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INTRODUCTION 

by LESLIE C STAPLES 
(Honorary Editor of The Dichenaian) 

The genius of Dickens needed space to attain its full stature 
Twenty monthly ‘parts’ of thirty-two pages each were not 
too much for the telhng of his tales In the preface to the 
best known of his shorter works he complamed of the 
difficulty of its construction withm a ‘narrow space’ He 
remarked that he ‘never attempted great elaboration of 
detail in the working out of character withm such hmits, 
believing that it could not succeed’ And yet what memor- 
able characters he did in fact create within the narrowest 
limits In the novels one immediately recalls Trabb’s boy 
and, withm the narrowest limits imagmable, the nervous 
young man mterposmg m a conversation and getting no 
further than Esher ^ and then stopping dead In the 
short articles we are to consider in this volume, when space 
was mdeed narrow, examples abound, perhaps less known 
but scarcely less remarkable 

It was as a journahst that Dickens first made his mark 
with the reading public, and a good case could be made out 
for the theory that if Dickens had never pubhshed a novel 
his collected journahstic pieces would have secured for him 
some small niche m the temple of fame His earhest essays, 
collected under the title Sketches by Boz, make up a book 
which has been described as the Overture to the Opera of 
Dickens Almost all the themes dealt with m the novels are 
foreshadowed here They were the work of a high-spmted 
young man m his early twenties, and exhibit a gusto that is 
infectious and was to reach its fine flowering a year or two 
later m Pichwich 

The journalism presented m this volume is of a very 
different character, and is contemporary with his maturity, 
as IS self evident m much of The Vncxm/merc%al Traveller 
There are no undisciplmed high spirits here, but the polished 
prose of the estabhshed master Yet for all their apparent 
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effortlessness a world of pains had gone into their composi 
tion One of the most revealing things to be seen at the 
Dickens House in London is a page of the manuscript of 
Pickwick, a masterpiece written at the age of twenty four, 
which has no more than half a dozen words corrected, 
lying side by side with that of one of his later journalistic 
papers, which has hardly a hne that was not scored out and 
rewritten 

Dickens’s weekly journal All the Year Round had been 
running for two years, followmg its predecessor’s eight, 
when he commenced the series he called The Uncommercial 
Traveller Until then, all the contributions in these journals, 
with the exception of his own serialized novels, had been 
anonymous, but he was announced to be the author of 
these articles, among which are to be found the finest of his 
fugitive writings, and in which, as he explains in the pre 
fatory paper. His General Line of Business, he proposed to 
travel, uncommercially, for the firm of Human Interest 
Brothers In addition to recounting current experiences, he 
frequently drew upon his memories of the past, and not the 
least interesting feature of the papers is the autobiographical 
material that is to be found in many of them Here is much 
that he probably originally intended for the autobiography 
that he never wrote, and much to supplement what we 
gather about his early life m David Cojpperfield 
The city of Rochester, ‘the birthplace of his fancy’, as it 
has been called, figures in many of his works, but in Dull 
borough Town we have his picture of it as the background 
of his own childhood, and not as a setting for his characters 
His vivid memories of it should be read alongside the pic 
tures painted of it in his first book, Pickwick, and again in 
his last, Edwin Drood In every case the old city inspires 
him with the tenderest affection 

Of course the town had shrunk fearfully since I was a child 
there I had entertained the impression that the High Street 
was at least as wide as Regent Street, London, or the Italian 
Boulevard at Pans I found it little better than a lane There 
was a public clock in it, which I had supposed to be the finest 
clock in the world, whereas it now turned out to be as in 
expressive, moon faced, weak a clock as ever I saw It be 
longed to a Town Hall a mean little brick heap, like a 
demented chapel, with a few yawnmg persons in leather gaiters, 
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in the last extremity for something to do, lounging at the door 
with their hands m their pockets, and calling themselves a 
Corn Exchange ’ 

In Travelling Abroad there is the oft quoted story of his 
being taken to Gad’s Hill as ‘a queer small boy’ by his 
father, and shown the great house there If he worked hard, 
he was told, he might one day come to live in a house like 
that A parental prophecy that came true, for he did indeed 
come to live, and to die, there More childhood memories 
are to be found in Nurse's Stories, in which Dickens makes 
yet another plea that a child’s imagination should be 
treated with the most dehcate care 

Memories of his early manhood are no less interesting 
In City of London Churches we get a delightful glimpse of 
his iirst love affair For Angelica, beside whom he writes of 
himself as sitting in an all but empty city church one Sunday 
morning, must surely have been Maria Beadnell, alias 
Dora Spenlow 

I mind when I, turned of eighteen, went with my Angelica to 
a city church on account of a shower (by this special coincidence 
that it was in Huggin Lane), and when I said to my Angelica, 

‘ Let the blessed event, Angelica, occur at no altar but this » ’ 
and when my Angelica consented that it should occur at no 
other — which it certainly never did, for it never occurred any- 
where, and oh Angelica, what has become of you, this present 
Sunday morning, when I can’t attend to the sermon , and more 
difficult than that, what has become of Me, as I was when I sat 
by your side ’ 

In Recollections of Mortality there is a humorous account of 
the purchase of his first horse, when he was living at 
Devonshire Terrace, and m the same paper the story of his 
serving on a coroner’s jury empanelled to investigate the 
death of ‘a very little mite of a child’ The story of his 
purchase of a performmg goldfinch, and the little creature’s 
refusal to perform without the personal attendance of its 
vendor, is to be found in Shy Neighbourhoods 
Later recollections include those of his eccentric sculptor 
friend, Angus Fletcher, whose portrait as Mr Kandheart in 
Medicine Men of Civilisation is not unworthy to stand 
beside many more elaborate portraits m the novels , and of 
his visit to the little house in Shadwell that was the seed of a 
great children’s hospital, in A Small Star in the East And 
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how dehghtful it is to meet agam the httle wooden midship- 
man of Dombey and Son m Wapping Workhouse 

In addition to the autobiographical, the series has the 
widest of range, and embraces most of the author’s ex 
tremely varied mterests and styles , maritime rescue work 
in The Shipwreck, popular entertainment in Two Views of a 
Cheap Theatre, a very famihar subject such as the descrip- 
tion of TithulVs Alms-houses, and characteristic imaginative 
writing such as Arcadian L(mdon, and Chambers, in which 
latter paper Dickens once again inveighs against Gray’s Inn 
Why, one wonders, did he so seldom miss an opportunity of 
doing so ’ Was he unhappy there, as a lawyer’s clerk ’ 

I look upon Gray’s Inn generally as one of the most depressing 
institutions in bricks and mortar known to the children of men 
Can anything be more dreary than its and Square, Sahara 
Desert of the law 

Despite the passage of a century, not to speak of the fall- 
ing of high explosives, a great deal of the old London 
described in these chapters is still to be seen, and explora- 
tions in the author’s footsteps are among the most rewarding 
experiences of the Dickensian in London Many of the city 
churches so vividly characterized are still to be identified 

An interesting example occurs here of Dickens makmg 
amends for mistaken criticism In A Small Star in the East 
he had something to say about the conditions under which 
people worked in East London lead mills The passage 
coming to the notice of the gentlemen who ran the mills with 
which Dickens dealt, they got into touch with him and in- 
vited him to see how carefully they sought tp protect their 
workers Dickens made honourable amends m On an 
Amateur Beat, and his correspondence with the firm is now 
m the Dickens House in London 

Some attention has been paid m recent years to The 
Ruffian, but it is too controversial a matter to be usefully 
discussed m the limited space available here The paper is 
long likely to remain fruitM material for assessmg Dickens’s 
social conscience 

Turmng to Reprinted Pieces, we have a somewhat earlier 
collection, all the items of which appeared in Household 
Words between 1850 and 1856, and all anonymously This 
selection of his contributions to that journal was made by 
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Dickens himself for the Library Edition of his works In 
this edition a few of these papers have been transferred to 
Christmas Stones, a convement and not uncommon practice 

Here again, the autobiographical element is of great 
interest Again we are taken back to his earher days Our 
School gives a vivid picture of his brief schooldays at 
Welhngton House Academy in Hampstead Road that part 
of it which was not sliced away by the construction of the 
London and Birmingham Railway, as described in the 
paper, remains to this day Clearly it was not a remarkable 
school, but Dickens was glad to be at any kind of school 
after the misery of the blacking factory Some of his 
recollections of it went into the creation of Creakle’s school 
in David Copperfield And then we have a dehghtful picture 
of Broadstairs, to which he regularly returned, summer after 
summer, from 1836 to 1851, in Our English Watering-Place 
Although considerably larger than m Dickens’s day, the 
older part of the town has retained its character to a re- 
markable degree and the landmarks with which he deals 
are still to be seen Readers of this chapter will also hail 
an old friend with a great deal of pleasure, Miss Julia Mills, 
from David Copperfield 

Miss Julia Mills has read the whole collection of these books 
[in the circulating library] She has left marginal notes on the 
pages, as ‘Is not this truly touching’ J M ’ ‘How thrilling’ 
J M ’ ‘ Entranced here by the Magician’s potent spell J M ’ 
She has italicized her favourite traits m the description of the 
hero, as ‘his hair, which was dark and wavy, clustered in rich 
profusion around a marble brow, whose lofty paleness bespoke 
the intellect within ’ It reminds her of another hero She adds, 
‘How like B L Can this be mere comcidence ’ J M 

Our French Watering Place is Boulogne, which almost 
replaced Broadstairs in Dickens’s affection for a season or 
two Apart from the autobiographical, the series deals with 
the widest range of subjects, from A Child's Dream of a 
Star, among the most sentimental of his writings, to A 
Monument of French Folly, a fierce attack on what Dickens 
regarded as a great pubhc scandal 

After presenting three miscellaneous items written at 
different periods of Dickens’s life — The Lamplighter, To he 
Read at Dusk, and Sunday under Three Heads — ^this volume 
concludes with three pieces commissioned for publication 
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in America The author received a thousand pounds for 
each of these, Forster comments on the unprecedented 
figure for writings of their length Julius Slinkton in 
Hunted Down was founded upon Thomas Griffiths Waine 
wright, the poisoner and forger Prominent in the contem- 
porary world of letters, he was ‘Janus Weathercock’ of the 
London Magazine We probably read more of him in 
Dickens’s Jonas Chuzzlewit Holiday Romance contains the 
favourite Magic Fishbone To one of its companion pieces, 
Captain Boldheart, its author was especially partial Oeorge 
Silverman's Explanation has mystified most of the critics 
It IS possibly the least characteristic of Dickens’s shorter 
writings The key to it, m all probability, is psychological, 
as at least one commentator has demonstrated 
To know Dickens one must be familiar with a dozen 
major novels, but the knowledge is incomplete without 
some familiarity with his journalistic work, much of the 
best of which is to be found in this volume 
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I 

HIS GENEBAL LINE OP BUSINESS 

Allow me to introduce myself — fiist negatively 

No landlord is my friend and biothei, no chambermaid 
loves me, no waitei woi ships me, no boots admires and 
envies me No lound of beef or tongue or ham is expiessly 
cooked for me, no pigeon pie is especially made foi me, no 
hotel advertisement is peisonally addressed to me, no hotel 
loom tapestried with great coats and railway wrappers is set 
apart for me, no house of public entertainment in the United 
Kingdom greatly cares for my opinion of its biandy or 
sheiry When I go upon my journeys, I am not usually 
rated at a low figure in the bill , when I come home fiom 
my journeys, I never get any commission I know nothing 
about prices, and should have no idea, if I w^eie put to it, 
how to wheedle a man into ordering something he doesn’t 
want As a town traveller, I am nevei to be seen driving 
a vehicle externally like a young and volatile pianoforte van, 
and internally like an oven m which a number of flat boxes are 
baking in layers As a country traveller, I am rarely to be 
found in a gig, and am nevei to be encountered by a pleasure 
tram, waiting on the platform of a bianch station, quite 
a Druid in the midst of a light Stonehenge of samples 
And yet — proceeding now, to introduce myself positively 
— I am both a town traveller and a country travellei, and am 
always on the road Figuratively speaking, I tiavel for the 
great house of Human Interest Brothers, and have rather a 
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large connection in the fancy goods way Literally speaking, 
I am always wandeimg here and there from my rooms in 
Covent garden, London — now about the city streets now, 
about the country by roads — seeing many little things, and 
some great things, which, because they interest me, I think 
may interest others 

These are my brief credentials as the Uncommercial 
Traveller 
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THE SHIPWBEOK 

Never had I seen a year going out, or going on, under 
quieter circumstances Eighteen hundred and fifty nine had 
but another day to live, and truly its end was Peace on that 
sea shore that morning 

So settled and oiderly -was eveiythmg seaward, in the 
blight light of the sun and under the transpaient shadows 
of the clouds, that it was haid to imagine the bay otherwise, 
for years past or to come, than it was that \eiy day The 
Tug steamer lying a little otf the shore, the Lighter lying 
still nearer to the shore, the boat alongside the Lighter, the 
regularly turning windlass aboard the Lightei, the methodical 
figures at work, all slowly and regularly heaving up and 
down with the breathing of the sea, all seemed as much 
a part of the nature of the pla6e as the tide itself The tide 
was on the flow, and had been for some two hours and a 
half, there w'-as a slight obstruction m the sea wuthin a few 
yards of my feet as if the stump of a tree, wuth earth 
enough about it to keep it from lying horizontally on the 
water, had slipped a little from the land — and as I stood 
upon the beach and observed it dimpling the light sw ell that 
was coming in, I cast a stone over it 

So orderly, so quiet, so regular— the rising and falling of 
the Tug steamer, the Lighter, and the boat— the turning of 
the windlass — the coming in of the tide — that I myself 
seemed, to my own thinking, anything but new to the spot 
Yet, I had never seen it in my life, a mmute before, and had 
traversed two hundred miles to get at it That very morn- 
ing I had come bowling down, and struggling up, hill country 
loads , looking back at snowry summits , meeting courteous 
peasants well to do, driving fat pigs and cattle to market 
noting the neat and thrifty dwellings, with then unusual 
quantity of clean white linen, diying on the bushes , having 
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windy weather suggested by every cotter’s little rick, with its 
thatch stiaw ridged and extra straw ridged into overlapping 
compartments like the back of a rhinoceros Had I not 
given a lift of fourteen miles to the Coast guardsman (kit and 
all), who was coming to hia spell of duty there, and had we 
not just now parted company ? So it was , but the journey 
seemed to glide down into the placid sea, with othei chafe 
and trouble, and for the moment nothing was so calmly and 
monotonously real under the sunlight as the gentle rising 
and falling of the water with its freight, the regular turning 
of the windlass aboard the Lighter, and the slight obstruction 
so very near my feet 

0 reader, haply turning this page by the fireside at Home, 
and healing the night wind rumble in the chimney, that 
slight obstruction was the uppermost fragment of the Wieck 
of the Royal Chartei, Australian trader and passenger ship, 
Homeward bound, that struck heie on the terrible morning 
of the twenty sixth of this October, broke into three parts, 
went down with her treasure of at least five hundred human 
lives, and has never stirred since ^ 

Fiom which point, or from which, she drove ashore, stem 
foremost , on which side, oi on which, she passed the little 
Island in the bay, for ages henceforth to be agiound certain 
yaids outside her, these are rendered bootless questions by 
the dai kness of that night and the darkness of death Here 
she went down 

Even as I stood on the beach with the words Here she 
went down ’ ” in my ears, a diver in his grotesque diess, 
dipped heavily over the side of the boat alongside the 
Lighter, and dropped to the bottom On the shore by the 
water’s edge, was a rough tent, made of fiagments of wreck, 
where other divers and workmen sheltered themselves, and 
where they had kept Christmas day with rum and roast 
beef, to the destruction of their frail chimney Cast up 
among the stones and boulders of the beach, were great 
spais of the lost vessel, and masses of iron twisted by the 
fury of the sea into the strangest forms The timber was 
already bleached and iron rusted, and even these objects did 
no violence to the prevailing air the whole scene wore, of 
having been exactly the same for years and yeais 

Yet, only two short months had gone, since a man, living 
on the nearest hill-top overlooking the sea, being blown out 
of bed at about daybreak by the wind that had begun to 
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stiip his roof ofP, and getting upon a ladder with his nearest 
neighbour to construct some temporary device for keeping 
his house over his head, saw from the ladder's elevation as 
he looked down by chance towaids the shore, some daik 
troubled object close in with the land And he and the 
othei, descending to the beach, and finding the sea merci- 
lessly beating ovei a great bioken ship, had clambeied up 
the stony ways, like staircases without stairs, on which the 
wild village hangs in little clusters, as fiuit hangs on boughs, 
and had given the alarm And so, over the hill slopes, and 
past the waterfall, and down the gullies where the land 
drains off into the ocean, the scatteied quarrymen and fisher- 
men inhabiting that part of Wales had come lunning to the 
dismal sight — their cleigyman among them And as they 
stood in the leaden morning, stricken with pity, leaning 
hard against the wind, their breath and vision often failing 
as the sleet and spray rushed at them fiom the ever forming 
and dissolving mountains of sea, and as the wool which Vr as 
a part of the vessel's caigo blew m with the salt foam and 
remained upon the land when the foam melted, they saw 
the ship's life boat put off from one of the heaps of wreck , 
and first, there were three men in her, and in a moment she 
capsized, and there were but two , and again, she was struck 
by a vast mass of water, and theie was but one , and again, 
she was thrown bottom upward, and that one, with his aim 
struck through the broken planks and waving as if for the 
help that could never leach him, went down into the deep 
It was the clergyman himself from whom I heaid this, 
while I stood on the shore, looking in his kind wholesome 
face as it turned to the spot where the boat had been The 
divers were dowm then, and busy They were “ lifting ” to 
day the gold found yesterday — some five-and tw^’enty thou 
sand pounds Of three hundred and fifty thousand pounds’ 
worth of gold, three hundred thousand pounds' w^orth, in 
lound numbeis, was at that time recovered The great 
bulk of the remainder was surely and steadily coming up 
Some loss of sovereigns there would be, of course , indeed, 
at first sovereigns had diifted m with the sand, and been 
scattered far and wide over the beach, like sea shells , but 
most other golden treasure w^ould be found As it was 
brought up, it went aboard the Tug-steamei, where good 
account was taken of it So tremendous had the force of 
the sea been when it broke the ship, that it had beaten one 
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great ingot of gold, deep into a strong and heavy piece of 
her solid iron woik in which, also, several loose sovereigns 
that the ingot had swept m before it, had been found, as 
firmly embedded as though the iron had been liquid when 
they weie forced there It had been remaiked of such 
bodies come ashore, too, as had been seen by scientific men, 
that they bad been stunned to death, and not suffocated 
Obseivation, both of the internal change that had been 
wrought in them, and of their external expression, showed 
death to have been thus merciful and easy The report was 
brought, while I was holding such discourse on the beach, 
that no more bodies had come ashore since last night It 
began to be very doubtful whether many more would be 
thrown up, until the north east winds of the early spring 
set in Moreover, a great number of the passengers, and 
particularly the second-class women-passengers, were known 
to have been in the middle of the ship when she paited, and 
thus the collapsing wreck would have fallen upon them 
after yawning open, and would keep them down A divei 
made known, even then, that he had come upon the body 
of a man, and had sought to release it from a great super- 
incumbent weight, but that, finding he could not do so 
without mutilating the remains, he had left it where it was 
It was the kind and wholesome face I have made mention 
of as being then beside me, that I had purposed to myself to 
see, when I left home for Wales I had heard of that 
clergyman, as having buried many scores of the shipwrecked 
people , of his having opened his house and heart to their 
agonised fi lends , of his having used a most sweet and patient 
diligence for weeks and weeks, m the performance of the 
forloinest offices that Man can render to his kind , of his 
having most tenderly and thoroughly devoted himself to 
the dead, and to those who were sorrowing foi the dead 
I had said to myself, ‘‘ In the Christmas season of the year, 
I should like to see that man ^ ” And he had swung the 
gate of his little garden in coming out to meet me, not half 
an hour ago 

So cheerful of spirit and guiltless of affectation, as true 
practical Christianity ever is^ I read more of the New 
Testament in the fresh fiank face going up the village beside 
me, in five minutes, than I have read in anathematising 
discourses (albeit put to press with enormous flourishing of 
trumpets), in all my life I heard more of the Sacred Book 
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in the coid^al voice that had nothing to say about its ownei 
than in all the would-be celestial pairs of bellow s that have 
ever blown conceit at me 

We climbed towards the little church, at a cheery pace, 
among the loose stones, the deep mud, the wet coaise giass, 
the outlying water, and other obstructions from which fiost 
and snow had lately thawed It w’^as a mistake (my friend 
was glad to tell me, on the way) to suppose that the 
peasantry had shown any superstitious avoidance of the 
drowned , on the whole, they had done \ery well, and had 
assisted leadily Ten shillings had been paid for the bring- 
ing of each body up to the church, but the way was steep, 
and a horse and cart (in which it was wrapped in a sheet) 
were necessary, and thiee or four men, and, all things con- 
sideied, it was not a gieat price The people weie none the 
richer for the wreck, for it was the season of the heiiing- 
shoal — and who could cast nets for fish, and find dead men 
and women in the draught *5^ 

He had the church keys m his hand, and opened the 
churchyard gate, and opened the church door, and we 
went in 

It is a little chuich of gieat antiquity , there is reason to 
believe that some church has occupied the spot, these thou- 
sand years or more The pulpit w as gone, and othei things 
usually belonging to the church weie gone, owing to its 
living congregation ha\ ing deserted it for the neighbouring 
schoolroom, and yielded it up to the dead The very Com- 
mandments had been shouldered out of their places, in the 
bringing in of the dead , the black wooden tables on which 
they were painted, weie askew, and on the stone pavement 
below them, and on the stone pavement all o\er the church, 
W’’ere the maiks and stains where the drowmed had been laid 
down The eye, with httle or no aid from the imagmation, 
could yet see how the bodies had been turned, and wheie the 
head had been and where the feet Some faded traces of 
the wreck of the Australian ship may be discernible on the 
stone pavement of this little church, hundreds of yeais 
hence, when the digging for gold m Austialia shall have 
long and long ceased out of the land 

Forty-four shipwrecked men and women lay here at one 
time, awaiting burial Heie, with weeping and w^ailing in 
eveiy room of his house, my companion woiked alone for 
hours, solemnly sui rounded by eyes that could not see him, 
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and by lips that could not speak to him, patiently examining 
the tattered clothing, cutting off buttons, hair, marks fiom 
linen, anything that might lead to subsequent identification, 
studying faces, looking for a scar, a bent finger, a ciooked 
toe, compaimg letters sent to him with the luin about him 
^ My dearest bi other had bright grey eyes and a pleasant 
smile,” one sister wiote 0 pool sister ^ well for you to be 
far from here, and keep that as your last lemembranee of 
him^ 

The ladies of the clergyman’s family, his wife and two 
sisters in law, came in among the bodies often It grew to 
be the business of their lives to do so Any new aiiival of 
a bereaved woman would stimulate their pity to compare 
the desciiption bi ought, with the dread lealities Sometimes, 
they would go back able to say, have found him,” or, 
“ I think she lies there ” Perhaps, the mourner, unable 
to bear the sight of all that lay in the church, would be 
led in blindfold Conducted to the spot with many com- 
passionate words, and encouraged to look, she would say, 
with a piercing cry, ^‘This is my boy ^ ” and drop insensible 
on the insensible figuie 

He soon observed that in some cases of women, the 
identification of persons, though complete, Avas quite at 
vaiiance with the marks upon the linen , this led him to 
notice that even the marks upon the linen were sometimes 
inconsistent with one another , and thus he came to under- 
stand that they had dressed m gieat haste and agitation, 
and that then clothes had become mixed together The 
identification of men by their diess, was rendered extremely 
difficult, in consequence of a laige propoiiion of them being 
dressed alike —in clothes of one kind, that is to say, supplied 
by slopsellers and outfitters, and not made by single gar- 
ments but by hundreds Many of the men weie bringing 
over parrots, and had receipts upon them for the pi ice of 
the birds , others had bills of exchange in their pockets, or 
in belts Some of these documents, carefully unwnnkled 
and dried, weie little less fresh in appearance that day, 
than the present page will be under ordinal y ciicumstances, 
after having been opened three or four times 

In that lonely place, it had not been easy to obtain even 
such common commodities in towns, as ordinary disinfec- 
tants Pitch had been burnt in the church, as the readiest 
thing at hand, and the frying pan in which it had bubbled 
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over a brazier of coals was still theie, with its ashes Hard 
by the Communion-Table, weie some boots that had been 
taken off the di owned and preserved — a gold digger’s boot, 
cut down the leg lor its remo\ai — a trodden-down man’s 
ankle boot with a buff cloth top — and others — soaked and 
sandy, weedy and salt 

From the church, we passed out into the churchyard 
Here, there lay, at that time, one hundied and forty five 
bodies, that had come ashoie from the wreck He had 
buried them, when not identified, m graves containing four 
each He had numbered each body m a register describing 
it, and had placed a conespondmg number on each coffin, 
and over each grave Identified bodies he had buiied singly, 
in private graves, in another part of thechuichyaid Several 
bodies had been exhumed from the giaves of four, as rela 
tives had come from a distance and seen his legistei , and, 
when recognised, these have been rebuiied in private graves, 
so that the mourners might erect separate headstones o\er 
the remains In all such cases he had performed the 
funeral service a second time, and the ladies of his house 
had attended There had been no offence in the poor 
ashes when they were brought again to the light of day , 
the beneficent Earth had already absoibed it The drowned 
weie bulled in then clothes To supply the great sudden 
demand for coffins, he had got all the neighbouring people 
handy at tools, to work the livelong day, and Sunday 
likewise The coffins were neatly formed, — I had seen 
two, waiting foi occupants, under the lee of the ruined 
walls of a stone hut on the beach, within call of the tent 
where the Christmas Feast was held Similarly, one of 
the graves for four was lying open and ready, here, in the 
churchyard So much of the scanty space was already 
devoted to the wrecked people, that the villageis had begun 
to express uneasy doubts whether they themselves could lie 
m their own ground, with their forefathers and descendants, 
by-and by The churchyard being but a step from the 
clergyman’s dwelling-house, we crossed to the latter , the 
white surplice was hanging up near the door ready to 
be put on at any time, for a tuneial service 

The cheerful earnestness of this good Christian mimstei 
was as consolatory, as the ciicumstances out of which it 
shone were sad I never have seen anything more delight- 
fully genume than the calm dismissal by himself and his 
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household of all they had undeigone, as a simple duty that 
^^as quietly done and ended In speaking of it, they spoke 
of it \\T.th great compassion for tlie beieaved , but laid no 
stiess upon then own haid shaie in those weary weeks, 
except as it had attached many people to them as friends, 
and elicited many touching expressions of gratitude This 
cleigyman’s brother — himself the clergyman of two adjoin- 
ing parishes, who had buiied thiityfoiir of the bodies in 
his own churchyard, and who had done to them all that his 
bi other had done as to the largei number — must be undei 
stood as included in the family He was there, ‘with his 
neatly arranged papeis, and made no more account of his 
trouble than anybody else did Down to yesterday’s post 
outward, my clergyman alone had wiitten one thousand 
and seventy five letteis to relatives and fi lends of the lost 
people In the absence of self-assertion, it was only thiough 
my how and then delicately putting a question as the 
occasion arose, that I became infoimed of these things It 
was only when I had remarked again and again, in the 
chinch, on the awful nature of the scene of death he had 
been required so closely to familiarise himself with for the 
soothing of the living, that he had casually said, without 
the least abatement of his cheerfulness, ‘‘indeed, it had 
rendeied him unable for a time to eat or drink moie than 
a little coffee now and then, and a piece of bread ” 

In this noble modesty, in this beautiful simplicity, in 
this seiene avoidance of the least attempt to “impiove” 
an occasion which might be supposed to have sunk of its 
own weight into my heait, I seemed to have happily come, 
in a few steps, from the chuichyaid with its open giave, 
which was the type of Death, to the Christian dwelling 
side by side with it, which 'was the type of Resurrection 
I never shall think of the formei, without the latter The 
two will always rest side by side in my memory If I had 
lost any one dear to me in this unfortunate ship, if I had 
made a voyage fiom Australia to look at the giave in the 
churchyard, I should go away, thankful to God that that 
house was so close to it, and that its shadow by day and 
its domestic hghts by night fell upon the earth in which its 
Master had so tenderly laid my deal one’s head 
The refeiences that naturally arose out of our con versa 
tion, to the descriptions sent down of shipwiecked peisons, 
and to the gratitude of relations and friends, made me veiy 
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anxious to see some of those letters I was presently seated 
befoie a shipwieck of papers, all bordered with black, and 
from them I made the followmg few extracts 

A mother wiites 

Eeverend Sir Amongst the many who perished on 
your shore was numbered my beloved son I was only 
just recoveiing from a seveie illness, and this fearful affliction 
has caused a lelapse, so that I am unable at piesent to go 
to identify the remains of the loved and lost My darling 
son would have been sixteen on Christmas day next He as 
a most amiable and obedient child, early taught the way 
of salvation We fondly hoped that as a British seaman 
he might be an ornament to his profession, but, “it is 
well , ” I feel assured my dear boy is now with the ledeemed 
Oh, he did not wish to go this last voyage ^ On the 
fifteenth of October, I received a letter fiom him fioni 
Melbourne, date August twelfth, he wrote in high spirits, 
and in conclusion he says “Pray for a fair breeze, dear 
mamma, and I’ll not forget to whistle for it ’ and, God 
permitting, I shall see you and all my little pets again Good- 
bye, dear mothei — good bye, dearest parents Good bye, 
dear brother ” Oh, it was indeed an eternal farewell I do 
not apologise for thus wilting you, for oh, my heait is so 
very sorrowful 

A husband writes 

My dear kind Sir Will you kindly inform me w^hether 
theie are any initials upon the iing and guaid you have 
in possession, found, as the Standard says, last Tuesday‘S 
Believe me, my dear sir, when I say that I cannot expiess 
my deep gratitude in words sufficiently for youi kindness to 
me on that fearful and appalling day Will you tell me 
what I can do for you, and will you write me a consoling 
letter to pi event my mind fiom going astiay^^ 

A widow writes 

Left in such a state as I am, my friends and I thought it 
best that my dear husband should be buried where he lies, 
and, much as I should have liked to have had it otherwise, 
I must submit I feel, from all I have heard of you, that 
you will see it done decently and m order Little does 
it signify to us, when the soul has departed, w^here this 
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poor body lies, but we who are left behind would do all 
we can to show how we loved them This is denied me, 
but it IS God's hand that afflicts us, and I try to submit 
Some day I may be able to visit the spot, and see wheie 
he lies, and erect a simple stone to his memory Oh ’ it 
will be long, long before I forget that dreadful night ^ Is 
there such a thing in the vicinity, or any shop in Bangor, 
to which I could send for a small picture of Moelfra or 
Llanallgo church, a spot now sacred to me ? 

Anothei widow rites 

I have leceived your letter this morning, and do thank 
you most kindly for the interest you have taken about 
my dear husband, as well for the sentiments yours contains, 
evincing the spirit of a Christian who can sympathise with 
those who, like myself, are broken down with grief 

May God bless and sustain you, and all in connection 
with you, in this great trial Time may roll on and bear 
all its sons away, but your name as a disinterested per 
son will stand in history, and, as successive years pass, 
many a widow vill think of youi noble conduct, and the 
teais of gratitude flow down many a cheek, the tiibute 
of a thankful heart, when other things are forgotten foi 
ever 

A father writes 

I am at a loss to And words to sufficiently express my 
gratitude to you for youi kindness to my son Richard upon 
the melancholy occasion of his visit to his dear brother's 
body, and also for your ready attention in pronouncing oui 
beautiful burial service over my poor unfortunate sons 
lemains. God grant that your prayers over him may reach 
the Mercy Seat, and that his soul may be received (through 
Christ’s intercession) into heaven » 

His dear mother begs me to convey to you her heartfelt 
thanks 

Those who were received at the clergyman's house, write 
thus, after leavmg it 

Dear and never to be forgotten Friends I arrived 
here yesteiday mornmg without accident, and am about 
to proceed to my home by railway 
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I am overpowered when I think of you and your hospitable 
home No words could speak language suited to my heart 
I refrain God leward you with the same measuie you 
have meted with^ 

I enumerate no names, but embiace you all 

My beloved Feieisds This is the first day that I have 
been able to leave my bedioom since I returned, which will 
explain the reason of my not writing sooner 

If I could only ha'v e had my last melancholy hope realised 
in recovering the body of my beloved and lamented son, 
I should have leturned home somewhat comforted, and I 
think I could then have been comparatively resigned 

I fear now there is but little prospect, and I mouin as 
one without hope 

The only consolation to my distressed mind is in having 
been so feelingly allowed by you to leave the matter in 
your hands, by whom I well know that everything will be 
done that can be, according to airangeinents made before 
I left the scene of the awful catastrophe, both as to the 
identification of my deal son, and also his inteiment 

I feel most anxious to heai whether anything fresh has 
transpiied since I left you, will you add anothei to the 
many deep obligations I am undei to you by wiitmg to me*^ 
And should the body of my dear and unfoitunate son be 
identified, let me hear from you immediately, and I will 
come again 

Woids cannot express the giatitude I feel I owe to you 
all for your benevolent aid, your kindness, and your sym 
pathy 

My deaely beloved Fkiends I arrived in safety at my 
house yesterday, and a night’s lest has restored and tian 
quillised me I must again repeat, that language has no 
words by which I can express my sense of obligation to you 
You are enshiined in my heart of heaits 

I have seen hini^ and can now realise my misfoitune 
more than I have hitheito been able to do Oh, the bittei 
ness of the cup I dunk » But I bow submissne God 
must have done right I do not w^ant to feel less, but to 
acquiesce more simply 

There w^ere some Jewish passejigers on boaid the Royal 
Charter, and the giatitude of the '‘Jewish people is feelingly 
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expressed m the following letter bearing date from “the 
office of the Chief Eabbi " 

Eevebend Sir I cannot refrain from expressing to you 
my heartfelt thanks on behalf of those of my flock whose 
relatives have unfortunately been among those who perished 
at the late wreck of the Eoyal Charter You have, indeed, 
like Boaz, not left off your kindness to the living and the 
dead ” 

You have not alone acted kindly towaids the living by 
receiving them hospitably at your house, and eneigetically 
assisting them in their mournful duty, but also towaids the 
dead, by exerting yourself to have our co religionists buried 
in our giound, and according to our rites May our heavenly 
Father leward you for your acts of humanity and true 
philanthropy ^ 

The ^^Old Hebrew congregation of Liveipool” thus ex 
press themselves through their secretary 

Eeverend Sir The wardens of this congregation have 
learned with great pleasure that, in addition to those 
indefatigable exertions, at the scene of the late disaster to 
the Eoyal Chaiter, which have received universal recogni 
tion, -you have very benevolently employed your valuable 
efforts to assist such members of our faith as have sought 
the bodies of lost friends to give them burial in our con 
secrated grounds, with the observances and rites prescribed 
by the ordinances of our religion 

The waidens desire me to take the earliest available 
opportunity to offer to you, on behalf of our community, 
the expiession of their waim acknowledgments and grateful 
thanks, and their sincere wishes for your continued welfare 
and prosperity 

A Jewish gentleman writes 

Eevbrenb and dear Sir I take the opportunity of 
thanking you right earnestly for the promptness you dis- 
played in answering my note with full particulars concerning 
my much lamented brother, and I also herein beg to express 
my sincere regard for the willmgness you displayed and for 
the facility you afforded for getting the lemains of my poor 
brother exhumed It has been to us a most sorrowful and 
painful event, but when we meet with such friends as your^ 
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self, it in a measiue, somehow or other, abates that mental 
anguish, and makes the suifeiing so much easier to be borne 
Considering the circumstances connected with my poor 
brother’s fate, it does, indeed, appear a hard one He had 
been away in all seven years , he leturned four yeais ago to 
see his family He was then engaged to a veiy amiable 
young lady He had been very successful abroad, and was 
now leturnmg to fulfil his sacied vow, he brought all his 
property with him in gold uninsured We heaid fiom him 
when the ship stopped at Queenstown, when he was in the 
highest of hope, and in a few short hours afterwards all was 
washed away 

Mournful m the deepest degree, but too sacied for quota- 
tion here, were the numerous leferences to those miniatures 
of women worn round the necks of rough men (and found 
there aftei death), those locks of hair, those scraps of letteis, 
those many many slight memorials of hidden tenderness 
One man cast up by the sea boie about him, printed on 
a perfoiated lace card, the following singular (and unavail- 
ing) charm 


A BLESSING 

May the blessing of God await thee May the sun of 
glory shine around thy bed , and may the gates of plenty, 
honoiii, and happiness be ever open to thee May no soriow 
distress thy days , may no grief disturb thy nights May 
the pillow of peace kiss thy cheek, and the pleasures of 
imagination attend thy dreams , and when length of yeais 
makes thee tired of earthly joys, and the cuitain of death 
gently closes aiound thy last sleep of human existence, may 
the Angel of God attend thy bed, and take care that the 
expuing lamp of life shall not receive one rude blast to 
hasten on its extinction 

A sailor had these devices on his right arm ‘^Oiir 
Savioui on the Cross, the forehead of the Crucifix and the 
vesture stained red , on the lower part of the arm, a man 
and woman , on one side of the Cross, the appearance of 
a half moon, with a face , on the other side, the sun , on 
the top of the Cross, the letters I H S , on the left arm, 
a man and woman dancing, with an effort to delineate the 
female’s dress , under which, mitials ” Another seaman 
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‘^had, on the lower part of the right arm, the device of 
a sailor and a female , the man holding the Union Jack 
with a streamer, the folds of which waved over her head, 
and the end of it was held in her hand On the upper 
part of the arm, a device of Our Lord on the Cross, with 
stais surrounding the head of the Cioss, and one large stai 
on the side m Indian ink On the left aim, a flag, a true 
lover’s knot, a face, and initials ” This tattooing was found 
still plain, below the discoloured outer surface of a mutilated 
arm, when such surface was carefully scraped away with 
a knife It is not improbable that the perpetuation of this 
marking custom among seamen, may be referred back to 
their desire to be identified, if di owned and flung ashore 
It was some time before I could sever myself fiom the 
many interesting papers on the table, and then I broke 
bread and drank wine with the kind family before I left 
them As I brought the Coast guard down, so I took the 
Postman back, with his leathern wallet, walking stick, 
bugle, and terrier dog Many a heait broken letter had 
he brought to the Rectory House within two months , many 
a benignantly painstaking answer had he carried back 
As I rode along, I thought of the many people, inhabit 
ants of this mother country, who would make pilgrimage^ 
to the little churchyard in the years to come , I thought of 
the many people in Australia, who would have an interest 
111 such a shipwreck, and would find their way here when 
they visit the Old World , I thought of the writers of all 
the wxeck~of letters I had left upon the table , and I resolved 
to place this little recoid wheie it stands Convocations, 
Conferences, Diocesan Epistles, and the like, will do a great 
deal for Religion, I dare say, and Heaven send they may ^ 
but I doubt if they will ever do their Master’s service half 
so well, in all the time they last, as the Heavens have seen 
it done in this bleak spot upon the rugged coast of Wales 
Had I lost the friend of my life, in the wreck of the Royal 
Charter , had I lost my betiothed, the more than friend of 
my life , had I lost my maiden daughter, had I lost my 
hopeful boy, had I lost my little child , I would kiss the 
hands that worked so busily and gently in the church, and 
say, “ None better could have touched the form, though it 
had lain at home” I could be sure of it, I could be 
thankful for it I could be content to leave the grave near 
the house the good family pass in and out of every day, 
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undistuibed, in the little churchyard wheie so many are 
so strangely brought together 

Without the name of the clergyman to whom — I hope, 
not without carrying comfoit to some heait at some time — 
I have referred, my reference would be as nothing He is 
the Eeverend Stephen Eoose Hughes, of Llanallgo, near 
Moelfra, Anglesey His brother is the Eeverend Hugh 
Eobert Hughes, of Penrhes, Alligwy, 


B 



Ill 


WAPPING WORKHOUSE 

My day’s no-busmess beckoning me to the East end of 
London, I had turned my face to that point of the metro 
politan compass on leaving Covent-garden, and had got past 
the India House, thinking in my idle manner of Tippoo-Sahib 
and Charles Lamb, and had got past my little wooden mid 
shipman, after affectionately patting him on one leg of his 
knee shorts for old acquaintance’ sake, and had got past 
Aldgate Pump, and had got past the Saracen’s Head (with 
an ignominious rash of posting bills disfiguring his swarthy 
countenance), and had strolled up the empty yard of his 
ancient neighbour the Black or Blue Boar, or Bull, who 
departed this life I don’t know when, and whose coaches 
are all gone I don’t know where , and I had come out again 
into the age of railways, and I had got past Whitechapel 
Church, and was — rather mappropiiately for an Uncommei- 
cial Traveller — in the Commercial Eoad Pleasantly wallow- 
ing in the abundant mud of that thoroughfare, and greatly 
enjoying the huge piles of buildmg belonging to the sugar 
refiners, the little masts and vanes in small back gardens in 
back streets, the neighbouring canals and docks, the India 
vans lumbering along their stone tramway, and the pawn 
brokers’ shops where hard up Mates had pawned so many 
sextants and quadrants, that I should have bought a few 
cheap if I had the least notion how to use them, I at last 
began to file off to the right, towaids Wapping 

Not that I intended to take boat at Wapping Old Stairs, 
01 that I was going to look at the locality, because I believe 
(for I don’t) in the constancy of the young woman who told 
her sea going lover, to such a beautiful old tune, that she 
had ever continued the same, since she gave him the ’baccer- 
box marked with his name , I am afraid he usually got the 
worst of those transactions, and was frightfully taken in 
No, I was going to Wappmg, because an Eastern police 
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niagistiate liad said, thiough the moimiig papers, that there 
was no classification at the Wapping woikhouse for women, 
and that it was a disgrace and a shame, and diveis othei 
hard names, and because I wished to see how the fact leally 
stood For, that Eastern police magistiates are not always 
the wisest men of the East, may be infeired from their 
course of proceduie lespecting the fancy diessing and panto 
mime posturing at St George’s in that quarter which is 
usually, to discuss the matter at issue, in a state of mind 
betokening the weakest perplexity, with all pai ties concerned 
and unconcerned, and, foi a final expedient, to consult the 
complainant as to what he thinks ought to be done with 
the defendant, and take the defendant’s opinion as to what 
he would recommend to be done with himself 

Long befoie I reached Wapping, I gave myself up as 
having lost my way, and, abandoning myself to the narrow 
streets in a Turkish frame of mind, relied on predestination 
to bring me somehow or other to the place I wanted it 
I were ever to get there When I had ceased for an hour 
or so to take any tiouble about the matter, I found myselt 
on a swing bridge looking down at some dark locks in some 
duty watei Over against me, stood a creature remotely in 
the likeness of a young man, wath a puffed sallow face, and 
a figure all dirty and shiny and slimy, who may have been 
the youngest son of his filthy old father, Thames, or the 
drowned man about whom there was a placard on the granite 
post like a large thimble, that stood between us 

I asked this apparition what it called the place Unto 
which, it replied, with a ghastly grin and a sound like 
gurgling water in its throat 

^‘Mr Baker’s trap” 

As it IS a point of gieat sensitiveness with me on such 
occasions to be equal to the intellectual pressure of the 
conversation, I deeply considered the meamng of this 
speech, while I eyed the apparition — then engaged in hug 
ging and sucking a hoiizontal iron bar at the top of the 
locks Inspiration suggested to me that Mr Bakei was 
the acting coroner of that neighbourhood 

common place for suicide,” said I, looking down at 
the locks 

Sue ” returned the ghost, with a stare “ Yes ^ And 
Poll Likewise Emily And Nancy And Jane,” he 
sucked the v on betw^-een each name , and all the bileing 
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Ketches off then bonnets or shoils, takes a run, and headers 
down here, they doos Always a headerin’ doM n here, they 
3S Like one o’clock ’’ 

“ And at about that hour of the moinmg, I suppose ” 

“ Ah ^ ” said the apparition ‘ They an t partickler Tw o 
’ull do for them Three All times o’ night On’y mind 
you ^ ” Here the apparition rested his profile on the bai, 
and guigled in a sarcastic manner There must be some 
body comm’ They don’t go a headerm’ down here, weii 
there an’t no Bobby noi gen’ral Cove, fur to hear the 
splash ” 

According to my interpietation of these woids, I was 
myself a General Cove, or member of the miscellaneou«s 
public In which modest character I remaiked 

“They are often taken out, are they, and restored ’ 

* I dunno about restored,” said the appaiition, who, for 
some occult reason, very much objected to that word , 
“ they’re carried into the werkiss and put into a ’ot bath, 
and brought round But I dunno about restored,” said the 
apparition, “blow ihatf ^^ — and vanished 
As it had shown a desire to become offensive, I was not 
sorry to find myself alone, especially as the “weikiss” it 
had indicated with a twist of its matted head, w as close at 
hand So I left Mr Baker’s terrible trap (baited with a 
scum that was like the soapy rinsing of sooty chimneys), 
and made bold to ring at the workhouse gate, w^here I was 
w^holly unexpected and quite unknown 
A very bright and nimble little matron, with a bunch of 
keys in her hand, responded to my request to see the House 
I began to doubt whether the police magistrate was quite 
right in his facts, when I noticed her quick active little 
figure and her intelligent eyes 

The Tiaveller (the matron intimated) should see the 
worst first He was welcome to see everything Such as 
it was, theie it all w’-as 

This was the only preparation for our entering “the 
Foul wards ” They were in an old building squee7ed away 
m a corner of a paved yaid, quite detached fiom the more 
modern and spacious mam body of the workhouse They 
were in a building most monstrously behind the time — a 
mere senes of garrets oi lofts, with every inconvenient 
and objectionable circumstance in their construction, and 
only accessible by steep and narrow staii cases, infamously 
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ill-adapted for the passage up stairs of the sick or down 
stalls of the dead 

A bed in these miserable rooms, here on bedsteads, there 
(for a change, as I undei stood it) on the flooi, were women 
in every stage of distress and disease None l3ut those who 
have attentively observed such scenes, can conceive the 
extraoidinaiy variety of expression still latent under the 
general monotony and uniformity of colour, attitude, and 
condition The form a little coiled up and turned away, 
as though it had turned its back on this world foi ever, 
the uninterested face at once lead coloured and yellow, look 
ing passively upward from the pillow , the haggard mouth 
a little dropped the hand outside the coverlet, so dull and 
indiiferent, so light, and yet so heavy, these w^ere on every 
pallet , but when I stopped beside a bed, and said ever so 
slight a word to the figure lying there, the ghost of the 
old character came into the face, and made the Foul ward 
as various as the fair world No one appeared to care to 
live) but no one complained , all who could speak, said 
that as much was done for them as could be done there, 
that the attendance was kind and patient, that their suffer 
ing was very heavy, but they had nothing to ask for The 
wretched rooms were as clean and sweet as it is possible 
for such rooms to be , they would become a pest house in 
a single week, if they were illkejit 

I accompanied the brisk matron up another barbarous 
staircase, into a better kind of loft devoted to the idiotic 
and imbecile Theie was at least Light m it, whereas the 
windows in the former w^aids had been like sides of school- 
boys^ bird-cages There was a strong grating over the file 
here, and, holding a kind of state on either side of the 
hearth, separated by the breadth of this giating, were two 
old ladies in a condition of feeble dignity, which was surely 
the very last and lowest reduction of self complacency, to 
be found in this wonderful humanity of ours They were 
evidently jealous of each other, and passed their whole time 
(as some people do, whose fires are not grated) in mentally 
disparaging each other, and contemptuously watching their 
neighbouis One of these parodies on provincial gentle- 
women was extremely talkative, and expressed a strong 
desire to attend the service on Sundays, from which she 
represented herself to have derived the greatest interest and 
consolation when allowed that pimlege She gossiped so 
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well, and looked altogethei so cheeiy and haimless, that 
I began to think this a case foi the Eastern magistrate, 
until I found that on the last occasion of hei attending 
chapel she had secreted a small stick, and had caused some 
confusion in the i espouses by suddenly producing it and 
belabouring the congregation 

So, these two old ladies, sepaiated by the bieadth of the 
grating — otheiwise they would fly at one another’s caps — 
sat all day long, suspecting one anothei, and contemplating 
a world of fits For, everybody else in the room had fits, 
except the wards woman , an elderly, able bodied paupeiess, 
with a large upper lip, and an air of repressing and saving 
her stiength, as she stood with hei hands folded before hei, 
and her eyes slowly rolling, biding hei time for catching or 
holding somebody This civil personage (in whom I re 
gretted to identify a reduced member of my honouiable 
friend Mis Gamp’s family) said, They has ’em contmiwal, 
sir They drops without no more notice than if they was 
coach-hoises dropped from the moon, sii And wlien one 
diops, another drops, and sometimes there’ll be as many as 
four or five on ’em at once, dear me, a rolling and a teaiin’, 
bless you ^ — this young woman, now, has ’em dieadful bad ” 

She turned up this young woman’s face with hei hand as 
she said it This young woman was seated on the floor, 
pondering in the foiegiound of the afflicted There \\as 
nothing repellant either in hei face or head Many, ap 
parently woise, varieties of epilepsy and hysteria weie about 
her, but she was said to be the worst here When I had 
spoken to her a little, she still sat with her face turned up, 
pondering, and a gleam of the mid-day sun shone in upon 
her 

— Whether this young woman, and the rest of these so 
sorely troubled, as they sit oi lie pondeimg in then confused 
dull way, ever get mental glimpses among the motes in the 
sunlight, of healthy people and healthy things ^ Whether 
this young woman, brooding like this in the summer season, 
ever thinks that somewhere there are trees and flowers, even 
mountains and the great sea^ Whether, not to go so fai, 
this young woman ever has any dim revelation of that young 
woman — that young woman who is not heie and never will 
come here , who is courted, and caressed, and loved, and has 
*1 husband, and bears children, and lives in a home, and who 
nevei knows vhat it is to have this lashing and tearing 
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coming upon her And whether this young woman, God 
help hei, gives heiself up then and drops like a coach hoise 
from the moon 

I haidly knew whether the voices of infant childien, 
penetrating into so hopeless a place, made a sound that 
was pleasant or painful to me It ^^as something to be 
leminded that the weary world was not all aweary, and 
was ever lenewing itself, but, this young woman was a 
child not long ago, and a child not long hence might be 
such as she Howbeit, the active step and eye of the 
vigilant matron conducted me past the two provincial 
gentlewomen (whose dignity was ruffled by the childien), 
and into the adjacent nursery 

There were many babies here, and more than one hand- 
some young mother There were ugly young motheis also, 
and sullen young mothers, and callous young mothers 
But, the babies had not appropriated to themselves any bad 
expiession yet, and might have been, for anything that 
appeared to the contrary in their soft faces, Piinces Impel lal, 
and Piincesses Koyal I had the pleasure of giving a poetical 
commission to the baker’s man to make a cake with all 
despatch and toss it into the oven for one red-headed young 
pauper and myself, and felt much the better for it Without 
that refieshment, I doubt if I should have been m a condition 
for “the Eefractoiies,”tow^aids whom my quick little matron — 
for whose adaptation to her office I had by this time conceived 
a genuine respect — drew me next, and marshalled me the 
way that I was going 

The Kefractories were picking oakum, m a small room 
giving on a yard They sat m line on a form, with their 
backs to a window , befoie them, a table, and their work 
The oldest Eefractory was, say twenty , youngest Eefractory 
say sixteen I have never yet ascertained in the course of 
my uncommercial travels, why a Eefractory habit should 
affect the tonsils and uvula, but, I have always observed 
that Eefractories of both sexes and every grade, between 
a Eagged School and the Old Bailey, have one voice, in 
which the tonsils and uvula gain a diseased ascendency 

“ Five pound indeed ^ I ham’t a going fur to pick five 
pound,” said the Chief of the Eefractoiies, keeping time to 
herself with her head and chin “ Moie than enough to pick 
what we picks now, in sich a place as this, and on wot ve 
gets here ’ ” 
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(This was in acknowledgment of a delicate mtimation that 
the amount of work was likely to be increased It certainly 
was not heavy then, for one Eefractory had already done her 
day’s task — it was barely two o’clock — and was sitting behind 
it, with a head exactly matching it ) 

‘‘A pretty Ouse this is, matron, ain’t it^^^” said Eefractory 
Two, “ where a pleeseman’s called in, if a gal says a word ^ ” 
“ And wen you’re sent to prison foi nothink or less ^ ” said 
the Chief, tugging at her oakum as if it were the matron’s 
hair But any place is better than this , that’s one thing, 
and be thankful ’ ” 

A laugh of Eefiactories led by Oakum Head with folded 
arms — ^who oiiginated nothing, but w^ho was in command of 
the skirmishers outside the conversation 

“ If any place is better than this,” said my brisk guide, in 
the calmest manner, ^4t is a pity you left a good place when 
you had one ” 

“Ho, no, I didn’t, matron,” returned the Chief, with 
another pull at hei oakum, and a veiy expiessive look at 
the enemy’s forehead “Don’t say that, matron, cos it’s 
hes»” 

Oakum Head brought up the skirmishers agam, skirmished, 
and retired 

“And I warn’t a gomg,” exclaimed Eefractoiy Two, 
“though I was m one place for as long as four year — 
I warn’t a going fur to stop in a place that warn’t fit 
for me— there ’ And where the family warn’t ’spectable 
characters — there ^ And where I fort’nately or hunf ort’nately, 
found that the people W’’arn’t what they pretended to make 
theirselves out to be — there ^ And where it wasn’t their 
faults, by chalks, if I wain’t made bad and ruinated— Hah ^ ” 
During this speech, Oakum Head had again made a divei 
Sion with the skirmishers, and had again withdiawn 
The Uncommercial Traveller ventured to remark that he 
supposed Chief Eefractory and Number One, to be the two 
young women who had been taken before the magistrate ^ 
“Yes ^ ” said the Chief, “we har ^ and the wonder is, that 
a pleeseman an’t ’ad in now, and we took off agen. You 
can’t open your lips here, without a pleeseman ” 

Number Two laughed (very uvularly), and the skirmishers 
followed suit 

“I’m sure I’d be thankful,” protested the Chief, looking 
sideways at the Uncommercial, “if I could be got into a 
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place, or got abroad I’m sick and tired of this precious 
Ouse, I am, with reason” 

So would be, and so was, Number Two So would b% 
and so was, Oakum Head So would be, and so were^ 
Skirmishers 

The Uncommercial took the liberty of hinting that he 
hardly thought it probable that any lady or gentleman in 
want of a likely young domestic of retiring manners, would 
be tempted into the engagement of eithei of the two leading 
Refractories, on her own piesentation of herself as pei 
sample 

“ It ain’t no good being nothink else here,” said the 
Chief 

The Uncommercial thought it might be worth trying 
Oh no, it ain’t,” said the Chief 

“ Not a bit of good,” said Number Two 
And I’m sure I’d be veiy thankful to be got into a place, 
or got abroad,” said the Chief 

And so should I,” said Numbei Tw o Ti uly thankful, 
I should ” 

Oakum Head then rose, and announced as an entirely 
new idea, the mention of which profound novelty might be 
naturally expected to staitle her unprepared heareis, that 
she would be very thankful to be got into a place, or got 
abroad And, as if she had then said, Choi us, ladies ^ ” all 
the Skiimishers struck up to the same purpose We left 
them, thereupon, and began a long walk among the women 
who were simply old and infirm , but whenever, m the course 
of this same walk, I looked out of any high window that 
commanded the yard, I saw Oakum Head and all the other 
Refractories looking out at then low window for me, and 
never failing to catch me, the moment I showed my head 

In ten minutes I had ceased to believe m such fables of 
a golden time as youth, the piime of hfe, or a hale old age 
In ten minutes, all the lights of womankind seemed to ha\e 
been blown out, and nothing in that way to be left this vault 
to brag of, but the flickering and expiring snuffs 

And what was veiy curious, was, that these dim old women 
had one company notion which was the fashion of the place 
Every old woman who became aware of a visitoi and was 
not in bed hobbled over a form into her accustomed seat, 
and became one of a line of dim old women confronting 
another line of dim old women across a narrow table Theie 
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was no obligation whatever upon them to range themselves 
in this way , it was their manner of “ receiving ” As a rule, 
they made no attempt to talk to one another, or to look at 
the visitor, or to look at anything, but sat silently working 
their mouths, like a soit of poor old Cows In some of 
these wards, it was good to see a few gieen plants, in 
others, an isolated Eefractory acting as nurse, who did well 
enough in that capacity, when sepaiated from her compeers , 
every one of these waids, day room, night room, or both 
combined, was scrupulously clean and fiesh I have seen 
as many such places as most travellers in my line, and 
I never saw one such, better kept 

Among the bedridden there was great patience, great 
reliance on the books under the pillow, great faith in God 
All cared foi sympathy, but none much cared to be encouraged 
with hope of recovery , on the whole, I should say, it was 
considered rather a distinction to have a comphcation of 
disorders, and to be in a woise way than the rest From 
some of the windows, the river could be seen with aU its 
life and movement , the day was bright, but I came upon 
no one who was looking out 

In one laige ward, sitting by the fire in armchairs of 
distinction, like the President and Vice of the good company, 
were two old women, upwards of ninety years of age The 
younger of the two, just turned ninety, was deaf, but not 
very, and could easily be made to heai In her early time 
she had nursed a child, who was now anothei old woman, 
more infirm than herself, inhabiting the veiy same chamber 
She perfectly understood this when the matron told it, and, 
with sundry nods and motions of her forefinger, pointed out 
the woman in question The elder of this pair, ninety three, 
seated before an illustrated newspaper (but not reading it), 
was a bright eyed old soul, really not deaf, w'onderfully 
preserved, and amazingly conveisational She had not long 
lost her husband, and had been in that place dittle more 
than a year At Boston, in the State of Massachusetts, 
this poor creature would have been individually addressed, 
would have been tended in hei own room, and would have 
had her life gently assimilated to a comfortable life out of 
doors Would that be much to do in England for a woman 
who has kept herself out of a woikhouse more than ninety 
rough long years When Britam fitst, at Heaven’s command, 
arose, with a great deal of aUegoncal confusion, from out the 
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azure mam, did hei guaidian angels positively foibid it in 
the Ohaiter which has been so much besung'J* 

The object of my journey was accomplished when the 
nimble matron had no moie to show me As I shook 
hands with her at the gate, I told her that I thought 
Justice had not used hei veiy well, and that the wise men 
of the East were not infallible 

Now, I reasoned with myself, as I made my journey 
home again, concerning those Foul waids They ought not 
to exist , no peison of common decency and humanity can 
see them and doubt it But what is this Union to do 
The necessary alteration would cost several thousands of 
pounds , it has alieady to suppoit three wwkhouses , its 
inhabitants woik hard for their baie lives, and are already 
lated for the relief of the Pool to the utmost extent of 
reasonable endurance One poor paiish in this very Union 
IS rated to the amount of Five and sixpence in the pound, 
at the veiy same time when the iich parish of Saint George’s, 
Hanover squaie, is rated at about Sevenpence in the pound, 
Paddington at about Fourpence, Saint James’s, Westminstei, 
at about Tenpence ^ It is only thiough the equalisation of 
Pool Rates that what is left undone in this wise, can be 
done Much moie is left undone, or is ill done, than I have 
space to suggest in these notes of a single uncommercial 
journey, but, the wuse men of the East, before they can 
reasonably hold forth about it, must look to the North and 
South and West , let them also, any moinmg before takmg 
the seat of Solomon, look into the shops and dwellmgs all 
around the Temple, and first ask themselves ‘^how much 
more can these poor people — many of whom keep themselves 
with difficulty enough out of the workhouse — bear ” 

I had yet othei matter for reflection as I journeyed home, 
inasmuch as, before I altogether departed from the neighbour- 
hood of Mr Baker’s tiap, I had knocked at the gate of the 
workhouse of St George’s in-the East, and had found it to 
be an establishment highly creditable to those parts, and 
thoroughly well administered by a most intelligent master 
I remaiked m it, an instance of the collateral harm that 
obstinate vanity and folly can do ‘‘This was the Hall 
wheie those old paupers, male and female, whom I had just 
seen, met for the Church service, was it’” — “Yes ” — “Did 
they sing the Psalms to any instrument ’ ” — “ They would 
like to, very much , they would have an extraoidinary 
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inteiest in doing so ” — “And could none be — ^‘Well, 

a piano could even have been got for nothing, but these 

unfoitunate dissensions ” Ah ^ better, far better, my 

Christian friend in the beautiful garment, to have let the 
singing boys alone, and left the multitude to sing for them- 
selves ^ You should know better than I, but I thmk I have 
read that they did so once upon a time, and that “when 
they had sung an hymn, ’ Some one (not in a beautiful 
gaiment) went up unto the Mount of Olives 

It made my heart ache to think of this miserable trifling, 
in the streets of a city wheie every stone seemed to call to 
me, as I W’alked along, “ Turn this way, man, and see what 
waits to be done ^ ” So I decoyed myself into another tiain 
of thought to ease Iny heart But, I don’t know that I did 
it, for I -svas so full of paupers, that it was, after all, only 
a change to a single pauper, who took possession of my 
remembrance instead of a thousand 

beg your pardon, sir,” he had said, in a confidential 
manner, on another occasion, taking me aside , “ but I have 
seen better days ” 

I am very soriy to hear it ” 

‘^Sir, I have a complaint to make against the master ” 

“ I have no powei here, I assure you And if I had ” 

“ But allow me, sir, to mention it, as between yourself and 
a man who has seen better days, sir The master and myself 
are both masons, sir, and I make him the sign continually , 
but, because I am in this unfortunate position, sir, he won’t 
' give me the countersign ^ ” 
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TWO VIEWS OF A CHEAP THEATRE 

As I shut the door of my lodging behind me, and came out 
into the streets at six on a drizzling Saturday evening in 
the last past month of January, all that neighbourhood of 
Covent garden looked very desolate It is so essentially a 
neighbourhood which has seen better days, that bad weathei 
atfects it sooner than another place which has not come 
down in the world In its present reduced condition it 
bears a thaw almost worse than any place I know It gets 
so dreadfully low spirited when damp breaks forth Those 
wonderful houses about Diurylane Theatre, which in the 
palmy days of theatres were prosperous and long settled 
places of business, and which now change hands every week, 
but nevei change their character of being divided and sub 
divided on the giound floor into mouldy dens of shops 
where an orange and half a dozen nuts, or a pomatum pot, 
one cake of fancy soap, and a cigar box, are offered for sale 
and nevei sold, weie most ruefully contemplated that even 
ing, by the statue of Shakespeare, with the ram drops 
coursing one anothei down its innocent nose Those in 
scrutable pigeon hole offices, with nothing in them (not so 
much as an inkstand) but a model of a theatre before the 
curtain, where, in the Italian Opeia season, tickets at 
reduced prices are kept on sale by nomadic gentlemen in 
smeary hats too tall for them, whom one occasionally seems 
to have seen on race-courses, not wholly unconnected with 
strips of cloth of various colours and a rolling ball — those 
Bedouin establishments, deserted by the tribe, and tenant 
less, except when sheltering in one corner an irregular row 
of gmger-beer bottles, which would have made one shuddei 
on such a night, but for its being plam that they had 
nothing in them, shrunk from the shrill cries of the news- 
boys at their Exchange in the kennel of Catherme-street, 
like gmlty things upon a feaiful summons At the pipe 
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shop in Gieat Eussell street, the Death’s head pipes were 
like theatrical memento moii, admonishing beholders of the 
decline of the playhouse as an Institution I walked up 
Bow-street, disposed to be angiy with the shops theie, that 
'v^ere letting out theatiical secrets by exhibiting to woika- 
day humanity the stuff of which diadems and robes of kings 
aie made I noticed that some shops which had once been 
in the dramatic line, and had struggled out of it, weie not 
getting on prospeiously — like some actors I have known, 
who took to business and failed to make it answer In 
a word, those streets looked so dull, and, considered as 
theatiical streets, so bioken and bankiupt, that the Found 
Dead on the black board at the police station might have 
announced the decease of the Drama, and the pools of watei 
outside the fire-engine makeis at the corner of Longacie 
might have been occasioned by his having brought out the 
whole of his stock to play upon its last smouldeiing ashes 

And yet, on such a night m so degenerate a time, the 
object of my journey was theatrical And yet wuthin half 
an hour I was in an immense theatre, capable of holding 
nearly five thousand people 

What Theatre Her Majesty’s*? Far better Eoyal 
Italian Opeia*? Far better Infinitely siipeiioi to the lattei 
foi hearing in, infinitely superior to both, for seeing in 
To every pait of this Theatie, spacious fireproof w^ays of 
ingress and egress For every part of it, convenient places 
of refreshment and retiiing rooms Everything to eat and 
drink carefully supervised as to quality, and sold at an 
appomted price , respectable female attendants ready for the 
commonest women in the audience , a general air of con- 
sideration, decorum, and supervision, most commendable , 
an unquestionably humanising influence in all the social 
arrangements of the place 

Surely a dear Theatre, then^ Because there were in 
London (not very long ago) Theatres with entrance prices 
up to half-a-guinea a head, whose arrangements were not 
half so civilised Surely, therefore, a dear Theatre*? Not 
very dear A gallery at threepence, another gallery at four- 
pence, a pit at sixpence, boxes and pit stalls at a shilling, 
and a few private boxes at half a crown 

My uncommercial curiosity induced me to go into every 
nook of this great place, and among eveiy class of tho 
audience assembled in it— amounting that evemng, as I cal- 
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ciliated, to about two thousand and odd hundieds Magnifi 
cently lighted by a firmament of spaikling chandehers, the 
building was ventilated to peifection My sense of smell, 
without being particularly delicate, has been so offended in 
some of the commoner places of public resort, that I have 
often been obliged to leave them when I have made an 
uncommercial journey expressly to look on The an of this 
Theatre was fresh, cool, and wholesome To help towards 
this end, very sensible precautions had been used, in 
geniously combining the experience of hospitals and railway 
stations Asphalt pavements substituted for wooden fioois, 
honest bare walls of glazed buck and tile — even at the back 
of the boxes — ^for plaster and paper, no benches stuffed, and 
no carpeting or baize used , a cool material with a light 
glazed surface, being the covering of the seats 

These various contiivances are as well considered in the 
place in question as if it were a Fevei Hospital , the result 
is, that it IS sweet and healthful It has been constructed 
fiom the ground to the roof, with a careful reference to sight 
and sound in every corner , the result is, that its form is 
beautiful, and that the appearance of the audience, as seen 
from the proscenium — with every face in it commanding the 
stage, and the whole so admirably laked and turned to that 
centre, that a hand can scarcely move in the great assemblage 
without the movement being seen from thence — is highly 
remaikable in its union of vastness with compactness The 
stage itself, and all its appurtenances of machinery, cellarage 
height and breadth, are on a scale more like the Scala at 
Milan, or the San Carlo at Naples, or the Giand Opeia at 
Pans, than any notion a stranger would be likely to form of 
the Britannia Theatre at Hoxton, a mile north of St Luke’s 
Hospital in the Old street road, London The Forty Thieves 
might be played here, and every thief ride his real horse, 
and the disguised captain bring in his oil jars on a train of 
leal camels, and nobody be put out of the way This really 
extiaordinaiy place is the achievement of one man’s enter 
piise, and was erected on the ruins of an inconvenient old 
building in less than five months, at a lound cost of five 
and-twenty thousand pounds To dismiss this part of my 
subject, and still to render to the proprietor the credit that 
IS strictly his due, I must add that his sense of the responsi 
bility upon him to make the best of his audience, and to do 
his best for them, is a highly agreeable sign of these times 
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As the spectators at this theatie, foi a reason I will 
presently show, were the object of my journey, I entered 
on the play of the night as one of the two thousand and odd 
hundieds, by looking about me at my neighbours We were 
a motley assemblage of people, and we had a good many 
boys and young men among us , we had also many girls 
and young women To represent, however, that we did not 
include a very great number, and a very fair proportion of 
family groups, would be to make a gioss mis-statement 
Such groups were to be seen in all paits of the house , in 
the boxes and stalls particularly, they were composed ot 
persons of very decent appearance, who had many children 
with them Among our dresses there were most kmds of 
shabby and greasy wear, and much fustian and corduroy 
that was neithei sound nor fragrant The caps of our 
young men weie mostly of a limp character, and we who 
wore them, slouched, high shouldered, into our places with 
oui hands in oui pockets, and occasionally twisted our 
cravats about oui necks like eels, and occasionally tied them 
down oui bi easts like links of sausages, and occasionally had 
a sciew in our hair over each cheekbone with a slight 
Thief-flavour in it Besides prowlers and idlers, we weie 
mechanics, dock labourers, costermongers, petty tradesmen, 
small clerks, milliners, staymakeis, shoe binders, slop 
workeis, poor workeis in a hundred highways and byways 
Many of us — on the whole, the majority — were not at all 
clean, and not at all choice in our lives or conversation 
But we had all come together in a place where oui con 
venience was well consulted, and where we were well looked 
after, to enjoy an evening’s entertainment m common We 
were not going to lose any part of what we had paid for 
through anybody’s caprice, and as a community we had 
a character to lose So, we were closely attentive, and kept 
excellent order , and let the man or boy who did otherwise 
instantly get out from this place, or we would put him out 
with the greatest expedition 

We began at half-past six with a pantomime — with a 
pantomime so long, that before it was over I felt as if I had 
been travelling for six weeks — going to India, say, by the 
Overland Mail The Spirit of Liberty was the principal 
personage in the Introduction, and the Four Quarters of the 
World came out of the globe, glittering, and discoursed with 
the Spirit, who sang charmingly We weie delighted to 
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understand that there was no liberty anywhere but among 
ourselves, and we highly applauded the agreeable fact In 
an allegorical way, which did as w ell as any other way, we 
and the Spirit of Liberty got into a kingdom of Needles and 
Pins, and found them at war with a potentate who called in 
to his aid their old aich enemy Eust, and who would ha\e 
got the better of them if the Spirit of Libeity had not m the 
nick of time transfoimed the leadeis into Clown, Pantaloon 
Hailequm, Columbine, Hailequina, and a whole family of 
Spiites, consisting of a lemarkably stout fathei and thiee 
spineless sons We all knew what was coming when the 
Spirit of Liberty addiessed the king w ith a big face, and Hib 
Majesty backed to the side scenes and began untying himself 
behind, with his big face all on one side Our excitement 
at that crisis was great, and our delight unbounded After 
this era in oui existence, we went thiough all the incidents 
of a pantomime , it was not by any means a savage panto- 
mime, in the w^ay of burning or boiling people, oi thiowung 
them out of window, or cutting them up , w as often vei v 
droll, was always libeially got up, and cleverly presented 
I noticed that the people wdio kept the shops, and who 
represented the passengers in the thoroughfares, and so 
forth, had no conventionality in them, but were unusually 
like the real thing — from which I infer that 3’’ou may take 
that audience m (if you wish to) concerning Knights and 
Ladies, Fames, Angels, oi such like, but they are not to be 
done as to anything in the sheets I noticed, also, that 
when tw^o young men, dressed in exact imitation of the eel- 
and sausage cravated portion of the audience, weie chased 
by policemen, and, finding themselves in dangei of being 
caught, dropped so suddenly as to oblige the policemen to 
tumble over them, there w^as great lejoicing among the caps 
— as though it were a delicate leference to something they 
had heard of before 

The Pantomime was succeeded by a Melo Diania 
Throughout the evening I was pleased to obsei\e Viitue 
quite as triumphant as she usually is out of doois, and 
indeed I thought rather moie so We all agreed (for the 
time) that honesty was the best policy, and we weie as haid 
as iron upon Vice, and we wouldn’t heai of Villainy getting 
on m the woild — no, not on any consideiation whatevei 

Between the pieces, we almost all of us went out and 
refreshed Many of us went the length of dunking beei at 
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the bar of the neighbouring public house, some of us drank 
spirits, crowds of us had sandwiches and ginger-beer at the 
refieshment bais established for us in the Theatre The 
sandwich — as substantial as was consistent with portability, 
and as cheap as possible — we hailed as one of our greatest 
institutions It forced its way among us at all stages of the 
entertainment, and we were always delighted to see it, 
its adaptability to the varying moods of our nature was 
surpiismg, we could nevei weep so comfortably as when 
our tears fell on oui sandwich , we could never laugh so 
heaitily as when we choked with sandwich , Virtue nevei 
looked so beautiful or Vice so deformed as when we paused, 
sandwich in hand, to consider what would come of that 
resolution of "Wickedness in boots, to sevei Innocence in 
flowered chintz from Honest Industry in striped stockings 
When the curtain fell for the night, we still fell back upon 
sandwich, to help us thiough the ram and mire, and home 
to bed 

This, as I have mentioned, was Saturday night Being 
Saturday night, I had accomplished but the half of my un- 
commercial journey , for, its object was to compare the play 
on Saturday evening with the preaching in the same Theatre 
on Sunday evening 

Therefore, at the same hour of half past six on the 
similarly damp and muddy Sunday evening, I returned to 
this Theatre I drove up to the entrance (fearful of being 
late, or I should have come on foot), and found myself in 
a large crowd of people who, I am happy to state, were put 
into excellent spirits by my arrival Having nothing to look 
at but the mud and the closed doors, they looked at me, and 
highly enjoyed the comic spectacle My modesty inducing 
me to draw off, some hundreds of yards, into a dark corner, 
they at once forgot me, and applied themselves to their 
former occupation of looking at the mud and looking in at 
the closed doors which, being of grated ironwork, allowed 
the lighted passage within to be seen They weie chiefly 
people of respectable appearance, odd and impulsive as most 
crowds are, and making a joke of being there as most 
crowds do 

In the dark coiner I might have sat a long while, but 
that a very obliging passer by informed me that the Theatre 
was already full, and that the people whom I saw in the 
street were all shut out for want of room After that, I lost 
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no time in worming myself mto the building, and creeping 
to a place m a Proscenium box that had been kept for me 
There must have been full four thousand people present 
Carefully estimating the pit alone, I could bring it out as 
holding little less than fourteen hundred Every part of the 
house w as well filled, and I had not found it easy to make 
my way along the back of the boxes to wheie I sat The 
chandeliers in the ceiling were lighted , there was no light 
on the stage , the orchestra was empty The green cuitain 
was down, and, packed pietty closely on chairs on the small 
space of stage before it, were some thiity gentlemen, and 
two or thiee ladies In the centre of these, in a desk or 
pulpit coveied with led baize, was the presiding minister 
The kind of rostrum he occupied will be veiy well under 
stood, if I liken it to a boarded-up fireplace turned towaids 
the audience, with a gentleman in a black surtout standing 
in the stove and leaning foiward over the mantelpiece 
A portion of Scriptuie was being read when I went m 
It was followed by a discourse, to which the congregation 
listened with most exemplary attention and uninterrupted 
silence and decorum My own attention comprehended both 
the auditory and the speaker, and shall turn to both in this 
recalling of the scene, exactly as it did at the time 

veiy difficult thing,’’ I thought, when the discomse 
began, ^‘to speak appropriately to so laige an audience, and 
to speak with tact Without it, better not to speak at all 
Infinitely better, to lead the New Testament well, and to let 
that speak In this congregation there is indubitably one 
pulse , but I doubt if any power short of genius can touch 
it as one, and make it answer as one ” ^ 

I could not possibly say to myself as the discourse pro 
ceeded, that the minister was a good speaker I could not 
possibly say to myself that he expressed an understanding 
of the geneial mind and character of his audience There 
was a supposititious working man introduced into the homily, 
to make supposititious objections to our Chiistian religion 
and be reasoned down, who was not only a very disagreeable 
person, but lemarkably unlike life — very much more unlike 
it than anything I had seen in the pantomime The native 
independence of character this artisan was supposed to pos 
sess, was represented by a suggestion of a dialect that I 
certainly nevei heard m my uncommercial travels, and with 
a coaise swing of voice and manner anything but agreeable 
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to his feelings, I should conceive, considered in the light of 
a portrait, and as far away from the fact as a Chinese Tartar 
There was a model pauper introduced in like manner, who 
appeared to me to be the most intolerably arrogant pauper 
evei relieved, and to show himself in absolute want and due 
necessity of a course of Stone Yard For, how did this 
pauper testify to his having received the gospel of humility 
A gentleman met him in the workhouse, and said (which 
I myself leally thought goodnatured of him), ‘‘Ah, John^ 
I am Sony to see you heie I am sorry to see you so pooi ” 
“Poor, sir^” replied that man, di awing himself up, “I am 
the son of a Prince ^ My father is the King of Kings My 
father is the Lord of Lords My father is the ruler of all 
the Princes of the Eaith * ” &c And this was what all the 
preacher’s fellow sinneis might come to, if they would em- 
brace this blessed book — which I must say it did some 
violence to my own feelings of reverence, to see held out at 
arm’s length at fiequent mteivals and soundingly slapped, 
like a slow lot at a sale Now, could I help asking myself 
the question, whethei the mechanic befoie me, who must 
detect the preacher as being wrong about the visible manner 
of himself and the hke of himself, and about such a noisy 
lip server as that pauper, might not, most unhappily for the 
usefulness of the occasion, doubt that pieachei’s being right 
about things not visible to human senses 

Again Is it necessary or advisable to address such an 
audience continually as “ fellow sinners ” Is it not enough 
to be fellow creatures, boin yesterday, suffering and striving 
today, dying to-moirow'^^ By our common humanity, my 
brothers and sisters, by our common capacities for pain and 
pleasure, by our common laughter and oiii common tears, 
by our common aspiration to reach something bettei than 
ourselves, by oui common tendency to believe in something 
good, and to invest whatever we love oi whatever we lose 
with some qualities that are supeiior to our own failings and 
weaknesses as we know them in our own poor hearts — by 
these. Hear me ’ — Surely, it is enough to be fellow creatures 
Surely, it includes the other designation, and some touching 
meanings over and above 

Again There was a personage introduced into the dis 
couise (not an absolute novelty, to the best of my remem- 
brance of my reading), who had been personally known to 
the pieacher, and had been quite a Crichton in all the ways 
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of philosophy, but had been an infidel Many a time had 
the preacher talked with him on that subject, and many 
a time had he failed to convince that intelligent man Bu+_ 
he fell ill, and died, and befoie he died he lecorded his con- 
version — m words which the pieacher had taken down, my 
fellow-smneis, and would read to you fiom this piece of 
papei I must confess that to me, as one of an unmstructed 
audience, they did not appeal parti culaily edifying I thought 
their tone extremely selfish, and I thought they had a 
spiritual vanity in them which vas of the befoie mentioned 
refractoiy paupei’s family 

All slangs and twangs aie objectionable eveiy where, but 
the slang and twang of the conventicle- as bad in its way as 
that cf the House of Commons, and nothing w orse can be 
said of it— should be studiously avoided undei such circum- 
stances as I describe The avoidance was not complete on 
this occasion Nor was it quite agreeable to see the preachei 
addressing his pet points ” to his backers on the stage, as 
if appealing to those disciples to show him up, and testify 
to the multitude that each of those points was a clincher 

But, in respect of the large Christianity of his general 
tone , of his renunciation of all priestly authoiity , of his 
earnest and reiterated assurance to the people that the 
commonest among them could woik out then own salvation 
if they would, by simply, lovingly, and dutifully following 
Our Savioui, and that they needed the mediation of no 
erring man , m these paiticulais, this gentleman deseived 
all praise Nothing could be better than the spiiit, or the 
plain emphatic words of his discourse in these respects 
And it V as a most significant and encouraging circumstance 
that whenever he struck that chord, or whenevei he de 
scribed anything which Chiist himself had done, the array 
of faces befoie him was very much moie earnest, and ^eiy 
much moie expiessive of emotion, than at any othei time 

And now, I am brought to the fact, that the lo'west pait 
of the audience of the previous night, was not there Theie 
is no doubt about it Theie ^^as no such thing m that 
building, that Sunday evening I have been told since, that 
the lowest pait of the audience of the Victoiia Theatie has 
been attracted to its Sunday services I have been \eiy glad 
to hear it, but on this occasion of which I wiite, the lo\^est 
part of the usual audience of the Britannia Theatre, decidedly 
and unquestionably stayed away When I first took my 
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seat and looked at the house, my siu prise at the change in 
its occupants was as great as my disappointment To the 
most respectable class of the pievious evening, was added 
a great number of lespectable strangers attracted by curiosity, 
and drafts from the regular congregations of various chapels 
It was impossiblf' to fail m identifying the chai actei of these 
last, and they weie very numerous I came out in a strong, 
slow tide of them setting fiom the boxes Indeed, while 
the discourse was in progress, the respectable character of 
the auditoiy was so manifest in their appearance, that when 
the minister addressed a supposititious ^‘outcast,” one really 
felt a little impatient of it, as a figure of speech not justified 
by anything the eye could discover 

The time appointed for the conclusion of the proceedings 
was eight o’clock The addiess having lasted until full that 
time, and it being the custom to conclude with a hymn, the 
pieachei intimated in a few sensible words that the clock 
had stiuck the hour, and that those who desired to go before 
the hymn was sung, could go now, without giving offence 
No one stirred The hymn was then sung, in good time 
and tune and unison, and its effect was very striking A 
comprehensive benevolent prayer dismissed the thiong, and 
in seven or eight minutes theie was nothing left in the 
Theatre but a light cloud of dust 

That these Sunday meetings in Theatres are good things, 
I do not doubt Nor do I doubt that they will woik lower 
and lower down in the social scale, if those who preside over 
them will be veiy caieful on two heads firstly, not to dis- 
parage the places in which they speak, or the intelligence of 
their heareis , secondly, not to set themselves in antagonism 
to the natural inborn desire of the mass of mankind to 
recieate themselves and to be amused 

There is a third head, taking precedence of all others, to 
which my lemarks on the discouise I heard have tended 
In the New Testament there is the most beautiful and affect 
mg history conceivable by man, and there are the terse 
models for all piayer and for all preaching As to the 
models, imitate them, Sunday preachers — else why are they 
there, consider*? As to the history, tell it Some people 
cannot read, some people will not read, many people (this 
especially holds among the young and ignorant) find it haid 
to puisue the verse form m which the book is presented to 
them, and imagine that those breaks imply gaps and want of 
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continuity Help them ovei that first stumbling-block, by 
setting foith the history in nariative, with no fear of ex 
hausting it You will never pi each so veil, you will never 
move them so piofoundly, you will never send them away 
with half so much to think of Which is the better interest 
Christ’s choice of tv elve poor men to help in those merciful 
wondeis among the pooi and lejected , oi the pious bullying 
of a whole Union full of paupers^ What is your changed 
philosopher to wretched me, peeping in at the door out of 
the mud of the streets and of my life, when you have the 
widow s son to tell me about, the ruler’s daughter, the othei 
figure at the door v hen the brother of the tv o sisters was 
dead, and one of the two ran to the mourner, cry mg, “The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee Let the preacher 
who will thoroughly forget himself and remember no mdi- 
viduality but one, and no eloquence but one, stand up befoie 
four thousand men and women at the Britannia Theaiie 
any Sunday night, recounting that narrative to them as 
fellow creatures, and he shall see a sights 
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Is the sweet little cherub who sits smiling aloft and keeps 
watch on the life of poor Jack, commissioned to take charge 
of Mercantile Jack, as well as Jack of the national navy ^ 
If not, who is'f* What is the cherub about, and what are 
we all about, when poor Mercantile Jack is having his brains 
slowly knocked out by pennyweights, aboard the brig 
Beelzebub, or the baique Bowie-knife — when he looks his 
last at that mfeinal craft, with the first ofiicei’s iron boot- 
heel in his remaming eye, or with his dying body towed 
overboaid in the ship’s wake, while the cruel wounds in it 
do ^‘the multitudinous seas incarnadine ” ‘5* 

Is it unreasonable to entertam a belief that if, aboard the 
brig Beelzebub or the barque Bowie knife, the first officer did 
half the damage to cotton that he does to men, there would 
piesently arise from both sides of the Atlantic so vociferous 
an invocation of the sweet little cheiub who sits calculating 
aloft, keeping watch on the markets that pay, that such 
vigilant cherub would, with a winged sword, have that 
gallant officer’s organ of destructiveness out of his head in 
the space of a flash of lightning 

If it be unreasonable, then am I the most unreasonable 
of men, for I believe it with all my soul 

This was my thought as I walked the dock quays at 
Liveipool, keeping watch on poor Mercantile Jack Alas 
for me ’ I have long outgrown the state of sweet little 
cherub , but theie I was, and there Mercantile Jack was, and 
very busy he was, and very cold he was the snow yet lying 
in the frozen furrows of the land, and the north-east winds 
snipping off the tops of the little waves in the Mersey, and 
rolling them into hailstones to pelt him with Mercantile 
Jack was hard at it, m the hard weather as he mostly is in 
all weathers, poor Jack He was girded to ships’ masts and 
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funnels of steamers, like a forester to a gieat oak, bci aping 
and painting , he was lying out on yards, furling sails that 
tried to heat him off , he was dimly discernible up in a woild 
of giant cobwebs, reefing and splicing, he was faintly 
audible down in holds, stowing and unshipping cargo , he 
was winding round and round at capstans melodious, 
monotonous, and drunk , he was of a diabolical aspect, with 
coaling for the Antipodes , he was washing decks barefoot, 
with the breast of his red shirt open to the blast, though 
it was sharper than the knife in his leathern girdle , he was 
looking over bulwarks, all eyes and hair, he was standing 
by at the shoot of the Cunaid steamei, off tomorrow, as the 
stocks in trade of seveial butchers, poulterers, and fish 
mongers, poured down into the icehouse, he was coming 
aboaid of other vessels, with his kit m a tarpaulin bag, 
attended by plundereis to the veiy last moment of his 
shoie going existence As though his senses, when released 
from the uproar of the elements, weie undei obligation to 
be confused by other tuimoil, there was a latthng of w^heels, 
a clatteimg of hoofs, a clashing of non, a jolting of cotton 
and hides and casks and timbei, an incessant deafening dis 
tui bailee on the quays, that was the veiy madness of sound 
And as, in the midst of it, he stood swaying about, with his 
hail blown all mannei of wild ways, lather ciazedly taking 
leave of his plundeieis, all the iigging in the docks was 
shrill in the wind, and eveiy little steamer coming and 
going acioss the M-^rsey w^as shaip in its blowing oft, and 
eveiy buoy in the iivei bobbed spitefully up and down, as 
if there were a general taunting chorus of ^^Come along, 
Meicantile Jack’ 111 lodged, ill fed, ill used, hocussed, en 
trapped, anticipated, cleaned out Come along, Poor Mer 
cantile Jack, and be tempest tossed till you aie drowned ’ 
The uncommercial transaction w^hich had brought me and 
Jack together, was this — I had entered the Liverpool police 
force, that I might have a look at the various unlawful tiaps 
which are every night set foi Jack As my term of service 
in that distinguished corps was short, and as my personal 
bias in the capacity of one of its members has ceased, no 
suspicion will attach to my evidence that it is an admirable 
force Besides that it is composed, without favoiii, of the 
best men that can be picked, it is diiected by an unusual 
intelligence Its oiganisation against Fires, I take to ])e 

much bettei than the metropolitan system, and in all 
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respects it tempers its remarkable vigilance with a still 
more remarkable discretion 

Jack had knocked off work in the docks some houis, and 
I had taken, for purposes of identification, a photograph 
likeness of a thief, m the portrait room at our head police 
office (on the whole, he seemed rather complimented by the 
proceeding), and I had been on police parade, and the small 
hand of the clock was moving on to ten, when I took up my 
lantern to follow Mr Superintendent to the traps that were 
set for Jack In Mr Supeimtendent I saw, as anybody 
might, a tall well looking well set up man of a soldierly 
beaming, with a cavalry air, a good chest, and a resolute but 
not by any means ungentle face He carried in his hand 
a plain black walking stick of hard wood , and whenever 
and wherever, at any after-time of the night, he struck it on 
the pavement with a iinging sound, it instantly produced 
a whistle out of the darkness, and a policeman To this 
remarkable stick, I refer an air of mystery and magic which 
pervaded the\whole of my perquisition among the traps that 
were set for Jack 

We began by diving into the obscurest streets and lanes 
of the port Suddenly pausing in a flow of cheerful dis 
course, before a dead wall, apparently some ten miles long, 
Mr Superintendent struck upon the ground, and the wall 
opened and shot oXit, with military salute of hand to temple, 
two policemen — not in the least surpiised themselves, not 
m the least surprising Mr Superintendent 
All right, Sharpeye‘5'” 

All right, sir” 

All right, Tiampfoot ” 

“All right, sir ” 

“ Is Quickear there ^ ” 

“ Here am I, sir ” 

“ Come with us ” 

“Yes, sir ” 

So, Sharpeye went before, and Mr Superintendent and 
I went next, and Trampfoot and Quickear marched as rear 
guard Sharpeye, I soon had occasion to remark, had a 
skilful and quite professional way of opening doors — 
touched latches delicately, as if they were keys of musical 
instruments — opened evety door he touched, as if he were 
perfectly confident that there was stolen propeity behind it 
—instantly insinuated himself, to prevent its being shut 
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Sharpeye opened several doors of traps that were set for 
Jack, but Jack did not happen to be in any of them They 
were all such miseiable places that really, Jack, if I were 
you, I would give them a wider berth In eveiy trap, 
somebody was sitting over a fire, waiting for Jack Now, 
it was a ciouchmg old woman, like the picture of the 
Norwood Gipsy in the old sixpenny dream books , now, it 
was a Cl imp of the male sex, m a checked shirt and vithout 
a coat, leading a newspaper, now, it vas a man crimp 
and a woman crimp, who alv ays introduced themselves as 
united in holy matrimony , now, it was Jack’s delight, his 
(un)lovely Nan , but they weie all waiting for Jack, and 
were all frightfully disappointed to see us 

^^Who have you got up-stairs here^” says Shaipeye, 
generally (In the Move on tone ) 

Nobody, siirr, suie not a blessed sowd^” (Irish 
feminine reply ) 

“What do you mean by nobody's* Didn’t I heai a 
woman’s step go up-stairs when my hand was on the latch ” 
“Ah^ sure thin you’re right, surr, I forgot her^ ’Tis 
on’y Betsy White, surr Ah^ you know Betsy, surr 
Come down, Betsy darlin’, and say the gmtlemm ” 
Geneially, Betsy looks over the banisters (the steep stair 
case IS in the loom) with a forcible expression in hei pro 
testing face, of an intention to compensate herself for the 
present trial by grinding Jack finer than usual when he does 
come Generally, Sharpeye turns to Mr Superintendent, 
and says, as if the subjects of his remarks w^ere wax w oik 
“One of the worst, sir, this house is This woman has 
been indicted three times This man’s a regular bad one 
likewise His leal name is Pegg Gives himself out as 
Waterhouse ” 

“ Never had sitch a name as Pegg near me back, thin, since 
I was in this house, bee the good Lard ^ ” says the woman 
Generally, the man says nothing at all, but becomes 
exceedingly round-shouldered, and pretends to read his 
paper with rapt attention Generally, Sharpeye directs our 
observation with a look, to the prints and pictures that are 
invariably numerous on the w^alls Always, Trampfoot and 
Quickear are taking notice on the doorstep In default of 
Sharpeye being acquainted with the exact individuality of 
any gentleman encountered, one of these tw^o is suie to 
pioclaim fiom the outei air, like a giuff spectie, that Jack- 
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son IS not Jackson, but knows himself to be Fogle , or that 
Oanlon is Walker’s brother, against whom there was not 
sufficient evidence , or that the man who says he never was 
at sea since he was a boy, came ashore from a voyage last 
Thursday, or sails to morrow morning “ And that is a bad 
class of man, you see,” says Mr Superintendent, when he 
got out into the dark again, and very difficult to deal with, 
who, when he has made this place too hot to hold hnn, 
enters himself for a voyage as ste^\ard or cook, and is out 
of knowledge for months, and then turns up again worse 
than ever ” 

When we had gone into many such houses, and had 
come out (always leaving everybody relapsing into waiting 
for Jack), we started off to a smging-house where Jack was 
expected to muster strong 

The vocalisation was taking place m a long low room 
up stairs , at one end, an orchestra of two performers, and 
a small platfoim, across the room, a series of open pews 
for Jack, with an aisle down the middle , at the other end 
a laiger pew than the rest, entitled Snug, and reserved foi* 
mates and similai good company About the loom, some 
amazing coffee-coloured pictures varnished an inch deep, and 
some stuffed oieatures in cases , dotted among the audience, 
in Snug and out of Snug, the Piofessionals among them, 
the celebrated comic favourite Mi Banjo Bones, looking 
very hideous with his blackened face and limp sugar loaf 
hat , beside him, sipping lum and watei, Mis Banjo Bones, 
in her natuial colours— a little heightened 

It was a Friday night, and Fiiday night was considered 
not a good night for Jack At any late. Jack did not show 
m very gieat force even here, though the house was one to 
which he much resoits, and where a good deal of money is 
taken There was British Jack, a little maudlin and sleepy, 
lolling over his empty glass, as if he weie trying to read his 
fortune at the bottom , there was Loafing Jack of the Stars 
and Stripes, rather an unpromising customei, vith his long 
nose, lank cheek, high cheek-bones and nothing soft about 
him but his cabbage leaf hat , there was Spanish Jack, with 
curls of black hair, rings m his eais, and a knife not far 
from his hand, if you get into trouble with him , there 
were Maltese Jack, and Jack of Sweden, and Jack the Finn, 
looming through the smoke of then pipes, and turning faces 
that looked as if they were caived out of dark wood, towaids 
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th<3 young lady dancing the hornpipe who found the plat 
form so exceedingly small for it, that I had a nervous 
expectation of seeing her, in the backward steps, disajipear 
through the window Still, if all hands had been got to- 
gethei, they would not have more than half-filled the loom 
Observe, however, said Mr Licensed Victualler, the host, 
that it was Friday night, and, besides, it was getting on for 
twehe, and Jack had gone alDoard A sharp and watchful 
man, Mr Licensed Victualler, the host, with tight lips and 
a complete edition of Cocker’s arithmetic in each eye 
Attended to his business himself, he said Always on the 
spot When he heard of talent, trusted nobody’s account of 
it, but went off by rail to see it If true talent, engaged it 
Pounds a week for talent — four pound — five pound Banjo 
Bones was undoubted talent Hear this instrument that 
was going to play— it was real talent^ In truth it was 
very gocTd , a kind of piano-accordion, played by a young 
girl of a delicate piettiness of face, figuie, and dress, that 
made the audience look coarser She sang to the instru 
ment, too , first, a song about village bells, and how they 
chimed , then a song about how I went to sea , winding 
up with an imitation of the bagpipes, which Mercantile 
Jack seemed to understand much the best A good girl, 
said Mr Licensed Victualler Kept heiself select Sat in 
Snug, not listening to the blandishments of Mates Lived 
with mother Fathei dead Once a mei chant well to do, 
but over speculated himself On delicate inquiry as to 
salary paid for item of talent under consideration, Mr 
Victualler’s pounds dropped suddenly to shillings — still it 
was a very comfortable thing foi a young person like that, 
you know , she only went on six times a night, and was 
only required to be there from six at night to tw^elve 
What was more conclusive was, Mr Victualler’s assurance 
that he “never allowed any language, and never suffered 
any disturbance ” Sharpeye confirmed the statement, and 
the order that prevailed was the best proof of it that could 
have been cited So, I came to the conclusion that poor 
Mercantile Jack might do (as I am afraid he does) much 
worse than trust himself to Mr Victualler, and pass his 
evenings here 

But we had not yet looked, Mi Supeimtendent— said 
Tiampfoot, leceivmg us in the stieet again with militaiy 
salute — ^for Dark Jack Tiue, Tiampfoot Eing the wondei- 
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ful stick, rub the wondeifiil lantern and cause the spirits of 
the stick and lantern to convey us to the Darkies 

Theie was no disappointment in the mattei of Daik Jack , 
he was producible The Genu set us down in the little first 
floor of a little public house, and theie, in a stifiingly close 
atmospheie, were Daik Jack, and Daik Jack’s delight, his 
white unlovely Nan, sitting against the wall all round the 
room More than that Dark Jack’s delight was the least 
unlovely Nan, both morally and physically, that I saw that 
night 

As a fiddle and tambourine band weie sitting among the 
company, Quickear suggested why not strike Ah, 

la’ads ^ ” said a negro sitting by the door, ^^gib the jebblem 
a darnse Tak’ yah pardleis, jebblem, for ’um quad nil ” 

This was the landlord, in a Greek cap, and a dress half 
Greek and half English As master of the ceremonies, he 
called all the figures, and occasionally addressed himself 
parenthetically — after this manner When he was very 
loud, I use capitals 

^^Now den^ Hoy^ One Eight and left (Put a 
steam on, gib ’um powder ) LA-dies’ chail Bal-Ioou say 
Lemonade ^ Two Ad warnse and go back (gib ’ell a break 
down, shake it out o’ yerselbs, keep a movil) Swing corners, 
BAL-loon say, and Lemonade ’ (Hoy Three Gent 
come for’ard with a lady and go back, hoppersite come 
for’ard and do what yer can (AeiohoyO Bal-Ioou say, 
and leetle lemonade (Dat hair nigger by ’um fireplace ’hind 
a’ time, shake it out o’ yerselbs, gib ’ell a breakdown ) Now 
den ^ Hoy ^ Four ^ Lemonade Bal loon say, and swing 
Four ladies meets in ’um middle, four gents goes round 
’um ladies, iour gents passes out under ’um ladies’ arms, 
SWING — and Lemonade till ’a moosic can’t play no more^ 
(Hoy, HoyO” 

The male dancers weie all blacks, and one v as an unusually 
poweiful man of six feet three oi four The sound of their 
fiat feet on the floor was as unlike the sound of white feet 
as their faces wei e unlike white faces They toed and heeled, 
shuffled, double shuffled, double double-shuffled, covered the 
buckle, and beat the time out, rarely, dancing with a great 
show of teeth, and with a childish good humoured enjoyment 
that was very prepossessing They generally kept together, 
these pool fellows, said Mr Supeimtendent, because they 
weie at a disadvantage singly, and liable to slights in the 
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neighbouring streets But, if I were Light Jack, I should 
be very slow to interfere oppressively with Dark Jack, for, 
whenever I have had to do v ith him I have found him a 
simple and a gentle fellow Beaiing this in mmd, I asked 
his friendly permission to leave him restoration of beer, in 
wishing him good night, and thus it fell out that the last 
words I heard him say as I blundeied down the 'worn stairs, 
were, Jebblem’s elth ^ Ladies drinks fust * ” 

The night was now well on into the morning, but, for 
miles and hours we explored a strange world, w^here nobody 
ever goes to bed, but evei^body is eternally sitting up, wait 
ing toi Jack This exploration was among a labyimth of 
dismal courts and blind alleys, called Entiles, kept m w ondei 
ful ordei by the police, and in much better order than by 
the corporation the want of gaslight in the most dangerous 
and infamous of these places being quite unworthy of so 
spirited a town I need describe but two or three of the 
houses in which Jack was w^'aited for as specimens of the 
lest Many we attained by noisome passages so profoundly 
dark that we felt our way with our hands Not one of the 
whole number we visited, w as without its show of prints and 
ornamental crockery , the quantity of the latter set forth on 
little shelves and in little cases, in otheiwise wretched rooms, 
indicating that Mei can tile Jack must have an extiaoidinary 
fondness for crockery, to necessitate so much of that bait in 
his traps 

Among such garnituie, in one fiont parlour in the dead of 
the night, four women were sitting by a fire One of them 
had a male child in her arms On a stool among them was 
a swarthy youth with a guitar, who had evidently stopped 
playing when our footsteps were heard 

‘‘ Well ^ how do you do ” says Mi Superintendent, look- 
mg about him 

^‘Pretty well, sir, and hope you gentlemen are gomg to 
treat us ladies, now you have come to see us ” 

“ Order there ^ ” says Sharpeye 
None of that ^ ” says Quickear 
Trampfoot, outside, is heard to confide to himself, ‘‘Meg 
gisson’s lot this IS And a bad ’un » ” 

“WelP” says Mr Superintendent, laying his hand on 
the shoulder of the swarthy youth, ‘ and who’s this**^” 
“Antonio, sii ” 

“And what does he do heie ” 

c 
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^^Come to give us a bit of music No haim in that, 
I suppose ^ ” 

“ A young foreign sailor ’’ 

^^Yes He’s a Spaniard You’ie a Spaniard, ain’t you, 
Antonio ^ ” 

Me Spanish ” 

And he don’t know a word you say, not he , not if you 
was to talk to him till doomsday ” (Triumphantly, as if it 
redounded to the credit of the house ) 

Will he play something ” 

“Oh, yes, if you like Play something, Antonio 
ain’t ashamed to play something, are you^” 

The cracked guitar raises the feeblest ghost of a tune, and 
three of the women keep time to it with their heads, and the 
fourth with the child If Antonio has brought any money 
in with him, I am afraid he will never take it out, and it 
even stiikes me that his jacket and guitai may be in a bad 
way But, the look of the young man and the tinkling of 
the instrument so change the place in a moment to a leaf 
out of Don Quixote, that I 'wondei where his mule is stabled, 
until he leaves off 

I am bound to acknowledge (as it tends lather to my 
uncommercial confusion), that I occasioned a difficulty in this 
establishment, by having taken the child in my aims Foi, 
on my offeung to restore it to a ferocious jokei not unstimu 
lated by rum, who claimed to be its mother, that unnatural 
parent put her hands behind her, and declined to accept it , 
backing into the fireplace, and very shiilly declaring, regard 
less of remonstrance from her friends, that she knowed it to 
be Law, that whoever took a child from its mother of his 
own will, was bound to stick to it The uncommercial sense 
of being in a rather ridiculous position with the poor little 
child beginning to be frightened, was lelieved by my worthy 
friend and fellow-constable, Trampfoot , who, laying hands 
on the article as if it were a Bottle, passed it on to the 
neaiest woman, and bade her “take hold of that ” As we 
came out the Bottle was passed to the ferocious joker, and 
they all sat down as before, including Antonio and the 
guitar It was clear that there was no such thing as a 
nightcap to this baby’s head, and that even he ne\ ei went 
to bed, but was always kept up— and would glow up kept 
up— waiting foi Jack 

Latei still 111 the night, we came (by the couit “vheie 
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the man was murdered,” and by the other court acioss the 
street, into which his body was dragged) to anothei parloui 
in another Entry, where several people were sitting round 
a fire in just the same way It was a dirty and offensive 
place, with some ragged clothes drying in it , but there was 
a high shelf over the entrance door (to le out of the reach of 
marauding hands, possibly) with tw’o large white loaves on 
it, and a great piece of Cheshire cheese 

Well ^ ” says Mr Superintendent, with a comprehensive 
look all round “ How do you do ’ ” 

Not much to boast of, sir ” From the curtseying woman 
of the house This is my good man, sii ” 

You are not registered as a common Lodging House‘s” 
^^No, sir” 

Sharpeye (in the Move on tone) puts in the pertinent 
inquiry, “Then why ain’t you*^^” 

“Ain’t got no one here, Mr Sharpeye,” rejoin the woman 
and my good man together, “ but our own family ” 

“ How many are you in family 

The woman takes time to count, under pretence of cough 
ing, and adds, as one scant of breath, “ Seven, sir ” 

But she has missed one, so Sharpeye, who knows all 
about it, says 

“ Here’s a young man here makes eight, who ain’t of your 
family ” 

“No, Mr Sharpeye, he’s a weekly lodger” 

“ What does he do for a living ^ ” 

The young man here, takes the reply upon himself, and 
shortly answers, “ Ain’t got nothing to do ” 

The young man here, is modestly brooding behind a damp 
apron pendent from a clothes hne As I glance at him 
I become— but I don’t know why — vaguely reminded of 
Woolwich, Chatham, Portsmouth, and Dover When we 
get out, my respected fellow-constable Sharpeye, addressing 
Mr Superintendent, says 

“ You noticed that young man, sir, at Daiby’s*^^ ” 

“Yes What IS he’” 

“ Deserter, sir ” 

Mr Sharpeye further intimates that when w’-e have done 
with his services, he will step back and take that young man 
Which m course of time he does feeling at perfect ease 
about finding him, and knowing for a moral certainty that 
n6body in that legion will be gone to bed 
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Later still m the night, we came to another pailour up 
a step or two liom the stieet, which was veiy cleanly, neatly, 
even tastefully, kept, and m which, set forth on a draped 
chest cf drawers masking the staiicase, was such a pio 
fusion of ornamental ciockery, that it would have furnished 
forth a handsome sale booth at a fan It backed up a stout 
old lady — Hooarth drew her exact likeness more than once 
— and a boy who was caiefully writing a copy in a copy 
book 

“ Well, ma’am, how do ym do ” 

Sweetly, she can assure the dear gentlemen, sweetly 
Chaimingly, charmingly And overjoyed to see us ^ 

“ Why, this IS a strange time for this boy to be writing 
his copy In the middle of the night ^ ’’ 

^‘So it IS, dear gentlemen. Heaven bless youi welcome 
faces and send ye prosperous, but he has been to the Play 
with a young friend for his diveision, and he combinates 
his impiovement with entertainment, by doing his school 
writing afteiwaids, God be good to ye ’ ” 

The copy admonished human nature to subjugate the 
fire of eveiy fierce desire One might have thought it 
recommended stirring the fire, the old lady so approved it 
There she sat, rosily beaming at the copy-book and the boy, 
and invoking showers of blessings on our heads, when we 
left her in the middle of the night, waiting for Jack 
Later still m the night, we came to a nauseous room with 
an eaith floor, into which the lefuse scum of an alley trickled 
The stench of this habitation was abominable , the seeming 
poveity of it, diseased and due Yet, heie again, was visitoi 
or lodger — a man sitting before the fire, like the rest of them 
elsewhere, and apparently not distasteful to the mistiess’s 
niece, who w^’as also before the fire The mistress herself 
had the misfortune of bemg m jail 

Three weird old women of transcendent ghastliness, weie 
at needlework at a table in this room Says Tiampfoot to 
First Witch, ‘‘What are you making*? ” Says she, “Money 
bags ” 

“ What are you makmg*^^” retorts Trampfoot, a little off 
his balance 

“ Bags to hold your money,” says the witch, shaking her 
head, and setting her teeth, “you as has got it” 

She holds up a common cash bag, and on the table is a 
heap of such bags Witch Two laughs at us Witch Three 
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scowls at us Witch sisterhood all, stitch, stitch First 
Witch has a circle round each eye I fancy it like the 
beginning of the development of a perverted diabolical halo, 
and that when it spreads all round her head, she will die in 
the odour of devilry 

Tiampfoot wishes to be mfoimed what Fust Witch has 
got behind the table, down by the side of her, theie*^ 
Witches Two and Three croak angrily, ^ Show him the 
child ’ ” 

She drags out a skinny little arm from a brown dustheap 
on the ground Adjured not to disturb the child, she lets 
it drop again Thus we find at last that there is one child 
111 the world of Entries who goes to bed — if this be bed 

Mr Supeiintendent asks how long aie they going to work 
at those bags 

How long * 5 * First Witch lepeats Going to have supper 
presently See the cups and sauceis, and the plates 

^‘Late‘f* Ayf But we has to ’am our supper afore we 
eats it ’ ” Both the other witches lepeat this after First 
Witch, and take the Uncommercial measurement with theiu 
eyes, as for a charmed wmding sheet Some grim discour|i 
ensues, leferimg to the mistress of the cave, who will fS 
released from jail to-monow Witches pionounce Trampf<|)i 
“right there,” when he deems it a tiymg distance foi ll^ 
old lady to walk , she shall be fetched by niece in a spri^ 
cart ly 

As I took a paiting look at Fust Witch in turning awa^ 
the red marks lound her eyes seemed to have already grown? 
laiger, and she hungrily and thirstily looked out be;yond me 
into the daik doorway, to see if Jack was theie For, Jack 
came even heie, and the mistress had got into jail thiough 
deluding Jack 

When I at last ended this night of travel and got to bed, 
I failed to keep my mind on comfortable thoughts of Sea 
man’s Homes (not overdone with strictness), and improved 
dock regulations giving Jack gi eater benefit of fire and 
candle aboard ship, through my mind’s wandering among the 
vermin I had seen Afteiwaids the same vermin ran all ovei 
my sleep Evermore, when on a bieezy day I see Poor 
Mercantile Jack runmng into port with a fair wind under all 
sail, I shall think of the unsleeping host of devouiers who 
nevei go to bed, and are always in their set traps w^aitmg 
for him 
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KEFRESHMENTS FOR TRAVELLERS 

In the late high winds I was blown to a great many places 
— and indeed, wind oi no wind, I generally have extensive 
transactions on hand m the at tide of Air — but I have not 
been blown to any English place lately, and I veiy seldom 
have blown to any English place in my life, where I could 
get anything good to eat and drink in five minutes, or where, 
if I sought it, I was received with a welcome 
This IS a cuiious thing to consider But before (stimu 
lated by my own expeiiences and the representations of 
many fellow travellers of eveiy uncommercial and com 
mercial degree) I consider it fuithei, I must utter a passing 
word of wonder concerning high winds 
I wonder why metropolitan gales always blow so hard at 
Walwoith I cannot imagine what Walworth has done, to 
bring such windy punishment upon itself, as I never fail to 
find recorded in the newspapers when the wind has blown at 
all hard Brixton seems to have something on its con 
science, Peckham suffers more than a virtuous Peckham 
might be supposed to deserve , the howling neighbourhood 
of Deptford figures laigely m the accounts of the ingenious 
gentlemen who are out in every wind that blows, and to 
whom it IS an ill high wind that blows no good , but, there 
can hardly be any Walworth left by this time It must 
suiely be blown away I have read of more chimney stacks 
and house copmgs coming down with terrific smashes at 
Walworth, and of more sacred edifices being nearly (not 
quite) blown out to sea from the same accursed locality, 
than I have lead of practised thieves with the appearance 
and manners of gentlemen— -a popular phenomenon which 
never existed on eaith out of fiction and a police leport 
Again I wonder why people are alw^ays blown into the 
Surrey Canal, and into no other piece of water ’ Why do 
people get-up early and go out in groups, to be blown into 
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the Surrey Canal Do they say to one another, Welcome 
death, so that we get into the newspapeis*!^” E\en that 
would be an insufficient explanation, because even then 
they might sometimes put themsel\es in the way of being 
blovn into the Eegent’s Canal, instead of always saddling 
Surrey for the field Some nameless policeman, too, is con 
stantly, on the slightest pi evocation, getting himself blown 
into this same Surrey Canal Will Sir Richakd Mayne 
see to it, and restiam that weak minded and feeble bodied 
constable ^ 

To resume the consideration of the curious question of 
Refreshment I am a Briton, and, as such, I am awaie 
that I never will be a slave— and yet I have latent sus 
picion that there must be some slaveiy of wrong custom in 
this matter 

I travel by railroad I start from home at seven or eight 
in the morning, after breakfasting hurriedly What with 
skimming over the open landscape, what with mining in the 
damp bowels of the earth, what with banging booming and 
shrieking the scores of miles away, I am hungry when I 
arrive at the Refreshment ” station where I am expected 
Please to observe, expected I have said, I am hungry , 
peihaps I might say, with greater pomt and force, that I am 
to some extent exhausted, and that I need — in the expressive 
French sense of the word — to be restoied What is pio- 
vided for my restoration The apartment that is to 
lestoie me is a wind trap, cunningly set to inveigle all the 
draughts in that country-side, and to communicate a special 
intensity and velocity to them as they rotate in two hurri- 
canes one, about my wretched head one, about my 
wretched legs The training of the young ladies behind the 
counter who are to restore me, has been from their infancy 
directed to the assumption of a defiant dramatic show that 
I am not expected It is in vam for me to represent to 
them by my humble and conciliatory manneis, that I wish 
to be liberal It is in vain for me to represent to myself, 
for the encouragement of my sinking soul, that the young 
ladies have a pecuniary interest in my arrival Neithei my 
reason noi my feelings can make head against the cold 
glazed glare of eye with which I am assured that I am not 
expected, and not wanted The solitary man among the 
bottles would sometimes take pity on me, if he dared, but 
he IS powerless against the rights and mights of Woman 
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(Of the page I make no account, foi, he is a boy, and there- 
fore the natui al enemy of Creation ) Chilling fast, in the 
deadly tornadoes to which my uppei and lower extremities 
are exposed, and subdued by the moial disadvantage at 
which I stand, I turn my disconsolate eyes on the refresh 
ments that are to restore me I find that I must either 
scald my throat by insanely ladling into it, against time and 
for no wager, blown hot water stiffened with flour , oi 
I must make myself flaky and sick with Banbury cake , oi, 
I must stuff into my delicate organisation, a cuirant pm 
cushion which I know will swell into immeasurable dimen 
sions when it has got there , or, I mu‘=it extort from an 
iron bound quarry, with a fork, as if I were farming an 
inhospitable soil, some glutinous lumps of gristle and grease, 
called pork pie While thus forlornly occupied, I And that 
the depressing banquet on the table is, in every phase of its 
profoundly unsatisfactory character, so like the banquet at 
the meanest and shabbiest of evening parties, that I begin 
to think I must have brought down ’’ to supper, the old 
lady unknown, blue with cold, who is setting her teeth on 
edge with a cool orange at my elbow — that the pastrycook 
who has compounded for the company on the lowest terms 
per head, is a fraudulent bankrupt, redeeming his contract 
with the stale stock from his window — that, for some unex 
plained reason, the family giving the party have become my 
mortal foes, and have given it on purpose to affront me Oi, 
I fancy that I am breakmg up ” again, at the evening 
conversazione at school, charged two-and-sixpence in the 
half year’s bill , or breakmg down again at that celebrated 
evening party given at Mis Bogles’s boardinghouse when 
I was a boarder there, on which occasion Mrs Bogles was 
taken in execution by a branch of the legal profession who 
got in as the harp, and was removed (with the keys and 
subscribed capital) to a place of durance, half an hour prior 
to the commencement of the festivities 

Take another case 

Mr Grazinglands, of the Midland Counties, came to London 
by railroad one morning last week, accompanied by the 
amiable and fascinating Mrs G-razinglands Mr G is a 
gentleman of a comfortable property, and had a little business 
to transact at the Bank of England, which required the con 
currence and signature of Mrs G Their business disposed 
of, Mr and Mrs Grazinglands viewed the Boyal Exchange, 
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and the extenoi of St Paul’s Cathedral The spirits of 
Mrs Grazmglands then gradually beginning to flag, Mr 
Grazinglands (who is the tenderest of husbands) remarked 
with sympathy, “ Arabella, my dear, I feai you are faint 
Mrs Grazinglands replied, “ Alexander, I am rather faint , 
but don’t mind me, I shall be better presently ” Touched 
by the feminine meekness of this answer, Mr Giazinglands 
looked in at a pastrycook’s window, hesitating as to the 
expediency of lunching at that establishment He beheld 
nothing to eat, but butter in various foims, slightly charged 
with jam, and languidly fiizzling o\er tepid vatei Tvo 
ancient turtle shells, on which vas inscribed the legend, 

Soups,'’ decoiated a glass partition within, enclosing a 
stuffy alcove, from which a ghastly mockery of a mairiage 
breakfast spiead on a rickety table, warned the teiiified 
travellei An oblong box of stale and broken pastry at 
reduced prices, mounted on a stool, ornamented the dooi 
way , and two high chans that looked as if they weie per 
forming on stilts, embellished the counter 0\er the -whole, 
a young lady presided, whose gloomy haughtiness as she sur- 
veyed the street, announced a deep seated grievance against 
society, and an implacable determination to be avenged 
From a beetle haunted kitchen below this institution, fumes 
arose, suggestive of a class of soup which Mr Giazinglands 
knew, from painful experience, enfeebles the mind, distends 
the stomach, foices itself into the complexion, and tries to 
ooze out at the eyes As he decided against enteiing, and 
turned aw ay, Mrs Grazinglands becoming perceptibly weaker, 
repeated, “I am rather faint, Alexandei, but don’t mind 
me ” Urged to new efforts by these words of resignation, 
Mr Grazinglands looked in at a cold and floury baker’s shop, 
where utilitarian buns unrelieved by a cun ant, consorted 
with hard biscuits, a stone filtei of cold watei, a hard pale 
clock, and a haid little old woman with flaxen hair, of an 
imdeveloped faiinaceous aspect, as if she had been fed upon 
seeds He might have entered even here, but foi the timely 
remembrance coming upon him that Jaiiing’s was but round 
the cornel 

Now, Jan mg’s being an hotel for families and gentlemen, 
in high repute among the midland counties, Mr Grazing- 
lands plucked up a great spirit -when he told Mrs Giazing 
lands she should have a chop theie That lady likewise 
felt that she was going to see Life Arrivmg on that gay 
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and festive scene, they found the second waitei, in a flabby 
undress, cleaning the windows of the empty coffee room , 
and the first waiter, denuded of his white tie, making up 
his ciuets behind the Post-Office Directory The latter 
(who took them in hand) was gieatly put out by their 
patronage, and showed his mind to be troubled by a sense 
of the pressing necessity of instantly smuggling Mrs Grazing 
lands into the obscurest corner of the building This slighted 
lady (who is the pride of hei division of the county) was 
immediately conveyed, by several dark passages, and up and 
down several steps, into a penitential apartment at the back 
of the house, where five invalided old plate warmeis leaned 
up against one another under a discarded old melancholy 
sideboaid, and where the wintry leaves of all the dining 
tables in the house lay thick Also, a sofa, of mcompre 
hensible form legarded from any sofane point of view, 
murmured “ Bed , ” while an an of mingled flufliness and 
heeltaps, added, Second Waitei’s ” Secreted in this dismal 
hold, objects of a mysterious distrust and suspicion, Mi 
Grazmglands and his charming partnei waited twenty 
minutes for the smoke (for it never came to a fire), twenty 
five minutes for the sheriy, half an hour for the tablecloth, 
foity minutes for the knives and forks, three quaiteis of an 
hour for the chops, and an hour for the potatoes On 
settling the little bill — ^which was not much more than the 
day’s pay of a Lieutenant in the navy — Mr Grazmglands 
took heart to remonstrate against the geneial quality and 
cost of his reception To whom the waiter replied, sub- 
stantially, that Jairmg’s made it a merit to have accepted 
him on any terms for,” added the waiter (unmistakably 
coughing at Mrs Grazmglands, the pride of her division of 
the county), “ when individuals is not staying in the ’Ouse, 
their favours is not as a lule looked upon as making it 
worth Mr Jairing’s while , nor is it, indeed, a style of 
business Mr Jairing wishes” Finally, Mr and Mrs 
Grazmglands passed out of Jairing’s hotel for Famihes 
and Gentlemen, m a state of the greatest depression, scorned 
by the bar , and did not recover their self-respect for several 
days 

Or take another case Take youi ov n case 

You are going off by railway, from any Teimmus You 
have twenty minutes for dinner, before you go You want 
your dinner, and like Dr Johnson, Sir, you like to dine. 
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You present to your mind, a pictuie of the refiesliment table 
at that terminus The conventional shabby evening party 
supper — accepted as the model for all termini and all 
refreshment stations, because it is the last repast known to 
this state of existence of which any human creature would 
partake, but in the diiest extremity — sickens your contem 
plation, and youi words are these I cannot dine on stale 
sponge-cakes that turn to sand in the mouth I cannot dine 
on shining brown patties, composed of unknown animals 
withm, and offering to my view the device of an indigestible 
star fish in leaden pie ciust without I cannot dine on a 
sandwich that has long been pining under an exhausted 
receiver I cannot dme on barley sugar I cannot dine on 
Toffee ” You lepair to the nearest hotel, and am\e, 
agitated, in the coffee room 

It IS a most astonishing fact that the waiter is very cold 
to you Account for it how you may, smooth it ovei how 
you will, you cannot deny that he is cold to you He is 
not glad to see you, he does not want you, he w ould much 
rather you hadn’t come He opposes to your flushed con 
dition, an immovable composure As if this were not 
enough, another waitei, born, as it would seem, expiessly 
to look at you in this passage of your life, stands at a httle 
distance, with his napkin under his arm and his hands 
folded, looking at you with all his might You impress 
on your waiter that you have ten minutes for dinner, and he 
proposes that you shall begin with a bit of fish which v ill 
be ready in twenty That proposal declined, he suggests — 
as a neat originality — “a weal or mutton cutlet” You 
close with eithei cutlet, any cutlet, anythmg He goes, 
leisurely, behind a door and calls down some unseen shaft 
A ventriloquial dialogue ensues, tending finally to the effect 
that weal only, is available on the spur of the moment 
You anxiously call out, “Veal, then ^ ” Your waiter having 
settled that point, returns to ariay youi tablecloth, with 
a table napkin folded cocked-hat wise (slowly, for something 
out of window engages his eye), a white wine-glass, a gieen 
wineglass, a blue finger glass, a tumblei, and a powerful 
field battery of fourteen casters with nothing in them , oi 
at all events — which is enough for youi purpose — with 
nothing in them that will come out All this time, the 
other waiter looks at you — with an air of mental comparison 
and curiosity, now, as if it had occurred to him that you aie 
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lathei like his bi other Half youi time gone, and nothing 
come but the jug of ale and the bread, you implore yoiii 
waiter to see after that cutlet, waiter , pray do ^ ” He 
cannot go at once, for he is carrying in seventeen pounds 
of American cheese for you to finish with, and a small 
Landed Estate of celery and water-ci esses The other waiter 
changes his leg, and takes a new view of you, doubtfully, 
now, as if he had rejected the lesemblance to his brother, 
and had begun to think you more like his aunt or his grand 
mother Again you beseech your waiter with pathetic 
indignation, to “ see aftei that cutlet ^ ’’ He steps out to 
see after it, and by and by, when you are going away with 
out it, comes back with it Even then, he will not take 
the sham silver cover off, without a pause foi a flourish, and 
a look at the musty cutlet as if he were surprised to see 
it — ^which cannot possibly be the case, he must have seen 
it so often befoie A sort of fur has been produced upon 
its surface by the cooks art, and in a sham silver vessel 
staggering on two feet instead of three, is a cutaneous kind 
of sauce, of blown pimples and pickled cucumber You 
order the bill, but your waiter cannot bring your bill yet, 
because he is bringing, instead, three flinty hearted potatoes 
and two grim head of broccoli, like the occasional ornaments 
on area railings, badly boiled You know that you will 
never come to this pass, any more than to the cheese and 
celery, and you imperatively demand your bill , but, it takes 
time to get, even when gone for, because your waiter has 
to communicate with a lady who lives behind a sash-window 
in a corner, and who appears to have to refer to several 
Ledgeis before she can make it out — as if you had been 
staymg there a year You become distracted to get away, 
and the other waiter, once more changing his leg, still looks 
at you — but suspiciously, now, as if you had begun to 
remind him of the party who took the great-coats last 
winter Your bill at last brought and paid, at the rate of 
sixpence a mouthful, your waiter reproachfully reminds 
you that “attendance is not charged for a single meal,” 
and you have to search in all your pockets for sixpence 
more He has a worse opinion of you than ever, when 
you have given it to him, and lets you out into the street 
with the air of one saying to himself, as you cannot doubt 
he IS, “I hope we shall never see you here again ’ ” 

Or, take any other of the numerous travelling instances 
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in which, with more time at your disposal, you aie, have 
been, oi may be, equally ill seived Take the old-established 
Bull’s Head with its old established knife boxes on its old 
established sideboaids, its old established flue under its old 
established four post bedsteads in its old established an less 
rooms, its old established frouziness up staiis and down 
stalls, its old established cookery, and its old established 
principles of plunder Count up your injuiies, in its side 
dishes of ailing sweetbreads in white poultices, of apothe 
canes’ powdeis in rice for cuiry, of pale stewed bits of 
calf ineffectually lelying for an adventitious interest on 
foicemeat balls You have had expeiience of the old 
established Bull’s Head stringy fowls, with lover extremities 
like wooden legs, sticking up out of the dish , of its canni 
balic boiled mutton, gushing hoi ribly among its capers, when 
carved , of its little dishes of pastry — roofs of spermaceti 
ointment, erected over half an apple or four goosebenies 
Well for you if you have yet foi gotten the old established 
Bull’s Head fruity port whose reputation was gained solely 
by the old established price the Bull’s Head put upon it, 
and by the old established air with vhich the Bull’s Head 
set the glasses and D’Oyleys on, and held that Liquid Gout 
to the three and sixpenny wax candle, as it its old established 
coloui hadn’t come from the dyei’s 

Oi lastly, take to finish with, two cases that we all know, 
eveiy day 

We all know the new hotel near the station, vheie it is 
always gusty, going up the lane which is always muddy, 
where we aie suie to arrive at night, and wheie ve make 
the gas stait awfully when we open the front door We 
all know the flooring of the passages and staii cases that is 
too new, and the walls that are too nev and the house that 
IS haunted by the ghost of moitai We all know the doors 
that have cracked, and the cracked shutters thiough whicli 
we get a glimpse of the disconsolate moon We all know 
the new people, who have come to keep the new hotel, and 
who wish they had never come, and who (inevitable lesult) 
wish WQ had nevei come We all know how much too 
scant and smooth and bright the new fuinituie is, and how 
it has never settled down, and cannot fit itself into right 
places, and will get into wrong places We all know how 
the gas, being lighted, shows maps of Damp upon the walls 
We all know how the ghost of moitar passes into oui sand- 
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wich, stiis our negus, goes up to bed with us, ascends the 
pale bedroom chimney, and prevents the smoke fioin follow- 
ing We all know how a leg of our chair comes off at 
breakfast in the morning, and how the dejected waitei 
attributes the accident to a general greenness pervading 
the establishment, and informs us, m reply to a local m 
quiry, that he is thankful to say he is an entire stranger 
in that part of the country, and is going back to his own 
connexion on Saturday 

We all know, on the other hand, the great station hotel 
belonging to the company of pioprietors, which has suddenly 
spiung up in the back outskirts of any place we like to 
name, and where we look out of our palatial windows, at 
little back yards and gaidens, old summerhouses, fowl- 
houses, pigeon traps, and pigsties We all know this hotel 
in which we can get anything we want, after its kind, foi 
money , but where nobody is glad to see us, oi soiry to see 
us, or minds (our bill paid) whether we come oi go, or how, 
or when, or why, oi caies about us We all know this hotel, 
where we have no individuality, but put ourselves into the 
general post, as it were, and are sorted and disposed of 
according to our division We all know that w’'e can get 
on very well indeed at such a place, but still not perfectly 
well , and this may be, because the place is largely whole- 
sale, and there is a lingering peisonal retail mteiest within 
us that asks to be satisfied 

To sum up My uncommercial travelling has not yet 
brought me to the conclusion that we are close to peifection 
in these matters And just as I do not believe that the end 
of the world will evei be near at hand, so long as any of the 
very tiresome and arrogant people who constantly pi edict 
that catastrophe are left in it, so, I shall have small faith in 
the Hotel Millennium, while any of the uncomfortable super- 
stitions I have glanced at remain in existence 
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I GOT into the travelling chaiiot — it was of German make, 
loomy, heavy, and unvarnished— I got into the tiavellmg 
chaiiot, pulled up the steps aftei me, shut mj^self in with 
a smart bang of the dooi, and gave the woid, Go on * ” 
Immediately, all that W and S W* division of London 
began to slide away at a pace so h^ ely, that I was over the 
liver, and past the Old Kent Eoad, and out on Blackheath, 
and even ascending Shootei’s Hill, before I had had time to 
look about me in the carnage, like a collected tiaveller 
I had two ample Imperials on the loof, othei fitted storage 
foi luggage in fiont, and othei up behind , 1 had a net foi 
books overhead, gieat pockets to all the windows, a leathern 
pouch or two hung up for odds and ends, and a leading 
lamp fixed in the back of the chaiiot, in case I should be 
benighted I was amply provided in all lespects, and had 
no idea where I was going (which was delightful), except 
that I was going abioad 

So smooth was the old high road, and so fiesh weie the 
horses, and so fast went I, that it was midway between 
Gravesend and Eochester, and the widening iiver was beai 
mg the ships, white-sailed or black smoked, out to sea, when 
I noticed by the wayside a very queei small boy 

^‘Holloa'” said I, to the veiy queei small boy, where 
do you live ^ ” 

‘‘At Chatham,” says he 
“What do you do theie*?” says I 
‘‘ I go to school,” says he 

I took him up in a moment, and wre w^ent on Piesently, 
the veiy queei small boy says, “This is Gads hill we aie 
coming to, wheie Falstaff went out to lob those tiavelleis, 
and lan away ” 

“You know something about Falstaff, oh ’ said I 
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“All about him,” said the veiy queei small boy “I am 
old (I am nine), and I lead all soits of books But do let 
us stop at the top of the hill, and look at the house there, 
if you please ’ ” 

“ You admiie that house ” said I 

“Bless you, sii,” said the veiy queei small boy, “when I 
was not more than half as old as nine, it used to be a tieat 
foi me to be bi ought to look at it And now, I am nine, I 
come by myself to look at it And evei since I can recollect, 
my fathei, seeing me so fond of it, has often said to me, ‘If 
you were to be veiy perseveimg and were to woik haid, you 
might some day come to live m it ’ Though that’s impos 
sible ^ ” said the very queer small boy, drawing a low breath, 
and now staring at the house out of window with all his 
might 

I was rathei amazed to be told this by the very queei 
small boy , for that house happens to be my house, and I 
have leason to believe that what he said was true 

WelP I made no halt there, and I soon diopped the veiy 
queer small boy and w’-ent on Ovei the load wheie the old 
Eomans used to maich, over the load where the old Cantei 
bury pilgrims used to go, o\ei the load wheie the travelling 
tiains of the old impeiious piiests and piinces used to jingle 
on horseback between the continent and this Island through 
the mud and water, ovet the load wheie Shakespeare hum 
med to himself, “Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” as he sat 
in the saddle at the gate of the inn yard noticing the earners , 
all among the cherry orchaids, apple orchaids, coin fields, and 
hop-gardens , so went I, by Canteibury to Dover There, 
the sea was tumbling in, with deep sounds, after dark, ancl 
the 1 evolving Fiench light on Cape Grinez was seen regularly 
bursting out and becoming obscured, as if the head of a 
gigantic light keeper in an anxious state of mind weie inter 
posed every half minute, to look how it was burning 

Eaily in the morning I was on the deck of the steam 
packet, and we weie aiming at the bar in the usual intolei 
able mannei, and the bar was aiming at us in the usual 
intolerable manner, and the bai got by far the best of it, and 
we got by far the woist — all in the usual intoleiable manner 
But, when I was clear of the Custom House on the other 
side, and when I began to make the dust fly on the thiisty 
French loads, and when the twigaome trees by the wayside 
(which, I suppose, never will giow leafy, for they never did) 
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guarded here and there a dusty soldiei, oi field lahourei, 
baking on a heap of broken stones, sound asleep in a fiction 
of shade, I began to recover my travelling spiiits Coming 
upon the breaker of the broken stones, in a hard hot shining 
hat, on which the sun played at a distance as on a buining- 
glass, I felt that now, indeed, I was in the dear old France 
of my affections I should have kno^^ n it, without the ell 
remembeied bottle of rough ordinary wine, the cold roast 
fowl, the loaf, and the pinch of salt, on which I lunched with 
unspeakable satisfaction, from one of the stuffed pockets of 
the chariot 

I must have fallen asleep aftei lunch, for when a bright 
face looked in at the window, I started, and said 

‘^Good God, Louis, I dreamed you i^ere dead ^ ’ 

My cheeiful servant laughed and ans^\eied 
Me Not at all, sii ” 

How glad I am to wake ’ What aie we doing, Louis ^ 
We go to take lelay of horses Will you walk up the 
hilP’^ 

Ceitainly ” 

Welcome the old French hill, with the old Fiench lunatic 
(not in the most distant degree lelated to Sterne s Maiia) 
hying in a thatched dog kennel halfway up, and flying out 
with his crutch and his big head and extended nightcap, to 
be beforehand with the old men and women exhibiting cup 
pled children, and with the children exhibiting old men and 
women, ugly and blind, 'who always seemed by resurrectionai y 
process to be lecalled out of the elements foi the sudden peo 
pling of the solitude ^ ’’ 

‘‘It IS well,” said I, scattermg among them what small 
coin I had , “heie comes Louis, and I am quite roused fiom 
my nap ” 

We journeyed on again, and I welcomed eveiy new assur 
ance that Fiance stood where I had left it There were the 
posting houses, with their archways, dirty stable yaids, and 
clean postmasters* wives, bright women of business, looking 
on at the putting to of the horses , theie w^ere the postilions 
counting what money they got, into then hats, and never 
malang enough of it , theie were the standard population of 
grey hoises of Flanders descent, invariably biting one an- 
other when they got a chance , there weie the fleecy sheep- 
skins, looped on over their uniforms by the postilions, like 
bibbed aprons when it blew and rained , there were then jack- 
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boots, and then ciacking whips, theie were the cathedials 
that I got out to see, as undei some ciuel bondage, in no 
wise desiiing to see them , theie were the little towns that 
appealed to have no leason foi being towns, since most of 
their houses weie to let and nobody could be induced to look 
at them, except the people who couldn’t let them and had 
nothing else to do but look at them all day I lay a night 
upon the load and enjoyed delectable cookery of potatoes, 
and some othei sensible things, adoption of which at home 
W’’ould inevitably be shown to be fi aught with luin, somehow 
01 othei, to that iickety national blessing, the British farmei , 
and at last I was lattled, like a single pill in a box, ovei 
leagues of stones, until — madly cracking, plunging, and 
flouiishmg two grey tails about— I made my tuumphal entiy 
into Pans 

At Pans, I took an uppei apaitment foi a few days in one 
of the hotels, of the Rue de Rivoli , my fiont windows look 
ing into the gaiden of the Tiuleiies (wheio the principal 
ditfeience between the niusemaids and the floweis seemed to 
be tint the foiinei weie locomotive and the lattei not) my 
back windows looking at all the othei back Windows’s in the 
hotel, and deep down into a paved yaid, wheie my Geiman 
chanot hadietiied undei a tight fitting aich wav, to all appeal 
ance for life, and wheie bells lang all day without anyl ody’s 
minding them but certain chambeilains with feathei biooms 
and gieen baize caps, who here and theie leaned out of some 
high window^ placidly looking down, and wheie neat waiters 
with tiays on then left shouldeis passed and lepassed from 
morning to night 

Whenevei I am at Pans, I am diagged by invisible foice 
into the Moigue I nevei want to go theie, but am always 
pulled theie One Chiistmas Day, when I would lathei 
ha've been anywhere else, I was atti acted in, to see an old 
giey man lying all alone on his cold bed, with a tap of watei 
tinned on ovei his giey hair, and lunning, diip, diiji, diip 
down his wietched face until it got to the coinei cf his 
mouth, w^heie it took a turn, and made him look sly One 
New Year's Morning (by the same token, the sun was shining 
outside, and theie was a mountebank balancing a feathei on 
his nose, within a yaid of the gate), I was pulled in again to 
look at a flaxen haiied boy of eighteen, with a heait hanging 
on his bieast — ^^from his mothei,” w^as engia^en on it — who 
had come into the net acioss the iivei, with a bullet wound 
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111 Ills fail forehead and his hands cut ■with a knife, hut 
whence or how i\as a blank mysteiy This time I was 
forced into the same dread place, to see a large dark man 
whose disfigurement by watei was m a fiightful mannei 
comic, and whose expiession was that of a piize-fighter who 
had closed his eyelids under a heavy blow, but w^as going 
immediately to open them, shake his head, and ^'ccme up 
smiling” Oh what this huge dark man cost me in that 
bright city ^ 

It was veiy hot weather, and he W’^as none the bettei 
for that, and I was much the woise Indeed, a veiy neat 
and pleasant little w oman with the key of her lodging on her 
foiefingei, who had been showing him to hei little giil while 
she and the child ate sw eetmeats, observed monsieur looking 
pooily as we came out together, and asked monsieui, with 
her wondeiing little eyebrows piettily raised, if theie were 
anything the matter^ Faintly replying in the negative, 
monsieur crossed the road to a wine shop, got son^e brandy, 
and resolved to fieshen himself wath a dip in the gieat float 
mg bath on the ii\ei 

The bath was ciowded in the usual airy mannei, by a 
male population in striped diaweis of various gay colouis, 
who w’’alked up and down aim in arm, drank coflee, smoked 
cigars, sat at little tables, conversed politely with the damsels 
who disiiensed the towels, and every now and then pitched 
themselves into the river head foremost, and came out again 
to repeat this social loutine I made haste to paiticipate in 
the water part of the entertainments, and was in the full 
enjoyment of a delightful bath, w^hen all m a moment I was 
seized with an unreasonable idea that the laige daik body 
was floating straight at me 

I was out of the river, and dressing instantly In the 
shock I had taken some water into my mouth, and it turned 
me sick, for I fancied that the contamination of the creatuie 
was in it I had got back to my cool darkened room in the 
hotel, and was lying on a sofa theie, befoie I began to reason 
with myself 

Of couise, I knew perfectly well that the laige dark 
creature was stone dead, and that I should no moie come 
upon him out of the place where I had seen him dead, than 
I should come upon the cathedral of Notre Dame in an 
entirely new situation What ti oubled me was the picture 
of the creature, and that had so curiously and stiongly 
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painted itself upon my brain, that I could not get iid of it 
until it was worn out 

I noticed the peculiarities of this possession, while it was 
a leal discomfort to me That veiy day, at dinnei, some 
moisel on my phte looked like a piece of him, and I ^^as 
glad to get up and go out Later in the e\ening, I was 
walking along the Rue St Honoie, when I saw a bill at 
a public room theie, announcing small swoid exeicise, bioad 
swoid exercise, wiestling and othei such feats I went in, 
and some of the swoid play being \eiy skilful, remained 
A specimen of our own national spoit, The Biitish Boaxe, 
was announced to be given at the close of the evening In 
an evil houi, I determined to wait foi this Boaxe, as became 
a Biiton It was a clumsy specimen (executed by tw^o English 
glooms out of place), but one of the combatants, leceiving 
a straight iight-hander with the glove between his eyes, did 
exactly what the laige daik cieatuie in the Morgue had 
seemed going to do ~ and finished me foi that night 

Theie was lather a sickly smell (not at all an unusual 
fiagiancein Pans) in the little ante looin of my aimitment 
at the hotel The laige daik cieatuie in the Moigue was by 
no diiect expeiience associated with my sense of smell, 
because, when I came to the knowledge of him, he lay 
behind a wall of thick plate glass as good as a w^all of steel 
01 maible for that mattei Yet the whiff of the room nevei 
failed to lepioduee him What w’-as moie cuiious, was the 
cainiciousness wuth which his poitiait seemed to light itself 
up in my mind, elsewhere I might be -walking in the 
Palais Royal, lazily enjoying the shop windows, and might 
be legaling myself with one ot the leady made clothes shops 
that aie set out there My eyes, wandeung ovei impossible- 
waisted dressing gowms and lumirous waistcoats, would fall 
upon the mastei, oi the shopman, or even the very dummy 
at the door, and would suggest to me, “ Something like 
him f ’ — and instantly I was sickened again 

This would happen at the theatre, in the same mannei 
Often it would happen in the stieet, when I ceitainly was 
not looking foi the likeness, and when probably theie w^as 
no likeness theie It was not because the cieature was dead 
that I was so haunted, because I know that I might have 
been (and I know it because I have been) equally attended 
by the image of a living aveision This lasted about a w^-eek 
The picture did not fade by degiees, in the sense that it 
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became a wlnt less foicible and distinct, but in the sense that 
it obtruded itself less and less fiequently The experience 
may be A^olth consideiing by some who have the caie of 
childien It ^vould be difficult to overstate the intensity 
and accuiacy of an intelligent child s observation At that 
impressible time of hfe, it must sometimes produce a fixed 
impiession If the fixed impression be of an object teirible 
to the child, it will be (for want of leasoning upon) insepar 
able fiom gieat feai Foice the child at such a time, be 
Spaitan wuth it, send it into the dark against its will, lea^e 
it in a lonely bedioom against its will, and you had bettei 
murder it 

On a bright moining I rattled away fiom Pans, in the 
Geiman chaiiot, and left the laige daik creatine behind me 
for good I ought to confess, though, that I had been diawm 
back to the Morgue, aftei he was put undeigiound, to look 
at his clothes, and that I found them frightfully like him — 
particulaily his boots However, I rattled away foi Switzei 
land, looking foiw^aid and not backward, and so we paited 
company 

Welcome again, the long long spell of Fiance wnth the 
queei countiy inns, full of vases of fioweis and clocks, m the 
dull little towm, and with the little population not at all dull 
on the little Boulevard in the evening, imdei the little tiees ^ 
Welcome Monsieui the Cine, walking alone m the early 
moining a short way out of the town, reading that eternal 
Broviai} of yours, which suiely might be almost lead, with- 
out book, by this time ’ Welcome Monsieui the Cure, later 
m the day, jolting through the highway dust (as if you had 
alieady ascended to the cloudy legion), in a veiy big headed 
cabriolet, with the dried mud of a dozen winteis on it Wei 
come again Monsieui the Cine, as we exchange salutations , 
you, straightening youi back to look at the Geiman chaiiot, 
while picking in yoin little Milage gaiden a vegetable oi twm 
for the day’s soup I looking out of the Geiman chaiiot 
window in that delicious travellei s tiance which knows no 
caies, no yesterdays, no to morrows, nothing but the passing 
objects and the passing scents and sounds ^ And so I came, 
in due couise of delight, to Stiasbouig, wheie I passed a wet 
Sunday evening at a window, wffiile an idle tiifie of a vaudeville 
pla} ed foi me at the opposite house 

How such a large house came to have only thiee people 
living in it, w^as its own affair There w’-ere at least a score 
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of windows in its high loof alone , how many m its grotesque 
fiont, I soon gave up countmg The owner was a shopkeepei, 
by name Straudenheini by trade — I couldn’t make out what 
by tiade, foi he had forborne to write that up, and his shop 
was shut 

At first, as I looked at Straudenheim’s, through the steadily 
falling lain, I set him up in business in the goose livei line 
But, inspection of Straudenheim, who became visible at 
a window on the second flooi, convinced me that there was 
something moie piecious than livei in the case He woie 
a black velvet skull cap, and looked usurious and iich 
A large lipped, peai nosed old man, with white hair, and 
keen eyes, though near sighted He was writing at a desk, 
was Straudenheim, and evei and again left off w riting, put 
his pen in his mouth, and went through actions with his 
right hand, like a man steadying piles of cash Five franc 
pieces, Straudenheim, or golden Napoleons'*^ A jewellei, 
Straudenheim, a dealer in money, a diamond merchant, or 
what**^ 

Below Straudenheim, at a window on the fiist floor, sat 
his housekeeper — fai from young, but of a comely presence, 
suggestive of a well-matured foot and ankle She was 
cheerily diessed, had a fan in her hand, and -wore laige gold 
earrings and a large gold cross She would have been out 
holiday-making (as I settled it) but for the pestilent ram 
Strasbourg had given up holiday making for that once, as 
a bad job, because the ram ^vas jeiking in gushes out of the 
old roof spouts, and running in a biook down the middle of 
the street The housekeepei, hei aims folded on hei bosom 
and her fan tapping her chin, was bright and smiling at her 
open window, but otheiwise Stiaudenheim’s house front was 
veiy dreaiy The housekeeper’s was the only open window in 
it , Straudenheim kept himself close, though it was a sultry 
evening when air is pleasant, and though the rain had brought 
into the town that vague refreshing smell of grass which 
lain does bring in the summertime 

The dim appearance of a man at Straudenheini’s shoulder, 
inspired me with a misgiving that somebody had come to 
murder that flourishing merchant for the w ealth with which 
I had handsomely endowed him the rather, as it was an 
excited man, lean and long of figuie, and evidently stealthy 
of foot But, he confeired with Stiaudenheim instead of 
doing him a mortal injury, and then they both softly opened 
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the other window of that room — which was immediately ovei 
the housekeeper’s — and tried to see her by looking down 
And my opinion of Stiaudenheim was much loweied when 
I saw that eminent citizen spit out of window, clearly with 
the hope of spitting on the housekeepei 

The unconscious housekeepei tanned heiself, tossed hei 
head, and laughed Though unconscious of Stiaudenheim, 
she was conscious of somebody else — of me — there w as 
nobody else 

After leaning so far out of the window, that I confidently 
expected to see their heels tilt up, Stiaudenheim and the 
lean man drew their heads m and shut the window Pre 
sently, the house door secietly opened, and they slowly and 
spitefully crept forth into the pouiing ram They weie coming 
over to me (I thought) to demand satisfaction for my looking 
at the housekeeper, w^hen they plunged into a recess in the 
aichitecture under my wmdow and dragged out the puniest 
of little soldieis, begiit with the most innocent of little 
swords The tall glazed head dress of this w amor, Strauden 
heim instantly knocked off, and out of it fell two sugai 
sticks, and thiee or four large lumps of sugai 

The wairioi made no effort to lecover his pioperty oi to 
pick up his shako, but looked with an expression of attention 
at Straudenheim when he kicked him five times, and also at 
the lean man when he kicked him five times, and again at 
Straudenheim when he tore the bieast of his (the wairioi’s) 
little coat open, and shook all his ten fingers m his face, as 
if they weie ten thousand When these outiages had been 
committed^ Straudenheim and his man w’^ent mto the house 
again and baned the door A w’’onderful circumstance was, 
that the housekeeper who saw it all (and who could have 
taken six such wairiors to her buxom bosom at once), only 
fanned heiself and laughed as she had laughed befoie, and 
seemed to have no opinion about it, one way oi othei 

But, the chief effect of the drama w’^as the remarkable 
vengeance taken by the little waiiior Left alone in the 
rain, he picked up his shako , put it on, all w et and duty 
as it was , retiied into a couit, of w^hich Stiaudenheun’s 
house foimed the coinei , wheeled about , and brmging his 
two foiefingers close to the top of his nose, rubbed them 
ovei one another, crosswise, in deiision, defiance, and con 
tempt of Straudenheim Although Straudenheim could not 
possibly be supposed to be conscious of this strange pio 
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ceedmg, it so inflated and comfoited the little waiiioi’s soul, 
that twice he went away, and ti\ice came back into the court 
to lepeat it, as though it must goad his enemy to madness 
Not only that, but he afterwaids came back with two other 
small wairiois, and they all three did ]t together Not 
only that — as I live to tell the tale’ — but ju&t as it was 
falling quite dark the thiee came back, bunging •v\ith them 
a huge beaided Sapper, whom they moved, by recital of the 
oiiginal wiong, to go through the same performance, with 
the same complete absence of all possible knowledge of it on 
the part of Stiaudenheim And then they all went away, 
aim in arm, singing 

I went away too, in the Geiman chariot at sunrise, and 
lattled on, day aftei day, like one in a sweet dieam , with so 
many clear little bells on the harness of the hoises, that the 
nursery ihyme about Banbury Cross and the veneiable lady 
%\ho lode in state there, was always in my ears And now 
I came to the land of wooden houses, innocent cakes, thin 
butter soup, and spotless little inn bedrooms with a family 
likeness to Dairies And now the Swiss marksmen weie for 
ever rifle shooting at maiks aeioss goiges, so exceedingly 
neai my ear, that I felt like a new Geslei in a Canton of 
Tells, and went m highly deseived danger of my tyrannical 
life The prizes at these shootings, weie watches, smart 
ban dkei chiefs, hats spoons, and (above all) tea tiays , and at 
these contests I came upon a more than usually accomphshed 
and amiable countryman of my own, who had shot himself 
deaf in whole years of competition, and, had won so many 
tea-tiays that he went about the coimtiy with his carriage 
full of them like a gloiified Cheap Jack 

In the mountain country into which I had now travelled, 
a yoke of oxen were sometimes hooked on befoie the post 
horses, and I went lumbering up, up, up, through mist and 
lain, with the loai of falling watei for change of music Of 
<i sudden, mi&t and rain would clear away, and I would come 
down into picturesque little towns with gleaming spires and 
odd towers, and would stioll afoot into maiket places in 
steep windmg streets, where a hundred women in bodices, 
sold eggs and honey, buttei and fruit, and suckled their 
children as they sat by their clean baskets, and had such 
enormous goitres (or glandulai swellings in the thioat) that 
it became a science to know wheie the nurse ended and the 
child began About this time, I deseited my Geiman chariot 
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for the back of a mule (m colour and consistency so veiy 
like a dusty old hair trunk I once had at school, that I half 
expected to see iny initials in brass headed nails on his back- 
bone), and Invent up a thousand rugged ways, and looked 
down at a thousand woods of fii and pine, and •would on 
the whole have pieferred my mule’s keepmg a little nearei 
to the inside, and not usually tiavelling with a hoof or two 
ovei the precipice — though much consoled by explanation 
that this was to be attiibuted to his gi eat sagacity, by leason 
of his canying bioad loads of ^\ood at othei times, and not 
being clear but that I myself belonged to that station of 
life, and required as much loom as they He brought me 
safely, in liis own wise way, among the passes of the Alps, 
and heie I enjoyed a dozen climates a day , being now (like 
Don Quixote on the back of the wooden hoise) in the region 
of wind, now in the region of fire, now in the legion ot 
unmelting ice and snow Heie, I passed ovei trembling 
domes of ice, beneath •which the cataiact was loaiing , and 
here was leceived undei arches of icicles, of unspeakable 
beauty, and here the sweet an was so biacing and so light, 
that at halting times I lolled in the snow •when I saw my 
mule do it, thinkmg that he must know best At this pait 
of the jouiney we would come at mid-day, into half an hour’s 
thaw when the lough mountain inn would be found on an 
island of deep mud in a sea of snow^, while the baiting stiings 
of mules, and the caits full of casks and bales, which had 
been in an Aictic condition a mile off, would steam again 
By such waj^s and means, I would come to the clustei of 
chalets wheie I had to turn out of the tiack to see the watei- 
fall , and then, utteiing a howl like a ;young giant, on espying 
a tiaveller — in othei words, something to eat — coming up 
the steep, the idiot lying on the wood pile who sunned hmi- 
self and mused his goitre, would louse the woman-guide 
within the hut, who would stream out hastily, throwing hei 
child ovei one of hei shouldeis and hei goitie ovei the othei, 
as she came along I slept at leligious houses, and bleak 
lefuges of many kinds, on this journey, and by the stove at 
night heaid stones of tiavelleis who had peiished within call, 
111 wieaths and diifts of snow One night the stove within, 
and the cold outside, awakened childish atesociatioiis long 
forgotten, and I dieamed I was in Eussia— the identical seif 
out of a pictiu ebook I had, before I could read it foi 
myself— and that I was going to be knouted by a noble 
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peisonage in a fui cap, boots, and earrings, who, I think, 
must have come out of some melodrama 

Commend me to the beautiful wateis among these 
mountains ^ Though I was not of their mind they, being 
inveteiately bent on getting down into the level coimtiy, 
and I ardently desiiing to Imgei wheie I was What 
desperate leaps they took, what daik abysses they plunged 
into, what rocks they wore away, what echoes they in 
Yoked ^ In one pait wheie 1 went, they were pressed 
into the service of cariying wood down, to be burnt next 
winter, as costly fuel, in Italy But, their fierce savage 
nature was not to be easily constrained, and they fought 
with every limb of the wood , whirling it round and round, 
stripping its baik away, dashing it against pointed coineis, 
driving it out of the course, and roaring and flying at the 
peasants who steered it back again from the bank with long 
stout poles Alas ’ concurrent streams of time and watei 
cairied me down fast, and I came, on an exquisitely cleai 
day, to the Lausanne shoie of the Lake of Geneva, wheie 
I stood looking at the bright blue water, the flushed white 
mountains opposite, and the boats at my feet with then 
furled Mediteiranean sails, showing like enormous magnifica 
tions of this goose quill pen that is now in my hand 

— The sky became oveicast without any notice a wind 
very like the March east wind ot England, blew acioss me , 
and a voice said, How do you like it ^ Will it do ^ ” 

I had merely shut myself, for half a minute, in a Geiman 
tiavellmg chariot that stood for sale in the Cain age Depait 
ment of the London Pantechnicon I had a commission to 
buy it, for a friend who w'^as going abroad , and the look 
and manner of the chariot, as I tried the cushions and the 
spiings, brought all these hints of tiavelling lemembrance 
before me 

“It will do veiy well,” said I, lather soirowfully, as 
I got out at the othei dooi, and shut the carriage up 
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I TRAVEL constantly, up and down a certain line of lailvay 
that has a teiminiis in London It is the inlvay foi a 
large militaiy depot, and foi other laige bai racks To the 
best of my serious belief, I have nevei been on that railv ay 
by daylight, without seeing some handcutfed deserteis m 
the tiain 

It IS in the natuie of things that such an institution as 
oui English aimy should have many bad and tioublesome 
characteis in it But, this is a leason for, and not against, 
its being made as acceptable as possible to v ell disposed 
men of decent behavioui Such men aie assuiedly not 
tempted into the lanks, by the beastly in\eision ot natuial 
laws, and the compulsion to li\e in woise than svinish 
foulness Accoidingly, when any such Circumlocutional 
embellishments of the soldiei’s condition have of late been 
brought to notice, we civilians, seated in outer daikness 
cheei fully meditating on an Income Tax, have consideicd 
the matter as being oui business, and have show n a tendency 
to declare that we w^ould rather not have it misiegulated, 
if such declaiation may, without violence to the Chuich 
Catechism, be hinted to those who aie put in authoiity 
over us 

Any animated desciiption of a modern battle, any private 
soldier’s letter published in the newspapers, any page of the 
records of the Victoiia Cioss, will show that in the lanks of 
the aimy, theie exists under all disadvantages as fine a sense 
of duty as is to be found in any station on eaith Who 
doubts that if we all did oui duty as faithfully as the soldiei 
does his, this world would be a better place*? There may 
be greater difficulties in our way than in the soldier’s Not 
disputed But, let us at least do oui duty towards Inm 

I had got back again to that rich and beautiful poit wheie 
I had looked after Mei can tile Jack, and I was walking up 
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a hill there, on a wild Maich morning My conversation 
with my official friend Pangloss, by whom I was accidentally 
accompanied, took this direction as we took the up-hill 
direction, because the object of my uncommeicial journey 
was to see some dischaiged soldiers who had lecently come 
home from India Theie were men of Havelock’s among 
them , there were men who had been in many of the great 
battles of the great Indian campaign, among them , and 
I was curious to note what our discharged soldiers looked 
like, when they were done with 

I w^as not the less interested (as I mentioned to my official 
fiiend Pangloss) because these men had claimed to be dis- 
charged, when their light to be dischaiged was not admitted 
They had behaved with unblemished fidelity and braveiy , 
but, a change of ciicu instances had aiisen, which, as they 
considered, put an end to then compact and entitled them 
to entei on a new one Their demand had been blunder 
irigly resisted by the authoiities in India , but, it is to be 
presumed that the men weie not far wrong, inasmuch as 
the bungle had ended in their being sent home dischaiged, 
in pursuance of orders from home (There w as an immense 
waste of money, of course ) 

Under these circumstances — ^thought I, as I walked up 
the hill, on which I accidentally encountered my official 
friend — under these circumstances of the men having suc- 
cessfully opposed themselves to the Pagoda Department of 
that great Circumlocution Office on which the sun nevei 
sets and the light of reason never rises, the Pagoda Depart 
ment will have been particularly careful of the national 
honour It will have shown these men, in the sciupulous 
good faith, not to say the generosity, of its dealing with 
them, that great national authorities can have no small 
letaliations and revenges It will have made every pro 
vision for then health on the passage home, and will have 
landed them, restored from their campaigning fatigues by 
a sea voyage, pure air, sound food, and good medicines 
And I pleased myself with dwelling beforehand, on the 
great accounts of their personal treatment which these men 
would cany into their various towns and villages, and on 
the increasing popularity ol the service that would insensibly 
follow I almost began to hope that the hithei to never 
failing deserters on my railroad w ould by and by become 
a phenomenon 
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In this agieeable frame of mind I entered the woikhouse 
of Liveipool — Foi, the cultivation of laurels in a sandy 
soil, had hi ought the soldiers in question to that abode of 
Gloiy 

Before going into then wards to visit them, I mquiied 
how they had made their triumphant entry there They 
had been brought thiough the rain in caits, it seemed, from 
the landing-place to the gate, and had then been earned up 
stalls on the backs of paupers Their groans and pains dui ing 
the perfoimance of this glorious pageant, had been so dis 
tressmg, as to bung tears into the eyes of spectators but too 
well accustomed to scenes of suffeiing The men weie so 
dreadfully cold, that those who could get near the fires were 
hard to be restiained fioin thrusting then feet in among 
the blazing coals They were so hoinbly i educed, that they 
were awlul to look upon Backed with dy&enteiy and 
blackened with scurvy, one hundied and foity wretched 
soldiers had been levived with brandy and laid in bed 
My official fiiend Pangloss is lineally descended from a 
learned doctoi of that name, wdio was once tutoi to Candide, 
an ingenious young gentleman of some celebrity In his 
personal charactei, he is as humane and woithy a gentle 
man as any I know , in his official capacity, he unfoitunately 
preaches the doctrines of his lenowned ancestor, by demon 
stiating on all occasions that w e live in the best of all pos 
sible official worlds 

In the name of Humanity, ’ said I, “ how did the men 
fall into this deplorable state ^ Was the ship w ell found in 
stores ’ 

‘lam not heie to asseveiate that I know the fact, of my 
own knowledge,” answeied Pangloss, ‘‘but I have grounds 
for asserting that the stoies were the best of all possible 
stoies ” 

A medical officei laid befoie us, a handful of lotten biscuit, 
and a handful of split peas The biscuit was a honey 
combed heap of maggots, and the excrement of maggots 
The peas weie even harder than this filth A similar hand- 
ful had been expeiimen tally boiled six houis, and had 
shown no signs of softening These ’were the stoies on 
which the soldieis had been fed 

“ The beef ” I began, when Pangloss cut me short 

“ Was the best of all possible beef,” said he 

But behold there was laid befoie us certain evidence 
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given at the Coroner’s Inquest, holden on some of the men 
(who had obstinately died of their treatment), and from 
that evidence it appealed that the beef was the worst of 
possible beef^ 

‘‘Then I lay my hand upon my heart, and take my 
stand,” said Pangloss, “by the pork, which was the best 
of all possible pork ” 

“ But look at this food before our eyes, if one may so 
misuse the word,” said I ‘ Would any Inspector who did 
his duty, pass such abomination ” 

“ It ought not to have been passed,” Pangloss admitted 

“Then the authorities out there ” I began, when 

Pangloss cut me short again 

“ There would certainly seem to have been something 
wrong somewheie,” said he , “but I am prepared to prove 
that the authorities out there, are the best of all possible 
authoiities ” 

I nevei heaid of any impeached public authoiity in my 
life, who was not the best public authoiity in existence 
“ We are told of these unfortunate men being laid low by 
scurvy,” said I “ Since lime juice has been legulaily stoied 
and served out in oui navy, surely that disease, which used 
to devastate it, has almost disappeared ^ Was theie lime- 
juice aboard this transpoit*^” 

My official fiiend A\as beginning “the best of all pos- 
sible ’’when an inconvenient medical forefinger pointed 

out another passage in the evidence, from which it appeal ed 
that the lime-juice had been bad too Not to mention that 
the vinegar had been bad too, the vegetables bad too, the 
cooking accommodation insufficient (if there had been any 
thing woith mentioning to cook), the water supply exceed- 
ingly inadequate, and the beer sour 

“Then the men,” said Pangloss, a little irritated, ‘ were 
the worst of all possible men ” 

“ In what respect ” I asked 
“ Oh ^ Habitual diunkards,” said Pangloss 
But, again the same incoiiigible medical forefinger pomted 
out anothei passage in the evidence, showing that the dead 
men had been examined aftei death, and that they, at least, 
could not possibly have been habitual drunkards, because 
the organs within them which must have shown tiaces of 
that habit, were perfectly sound 

“And besides,” said the three doctors present, one and 
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all, ^ habitual drunkards brought as low as these men have 
been, could not lecovei undei caie and food, as the great 
majority of these men are reco^ellng They would not 
have strength of constitution to do it ” 

^ Eeckless and improvident dogs, then,” said Pan gloss 
Always aie — nine times out of ten ” 

I tui ned to the master of the workhouse, and asked him 
whether the men had any money ^ 

Money ‘f* ” said he I have m my iron safe, neaily four 
bundled pounds of theiis , the agents have neaily a hundred 
pounds more , and many of them have left money in Indian 
banks besides ” 

“ Hah ’ ” said I to myself, as we went up staiis, “ this is 
not the best of all possible stories, I doubt ^ ’ 

We went into a laige ward, containing some twenty or 
five and twenty beds We went into several such waids, 
one after another I find it veiy difficult to indicate what 
a shocking sight I saw in them, without frightening the 
readei from the perusal of these lines, and defeating my 
obiect of making it known 

0 the sunken eyes that turned to me as I walked between 
the rows of beds, or — worse still — that glazedly looked at 
the white ceiling, and saw nothing and cared for nothing ^ 
Here, lay the skeleton of a man, so lightly covered wnth 
a thin unwholesome skin, that not a bone in the anatomy 
was clothed, and 1 could clasp the aim above the elbow, in 
my finger and thumb Heie, lay a man with the black 
scurvy eating his legs away, his gums gone, and his teeth 
all gaunt and bare This bed was empty, because gangiene 
had set in, and the patient had died but yesterday That 
bed w^as a hopeless one, because its occupant was sinking 
fast, and could only be roused to turn the pooi pinched 
mask of face upon the pillow, with a feeble moan The 
awful thinness of the fallen cheeks, the aw^ful brightness of 
the deep set eyes, the lips of lead, the hands of ivory, the 
lecumbent human images lying in the shadow of death with 
a kind of solemn twilight on them, like the sixty who had 
died aboard the ship and w^ere lying at the bottom of the 
sea, 0 Pangloss, God forgive you ^ 

In one bed, lay a man whose life had been saved (as it 
was hoped) by deep incisions in the feet and legs While 
I was speaking to him, a nurse came up to change the 
poultices which this operation had rendered necessary, and 

D 
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I had an instinctive feeling that it was not well to turn 
away, meiely to spare myself He vas soiely wasted and 
keenly susceptible, but the effoits he made to subdue any 
expression of impatience or suffeiing, weie quite heioic It 
was easy to see, in the shiinking of the hguie, and the 
drawing of the bed clothes ovei the head, how acute the 
enduiance was and it made me shimk too, as if I weie in 
pain , but, when the new bandages were on, and the poor 
feet were composed again, he made an apology for himself 
(though he had not utteied a word), and said plaintively, 
“I am so tendei and weak, you see, sii ^ ’ Neither fiom 
him noi fiom any one sutfeiei of the v hole ghastlvnumbei, 
did I hear a complaint Of thankfulness for present solici 
tude and caie, I heatd much , of complaint not a woid 

I think I could have recognised in the dismalest skeleton 
there, the ghost of a soldier Something of the old air was 
still latent in the palest shadow of life I talked to One 
emaciated cieature, in the stiictest literality worn to the 
bone, lay stretched on his back, looking so like death that 
I asked one of the doctois if he were not dying, oi dead 
A few kind words from the doctoi, in his eai, and he opened 
his eyes, and smiled— looked, in a moment, as if he would 
have made a salute, if he could ^*We shall pull him 
through, please God, ’ said the Doctor Plase God, surr, 
and thankye,’* said the patient “ You aie much bettei to 
day, are you not said the Doctoi “Plase God, surr, 
tisthe slape I want, surr , ’iis my breathin’ makes the nights 
so long” “He is a careful fellow this, you must know,” 
said the Doctoi cheerfully , ^ it was raining haid w’-hen 
they put him in the open cait to bring him here, and he had 
the piesence of mind to ask to have a sovereign taken out of 
his pocket that he had theie, and a cab engaged Probably 
it saved his life ” The patient rattled out the skeleton of 
a laugh, and said, pioud of the story, “ ’Deed, suir, an open 
cairt was a comical means o’ bringin’ a dyin’ man here, and 
a clevei way to kill him ” You might have sworn to him 
for a soldier when he said it 

One thing had perplexed me very much in going from 
bed to bed A veiy significant and cuiel thing I could 
find no young man but one He had attracted my notice, 
by having got up and diessed himself in his soldiei’s jacket 
and trousers, with the intention of sitting by the fiie , but 
he had found himself too weak, and had crept back to his 
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bed and laid himself down on the outside of it I could 
have pronounced him, alone, to he a >oung man aged by 
famine and sickness As we weie standing by the lush 
soldiers bed, I mentioned my peiplexity to the Doctoi 
He took a board with an inscription on it fiom the head of 
the Iiishman’s bed, and asked me w^hat age I supposed that 
man to be ^ I had observed him wnth attention w hile talking 
to him, and answeied, confidently, “Fifty” The Doctoi, 
with a pitving glance at the patient, who had diopped into 
astupoi again, put the boaid back and said, Twenty foui ’ 
All the aiiangements of the waids weie excellent The}' 
could not have been more humane, sympathising, gentle, 
attentive, oi wholesome The owneis of the ship, too, had 
done all they could, liberally Theie wore bright fires in 
every room, and the con\alescent men weie sitting round 
them, reading \anous papers and periodicals I took the 
liberty of inviting my official fiiend Pangloss to look at those 
convalescent men, and to tell me w^hether then faces and 
beaimg w^eie or weie not, geneiallj, the faces and beaiing 
of steady respectable soldieis The master of the woik- 
house, overhearing me, said he had had a pietty laige ex 
perience of troops, and that better conducted men than 
these he had never had to do with They were ahvays (he 
added) as we saw them And ot us visitois (I add) they 
knew nothing whatever, except that we weie theie 
It was audacious in me, but I took anothei libeity wnth 
Pangloss Prefacing it with the obseivation that, of course, 
I knew befoiehand that theie was not the faintest desire, 
anywhere, to hush up any pait of this dreadful business 
and that the Inquest was the fairest of all possible Inquests 
I besought foui things of Pangloss Fnstlv to obsei'se 
that the Inquest teas not held m that place^ but at some 
distance off Secondly, to look round upon those helpless 
specties in then beds Thirdly, to remembei that the 
witnesses produced from among them before that Inquest, 
could not have been selected because they weie the men 
who had the most to t'^ll it, but because the\ happened to 
be in a state admitting of then safe removal Fourthly, to 
say whether the coionei and Jury could ha\e come there, 
to those pillows, and taken a little evidence ^ My official 
friend declined to commit himself to a leply 

There was a sergeant reading, in one of the fiieside 
groups As he w^as a man of veiy intelligent countenance. 
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and as I have a great respect for non commissioned officers 
as a class, I sat down on the nearest bed, to have some talk 
with him (It was the bed of one of the giisliest of the 
poor skeletons, and he died soon afterwards ) 

I was glad to see, in the evidence of an officei at the 
Inquest, sergeant, that he never saw men behave bettoi on 
board ship than these men ” 

“ They did behave very well, sii ’ 

I was glad to see, too, that every man had a hammock ’ 
The sergeant gravely shook his head ^‘Theie must be 
some mistake, sir The men of my own mess had no 
hammocks There were not hammocks enough on board, 
and the men of the tw o next messes laid hold of hammocks 
for themselves as soon as they got on board, and squeezed 
my men out, as I may say ” 

Had the squeezed out men none then ” 

“ None, sir As men died, their hammocks were used by 
other men, who wanted hammocks , but many men had 
none at all ” 

“ Then you don’t agiee with the evidence on that point ^ ” 
Certainly not, sir A man can’t, when he kno^vs to the 
contrary ” 

“ Did any of the men sell their bedding foi dunk ” 
There is some mistake on that point too, sir Men w^ere 
under the impression —I km w it for a fact at the tune — that 
it was not allowed to take blankets or bedding on board, 
and so men who had things of that soit came to sell them 
purposely ” 

Did any of the men sell their clothes for drink ” 

“ They did, sir ” (I believe there never w as a more 
truthful witness than the sergeant He had no inclination 
to make out a case ) 

“Many *5^” 

“Some, sir” (considering the question) “Soldierlike 
They had been long maichmg m the rainy season, by bad 
roads — no roads at all, in short — and when they got to Cal 
cutta, men turned to and drank, befoie taking a last look at 
it Soldier like ” 

“ Do you see any men in this ward, foi example, who sold 
clothes for drink at that time ? ” 

The sergeant’s wan eye, happily just beginning to rekindle 
with health, travelled round the place and came back to me 
“ Certainly, sir ” 
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‘ The maiching to Calcutta in the lainy season must have 
been se\ere ^ ” 

“ It was veiy seveie, sii ” 

Yet what with the rest and the sea an, I should ha\e 
thought that the men (e\en the men vho got diunk) would 
have soon begun to leco^el on boaid ship^?’’ 

So they might , but the bad food told upon them, and 
when we got into a cold latitude, it began to tell moie, and 
the men diopped ’ 

‘ The sick had a geneial disinclination foi food, I am told 
seigeann 

Have you seen the food, sii ” 

Some of it ” 

“ Have j^ou seen the state of their mouths, sii ^ 

If the seigeant, who was a man of a few orderly 
words, had spoken the amount of this volume, he could 
not have settled that question bettei I believe the 
sick could as soon have eaten the ship, as the ship’s pio 
\ isions 

I took the additional libeity with my fiiend Pangloss, when 
I had left the seigeant wnth good wishes, of asking Pangloss 
whethei he had e'vei heaid of biscuit getting diunk and 
baiteiing its nutiitious qualities foi putietaction and veimin , 
of peas becoming haidened in liquoi , of hammocks dunking 
themseh es off the face of the earth , of lime juice, vegetables, 
vmegai, cooking accommodation, w^atei supply, and beer, all 
taking to dunking togethei and going to ruin ^ If not 
(I asked him), whit did he say in defence of the officeis 
condemned by the Coroner’s Juiy, who, by signing the 
Geneial Inspection lepoit lelative to the ship Gieat Tas 
mama, chaiteied foi these troops, had delibeiately asseited 
all that bad and poisonous dunghill refuse, to be good and 
wholesome food ^ ’ My official fiiend leplied that it was 
a remaikable fact, that wheieas some officeis weie only 
positively good, and other officers only compaiatnely bettei, 
those paiticulai officeis weie supeilatively the veiy best of 
all possible officeis 

My hand and my heait fail me, m wilting my lecoid of 
this journey The spectacle cf the soldieis in the hospital 
beds of that Lneipool workhouse (a 'veiy good woikhouse, 
indeed, be it understood), w as so shockmg and so shameful, 
that as an Englishman I blush to remembci it It w ould 
have been simply unbeaiable at the time but toi the con- 
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sideration and pity with which they were soothed in their 
sufferings 

No punishment that oui ineffici<^nt laws provide, is worthy 
of the name when set against the guilt of this transaction 
But, if the memoiy of it die out unavenged, and if it do not 
lesult in the inexorable dismissal and disgrace of those who 
are responsible for it, then escape will be infamous to the 
Government (no matter of what paity) that so neglects its 
duty, and infamous to the nation that tamely sufeis such 
intolerable wrong to be done in its name 



IX 


CITY OF LONDON CHURCHES^ 

If the confession that I have often tiavelled fiom this Covent 
Gaiden lodging of mine on Sundays, should give oifence to 
those who nevei travel on Sundays, they will be satisfied 
(I hope) by my adding that the journeys in question were 
made to chuiches 

Not that I have any cuiiosity to heai poweiful pieacheis 
Time was, when I w^as dragged by the haii of my head, as 
one may say, to hear too many On suminei evenings, when 
every flower, and tree, and bud, might have better address* d 
my soft young heait, I have in my day been caught in the 
palm of a female hand by the ciown, have been violently 
sciubbed fiom the neck to the loots of the haii as a 
puiification foi the Temple, and have then been earned off 
highly charged with saponaceous electiicity to be steamed 
like a potato in the unventilated bieath of the poweiful 
Boaneiges Boilei and his congiegation, until what small 
mind I had, was quite steamed out of me In winch pitiable 
plight I have been haled out of the place of meeting, at 
the conclusion of the exercises, and catechised respecting 
Boaneiges Boilei, his fifthly, his sixthly, and his seventhly, 
until I have legaided that reverend person in the light of 
a most dismal and oppressive Charade Time was, when 
I was carried off to platform assemblages at which no human 
child, whether of wrath oi giace, could possibly keep its eyes 
open, and when I felt the fatal sleep stealing, stealing over 
me, and when I gradually heaid the orator in possession, 
spinning and humming like a great top, until he rolled, 
collapse^ and tumbled over, and I discoveied to my burning 
shame and fear, that as to that last stage it was not he, but I 
I have sat under Boaneiges when he has specifically ad- 
dressed himself to us — us, the infants — and at this present 
wilting I heai his lumbeiing jocularity (which nevei amused 
us, though we basely pretended that it did), and I behold 
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Ills big round face, and I look up the inside of Ins out 
stretched coat-sleeve as if it were a telescope with the 
stopper on, and I hate him with an unwholesome hatred 
for two houis Through such means did it come to pass 
that I knew the poweifiil pieachei fiom beginning to end, 
all over and all through, while I was veiy young, and that 
I left him behind at an eaily peiiod ot life Peace be with 
him ^ Moie peace than he bi ought to me ’ 

Now, I have heaid many pieacheis since that time — not 
poweiful , meiely Chiistian, unaffected, and leverential — and 
I have had many such preacheis on my loll of friends But, 
it was not to hoar these, any moie than the powerful class, 
that I made my Sunday joiuneys They were journeys of 
cuiiosity to the numeious chuiches in the City of London 
It came into my head one day, heie had I been cultivating 
a familiarity with all the chuiches of Kome, and I knew 
nothing of the insides of the old chuiches of London f This 
befell on a Sunday morning I began my expeditions that 
very same day, and they lasted me a } eai 

I never wanted to know the names of the churches to 
which I w ent, and to this hour I am profoundly ignoiant in 
that particuLu of at least nine tenths of them Indeed, 
saving that I know the chuich of old Gower s tomb (he lies 
in effigy with his head upon his books) to be the chuich ot 
Saint Sav^oui’s, Southwaik and the chinch of Milton’s 
tomb to be the chuich ot Ciipplegate, and the church on 
Coinhill with the great golden keys to be the church ot 
Saint Petei , I doubt if I could pass a competitive examina 
tion m any of the names No question did I ever ask of 
living cieatuie conceining these chuiches, and no answei to 
any antiquaiian quesiiou on the subject that I evei put to 
books, shall harass the leader’s soul A full half of my 
pleasure in them aiose out of then mysteiy , mysterious 
I toiind them, mysteiious they shall remain tor me 
Wheie shall I begin my lound of hidden and forgotten 
old churches in the City of London 
It is twenty minutes shoitof eleven on a Sunday mormng, 
when I stroll down one of the many narrow hilly streets in 
the City that tend due south to the Thames It is my first 
expeinnent, and I have come to the region of Whittington 
in an omnibus, and w^e have put down a herce eyed spare old 
woman, whose slate-coloured gown smells of herbs, and who 
walked up Aldersgate street to some chapel wheie she com 
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foits hei self With biimstone doctiine, I wan ant We have 
also put down a stoiiiei and sw eeter old lady, with a pietty 
laige pi aye i book in an unfolded pocket handkei chief, who 
got out at a coinei of a couit near Stationeis’ Hall, and who 
I think must go to chuich theie, because she is the widow 
of some deceased old Company’s Beadle The rest of oui 
height were nieie chance pleasure-seekeis and lural walkeis, 
and went on to the Blackwall railway So many bells aie 
iinging, when I stand undecided at a stieet coinei, that 
eveiy sheep in the ecclesiastical fold might be a bell wethei 
The discoidance is feaiful My state of indecision is lefei 
able to, and about equally divisible among, foui gieat 
chinches, w^hich aie all within sight and sound, all within 
the space of a few squaie yaids 

As I stand at the street coinei, I don’t see as many as 
four people at once going to chuich, though I see as many 
as foul chuiches with their steeples clamouiing foi people 
I choose my chuich, and go up the flight of steps to the gieat 
entrance in the towei A mouldy tower wnthm, and like 
a neglected washhouse A lope comes thiough the beamed 
roof, and a man in the coiner pulls it and clashes the bell — 
a whity blown man, whose clothes weie once black — a man 
wnth flue on him, and cobweb He stales at me, wondering 
how I come there and I stare at him, w’^ondering how he 
comes theie Through a scieen of wood and glass, I peep 
into the dim chuich About twenty people aie discernible, 
w aiting to begin Christening would seem to have faded out 
of this church long ago, foi the font has the dust of desuetude 
thick upon it, and its wooden cover (shaped like an old 
fashioned tuieen cover) looks as if it wouldn’t come off, upon 
lequiicment I peiceive the altar to he iickety and the 
Commandments damp Entering aftei this suivey, I jostle 
the clergyman in his canonicals, who is entering too from 
a dark lane behind a pew of state with curtains, wheie nobody 
sits The pew is ornamented with four blue wands, once 
carried by four somebodys, I suppose, befoi e somebody else, 
but which there is nobody now to hold oi recei\e honoui 
from I open the door of a family pew, and shut myself m 
if I could occupy twenty family pews at once I might have 
them The clerk, a busk young man (how does he come 
here*^), glances at me knowingly, as who should say, You 
have done it now , you must stop ” Oigan plays Organ- 
loft IS m a small gallery across the church , gallery congre 
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gation, two girls T ondei within myself what will happen 
when we aie lequiied to sing 

There is a pale heap of books in the coiner of my pew, 
and while the oigan, which is hoarse and sleepy, plays m 
such fashion that I can hear more of the rusty woiking of 
the stops than of any music, I look at the books, which are 
mostly bound in faded baize and stuff They belonged in 
1754, to the Dowgate family, and who were they * 5 * Jane 
Compoit must have maiiied Young Dowgate, and come into 
the family that w^ay , Young Dowgate was courting Jane 
Comport w’’hen he gave hei her piayerbook, and lecorded 
the presentation m the fly leaf, if Jane were fond of Young 
Dowgate, why did she d e and leave the book here Perhaps 
at the iickety altai, and befoie the damp Commandments, 
she, Compoit, had taken him, Dowgate, in a flush of youthful 
hope and joy, and perhaps it had not turned out in the long 
lun as gieat a success as was expected 

The opening of the service lecalls my wandeiing thoughts 
I then And, to my astonishment, that I have been, and still 
am, taking a stiong kind of invisible snuff, up my nose, into 
my eyes, and down my throat I wank, sneeze, and cough 
The cleik sneezes , the cleigyman winks , the unseen organist 
sneezes and coughs (and probably winks) , all oui little party 
wink, sneeze, and cough The snuff seems to be made of 
the decay of matting, wood, cloth, stone, non, earth, and 
something else Is the something else, the decay of dead 
citizens m the’' vaults below * 5 ^ As suie as Death it is ’ Not 
only in the cold damp Febiuaiy day, do we cough and sneeze 
dead citizens, all through the service, but dead citizens have 
got into the veiy bellows of the organ, and half choked the 
same We stamp oui feet to warm them, and dead citizens 
aiise in heavy clouds Dead citizens sticK upon the walls, 
and lie pulveiised on the sound mg-boaid ovei the cleigy 
mans head, and, when a gust of air comes, tumble dowm 
upon him 

In this A 1st expel lence I was so nauseated by too much 
snuff, made of the Dowgate family, the Comport branch, and 
other families and branches, that I gave but little heed to 
OUI dull manner of ambling thiough the service , to the brisk 
clerk’s mannei of encouraging us to try a note 01 two at 
psalm time , to the galleiy congiegation’s mannei of enjoying 
a shiill duet, without a notion of time 01 tune , to the whity 
brown man’s manner of shutting the minister into the pulpit, 
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and being veiy particular with the lock of the door, as if he 
were a dangeious animal But, I tried again next Sunday, 
and soon accustomed myself to the dead citizens hen I found 
that I could not possibly get on without them among the 
City churches 

Anothei Sunday 

Aftei being again lung for by conflicting bells, like a leg 
of mutton 01 a laced hat a hundred yeais ago, I make 
selection of a church oddly put away in a corner among 
a number of lanes — a smallei chuich than the last, and an 
ugly of about the date of Queen Anne As a congregation, 
we are fourteen strong not counting an exhausted charity 
school in a gallery, which has dwindled away to four boys, 
and two girls In the porch, is a benefaction of loaves of 
bread, which there would seem to be nobody left in the 
exhausted congregation to claim, and which I «aw an 
exhausted beadle, long faded out of uniform, eating with his 
eyes for self and family when I passed m There is also an 
exhausted clerk in a brown wig, and two or thiee exhausted 
doors and windows have been bucked up, and the seivice 
books aie musty, and the pulpit cushions are threadbare, and 
the whole of the chuich furnituie is in a ^ery advanced 
stage of exhaustion We are thiee old women (habitual), 
two young lovers (accidental), two tradesmen, one with 
a wife and one alone, an aunt and nephew, again two giils 
(these two gills diessed out foi church with everything about 
them limp that should be stitf, and vice versa, aie an invariable 
experience ) and three sniggering boys The clergyman is, 
perhaps, the chaplain of a civic company , he has the moist 
and vinous look, and eke the bulbous booii, of one acquainted 
with ’Twenty port, and comet vintages 

We aie so quiet in our dulness that the three sniggering 
boys, who have got away into a corner by the altar-railing, 
give us a start, like crackeis, whenever they laugh And this 
reminds me of my own village church where, during sermon- 
time on blight Sundays when the birds aie very musical 
indeed, farmers’ boys patter out over the stone pavement, 
and the clerk steps out from his desk after them, and is 
distinctly heard in the summer repose to pursue and punch 
them in the chuichyaid, and is seen to return with a medi- 
tative countenance, making believe that nothing of the soit 
has happened The aunt and nephew in this City church 
^le much disturbed by the sniggering boys The nephew is 
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himself a boy, and the sniggerers tempt him to seculai 
thoughts of marbles and string, by secretly offering such 
commodities to his distant contemplation This young 
Saint Anthony foi a while resists, but piesently becomes 
a backslidei, and in dumb show defies the sniggeieis to 
heave” a maible or tvo in his diiection Herein he is 
detected by the aunt (a rigoious reduced gentlewoman who 
has the charge of offices), and I perceive that worthy relative 
to poke him in the side, with the coirugated hooked handle 
of an ancient umbiella The nephew revenges himself foi 
this, by holding his bieath and teinfying his kinswoman 
with the diead belief that he has made up his mind to burst 
Regardless of whispers and shakes, he swells and becomes 
discoloured, and yet again swells and becomes discoloured, 
until the aunt can bear it no longer, but leads him out, with 
no visible neck, and with his eyes going before him like 
a pi awn s This causes the sniggeiers to regard flight as an 
eligible move, and I know which of them will go out first, 
because of the ovei devout attention that he suddenly con 
centrates on the cleigyman In a little while, this hypocrite, 
with an elaboiate demonstiation of hushing his footsteps, 
and with a face generally expressive of having until now 
forgotten a religious appointment else'svhere, is gone Num 
her two gets out in the same "way, but rather quicker 
Number three getting safely to the door, there turns leckless, 
and banging it ope i, flies forth with a Whoop ^ that vibrates 
to the top of the towei above us 

The clergyman, who is of a prandial presence and a 
muffled voice, may be scant of hearing as well as of breath, 
but he only glances up, as having an idea that somebody 
has said Amen in a wiong place, and continues his steady 
jog trot, like a farmer's wife going to market He does all 
he has to do, m the same easy way, and gives us a concise 
sermon, still like the jog-tiot of the farmer’s wife on a level 
load Its drowsy cadence soon lulls the three old women 
asleep, and the unmarried tradesman sits looking out at 
window?-, and the married tradesman sits looking at his 
wife’s bonnet, and the lovers sit looking at one another, 
so superlatively happy, that I mind when I, turned of 
eighteen, went with my Angelica to a City church on 
account of a shower (by this special coincidence that it 
was in Huggm-lane), and when I said to my Angelica, 
‘^Let the blessed event, Angelica, occur at no altar but 
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this’ ’ and ^hen my Angelica consented that it should 
oceui at no othei — which it ceitamly ne\ei did, for it ne\ei 
occuiied anywheie And 0, Angelica, what has become 
ot you, this piesent Sunday moining when I cant attend 
to the seiinon , and, inoie difficult question than that, \^hat 
has become of Me as I was when I sat b^ }oui side ^ 

But, wo leceive the signal to make that unanimous dne 
which siuely is a little conventionrl— like the stiange 
lusthngs and settlings and dealings of thioatb and noses, 
which aie nc\er di'^pensed with, at ceitain points of the 
Chuich seiMce, and aie iie\ei held to be necessaij under 
any othei cii cum stances In a minute moie it is all o\ei 

and the oigan expiesses itself to be as glad of it as it can 
be of anything in its iheuinatic state, and in anothei iniiiute 
we aie all of us out of the chuich, and Whity blown has 
locked it up Anothei minute oi little moie, and, in the 
neighbouring chuichyard — not the yaid of that chuich, 
but of another — a churchyaid like a gieat shabby old migno 
nette liox, with two trees in it and one tomb — I meet 
Whity blown, ii his pii\ate capacity, fetching a pint ot 
beer foi his dinnei fioin the public house in the coinei, 
wheie the keys of the lotting fiieladdeis aie kept and w^eie 
iievei asked foi, and wheie theie is a lagged, white seamed, 
out at elbowed bagatelle boaid on the hist flooi 
In one of these City chuiches, and only in one I found 
an individual who might have been claimed as expiessly 
a City peisonage I lemembei the chuich, by the teatuie 
that the cleigyinan couldn’t get to his own desk without going 
thiough the cleik’s, oi couldn’t get to the pulpit without 
going thiough the leading desk — I foiget wffiich, and it is 
no matter — and by the piesence of this peisonage among 
the exceedingly sparse congiegation I doubt if we weie 
a dozen, and we had no exhausted chanty school to help us 
out The peisonage w^ac diessed m black of squaie cut, 
and was stiicken in jeais, and wore a black velvet cap, and 
cloth shoes He was of a staid, w^'ealth^, and dissatisfied 
aspect In his hand, he conducted to chuich a mysteiious 
child a child of the feminine gender The child had a 
beavei hat, with a stiff diab plume that surely nevei 
belonged to any bud of the an The child was fuither 
attired m a nankeen fiock and spencer, blown boxing 
gloves, and a veil It had a blemish, m the nature of 
cun ant jelly, on its chm , and was a thiisty child Iiiso- 
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much that the personage carried in his pocket a gieen bottle, 
from which, when the first psalm was given out, the child 
was openly lefreshed At all othei times throughout the 
seivice it was motionless, and stood on the seat of the laige 
pew, closely fitted into the coiner, like a rain-water pipe 
The personage never opened his book, and never looked 
at the clergyman He never sat down eithei, but stood 
with his arms leaning on the top of the pew, and his fore- 
head sometimes shaded with his right hand, always looking 
at the church door It was a long church for a chuich of 
its size, and he was at the upper end, but he always looked 
at the door That he was an old bookkeeper, oi an old 
tiader who had kept his own books, and that he might be 
seen at the Bank of England about Dividend times, no 
doubt That he had lived in the City all his life and was 
disdainful of other localities, no doubt Why he looked 
at the door, I never absolutely proved, but it is my belief 
that he lived m expectation of the time when the citizens 
would come back to live m the City, and its ancient glories 
would be lenewed He appeared to expect that this would 
occur on a Sunday, and that the wanderers would first 
appeal, in the deserted churches, penitent and humbled 
Hence, he looked at the door which they never darkened 
Whose child the child was, whethei the child of a dis 
inherited daughtei, or some paiish orphan whom the 
personage had adopted, theie was nothing to lead up to 
It nevei played, or skipped, or smiled Once, the idea 
occuired to me that it was an automaton, and that the 
personage had made it, but following the strange couple 
out one Sunday I heard the personage say to it, ‘‘ Thiiteen 
thousand pounds , ” to which it added in a 'sveak human 
voice, “ Seventeen and fourpence ” Four Sundays I followed 
them out, and this is all I evei heaid or saw them say One 
Sunday, I followed them home They lived behind a pump, 
and the personage opened their abode with an exceeding large 
key The one solitary inscription on then house related to 
a fire-plug The house was partly undermined by a deserted 
and closed gateway , its windows were blind with diit , 
and it stood with its face disconsolately turned to a wall 
Five gieat churches and two small ones lang their Sunday 
bells between this house and the chuich the couple fie- 
quented, so they must have had some special reason for 
going a quaitei of a mile to it The last time I saw them, 
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was on tins wise I had been to exploie anothei church 
at a distance, and happened to pass the chinch they tie 
quented, at about two of the afternoon when that edifice 
was closed But, a little sidedooi, which I had ne'vei 
obseived befoie, stood open, and disclosed ceitain cellaious 
steps Methought They are airing the vaults to day, 
when the peisonage and the child silently ai lived at the 
steps, and silently descended Of course, I came to the con 
elusion that the peisonage had at last despaiied of the looked 
for letuin of the penitent citizens, and that he and the child 
w ent down to get themseh es biuied 

In the couise of my pilgi images I came upon one obscuie 
church which had bioken out in the melodiamatic stjle 
and was got up with \aiious tawdiy decoiations, much aftei 
the mannei of the extinct London ma> poles These attiac 
tions had induced several young piiests or deacens in black 
bibs for waistcoats, and se\eial young ladies mteiested in 
that holy order (the propoition being, as I estimated, se^en 
teen young ladies to a deacon), to come into the City as 
a new and odd excit^^ment It was wondeiful to see how 
these young people played out then little play in the heai i 
of the City, all among themselves, without the deseited 
City’s knowing anything about it It was as if }ou should 
take an empty counting-house on a Sunday, and act one of 
the old Mysteries theie They had impressed a small school 
(fiom w^hat neighbourhood I dont know) to assist m the 
peiformances, and it was pleasant to notice fi antic gai lands 
of inscription on the walls, especially addressing those pooi 
innocents in characters impossible for them to deciphei 
There w as a remarkably agreeable smell of pomatum in thi-> 
congregation 

But, in othei cases, rot and mildew and dead citizens 
formed the uppermost scent, while, infused into it m a 
dreamy way not at all displeasing, was the staple chaiactei 
of the neighbourhood In the churches about Mai k lane 
for example, theie was a diy whiff of wheat, and I acci 
dentally stiuck an any sample of bailey out of an aged 
hassock in one of them Fiom Rood lane to Towei sheet, 
and theieabouts, theie was often a subtle flavoui of wine 
sometimes, of tea One chuich near Mincing lane smelt 
like a druggist’s drawer Behind the Monument the seivice 
had a flavour of damaged oianges, wdiich, a little fuithei 
down towaids the iiver, tempeied into heiiings, and giadu- 
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ally toned into a cosmopolitan blast of fish In one church, 
the exact counterpart of the church in the Rake’s Progress 
where the hero is being married to the horrible old lady, 
there was no speciality of atmosphere, until the oigan shook 
a perfume of hides all over us from some adjacent waie- 
house 

Be the scent what it would, howevei, theie was no speci 
ality in the people Theie were never enough of them to 
represent any calling or neighbourhood They had all gone 
elsewhere over night, and the few stragglers in the many 
churches languished there inexpressively 

Among the Uncommercial tiavels m which I have engaged, 
this year of Sunday tiavel occupies its ovn place, apart fiom 
all the rest Whether I think of the church where the sails 
of the oyster boats in the river almost flapped against the 
windows, or of the chuich wheie tho lailioad made the bells 
hum as the ham rushed by above the roof, I recall a curious 
expel lence On summei Sundays, m the gentle rain or the 
bright sunshine— either, deepening the idleness of the idle 
City — I have sat, in that singular silence which belongs to 
resting places usually astii, in scoies of buildings at the heait 
of the world’s metropolis, unknown to fai greater numbers of 
people speaking the English tongue, than the ancient edifices 
of the Eternal City, or the Pyramids of Egypt The dark 
vestiies and registries into which I have peeped, and the little 
hemmed-m churchyards that have echoed to my feet, have 
left impressions on my memory as distinct and quaint as any 
it has in that way leceived In all those dusty registers that 
the worms aie eating, there is not a line but made some 
heaits leap, oi some tears flow, in then day Still and dry 
now, still and dry ^ and the old tiee at the window with no 
room for its blanches, has seen them all out So with the 
tomb of the old Master of the old Company, on which it 
drips His son restored it and died, his daughter restored 
it and died, and then he had been remembered long enough, 
and the tree took possession of him, and his name cracked 
out 

There are few more stiiking indications of the changes of 
manneis and customs that two or three hundred yeais have 
brought about, than these deserted churches Many of them 
are handsome and costly structures, several of them were 
designed by Wren, many of them arose from the ashes of 
the great fire, others of them outlived the plague and the 
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fire too, to die a slow death in these later days No one 
can be sure of the coming time , but it is not too much to 
say of it that it has no sign in its outsetting tides, of the 
leflux to these chuiches of then congregations and uses 
They remain like the tombs of the old citizens \\ho lie 
beneath them and around them, Monuments of anothei age 
They are worth a Sunday exploration, now and then, foi 
they yet echo, not unhaimoniously, to the time when the 
City of London leally was London , when the Prentices and 
Trained Bands weie of mark in the state, when even the 
Lord Mayor himself was a Eeality — not a Fiction conven 
tionally be puffed on one day in the year by illustiious 
fi lends, who no less conventionally laugh at him on the 
lemaming three hundred and sixty four days 
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SHY NEIGHBOURHOODS 

So much of my travelling is done on foot, that if I cherished 
betting propensities, I should probably be found registered 
in spotting newspapers under some such title as the Elastic 
Novice, challenging all eleven stone mankind to competition 
in walking My last special feat was turning out of bed at 
two, after a hard day, pedestrian and otherwise, and walking 
thirty miles into the country to breakfast The road 'was so 
lonely in the night, that I fell asleep to the monotonous 
sound of my own feet, domg their regular four miles an houi 
Mile after mile I walked, without the slightest sense of 
e'^eition, dozing heavily and dreaming constantly It was 
only when I made a stumble like a drunken man, or struck 
out into the road to avoid a horseman close upon me on the 
path — ^who had no existence — that I came to myself and 
looked about The day broke mistily (it was autumn time), 
and I could not disembairass myself of the idea that I had to 
climb those heights and banks of cloud, and that there was 
an Alpine Convent somewhere behind the sun, where I was 
going to breakfast This sleepy notion was so much strongei 
than such substantial objects as villages and haystacks, that, 
after the sun was up and bright, and when I was sufficiently 
awake to have a sense of pleasure in the prospect, I still 
occasionally caught myself looking about for wooden aims to 
point the right tiack up the mountain, and wondeiing theie 
was no snow yet It is a curiosity of broken sleep that I 
made immense quantities of veises on that pedestrian occasion 
(of couise I never make any when I am in my right senses), 
and that I spoke a certain language once pretty familiar to 
me, but which I have nearly forgotten from disuse, with 
fluency Of both these phenomena I have such frequent 
experience in the state between sleeping and waking, that I 
sometimes argue with myself that I know I cannot be awake, 
foi, if I were, I should not be half so ready The leadiness 
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IS not miagmaiy, because I often recall long strings of tlie 
veises, ^nd many turns of the fluent speech, after I am broad 
awake 

My walking is of t\\o kinds one, straight on end to a 
definite goal at a round pace , one, objectless, loitering, and 
purely vagabond In the latter state, no gipsy on earth is 
a greater vagabond than myself, it is so natuial to me and 
strong with me, that I think I must be the descendant, at 
no great distance, of some iireclaimable tiamp 

One of the pleasantest things I have lately met with, in 
a vagabond couise of shy metiopolitan neighbourhoods and 
small shops, is the fancy of a humble aitist, as exemplified 
in two portraits representing Mr Thomas Sayeis, of Great 
Britain, and Mi John Heenan, of the United States of 
Ameiica These illustiious men are highly colouied in 
fighting trim, and fighting attitude To suggest the pastoral 
and meditative nature of then peaceful calling, Mr Heenan 
IS represented on emerald swaid, ^Mth piimioses and othei 
modest flowers springing up under the heels of his half- 
boots , while Mr Sayeis is impelled to the administiation 
of his favouiite blow, the Auctioneer, by the silent eloquence 
of a village church The humble homes of England, with 
their domestic virtues and honeysuckle poiches, urge both 
heroes to go in and win , and the laik and other singing 
buds aie observable in the upper air, ecstatically cai oiling 
then thanks to Heaven for a fight On the whole, the 
associations entwined with the pugilistic ait by this artist 
aie much in the mannei of Izaak Walton 

But, it IS with the lower animals of back streets and by 
ways that my present purpose rests For human notes we 
may return to such neighboiiihoods when leisuie and oppoi 
tumty serve 

Nothing in shy neighbourhoods perplexes my mind more 
than the bad company birds keep Foreign buds often get 
into good society, but British birds are inseparable from low 
associates There is a whole stieet of them in St Giles’s 
and I always find them in poor and immoral neighboui hoods, 
convement to the public-house and the pawnbiokei’s They 
seem to lead people into drinking, and even the man who 
makes their cages usually gets into a chionic state of black 
eye Why is this Also, they will do things for people in 
short skirted velveteen coats wnth bone buttons, oi in sleeved 
waistcoats and fiii caps, which they cannot be persuaded b\ 
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the respectable orders of society to undertake In a duty 
court in Spitalfields, once, I found a goldfinch drawing his 
own watei, and drawing as much of it as if he were in a 
consuming fevei That goldfinch lived at a bird-shop, and 
offered, in wilting, to baiter himself against old clothes, 
empty bottles, or even kitchen stuff Surely a low thing 
and a depraved taste in any finch ^ I bought that goldfinch 
foi money He w^as sent home, and hung upon a nail ovei 
against my table He lived outside a counteifeit dwelling- 
house, supposed (as I argued) to be a dyei s , otherwise it 
would have been impossible to account for his perch sticking 
out of the gariet window From the time of his appearance 
in my loom, either he left off being thirsty — which was not 
in the bond — or he could not make up his mind to hear his 
little bucket drop back into his well when he let it go a 
shock which in the best of times had made him tremble 
He drew no w^ater but by stealth and under the cloak of 
night After an interval of futile and at length hopeless 
expectation, the merchant who had educated him was ap 
pealed to The merchant was a bow legged chaiactei, with 
a flat and cushiony nose, like the last new stiawbeiry He 
wore a fur cap, and shorts, and was of the velveteen lace, 
velve teeny He sent woid that he would ‘^look lound ” 
He looked round, appeared in the doorway of the loom, and 
slightly cocked up his evil eye at the goldfinch Instantly 
a 1 aging thirst beset that bird , w’^hen it was appeased, he 
still diew several unnecessaiy buckets of watei , and finally, 
leaped about his peich and shaipened his bill, as if he had 
been to the neaiest wine vaults and got drunk 

Donkeys again I knov’- shy neighboiiihoods wheie the 
Donkey goes in at the stieet door, and appeals to live up 
stairs, for I have examined the backyaid from over the 
palings, and have been unable to make him out Gentility, 
nobility, Koyalty, would appeal to that donkey in vain to 
do what he does foi a costermoiigei Feed him with oats at 
the highest price, put an mfant piince and piincess in a pair 
of panniers on his back, adjust his delicate trappings to a 
nicety, take liim to the softest slopes at Windsor, and tiy 
what pace you can get out of him Then, staive him, 
harness him j^nyhow to a truck with a flat tray on it, and 
see him bowl from Whitechapel to Bayswater There ap 
peais to be no paiticular private understanding between 
birds and donkevs, in a state of nature, but in the shy 
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neighboulhood state, you shall see them always in the same 
hands and always developing then veiy best eneigies foi the 
very orst company I have known a donkey — by sight , 
wc weie not on speaking teims — who lived ovei on the 
Suirey side of London budge, among the fastnesses of 
Jacob’s Island and Dockhead It was the habit of that 
animal, when his services were not in immediate requisi- 
tion, to go out alone, idling I ha\e met him a mile from 
his place of lesidence, loitering about the streets , and the 
expression oi his countenance at such times vas most 
degraded He was attached to the establishment of an 
elderly lady who sold periwinkles, and he xised to stand on 
Satuiday nights with a caitful of those delicacies outside 
a gin shop, piickmg up his eais when a customer came to 
the cart, and too evidently deriving satisfaction fiom the 
knowledge that they got bad measme His mistiess was 
sometimes overtaken by inebiiety The last time lever saw 
him (about five years ago) he w’-as in circumstances of diffi 
culty, caused by this failing Having been left alone with 
the cart of periwinkles, and forgotten, he went off idling 
He prowled among his usual low haunts foi some time, 
gratifying his depraved tastes, until, not taking the cart 
into his calculations, he endeavoured to turn up a nanow 
alley, and became greatly involved He was taken into 
custody by the police, and, the Green Yard of the distiict 
being near at hand, was backed into that place of durance 
At that Cl ISIS, I encountered him , the stubborn sense he 
evinced of being — not to compromise the expression — a 
blackguard, I never saw exceeded in the human subject 
A flaring candle in a paper shade, stuck in among his peri- 
winkles, showed him, with his lagged harness broken and 
his cart extensively shattered, twitching his mouth and shak- 
ing his hanging head, a pictuie of disgrace and obduiacy 
I have seen boys being taken to station houses, who weie as 
like him as his own brother 

The dogs of shy neighbourhoods, I observe to avoid play, 
and to be conscious of poveity They avoid work, too, if 
they can, of course , that is in the nature of all animals I 
have the pleasure to know a dog in a back stieet in the 
neighbourhood of Walworth, who has greatly distinguished 
himself in the minor drama, and who takes his portrait 
with him when he makes an engagement, for the illustration 
of the play bill His portrait (wdiich is not at all like him) 
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represents him in the act of draggmg to the earth a recieant 
Indian, who is supposed to have tomahawked, or essayed to 
tomahawk, a British officer The design is puie poetry, foi 
there is no such Indian in the piece, and no such incident 
He IS a dog of the Newfoundland bleed, for whose honesty 
I would be bail to any amount , but whose intellectual 
qualities in association with diamatic fiction, I cannot late 
high Indeed, he is too honest foi the profession he has 
entered Being at a town in Yorkshiie last summer, and 
seeing him posted in the bill of the night, I attended the 
performance His first scene was eminently successful , but, 
as it occupied a second in its representation (and five lines 
m the bill), it scarcely afforded ground for a cool and 
delibeiate judgment of his powers He had merely to bark, 
lun on, and jump through an inn window, after a comic 
fugitive The next scene of importance to the fable was a 
little maned in its interest by his over-anxiety , forasmuch 
as while his mastei (a belated soldier in a den of robbers on 
a tempestuous night) was feelingly lamenting the absence 
of his faithful dog, and laying great stress on the fact that 
he was thirty leagues away, the faithful dog w’^as barking 
iLuiously in the prompter’s box, and clearly choking himself 
igainst his collai But it was in his gieatest scene of all, 
that his honesty got the better of him He had to entei 
a dense and trackless foiest, on the trail of the murdeiei, 
and there to fly at the murdeiei when he found him resting 
it the foot of a tree, with his victim bound ready foi 
slaughter It was a hot night, and he came mto the foiest 
from an altogether unexpected direction, in the sweetest 
temper, at a veiy deliberate tiot, not in the least excited , 
trotted to the foot-lights with his tongue out , and there sat 
down, panting, and amiably suiveying the audience, with 
his tail beating on the boaids, like a Dutch clock Mean 
while the murderer, impatient to leceive his doom, was 
audibly calling to him ‘‘ Co o ome here ^ ” while the victim, 
struggling with his bonds, assailed him with the most 
injurious expiessions It happened through these means, 
that when he was in course of time persuaded to tiot up 
and rend the murderer hmb from limb, he made it (for 
dramatic purposes) a little too obvious that he worked out 
that awful letribution by licking butter off his blood stained 
hands 

In a shy stieet, behind Longacie two honest dogs live, 
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who peifoim m Punch’s shows I may venture to say that 
I am on terms of intimacy with both, and that I never saw 
either guilty of the falsehood of failing to look clown at the 
man inside the show, duiing the whole performance The 
difficulty othei dogs have in satisfying their minds about 
these dogs, appears to be never overcome by time The 
same dogs must encounter them ovei and ovei again, as they 
trudge along in then off minutes behind the legs of the show 
and beside the drum , but all dogs seem to suspect then frills 
and jackets, and to sniff at them as if they thought those 
aiticles of peisonal adornment, an eruption — a something in 
the nature of mange, peihaps Fiom this Covent-gaiden 
window of mine I noticed a countiy dog, only the othei 
day, who had come up to Covent gai den Market undei 
a cait, and had broken his cord, an end of which he still 
trailed along with him He loiteied about the corners ol 
the four stieets commanded by my window , and bad London 
dogs came up, and told him lies that he didn’t believe , and 
woise London dogs came up, and made proposals to him to 
go and steal in the maiket, which his principles rejected , 
and the ways of the town confused him, and he crept aside 
and lay down in a doorway He had scarcely got a wink of 
sleep, wdien up comes Punch with Toby He "vvas daiting 
to Toby foi consolation and advice, when he saw the frill, 
and stopped, in the middle of the stieet, appalled The 
show was pitched, Toby retired behind the drapery, the 
audiepce formed, the drum and pipes struck up M} 
country dog remained immovable, intently staling at these 
strange appeal ances, until Toby opened the drama by appear 
ing on his ledge, and to hmi entered Punch, who put a 
tobacco pipe into Toby’s mouth At this spectacle, the 
countiy dog threw up his head, gave one terrible howd, 
and fled due west 

We talk of men keeping dogs, but we might often talk 
more expressively of dogs keeping men I know a bull-dog 
in a shy corner of Hammersmith who keeps a man He 
keeps him up a yard, and makes him go to public houses and 
lay wagers on him, and obliges him to lean against posts 
and look at him, and forces him to neglect work for him, 
and keeps him under rigid coercion I once knew a fancy 
teriiei who kept a gentleman — a gentleman who had been 
brought up at Oxford, too The dog kept the gentleman 
entirely foi Jiis glorification, and the gentleman nevei 
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talked about anything but the teiriei This, however, was 
not in a shy neighbourhood, and is a digiession consequently 
Theie are a gieat many dogs in shy neighboui hoods, vho 
keep boys I have iny eye on a mongiel in Somersto\^n 
who keeps three I'^oys He feigns that he can bring down 
sparrows, and unburrow lats (he can do neithei), and he 
takes the boys out on spoitmg pietences into all sorts of 
suburban fields He has likewise made them believe that 
he possesses some mysteiious knowledge of the ait of fish- 
ing, and they consider themselves mcompletely equipped 
foi the Hampstead ponds, with a pickle jar and v ide-mouthed 
bottle, unless he is with them and baiking tremendously 
Theie is a dog residing in the Borough of Southwark who 
keeps a blind man He may be seen, most days, in Oxford 
stieet, haling the blind man away on expeditions wholly 
uncontemplated by, and unintelligible to, the man wholly 
of the dog’s conception and execution Conti an wise, when 
the man has pro]ects, the dog will sit down in a crowded 
thoroughfare and meditate I saw him yesterday, wearing 
the money tray like an easy collai, instead of offering it to 
the public, taking the man against his will, on the invitation 
of a disreputable cur, apparently to visit a dog at Harrow — 
he was so intent on that diiection The north wall of 
Builington House Gardens, between the Arcade and the 
Albany, offers a shy spot for appointments among blind 
men at about two or thiee o’clock in the afternoon They 
sit (very uncomfortably) on a sloping stone there, and 
compaie notes Then dogs may always be observed at the 
same time, openly disparaging the men they keep, to one 
another, and settling where they shall respectively take then 
men when they begin to move again At a small butcher’s, 
in a shy neighbourhood (there is no reason foi suppressing 
the name , it is by ISFottmg-hill, and gives upon the district 
called the Potteries), I know a shaggy black and white dog 
who keeps a drover He is a dog of an easy disposition, 
and too frequently allows this drover to get drunk On 
these occasions, it is tho dog’s custom to sit outside the 
public house keeping his eye on a few sheep, and thinking 
I have seen him with six sheep, plainly casting up in his 
mind how many he began with when he left the market, 
and at what places he has left the lest I have seen him 
perplexed by not being able to account to himself for certain 
particular sheep A light has gradually broken on him, he 
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has remembeif*d at what butchei’s he left them, and in 
a burst of giave satisfaction has caught a fly off his nose, 
and shown himself much relieved If I could at any time 
have doubted the fact that it was he who kept the drovei 
and not the drovei who kept him, it would have been 
abundantly proved by his way of taking undivided charge 
of the six sheep, when the drovei came out besmeaied with 
led ochie and beei, and gave him wrong directions, which he 
calmly disregaided He has taken the sheep entirely into his 
own hands, has merely lemarked wnth respectful fiimness, 
“That instiuction w^ould place them undei an omnibus, 
you had bettei confine your attention to yourself — you will 
want it all,” and has driven his chaige away, with an 
intelligence of ears and tail, and a knowledge of business, 
that has left his lout of a man very, veiy far behind 

As the dogs of shy neighbouihoods usually betray a slink 
mg consciousness of being in poor circumstances —for the 
most part manifested m an aspect of anxiety, an awkwaid- 
ness in then play, and a misgiving that somebody is going 
to harness them to something, to pick up a living— so the 
cats of shy neighbourhoods exhibit a stiong tendenc}^ to 
1 elapse into barbaiism Not only are they made selfishly 
feiocious by ruminating on the surplus population aicund 
them, and on the densely ciow^ded state of all the avenues 
to cat’s meat, not only is theie a moral and politico 
economical haggardness in them, traceable to these reflec 
tions , but they evince a physical deterioration Then linen 
is not clean, and is wietchedly got up , their black turns 
lusty, like old mourning , they wear very indifferent fiii , 
and take to the shabbiest cotton velvet, instead of silk 
velvet I am on terms of lecognition wath several small 
streets of cats, about the Obelisk m Saint George’s Fields 
and also in the vicinity of Clerkenwell-gieen, and also in 
the back settlements of Diiiry lane In appeaiance, the\ 
aie very like the women among whom they hve They 
seem to turn out of their unwholesome beds into the street, 
without any prepaiation They leave their young families 
to stagger about the gutters, unassisted, while they fiouzily 
quarrel and swear and scratch and spit, at street corneis 
In paiticular, I remark that when they aie about to increase 
their families (an event of frequent lecurrence) the resem 
blance is strongly expressed in a certain dusty dowdiness, 
down at-heel self neglect, and general giving up of things 
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I cannot honestly report that I have ever seen a feline 
mation of this class washing hei face when m an inteiesting 
condition 

Not to piolong these notes of uncomineicial tiavel among 
the lower animals of shy neighbourhoods, by dwelling at 
length upon the exaspeiated moodiness of the tom cats, and 
then lesemblance in many lespects to a man and a brother, 
I will come to a close with a word on the fowls of the same 
localities 

That anything bom of an egg and invested with viiigs, 
should have got to the pass that it hops contentedly down 
a laddei into a cellar, and calls that going home, is a cii 
cumstance so amazing as to leave one nothing more in this 
connexion to wonder at Otherwise I might wonder at the 
completeness with which these fowls have become sepaiated 
fiom all the birds of the an — have taken to giovelhng in 
bucks and mortar and mud — have forgotten all about live 
tiees, and make loostmg places of shop boards, bairows, 
oystei-tubs, bulkheads, and doorscrapeis I wondei at 
nothing concerning them, and take them as they aie I 
accept as pioducts of Nature and things of couise, a leduced 
Bantam family of my acquaintance m the Hackney-road, 
who are incessantly at the pawnbroker’s I cannot say 
that they enjoy themselves, for they aie of a melancholy 
temperament, but what enjoyment they aie capable of, 
they derive from ciowdmg together in the pawnbroker’s 
side entry Heie, they are always to be found in a feeble 
fluttei, as if they were newly come down in the woild, and 
weie afraid of being identified I know a low fellow, 
oiiginally of a good family from Doiking, who takes Ins 
whole establishment of wives, in single file, in at the dooi 
of the Jug Department of a disordeily tavern near the 
Haymarket, manoeuvres them among the company’s legs, 
emerges with them at the Bottle Entrance, and so passes 
his life seldom, in the season, going to bed before two in 
the morning Over Waterloo bridge, there is a shabby old 
speckled couple (they belong to the wooden Eiench-bedstead, 
washing-stand, and towel-hoise making trade), who are 
always trying to get in at the dooi of a chapel Whethei 
the old lady, under a delusion reminding one of Mrs South 
cott, has an idea of entrusting an egg to that paiticular 
denomination, or merely understands that she has no busi 
ness in the building and is consequently frantic to entei it, 
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I cannot detei mine , but she is constantly endeavouiing to 
undermine tlie principal dooi while hei partnei, who is 
infirm upon his legs, walks up and down, encouraging her 
and defying the Universe But, the family I have been 
best acquainted with, since the removal fiom this tiying 
sphere of a Chinese circle at Bientfoid, leside in the densest 
part of Bethnal green Their abstraction from the objects 
among which they live, oi lathei then conviction that 
those objects have all come into existence in expiess sub 
servience to fowls, has so enchanted me, that I ha\ e made 
them the subject of many join neys at dneis hours Aftei 
eaieful obseivation of the two loids and the ten ladies of 
whom this family consists, I have come to the conclusion 
that their opinions aie represented by the leading loid and 
leading lady the latter, as I judge, an aged personage, 
afflicted with a paucity of feather and '\isibility of quill, 
that gives her the appearance of a bundle of office pens 
When a railway goods van that would crush an elephant 
comes round the corner, tearing o\ei these fowls, they 
emerge unhaimed from under the horses, perfectly satisfied 
that the whole uish was a passing property in the an 
which may have left something to eat behind it They 
look upon old shoes, wrecks of kettles and saucepans, and 
fragments of bonnets, as a kind of meteoric discharge, foi 
fowls to peck at Peg tops and hoops they account, I think 
as a sort of hail , shuttlecocks, as ram, or dew Gaslight 
comes quite as natural to them as any other light, and 
I have more than a suspicion that, in the minds of the tw^o 
lords, the early public house at the corner has superseded 
the sun I have established it as a certain fact, that they 
always begin to crow when the pubhc house shutters begin 
to be taken down, and that they salute the potboy, the 
instant he appears to perform that duty, as if he were 
Phoebus m person 
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TRAMPS 

Thl chance use of the woid ^‘Tiamp” m my last paper, 
brought that numeions fraternity so vividly before my mind s 
eye, that I had no sooner Hid down my pen than a compul 
Sion w as upon me to take it up again, and make notes of the 
Tiampswhom I peicoived on all the summei loads in all 
cliiections 

Whenevei a tiamp sits do\Mi to lest by the w ay side, he 
sits with his legs in a diy ditch , and whenever he goes to 
sleep (which is very often indeed), he goes to sleep on his 
back Yonder, by the high road, glaiing white in the blight 
sunshine, lies, on the dusty bit of tnif undei the bramble 
bush that fences the coppice fiom the highway, the tiamp 
of the Older savage, fast asleep He lies on the broad of his 
back, with his face turned up to the sky, and one of his 
lagged arms loosely thiowm acioss his face His bundle 
(what can be the contents of that mysteiious bundle, to 
make it woith his while to cany it about is thiown down 
beside him, and the waking woman with him sits with hei 
legs in the ditch, and hei back to the road She w ears hei 
bonnet lakishly perched on the fiont of hei head, to shade 
her face fiom the sun in walking, and she ties hei skiits 
round her in conventionally tight tramp fashion with a soit 
of apron You can seldom catch sight of hei, resting thus, 
without seeing hei in a despondently defiant manner doing 
something to hei haii oi hei bonnet, and glancing at you 
between hei fingeis She does not often go to sleep herself 
in the daytime, but will sit foi any length of time beside 
the man And his slumberous propensities would not seem 
to be referable to the fatigue of carrying the bundle, for she 
carries it much oftener and further than he When they 
are afoot, you will mostly find him slouching on ahead, in 
a gruff temper, while she lags heavily behind with the 
burden He is given to personally collecting her, too — 
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which phase of his chaiactei develops itself oftenest, on 
benches outside alehouse doois — and she appears to become 
stiongly attached to him for these leasons , it may usually 
be noticed that when the poor cieatuie has a biuised face, 
she IS the most affectionate He has no occupation whatever, 
this 01 del of tiamp, and has no object whate\ei in going 
anywheie He will sometimes call himself a biickmakei, 
or a sawyei, but only ^^hen he takes an imaginative flight 
He geneially represents himself, in a vague way, as looking 
out for a job of woik , but he nevei did work, he never does, 
and he nevei will It is a favourite fiction with him, how 
ever (as if he weie the most industrious charactei on eaith), 
that you never woik , and as he goes past your garden and 
sees you looking at youi flow^eis you will oveiheai him 
growl with a strong sense of contiast, aie a lucky 

hidle devil, you aie ’ ’ 

The slinking tramp is of the same hopeless older, and has 
the same injured conviction on him that you w^’eie born to 
whatever you possess, and never did anything to get it but 
he is of a less audacious disposition He will stop before 
youi gate, and say to his female companion with an air of 
constitutional humility and propitiation— to edify any one 
who may be wathin hearing behind a blind or a bush — “ This 
is a sweet spot, ain’t it ^ A lovelly spot ’ And I wonder if 
they’d give two poor footsoie travelleis like me and you, 
a diop of fresh watei out of such a pietty gen-teel cub 
We’d take it weiy koind on ’em, wouldn’t us Weiy koind, 
upon my word, us w^ould ” He has a quick sense of a dog 
111 the vicinity, and will extend his modestly injured propi- 
tiation to the dog chained up in youi >aid , lemarking, as 
he slinks at the yaid gate, Ah ^ You aie a foine bleed o’ 
dog, too, and you ain’t kep foi nothink ^ I d take it wery 
koind o’ 3- our master if he’d elp a tiavellei and his woife as 
envies no gentlefolk then good fortun, wi’ a bit o’ youi 
broken wittles He’d nevei know the want of it, nor more 
would you Don’t baik like that, at poor persons as never 
done you no arm , the pooi is dowm-trodden and broke 
enough without that , 0 don’t ^ ’ He geneially heaves 
a prodigious sigh in moving away, and alw av s looks up the 
lane and dowm the lane, and up the road and down the load, 
before going on 

Both of these oideis of tramp are of a very robust habit , 
let the haid-woiking labouier at whose cottage-door they 

E 
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pi owl tiiid beg, have the ague iiovei so badly, thebe tiaiiii)b 
aie suie to be in good health 

Theie is another kind of tramp, whom you encountei this 
Ought summer day — say, on a road with the seabieeze 
making its dust lively, and sails of ships in the blue distance 
beyond the slope of Down As you walk enjoy ingly on, 
you desciy m the peispective at the bottom of a steep lull 
up which your way lies, a figuie that appears to be sitting 
aiiily on a gate, whistling in a cheeiful and disengaged 
mannei As you appioach neaiei to it, you obseive the 
figure to slide down fiom the gate, to desist fiom whistling, 
to uncock its hat, to become tender of foot, to depress its 
head and elevate its shouldeis, and to piesent all the charac 
teristics of profound despondency Arriving at the bottom of 
the hill and coming close to the figure, you observe it to be 
the figuie of a shabby young man He is moving painfully 
forwaid, in the direction in which you aie going, and his 
mind is so pieoccupied with his misfortunes that he is not 
awaie of your approach until you are close upon him at the 
hill foot When he is awaie of you, you discover him to be 
a lemarkably wellbeha\ed young man, and a remarkably 
well spoken young man You know him to be well behaved, 
by his respectful manner of touching his hat you know him 
to be well-spoken, by his smooth manner of expressing him 
self He says in a flowing confidential voice, and without 
punctuation, I ask your pardon sii but if you would excuse 
the liberty of being so addressed upon the public Iway bj 
one who is almost reduced to rags though it as not always 
been so and by no fault of his own but through ill elth in 
his family and many unmerited sufferings it would be a great 
obligation sv to know the time ” You give the well-spoken 
young man the time The well spoken young man, keeping 
well up with you, resumes “I am aware sir that it is a 
liberty to intrude a further question on a gentleman walking 
for his entertainment but might I make so bold as ask the 
favour of the way to Dover sii and about the distance 
You inform the well-spoken young man that the way to 
Dover is stiaight on, and the distance some eighteen miles 
The well-spoken young man becomes greatly agitated ^‘In 
the condition to which I am reduced,” says he, I could not 
ope to reach Dover before dark even if my shoes weie in 
a state to take me there or my feet weie m a state to 
old out ovei the flinty load and weie not on the baie 
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giound of which any gentleman has the means to satisfy 
himself ]jy looking Sir may I take the libeity of sijeaking to 
As the well spoken young man keeps so well up 
With >011 that you can’t pi event his taking the liberty of 
&j[)eaking to >ou, he goes on, with fluency ^‘Sn it is not 
])egging that is my intention foi I was bi ought up by the 
best of motlicis and begging is not my tiade I should not 
know sii hoi\ to follow it as a tiade if such were my shameful 
wishes foi the best of moLhei^, long taught otherwise and in 
the best of omes though now reduced to take the present 
liberty on the Iway Sir my business was the law stationering 
and I was favouiably known to the Solicitor Gcneial the 
Attorney-General the ma]ority of the Judges and the ole of 
the legal profession but through ill elth in my family and 
the treachery of a fiiend for whom I became security and he 
no other than my own wife’s biothei the brother of my own 
wife I was cast forth with my tender partner and thiee young 
children not to beg foi I will sooner die of deprivation but to 
make my way to the seaport town of Dovei where I ha\e 
a relative i in respect not only that will assist me but that 
would trust me with untold gold Sir in appier times and 
hare this calamity fell upon me I made for my amusement 
when I little thought that I should ever need it excepting 
for my air this ” — heie the w^'ell spoken young man put his 
hand into his breast — this comb ^ Sir I implore you in the 
name of charity to purchase a toitoiseshell comb which is 
a genuine article at any price that your humanity may put 
upon it and may the blessings of a ouseless family awaiting 
with beating arts the return of a husband and a father from 
Dover upon the cold stone seats of London bridge ever 
attend you Sir may I take the hberty of speaking to you 
I implore you to buy this coihb ^ ” By this time, being 
a reasonably good walker, you will have been too much foi 
the well spoken young man, who will stop short and express 
his disgust and his want of breath, in a long expectoration, 
as you leave him behind 

Towards the end of the same walk, on the same biight 
summer day, at the corner of the next little town or village, 
you may find another kind of tramp, embodied in the persons 
of a most exemplary couple whose only improvidence appears 
to have been, that they spent the last of their little All on 
soap They aie a man and woman, spotless to behold — John 
Anderson, wnth the frost on his short smock front instead 
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of Ills ‘ pow,” attended by Mis Anderson John is over- 
ostentatious of the frost upon his laiment, and wears a curious 
and, you would say, an almost unnecessary demonstration of 
giidle of white linen wound about his waist — a giidle, snowy 
as Mrs Andei son’s apion This cleanliness was the expiiing 
effort of the respectable couple, and nothing then lemained 
to Ml Anderson but to get chalked upon his spade in 
snow white copybook chaiacters, hungry ^ and to sit down 
here Yes , one thing more lemained to Mr Anderson — his 
character, Monarchs could not deprive him of his haid 
earned character Accordingly, as you come up with this 
spectacle of virtue in distiess, Mrs Anderson rises, and with 
a decent cuitsey piesents for your consideiation a ceitificate 
from a Doctoi of Divinity, the leveiend the Vicar of Uppei 
Dodgington, who infoims his Chiistian friends and all whom 
it may concern that the bearers, John Anderson and lawful 
wife, aie persons to whom you cannot be too libeial This 
benevolent pastor omitted no work of his hands to fit the 
good couple out, foi with half an eye you can recognise his 
autograph on the spade 

Anothei class of tramp is a man, the most valuable pait 
of whose stock in trade is a highly peiplexed demeanoui 
He is got up like a countryman, and you will often come 
upon the pool fellow, while he is endea\ourmg to decipher 
the insciiption on a milestone —quite a fiuitless endeavour, 
foi he cannot read He asks youi paidon, he truly does 
(he is very slow of si^eech, this tramp, and he looks in a 
bewildered way all lound the prospect while he talks to 
you), but all of us shold do as we wold be done by, and he’ll 
take it kind, if you’ll put a power man in the right load fui 
to jme his eldest son as has bioke his leg bad in the mason 
ing, and is in this heeie Oispit’l as is wiote down by Squire 
Pouncerby’s own hand as wold not tell a he fur no man 
He then produces fiom under his daik fiock (being always 
very slow and perplexed) a neat but woin old leathern 
puise, fiom which he takes a scrap of paper On this scrap 
of paper is written, by Squire Pouncerby, of The Grove, 
“ Please to direct the Beaiei, a poor but 'veiy worthy man, 
to the Sussex County Hospital, neai Biighton”-a mattei 
of some difficulty at the moment, seeing that the request 
comes suddenly upon you m the depths of Hertfordshire 
The more you endeavour to indicate wheie Brighton is — 
when you have with the greatest difficulty lemembeied— 
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the less the devoted fathei can be made to comprehend, and 
the more obtusely he stales at tlie piospect , hereby, being 
1 educed to extiemity, >011 lecommend the faithful parent 
to begin by going to St Albans, and present him with 
half a Clown It does him good, no doubt, but scarcely 
helps him foiwaid, since you find him ljung diunk that 
same evening m the wheel wiight’s savpit under the shed 
where the felled tiees aie, oj^posite the sign of the Three 
Jolly Hedgeis ^ 

But, the most \icious, by tai, of all the idle tiamps, is the 
tiamp who pietends to ha\ e been a gentleman “ Educated,” 
he wiites, fiom the Milage beei shop in pale ink of a feriu 
ginous complexion , ‘ educated at Tim Coll Cam — mused 
in the lap of affluence— once in my small ay the pattion ot 
the Muses,” &e &e &c — suicly a sympathetic mind will 
not withhold a tiifie, to lielj) him on to the maiket town 
where he thinks of giving a Leetuie to the fiuges consumeie 
natif on things m general ’ This shameful cieatiire lolling 
about hedge tap looms in his lagged clothes now^ so fai 
fiom being black that the} look as if they ne^ei can have 
been black, is moie selfish and insolent than even the 
savage tramp He would sponge on the pooiest boy for 
a farthing, and spuin him when he had got it, he would 
inteipose (if he could get aii} thing by it) between the baby 
and the mothei’s bieast So much low’^ei than the com 
pany he keeps, foi his maudlin a^^sumiition of being highei, 
this pitiless lascal blights the summei load as he maundeis 
on between the luxiuiant hedges, where (to my thinking) 
even the wild convolvulus and lose and sweetbriar, are the 
worse foi his going by, and need tune to lecovei from the 
taint of him 111 the an 

The young fellow^s who tiudge along barefoot, fi\e 01 six 
togethei, then boots slung ovei their shouldeis then shabby 
bundles under their aims, then sticks newly cut iiom some 
roadside w^ood, aie not eminently piepossessing, but are much 
less objectionable There is a tramp fellow^ship among them 
They pick one anothei up at resting stations, and go on m 
companies They always go at a fast swung— though tluy 
generally limp too — and theie is invaiiably one of the 
company who has much ado to keep up with the lest They 
generally talk about hoises, and any other means of loco- 
motion than walking 01, one of the company 1 elates some 
recent experiences of the road — which are ahvays disputes 
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and difficulties As foi example “ So as I’m a standing at 
the pump m the market, blest if there don’t come up a 
Beadle, and he ses, ^ Mustn’t stand here,’ he ses ^ Why 
not ’ I ses * No beggars allowed in this town,’ he ses 
‘Who’s a beggai I ses ‘You are,’ he ses ‘Who evei 
see me beg"!^ Did yoii"^' I ses ‘ Then you’re a tiamp,’ he 
ses ‘ I’d lather be that than a Beadle,’ I ses ” (The com- 
pany express great approval) “‘Would you^?’ he ses to 
me ‘Yes, I would,’ I ses to him ‘Well,’ he ses, ‘any- 
how, get out of this town ’ ‘ Why, blow youi little town ^ ’ 

I ses, ‘ who wants to be in Wot does your dirty little 
town mean by comm’ and stickin’ itself in the road to any 
where Why don’t you get a shovel and a baiiei, and 
clear your town out o’ people’s way^^^’” (The company 
expressing the highest approval and laughing aloud, they all 
go down the hill ) 

Then, there are the tramp handiciaft men Aie they not 
all over England, in this Midsummer time Where does 
the lark sing, the corn grow, the mill turn, the iivei lun, 
and they are not among the lights and shadows, tinkering, 
chair mending, umbrella mending, clock-mending, knife- 
grinding^ Surely, a pleasant thing, if we were in that 
condition of life, to grind our way through Kent, Sussex, 
and Surrey For the worst six weeks or so, we should 
see the sparks we ground off, fiery bright against a back 
giound of green wheat and gieen leaves A little later, and 
the ripe harvest would pale our sparks from red to yellow, 
until we got the dark newly-turned land for a background 
again, and they were red once more By that time, i\e 
should have giound our way to the sea cliffs, and the whirr 
of our wheel would be lost in the breaking of the waves 
Our next variety in sparks would be derived from contrast 
with the gorgeous medley of colours m the autumn woods 
and, by the time we had ground our way round to the 
heathy lands between Eeigate and Croydon, doing a pros- 
perous stroke of business all along, we should show like a 
little firework in the light frosty air, and be the next best 
thing to the blacksmith’s forge Very agieeable, too, to go on 
a chair mending tour What judges we should be of rushes, 
and how knowingly (with a sheaf and a bottomless chair at 
our back) we should lounge on bridges, looking over at 
osier-beds » Among all the innumerable occupations that 
cannot possibly be tiansacted iMthout the assistance of 
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lookers on, okay mending may take a station in the fiist 
lank When we sat down with our backs against the bain 
01 the public house, and began to mend, what a sense of 
popularity would glow upon us ^ When all the childien 
came to look at us, and the tailoi, and the general dealei, 
and the farmei who had been giving a small ordei at the 
little saddlei’s, and the gioom fiom the great house, and the 
publican, and even the tw^o skittle pla;yeis (and heie note 
that, howsoever busy all the rest of village human kind ma-\ 
be, there will always be two people wath leisure to play at 
skittles, wheievei village skittles are), what encouiagement 
w'-ould be on us to plait and weave ’ No one looks at us 
while we phut and w^eave these w’^oids Clock mending 
again Except for the slight inconvenience of causing a 
clock under our aim, and the monotony of making the 
bell go, w’’henever w^e came to a human habitation, what a 
pleasant piivilege to give a voice to the dumb cottage clock 
and set it talking to the cottage family again Likewise 
we foresee gieat interest in going round by the paik plan 
tations, under the oveihanging boughs (haies, labbits, pai 
tridges, and pheasants, scudding like mad across and acioss 
the chequered ground before us), and so over tlie park 
ladder, and through the wood, until w^e came to the Keeper’s 
lodge Then, would the Keeper be discoverable at hi^ 
door, in a deep nest of leaves, smoking his pipe Then, on 
oui accosting him in the way of oui bade, w^ould he call 
to Mrs Keeper, respecting ^‘t’ould clock” in the kitchen 
Then, would Mis Keeper ask us into the lodge, and on du( 
examination we should oifei to make a good job of it loi 
eighteenpence , which offer, being accepted, would set u^ 
tinkling and clinking among the chubby awe-stiuck little 
Keepers for an hour and more So completely to the family’s 
satisfaction would w^e achieve our work, that the Keepei 
would mention how that there was something wrong with 
the bell of the turret stable clock up at the Hall, and that if 
w^e thought good of going up to the housekeeper on the 
chance of that job too, why he would take us Then, should 
we go, among the branching oaks and the deep fern, b} 
silent ways of mystery known to the Keeper, seeuig the 
held glancing here and there as we w^ent along, until we 
came to the old Hall, solemn and giand Under the Tei 
lace Flower Garden, and loimd by the stables, would the 
Keeper take us in, and as we passed we should obsei\e how 
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spacious and stately the stables, and how fine the painting 
of the hoises’ names ovei then stalls, and how solitaiy all 
the family being in London Then should we find oui 
selves presented to the housekeeper, sitting, in hushed state, 
at needle woik, m a bay-^\mdow looking out upon a mighty 
grim led-biick quadrangle, guarded by stone lions disrespect- 
fully throwing somersaults over the escutcheons of the noble 
family Then, oiii sei vices accepted and we insinuated 
with a candle into the stable-tuiret, we should find it to be 
a mere question of pendulum, but one that vould hold us 
until dark Then, should we fall to work, with a geneial 
impression of Ghosts being about, and of pictiiies indoors 
that of a certainty came out of then frames and “walked,” 
if the family would only own it Then, should we woik 
^ind woik, until the day gradually turned to dusk, and even 
until the dusk gradually tinned to dark Our task at 
length accomplished, we should be taken into an enormous 
servants’ hall, and theie legaled with beef and biead, and 
powerful ale Then, paid freely, we should be at libeity to 
go, and should be told by a pointing helpei to keep round 
over yinder by the blasted ash, and so straight thiough the 
woods, till we should see the town lights right afoie us Then, 
feeling lonesome, should we desiie upon the whole, that the 
ash had not been blasted, or that the helper had had the 
manners not to mention it However, we should keep on, 
all right, till suddenly the stable bell would strike ten in 
the dolefullest way, quite chilling our blood, though we had 
so lately taught him how to acquit himself Then, as we 
went on, should we recall old stories, and dimly considei 
what it would be most advisable to do, in the event of a 
tall figure, all in white, with saucer e;^es, coming up and 
saying, ‘ I want you to come to a churchyard and mend a 
church clock Follow me Then, should we make a burst 
to get clear of the trees, and should soon find ourselves in the 
open, with the town-lights bright ahead of us So should 
we lie that night at the ancient sign of the Crispin and 
Ciispauus, and rise early next morning to be betimes on 
tramp again 

Bricklayers often tiamp, in twos and threes, lying by 
night at their “lodges,” which are scattered all over the 
country Bricklaying is another of the occupations that 
can by no means be transacted in rural parts, without the 
assistance of spectators — of as many as can be convened In 
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thinly peopled spots, I ha\e known biicklayeis on tiamp, 
coming up with biicklayeis at work, to be so sensible of the 
indispensability of lookeison, that they themselves ha\e 
sat up in that capacity, and have been unable to subside 
into the acceptance of a proffeied shaie in the job, foi two 
or three days together Sometimes the ‘‘navvy,” on tiamp 
with an extia pan of half boots o’vei his shouldei, a bag 
a bottle, and a can, will take a similar pait in a job ol 
excavation, and will look at it without engaging in it, until 
all his money is gone The cuiient of my uncommercial 
pui suits caused me only last summei to want a little bod^ 
of workmen foi a certain spell of work in a pleasant part 
of the country , and I was at one time honouied with the 
attendance of as many as seven and tw^enty, who weie looking 
at six 

Who can be familiai with any rustic highway in summei - 
time, without stoiing up knowdedge of the many tramps 
who go fiom one oasis of town or village to another, to sell 
a stock in tiade, appaiently not worth a shilling when sold 
Shi imps aie a favouiite commodity for this kind of specula- 
tion, and so are cakes of a soft and spongy character, coupled 
wuth Spanish nuts and brandy balls The stock is cairied 
on the head in a basket, and, between the head and the 
basket, are the trestles on W’^hich the stock is displayed at 
ti tiding times Fleet of foot, but a caiewom class of tramp 

this, mostly , with a certain stiffness of neck, occasioned by 
much anxious balancing of baskets , and also with a long 
Chinese sort of eye, which an overweighted forehead would 
seem to have squeezed into that foim 

On the hot dusty loads near seaport towns and gieat 
livers, behold the tiamping Soldiei And if you should 
happen ne\ei to ha^^-e asked youiself w^hether his unifoim is 
suited to his work, peihaps the pool fellow’s appeal ance as 
he comes distressfully towaids you, with his absuidly tight 
1 icket unbuttoned, his neck-gear in his hand, and his legs 
well chafed by his trouseis of baize, may suggest the pei- 
sonal mquiiy, how you think you w^'ould like it Much 
better the tramping Sailor, although his cloth is somewhat 
too thick for land service But, why the tiamping merchant- 
mate should put on a black velvet waistcoat, for a chalky 
countiy in the dog-days, is one of the great seciets of natuie 
that will never be discoveied 

I have my eye upon a piece of Kentish i oad, bordered on 
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either side by a wood, and having on one hand, between 
the road-dust and the tiees, a skiitmg patch of grass Wild 
flowers glow in abundance on this spot, and it lies high and 
airy, with a distant river stealing steadily away to the ocean, 
like a man’s life To gam the milestone lieie, which the 
moss, primroses, violets, blue-bells, and wild roses, would 
soon render illegible but for peeiingtravelleis pushing them 
aside with their sticks, you must come up a steep hill, come 
which way you may So, all the tramps with carts oi 
caiavans — the Gipsy-tramp, the Show tramp, the Cheap 
Jack — find it impossible to resist the temptations of the 
place, and all turn the horse loose when they come to it, and 
boil the pot Bless the place, I love the ashes of the 
vagabond fires that have scoiched its glass ^ What tramp 
children do I see here, attired in a handful of rags, making 
a gymnasium of the shafts of the cart, making a feather bed 
of the flints and brambles, making a toy of the hobbled old 
hoise who is not much moie like a horse than any cheap 
toy would be ^ Heie, do I encounter the cart of mats and 
brooms and baskets — with all thoughts of business given to 
the evening wind— with the stew made and being served 
out — with Cheap Jack and Deai Jill stiikmg soft music out 
of the plates that are rattled like warlike cymbals when put 
up foi auction at fairs and markets — their minds so in- 
fluenced (no doubt) by the melody of the nightingales as 
they begin to sing in the woods behind them, that if I were 
to propose to deal, they would sell me anything at cost price 
On this hallowed ground has it been my happy privilege 
(let me whisper it), to behold the White haired Lady wuth 
the pink eyes, eating ineat-pie with the Giant while, by the 
hedge-side, on the box of blankets which I knew contained 
the snakes, were set forth the cups and saucers and the 
teapot It was on an evening in August, that I chanced 
upon this ravishing spectacle, and I noticed that, whereas 
the Giant reclined half concealed beneath the overhangmg 
boughs and seemed indifferent to Natuie, the white hair of 
the gracious Lady sti earned fiee in the breath of evening, 
and her pink eyes found pleasure m the landscape I heard 
only a single sentence of her utteiing, yet it bespoke a talent 
for modest repartee The ill-mannered Giant — accursed be 
his evil race had interrupted the Lady in some remark, 
and, as I passed that enchanted corner of the wood, she 
gently repioved him, with the woids, ‘^Now, Cobby,” — 
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Cobby ^ so short a name ’ — am 1 one fool enough to talk 
at a time ” 

Within appropriate distance of this magic ground, though 
not so near it as that the song trolled fiom tap or bench at 
door, can invade its woodland silence, is a little hostelry 
which no man possessed of a penny was evei known to pass 
in waim weather Befoie its entiance aie certain pleasant 
trimmed limes, likewise a cool well, with so musical 
a bucket handle that its fall upon the bucket rim will make 
a hoise prick up his ears and neigh, upon the dioughty road 
half a mile oif This is a house of great resoit for hay- 
making tiamps and harvest tramps, insomuch that as they 
sit within, drinking their mugs of beer, then lelinquished 
scythes and reaping-hooks glare out of the open windows, 
as if the whole establishment were a family war-coach of 
Ancient Biitons Later in the season, the whole country- 
side, for miles and miles, will swarm with hopping tramps 
They come m families, men, women, and children, eveiy 
family piovided with a bundle of bedding, an non pot, 
a number of babies, and too often with some pooi sick 
cieature quite unfit foi the rough life, foi whom they suppose 
the smell of the fiesh hop to be a sovereign remedy Many 
of these hoppers aie Irish, but many come fiom London 
They crowd all the loads, and camp under all the hedges 
and on all the scraps of common land, and h\e among and 
upon the hops until they aie all picked, and the hop gardens, 
so beautiful through the summer, look as if they had been 
laid waste by an invading army Then, theie is a vast 
exodus of tiamps out of the country , and if you iide oi 
diive round any turn of any load, at more than a foot pace, 
you will be bewildered to find that you have charged into 
the bosom of fifty families, and that there aie splashing up 
all aiound you, in the utmost prodigality of confusion, 
bundles* of bedding, babies, iron pots, and a good-humouied 
multitude of both sexes and all ages, equally divided between 
perspiration and intoxication 
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DULLBOKOUGH TO’WN 

It lately happened that I found myself lambling about the 
scenes among which my eailiest day^ weie passed , scenes 
from which I depaited when I was a child, and which I did 
not levisit until I was a man This is no uncommon chance, 
but one that befalls some of us any day , perhaps it may not 
be quite uninteresting to compare notes with the reader 
lespecting an experience so familiar and a journey so un- 
commercial 

I call my boyhood s home fand I feel like a Tenor in an 
English Opera when I mention it) Dullborough Most of 
us come from Dullborough who come from a country town 

As I left Dullborough iq the days when there were no 
lailioads in the land, I left it in a stage coach Through all 
the years that have since passed, have I ever lost the smell 
of the damp straw in which I was packed — like game — and 
forwarded, cairiage paid, to the Cioss Keys, Wood-street, 
Cheapside, London There w as no other inside passenger, 
and I consumed my sandwiches in solitude and dreariness, 
and it rained haid all the way, and I thought life sloppiei 
than I had expected to find it 

With this tendei lemembrance upon me, I was cavaheily 
shunted back into Dullborough the other day, by tiain My 
ticket had been pieviously collected, like my taxes, and my 
shining new poitmanteauhad had a great plaster stui^k upon 
it, and I had been defied by Act of Parliament to ofier an 
objection to anything that was done to it, or me, undei 
a penalty of not less than foity shillings or more than five 
pounds, compoundable foi a term of inipiisonment When 
I had sent my disfigured piopeity on to the hotel, I began 
to look about me , and the first discovery I made, was, that 
the Station had swallowed up the playing field 

It was gone The two beautiful haw thorn-trees, the hedge, 
the tuif, and all those butteiciips and daisies, had gi\en place 
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to the stoniest of joltmgioads while, beyond the fetation, 
an ugly dark monster of a tunnel kept its jaws open, as if 
it had swallowed them and were ravenous foi moie destiuc- 
tion The coach that had earned me away, was melodiously 
called Timpson’s Blue Eyed Maid, and belonged to Timpson, 
at the coach office up street , the locomoti\e engine that had 
brought me back, was called seveiely No 97, and belonged 
to S E K , and was spitting ashes and hot w atei over the 
blighted giound 

When I had been let out at the platfoim door, like a 
prisonei whom his turnkey giudgingly leleased, I looked in 
again over the low wall, at the scene of departed glories 
Here, in the haymaking time, had I been delivered from the 
dungeons of Senngapatam, an immense pile (of haycock), by 
my own countrymen, the victoiious Biitish (boy next door 
and his two cousins), and had been lecognised with ecstasy 
by my affianced one (Miss Gieen), who had come all the way 
from England (second house in ihe teirace) to ransom me, 
and mairy me Heie, had I hist heaid in confidence, from 
one whose fathei was gieatly connected, being undei Govern 
ment, of the existence of a ternble banditti, called “The 
Eadicals,’ whose principles weie, that the Prince Kegent 
w^ore stays, and that nobody had a light to any salaiy, and 
that the aimy and na'vy ought to le put down — horiois at 
which I trembled in my bed, aftei supplicating that the 
Eadicals might be speedily taken and hanged Heie, too, 
had we the small lioys of Boles’s, had that ciicket match 
against the small boys of Coles’s, w hen Boles and Coles had 
actually met upon the giound, and when, instead of instantl;^ 
hitting out at one anothei with the utmost fury as w e had 
all hoped and expected, those sneaks had said iespecti\ely, 
‘ I hope Mis Boles is well ” and “I hope Mis Coles and 
the baby aie doing chaimingl} ” Could it be that, aftei all 
this, and much moie, the Pla}ing field was a Station, and 
No 97 expectorated lioiling water and ledhot cindeis on it, 
and the whole belonged by Act of Pailiament to S E R 

As it could be, and was, I left the place with a heavy heait 
for a walk all o\er the towm And fiist of Timpson s up 
stieet When I dejiaited fiom Dullborough in the stiawy 
aims of Timpson s Blue Eyed Maid, Timpson’s was a 
moderate sized coach office (m fact, a little coach office), with 
an oval tianspaiency in the window, which looked beautiful 
by night, leinesenting one of Timpson’s coaches in the act 
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of passing a milestone on the London load with great velocity, 
completely full inside and out, and all the passengers diessed 
in the fiist style of fashion, and enjoying themselves tremen 
dously I found no such place as Timpson’s now — no such 
bricks and rafters, not to mention the name — no such edifice 
on the teeming earth Pickfoid had come and knocked 
Timpson’s down Pickfoid had not onl> knocked Timpson’s 
down, but had knocked two or thiee houses down on each 
side of Timpson’s, and then had knocked the whole into one 
great establishment with a pan of big gates, in and out of 
which, his (Pickfoid’s) waggons aie, in these days, always 
latfclmg, with their drivers sitting up so high, that they look 
in at the second-floor windows of the old-fashioned houses in 
the High street as they shake the town I have not the honour 
of Pickford s acquaintance, but I felt that he had done me an 
injury, not to say committed an act of boyslaughtei, in run- 
ning over my childhood m this rough manner , and if evei 
I meet Pickford driving one of his own monsters, and smok 
mg a pipe the while (which is the custom of his men), he 
shall know by the expression of my eye, if it catches his, 
that theie is something wrong between us 

Moreovei, I felt that Pickford had no right to come lushmg 
into Bullborough and deprive the town of a public picture 
He IS not Napoleon Bonaparte When he took down the 
transparent stage coach, he ought to have given the town a 
tianspaient van With a gloomy conviction that Pickfoid 
IS wholly utilitarian and unimaginative, I proceeded on my 
way 

It is a meicy I ha\e not a red and gieen lamp and a night 
bell at my dooi, foi in my very young days I was taken to 
so many lyings in that I wonder I escaped becoming a 
piofessional martyr to them in aftei-life I suppose I had 
a very sympathetic nurse, with a large ciicle of married 
acquaintance However that was, as I continued my walk 
through Bullborough, I found many houses to be solely 
associated in my mind with this particular interest At one 
little greengrocers shop, down certain steps from the sheet 
I remember to have waited on a lady who had had foui 
children (I am afraid to write five, though I fully believe it 
was five) at a birth This meritorious woman held quite 
a reception in her room on the morning when I was intro- 
duced there, and the sight of the house brought vividly to 
my mind how the four (hv^) deceased young people lay side 
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by side, on a clean cloth on a chest of dia'wers , leniinding 
me by a homely association, which 1 suspect their complexion 
to have assisted, of pigs’ feet as they are usually displayed at 
a neat tripe-shop Hot caudle was handed round on the 
occasion, and I fuither remembeied as I stood contemplating 
the gieengrocer’s, that a subsciiption was entered into among 
the company, which became extremely alarming to my con 
sciousness of having pocket money on my peison This fact 
being known to my conductress, whoe^ei she was, I was 
earnestly exhoited to contiibiite, but lesolutely declined 
therein disgusting the company, who gave me to understand 
that I must dismiss all expectations of going to Heaven 
How does it happen that when all else is change where\ er 
one goes, theie yet seem, in every place, to be some few 
people who never altei As the sight of the greengrocer’s 
house recalled these trivial incidents of long ago, the identical 
greengiocer appeared on the steps, with his hands in his 
pockets, and leaning his shoulder against the dooi post, as 
my childish eyes had seen him many a tmie indeed there 
was his old maik on the door post yet, as if his shadow had 
become a fixture there It was he himself , he might foimerly 
have been an old looking young man, oi he might now be 
a young looking old man, but there he was In walking 
along the street, I had as yet looked in vam foi a familiar 
face, or even a transmitted face , here was the very green- 
grocei who had been weighing and handling baskets on the 
moinmg of the reception As he biought with him a dawn- 
ing remembrance that he had had no proprietary interest in 
those babies, I ciossed the road, and accosted him on the sub 
ject He was not in the least excited or giatified, oi in any 
way roused, by the accuiacy of my recollection, but said. Yes, 
summut out of the common — he didn’t remember how many 
it was (as if half a dozen babes either way made no difference) 
— had happened to a Mrs What’s her name, as once lodged 
there — but he didn’t call it to mind, particular Nettled by 
this phlegmatic conduct, I informed him that I had left the 
town when I was a child He slowly returned, quite un 
softened, and not without a sarcastic kind of complacency. 
Had I Ah^ And did I find it had got on toleiably well 
without me ^ Such is the difference (I thought, when I had 
left him a few hundied yards behind, and was by so much 
in a better temper) between going away from a place and 
remaining in it I had no light, I reflected, to be angry 
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with the greengiocer for his want of interest, I was nothing 
to him wheieas he was the town, the cathedial, the bridge, 
the rivei, my childhood, and a large slice of my life, to me 
Of course the town had shiunk fearfully, since I was a 
child there I had entei tamed the impression that the High- 
stieet was at least as wide as Regent stieet, London, oi the 
Italian Boulevard at Pans I found it little better than a 
lane There was a public clock in it, which I had supposed 
to be the finest clock in the W’'orld wheieas it now turned 
out to be as mexpiessive, moonfaced, and weak a clock as 
ever I saw It belonged to a Town Hall, where I had seen 
an Indian (who I now suppose wasn’t an Indian) sw allow a 
swoid (which I now suppose he didn’t) The edifice had 
appeared to me in those days so glorious a sti ucture, that I 
had set it up in my mind as the model on which the Genie 
of the Lamp built the palace foi Aladdin A mean little 
brick heap, like a demented chapel, with a few yawning 
persons in leather garters, and m the last extremity for some 
thing to do, lounging at the dooi with their hands in then 
pockets, and calling themselves a Coi n Exchange ^ 

The Theatre was in existence, I found, on asking the fish 
monger, who had a compact show of stock in his window, 
consisting of a sole and a quart of shiimps— and I resolved 
to comfoit my mind by going to look at it Richard the 
Third, in a very uncomfortable cloak, had first appeared to 
me there, and had made my heait leap with tenor by back 
mg up against the stage box in which I was posted, while 
struggling for life against the viituous Richmond It was 
within those walls that I had learnt as fioni a page of 
English history, how that wncked King slept in war-time 
on a sofa much too shoit foi him, and how fearfully his 
conscience troubled his boots There, too, had I first seen 
the funny countzyman, but countryman of noble principles, 
in a floweied waistcoat, ciiinch up his little hat and throw 
it on the ground, and pull oft his coat, saying, “Dom thee, 
squiie, coom on with thy fistes then ^ ” At which the lovely 
young woman who kept company with him (and who w ent 
out gleaning, in a narrow white muslin apion with five 
beautiful bars of five diftei ent coloured ribbons across it) 
was so frightened fox his sake, that she fainted away 
Many wondrous secrets of Kature had I come to the know 
ledge of in that sanctuary of which not the least terrific 
weie, that the witches m Macbeth bore an awful resem- 
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blance to the Thanes and othei piopei inhabitants of 
Scotland, and that the good King Duncan couldn’t rest 
in his grave, but was constantly coming out of it and 
calling himselt somebody else To the Theatre, therefore, 
I repaired for consolation But I found very little, foi it 
was in a bad and declining way A dealer in wine and 
bottled beei had already squeezed his tiade into the box 
office, and the theatiical money was taken — when it came — 
in a kind of meat safe m the passage The dealer in ^\ine 
and bottled beer must ha\e insinuated himself undei the 
stage too , foi he announced that he had vaiious desciip- 
tions of alcoholic drinks “m the wood,” and there ^^as no 
possible stowage foi the wood anywheie else Evidently, 
he was by degiees eating the establishment away to the 
core, and would soon ha^e sole possession of it It was 
To Let, and hopelessly so, foi its old purposes, and theie 
had been no entertainment within its walls for a long time 
except a Panoiama , and even that had been announced 
as ^ pleasingly instinctive, ’ and I know too well the fatal 
meaning and the leaden impoit of those ten ible expressions 
No, there was no comfort in the Theatie It w^as mysteii 
ously gone, like my own }outh Unlike my own youth, 
it might be coming back some day , but there was little 
promise of it 

As the town was placarded with lefeiences to the Dull 
borough Mechanics’ Institution, I thought I would go and 
look at that establishment next Theie had been no such 
thing m the town, in my young day, and it occurred to me 
that its extieme prospeiity might have brought ad\eisity 
upon the Diama I found the Institution with some dif 
ficulty, and should scarcely have known that I had found 
it if I had judged from its external appeal an ce only , but 
this was attiibutable to its never having been finished, and 
having no fiont consequently, it led a modest and retiied 
existence up a stable-yard It w^as (as I leaint, on inquiiy) 
a most flouiishmg Institution, and of the highest benefit to 
the towm tw’^o tiiumphs which I was glad to understand 
were not at all impaiied by the seeming diawbacks that no 
mechanics belonged to it, and that it w as steeped in debt to 
the chimney pots It had a lai ge room, which was appi cached 
by an infirm step ladder the buildei having declined to 
construct the intended staircase, without a present payment 
ill cash, which Dullborough (though piofoundly appreciative 
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oi the Institution) seemed unaccountably bashful about sub- 
scribing The large room had cost— or would, when paid 
for— five hundred pounds, and it had more moitai in it 
and more echoes than one might have expected to get for 
the money It was fitted up with a platfoim, and the usual 
lectuimg tools, including a large black board of a menacing 
appearance On leferring to lists of the couises of lectures 
that had been given in this thriving Hall, I fancied I de- 
tected a shyness in admitting that human nature when at 
leisuie has any desire whatevei to be lelieved and diveited , 
and a furtive sliding in of any poor make weight piece of 
amusement, shamefacedly and edgewise Thus, I observed 
that it was necessary foi the members to be knocked on the 
head with Gas, Air, Water, Food, the Solai System, the 
Geological periods, Criticism on Milton, the Steam engine, 
John Bunyan, and Airow Headed Insciiptions, before they 
might be tickled by those unaccountable choiisteis, the 
negio singeis m the court costume of the reign of George 
the Second Likewise, that they must be stunned by a 
eighty inquiiy whethei there was internal evidence in 
Shakespeare’s woiks, to prove that his uncle by the mother’s 
side lived for some years at Stoke Newington, before they 
were brought-to by a Miscellaneous Conceit But, indeed, 
the masking of entertainment, and pretending it was some 
thing else — as people mask bedsteads when they are obliged 
to have them in sitting-rooms, and make believe that they 
aie book cases, sofas, chests of drawers, anything rathei 
than bedsteads — ^was manifest even in the pretence of dieari 
ness that the unfoitunate entertainers themselves felt obliged 
in decency to put forth when they came here One very 
agieeable professional singer, who tiavelled with two pro 
fessional ladies, knew better than to introduce either of those 
ladies to smg the ballad “ Comm’ thiough the Kj e ’ without 
prefacing it himself, with some general remaiks on wheat 
and clover , and even then, he dared not for his life call the 
song, a song, but disguised it in the bill as an lUustiation ” 
In the library, also — ^fitted with shelves foi three thousand 
books, and contaimng upwards of one bundled and seven tj 
(presented copies mostly), seething their edges in damp 
plaster — there was such a painfully apologetic return of 62 
offenders who had read Travels, Populai Biography, and 
meie Fiction descriptive of the aspirations of the heaits and 
souls of mere human creatures like themselves , and such 
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an elaborate paiade of 2 blight examples who had had do'VMi 
Euclid after the day’s occupation and confinement , and 3 
who had had down Metaphj sics afiei ditto and i who had 
had down Theology after ditto , and 4 who had w^oriied 
Grammar, Political Economy, Botany, and Logan thms all 
at once after ditto , that I suspected the boasted class to be 
one man, w^ho had been hired to do it 

Emerging from the Mechanics’ Institution and continuing 
my walk about the town, I still noticed e\erywheie the 
prevalence, to an extraoidinaiy degree, of this custom of 
puttmg the natural demand foi amusement out ot sight, as 
some untidy housekeepeis put dust, and pietending that 
it was swept away And j et it was ministered to, in a dull 
and abortive manner, by all who made this feint Looking 
in at what is called in Dullborough “the serious book 
seller’s,” where, m my childhood, I had studied the faces 
of numbers of gentlemen depicted in rostrums wnth a gas 
light on each side of them, and castmg my eyes over the 
open pages of certain printed discourses there, I found a vast 
deal of aiming at jocosity and dramatic effect, even in them 
— yes, verily, even on the part of one very wrathful ex- 
pounder who bitterly anathematised a poor httle Circus 
Similarly, in the leading provided for the young people 
eni oiled in the Lasso of Love, and other excellent unions, 
I found the writers generally under a distressing sense that 
they must start (at all events) like stoiy tellers, and delude 
the young persons into the belief that they were going to 
be Intel esting As I looked in at this window for twenty 
minutes by the clock, I am in a position to offer a friendly 
remonstrance —not bearing on this particular point — to the 
designers and engravers of the pictures in those publications 
Have they considered the awful consequences likely to flow 
from their representations of Virtue Have they asked 
themselves the question, whether the terrific prospect of 
acquiring that fearful chubomess of head, unwieldiness 
of arm, feeble dislocation of leg, cnspiness of haii, and 
enormity of shirt-collar, which they represent as inseparable 
from Goodness, may not tend to confirm sensitive wavereis, 
in Evil A most impressive example (if I had believed it) 
of what a Dustman and a Sailor may come to, when they 
mend their ways, was presented to me in this same shop- 
window When they were leamng (they w^ere intimate 
friends) against a post, diunk and reckless, with surpass- 
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ingly bad bats on, and their ban over then foieheads, they 
were rather picturesque, and looked as if they might be 
agieeable men, if they would not be beasts But, when 
they had got ovei their bad propensities, and when, as a 
consequence, their heads had swelled alarmingly, their hair 
had got so curly that it lifted their blown out cheeks up, 
their coat cuffs were so long that they never could do any 
work, and their e^es weie so wide open that they nevei 
could do any sleep, they presented a spectacle calculated to 
plunge a timid nature into the depths of Intamy 

But, the clock that had so degenerated since I saw it last, 
admonished me that I had stayed hero long enough , and 
I lesumed my walk 

I had not gone fifty paces along the sheet when I was 
suddenly brought up by the sight of a man who got out 
of a little phaeton at the doctor’s door, and went into the 
doctor’s house Immediately, the air was filled with the 
scent of trodden grass, and the perspective of years opened, 
and at the end of it was a little likeness of this man 
keeping a wicket, and I said, God bless my soul ^ Joe 
Specks ^ ” 

Through many changes and much woik, I had preserved 
a tenderness for the memoiy of Joe, forasmuch as we had 
made the acquaintance of Eodenck Kandom together, and had 
believed him to be no luffian, but an ingenuous and engaging 
heio Scorning to ask the boy left in the phaeton whether it 
w’as really Joe, and scorning even to read the brass plate on 
the door — so sure was I — I rang the bell and infoimed the 
servant maid that a stranger sought audience of Mr Specks 
Into a room, half surgery, half study, I was shown to await 
his coming, and I found it, by a series of elaboiate accidents, 
bestrewn wuth testimonies to Joe Poi trait of Mr Specks, 
bust of Ml Specks, silver cup from grateful patient to 
Mr Specks, presentation sermon from local clergyman, dedi 
cation poem from local poet, dinner-card from local nobleman, 
tract on balance of power from local refugee, inscribed 
Hommage de Vauteur a Sjgecks 

When my old schoolfellow came in, and I informed him 
with a smile that I was not a patient, he seemed lather at 
a loss to peiceive any reason for smilmg m connexion with 
that fact, and inquiied to what wslb he to attribute the 
honour ^ I asked him, with another smile, could he lemember 
me at all'** He had not (he said) that pleasure I was 
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beginning to have but a pooi opinion of Mr Specks, when he 
said leflectively, And yet theie s a something too Upon 
that, I saw a boyish light in Iiis ejes that looked well, and 
I asked him if he could infoim me as a strangei who desned 
to know and had not the means of leference at hand what 
the name of the young lady was w’’ho maiiied Mi Kandom ^ 
Upon that, he said ‘Narcissa,’ and, aftei staling loi a moment 
called me by my name, shook me by the hand and melted 
into a roar of laughter “Why, of couise you’ll leniembei 
Lucy Gieen, ’ he said, aftei we had talked a little Of 
couifae,” said I “Whom do you think she maiiied said 
he “You"?” I hazaided ^ Me,” said Specks, ‘ and you 
shall see her ” So I saw hei , and she w as fat, and if all 
the hay in the woild had been heaped upon hei, it could 
scarcely have altered hei face inoie than Time had altered it 
from my lemembiance of the face that had once looked down 
upon me into the fragrant dungeons of Seiingapatam But 
when her youngest child came in after dmnei (tor I dined 
with them, and we had no other company than Specks, 
Junior, Baiiistei-at-law, who went away as soon as the cloth 
was lemoved, to look after the joung lady to whom he was 
going to be maiiied next week) I saw again, in that little 
daughter, the little face of the ha> field, unchanged, and it 
quite touched my foolish heait We talked immensely, 
Specks and Mrs Specks, and I, and we spoke of oui old 
selves as though oui old sehes weie dead and gone, and 
indeed indeed they w^eie— dead and gone as the playing 
field that had become a wilderness of iiisty non, and the 
pi operty of S E E 

Specks, however, illuminated Dullboiough with the lays of 
interest that I wanted and should otheiwise have missed in 
it, and linked its piesent to its past with a highly agieeable 
chain And in Specks’s society I had new occasion to observe 
what I had before noticed in similai communications among 
other men All the schoolfellows and others of old, wdiom 
I inquired about, had either done superlatively well oi supei 
latively ill— had eithei become uncertificated bankrupts, oi 
been felonious and got themsehes tianspoited , or had made 
great hits in life, and done wonders And this is so com 
monly the case, that I never can imagine what becomes of all 
the mediocie people of people’s youth— especially consideiing 
that we find no lack of the species in our matuiity But, 
I did not propound this difficulty to Specks, for no pause in 
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the conveisatioii gave me an occasion Nor, could I discover 
one single flaw in the good doctoi — when he leads this, he 
will receive in a friendly spirit the pleasantly meant record — 
except that he had forgotten his Rodeiick Random, and that 
he confounded Strap with Lieutenant Hatchway , who never 
knew Random, howsoever intimate with Pickle 

When I w^ent alone to the Railway to catch my train at 
night (Specks had meant to go with me, but w^as inoppoi 
timely called out), I was in a moie chaiitable mood with 
Dullboiough than I had been all day, and yet m my heart 
I had loved it all day too Ah ^ who was I that I should 
quarrel with the towm foi being changed to me, when I myself 
had come back, so changed, to it ’ All my eaily readings 
and early imaginations dated fiom this place, and I took 
them aw^ay so full of innocent constiuction and guileless 
belief, and I brought them back so worn and tom, so much 
tne wisei and so much the woise ! 
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Some yeais ago, a tenijjoiaiy inability to sleep lefeiable to 
a distressing impiession, caused me to walk about the 
stieets all night, foi a senes of seveial nights The dis 
Older might have taken a long time to conquer, if it had 
been faintly experimented on in bed, but, it was soon 
defeated by the busk treatment of getting up diiectly after 
lying dowm, and going out, and coming home tiied at 
siimise 

In the couise of those nights, I finished my education in 
a fair amateui expeiience of houselessness My pimcipal 
object being to get through the night, the pursuit ot it 
bi ought me into sympathetic relations with people who 
have no other object e\eiy night in the year 

The month was March, and the weather damp, cloudy, 
and cold The sun not rising before half past five, the 
night perspective looked sufficiently long at half-past 
twelve which was about my time for confionting it 

The lestlessness of a gieat city, and the w ly in which it 
tumbles and tosses before it can get to sleep, formed one 
of the fiist enteitainments offeied to the contemplation of 
us houseless people It lasted about tw'^o hours We lost 
a great deal of comiiamonship when the late public houses 
turned then lamps out, and when the potmen thrust the 
last brawling diunkards into the stieet , but stiay vehicles 
and stiay people w^eie left us, after that If we weie very 
lucky, a policeman’s rattle sprang and a fiay turned up , 
but, in geneial, surprisingly little of this diversion was pro- 
vided Except m the Haymarket, which is the w^'orst kept 
part of London, and about Kent stieet m the Borough, and 
along a portion of the line of the Old Kent-ioad, the peace 
was seldom violently bioken But, it was always the case 
that London, as if in imitation of mdividual citizens be- 
longing to it, had expiring fits and starts of restlessness 
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Aftei all seemed quiet, if one cab rattled by, half a dozen 
^\ould siiiely follow, and Hoiiselessness even observed that 
intoxicated people appeared to be magnetically attracted 
to\>aids each othei so that ^^e knew Mhen We saw one 
diLinken object staggering against the shutters of a shop, 
that another drunken object would staggei up before five 
minutes weie out, to fiaternise or fight with it When we 
made a divergence from the legulai species of drunkaid, the 
thin aimed, puff faced, leaden lipped gm drinker, and en 
counteied a larer specimen of a more decent appearance, 
fifty to one but that specimen was dressed in soiled mouin 
mg As the street expeiience in the night, so the stieet 
expeiience in the day, the common folk who come un 
expectedly into a little piopeity, come unexpectedly into 
a deal of liquoi 

At length these flickeiing spaiks would die away, worn 
out— the last veiitahle spaiks of waking life ti ailed from 
some late pieman or hot-potato man — and London would 
sink to lest And then the yearning of the houseless mind 
wmuld be for any sign of company, any lighted place, any 
movement, anything suggest i\e ot any one being up — nay, 
even so much as awake, foi the houseless eye looked out 
for lights in windows 

Walking the streets iindei the pattering lain, Houseless 
ness w^ould walk and walk and walk, seeing nothing but 
the inteiminable tangle of streets, save at a corner here 
and there, two policemen in conveisation, or the sergeant 
or inspectoi looking after his men Now and then in the 
night — but laiely — Houselessness would become awaie of 
a furtive head peering out of a doorway a few yaids befoie 
him and, coming up with the head, would find a man 
standing bolt upiight to keep wnthm the doorway s shadow, 
and evidently intent upon no particulai seivice to society 
Under a kind of fascination, and in a ghostly silence suit- 
able to the time, Houselessness and this gentleman would 
eye one another from head to foot, and so without exchange 
of speech, pait, mutually suspicious Hiip, diip, diip, from 
ledge and coping, splash from pipes and water spouts, and 
by and-by the houseless shadow would fall upon the stones 
that pave the way to Waterloo-bridge , it being in the 
houseless mind to have a halfpenny worth of excuse for 
saying Good night” to the toll-keeper, and catching a 
glimpse of his file,. A good file and a good great coat and 
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a good woollen neck-shawl, weie comfortable things to see 
in conjunction with the toll keeper , also his brisk wake 
fulness was excellent company when he rattled the change 
of halfpence down upon that metal table of his, like a man 
who defied the night, \\ith all its sorrowful thoughts, and 
didn’t caie for the coming of da^^n There was need of en- 
couragement on the threshold of the bridge, for the bridge 
was dreaiy The chopped up murdeied man, had not been 
loweied with a rope over the parapet when those nights 
were , he was alive and slept then quietly enough most 
likely, and undisturbed by any dieam of wheie he was to 
come But the river had an awful look, the buildings on 
the banks weie muffled in black shrouds, and the reflected 
lights seemed to originate deep in the water, as if the 
spectres of suicides were holding them to show where they 
went down The wild moon and clouds 'w ere as restless as 
an evil conscience in a tumbled bed, and the very shadow 
of the immensity of London seemed to he oppressively upon 
the river 

Between the bridge and the two gieat theatres, there was 
but the distance ot a few bundled paces, so the theatres 
came next Grim and black within, at night, those great 
dry Wells, and lonesome to imagine, with the rows of faces 
faded out, the lights extinguished, and the seats all empty 
One would think that nothing in them knew itself at such 
a time but Yoiick’s skull In one of my night walks, as 
the church steeples were shaking the Maich wunds and lam 
with strokes of Four, I passed the outer boundaiy of one 
of these great deserts, and entered it With a dim lantern 
in my hand, I groped my well-known way to the stage and 
looked ovei the orchestra — which was like a great grave 
dug for a tune of pestilence— into the void beyond A dis- 
mal cavern of an immense aspect, with the chandelier gone 
dead like everything else, and nothing visible through mist 
and fog and space, but tiers of winding-sheets The giound 
at my feet where, when last there, I had seen the peasantiy 
of Naples dancing among the vines, leckless of the burning 
mountain which threatened to overwhelm them, was now 
in possession of a strong serpent of engine hose, watchfully 
lying in wait for the serpent Fire, and ready to fly at it if 
it showed its forked tongue A ghost ot a watch ni ifl 
carrymg a faint corpse candle, haunted the distant uppei 
gallery and flitted away Retiring withm the proscenium, 
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and holding my light above my head towards the rolled up 
cut tain — green no more, but black as ebony — my sight lost 
itself in a gloomy vault, showing faint indications in it of 
a shipwreck of canvas and cordage Methought I felt 
much as a divei might, at the bottom of the sea 

In those small hours when there was no movement m 
the streets, it afforded matter for reflection to take Newgate 
in the way, and, touching its rough, stone, to think of the 
pusoneis in their sleep, and then to glance in at the lodge 
over the spiked wicket, and see the file and light of the 
W’^atching turnkeys, on the white wall Not an inappro 
priate time either, to linger by that wicked little Debtois’ 
Door — shutting tighter than any other door one ever saw — 
which has been Death’s Door to so many In the days of 
the uttering of forged one-pound notes by people tempted 
up from the country, how many hundreds of wi etched 
creatuies of both sexes— many quite innocent— swung out 
of a pitiless and inconsistent world, with the tower of 
yondei Chiistian chuich of Saint Sepulchre monstrously 
before their eyes ^ Is there any haunting of the Bank 
Pailour, by the remorseful souls of old directois, m the 
nights of these later days, I wonder, or is it as quiet as 
this degeneiate Aceldama of an Old Bailey 
To walk on to the Bank, lamenting the good old times 
and bemoaning the present evil period, would be an easy 
next step, so I would take it, and would make my houseless 
circuit of the Bank, and give a thought to the treasure 
within , likewise to the guaid of soldieis passing the night 
theie, and nodding over the fire Next, I went to Billings 
gate, in some hope of market people, but it proving as yet 
too eaily, crossed London budge and got down by the water 
side on the Surrey shoie among the buildings of the gieat 
brewery Theie was plenty going on at the brewery , and 
the reek, and the smell of giains, and the rattling of 
the plump dray horses at their mangeis, were capital 
company Quite lefieshed by having mingled with this 
good society, I made a new start with a new heart, setting 
the old King’s Bench prison befoie me foi my next object, 
and resolving, when I should come to the wall, to think 
of poor Horace Kinch, and the Dry Kot in men 

A very curious disease the Dry Eot m men, and difficult 
to detect the begmnmg of It had carried Hoiace Kmch 
inside the wall of the old King’s Bench prison, and it had 
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earned him out with his feet foiemost He was a likely 
man to look at, in the prime of hfe, well to do, as clever as 
he needed to he, and popular among many friends He was 
suitably married, and had healthy and pretty children 
But, like some fair lookmg houses or fan-looking ships, he 
took the Diy Kot The first strong external revelation of 
the Dry Eot in men, is a tendency to lurk and lounge , to 
be at street- coiners without mtelligible reason , to be going 
anywhere when met , to be about many places rathei than 
at any , to do nothing tangible, but to have an mtention of 
performing a variety of intangible duties to moiiow or the 
day after When this manifestation of the disease is 
obseived, the observei will usually connect it with a vague 
impiession once formed or received, that the patient was 
living a little too hard He will scarcely have had leisure 
to turn it ovei in his mind and form the terrible suspicion 
Diy Rot,” when he will notice a change for the woise in 
the patient’s appearance a certain slovenliness and de 
terioration, which is not poverty, nor dirt, nor intoxication, 
nor ill health, but simply Diy Rot To this, succeeds a smell 
as of strong waters, in the morning , to that, a looseness 
respecting money , to that, a strongei smell as of stiong 
w aters, at all times , to that, a looseness respecting every 
thing, to that, a trembling of the limbs, somnolency, 
misery, and crumbling to pieces As it is m wood, so it is 
in men Dry Rot advances at a compound usury quite m- 
calculable A plank is found infected with it, and the 
whole stiucture is devoted Thus it had been with the 
unhappy Horace Kinch, lately buried by a small sub- 
scription Those who knew him had not nigh done saying, 
*‘So well off, so comfortably estabhshed, with such hope 
before him — and yet, it is feared, with a slight touch of Dry 
Rot ^ ” when lo ^ the man was all Dry Rot and dust 

From the dead wall associated on those houseless nights 
with this too common story, I chose next to wander by 
Bethlehem Hospital , partly, because it lay on my road 
lound to Westminster, paitly, because I had a night fancy 
in my head which could be best puisued within sight of 
its walls and dome An'd the fancy was this Are not the 
sane and the insane equal at night as the sane lie a dream- 
ing Are not all of us outside this hospital, who dream, 
more or less in the condition of those mside it, every night 
of our lives ^ Are we not nightly persuaded, as they daily 
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aie, that we associate pieposterously with kings and queens, 
emperois and empresses, and notabilities of all soits ^ Do 
we not nightly jumble events and personages and times 
and places, as these do daily Are we not sometimes 
troubled by oui own sleeping inconsistencies, and do we 
not ve^edly tiy to account for them or excuse them, just as 
these do sometimes in respect of their waking delusions 
Said an afiBLicfced man to me, when I was last in a hospital 
like this, “ Sir, I can fiequently fly” I was half ashamed 
to reflect that so could I — by night Said a woman to me 
on the same occasion, “ Queen Victoria frequently comes to 
dine with me, and hei Majesty and I dine off peaches and 
maccaioni in our night-gowns, and his Royal Highness the 
Piince Consort does us the honour to make a third on 
hoiseback in a Field Marshal’s uniform ” Could I refrain 
fiom leddening with consciousness when I remembered 
the amazing royal parties I myself had given (at night), 
the unaccountable viands I had put on table, and my ex- 
traordinary manner of conducting myself on those dis 
tmguished occasions*^ I wonder that the great master 
who knew everything, when he called Sleep the death of 
each day’s life, did not call Dreams the insanity of each 
day’s sanity 

By this time I had left the Hospital behind me, and was 
again setting towards the rivei , and in a shoit bieathing 
space I was on Westminster budge, regaling my houseless 
eyes with the external walls of the British Parliament — the 
perfection of a stupendous institution, I know, and the 
admiration of all surrounding nations and succeeding ages, 
I do not doubt, but peihaps a httle the better now and then 
for being pricked up to its work Turning off into Old 
Palace yard, the Courts of Law kept me company for a 
quarter of an hour , hinting in low whispers what numbexs 
of people they were keeping awake, and how intensely 
wretched and hoirible they weie rendering the small hours 
to unfortunate suitors Westmmstei Abbey was fine gloomy 
sqciety for another quarter of an hour , suggesting a wonderful 
procession of its dead among the dark arches and pillars, 
each century more amazed by the century following it than 
by all the centuries gomg before And indeed in those 
houseless night walks — which even mcluded cemeteries 
where watchmen went round among the graves at stated 
times, and moved the telltale handle of an index which 
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lecoided that they had touched it at such an houi— it vias 
a solemn consideiation what enormous hosts of dead belong 
to one old gieat city, and how% if they were raised while the 
hving slept, there w ould not be the space of a pin’s point m 
all the streets and ways for the living to come out into 
Not only that> but the vast armies of dead would oveiflow 
the hills and valleys beyond the city, and would stietch 
away all round it, God knows how fai 

When a church clock stiikes, on houseless ears in the 
dead of the night, it may be at fiist mistaken for company 
and hailed as such But, as the spieading ciicles of vibia 
tion, which you may peicei\e at such a time with gieat 
clearness, go opening out, foi ever and e\er afteiw''aids 
Widening peihaps (as the philosopher has suggested) in 
eternal space, the mistake is lectified and the sense of 
loneliness is profounder Once— it was aftei leaving the 
Abbey and turning my face noith— I came to the gieat 
steps of St Martin s church as the clock was stiikmg Three 
Suddenl}, a thing that in a moment moie I should ha\e 
tioddeii upon without seeing, lose up at my feet with a ciy 
of loneliness and houselessness, stiuck out of it by the bell, 
the like of w^hich I ne\er heard We then stood face to face 
looking at one anothei, fiightened by one another The 
cieatuie was like a beetle bi owed haii lipped youth of 
twenty and it had a loose bundle of lags on, which it held 
together With one of its hands It shivered fiom head to 
foot, and its teeth chattel ed, and as it staled at me — 
jiersecutor devil, ghost, whatever it thought me — it made 
with its whining mouth as if it w^eie snapping at me, like 
a worried dog Intending to give this ugly object money, 
I put out my hand to stay it — foi it recoiled as it w hmed 
and snapped — and laid my hand upon its shoulder Instantly 
it twisted out of its garment, like the young man m the New 
Testament, and left me standing alone with its rags in my 
hands 

Covent gai den Market, when it was market morning, was 
wondeiful company The gieat waggons of cabbages, with 
glowers’ men and boys lying asleep undei them, and with 
sharp dogs from market-garden neighbourhoods looking aftei 
the whole, weie as good as a paity But one of the woist 
night sights I know in London, is to be found in the children 
who prowl about this place , who sleep m the baskets, fight 
for the offal, dart at any object they think they can lay their 
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thieving hands on, dive under the caits and barrows, dodge 
the constables, and are perpetually making a blunt pattering 
on the pavement of the Piazza with the lain of then naked 
feet A painful and unnatuial lesult conies of the comparison 
one IS forced to institute between the growth of coiiuption 
as displayed in the so much improved and cared for Jiuits of 
the earth, and the growth of coiruption as displayed in these 
all uncared for (except inasmuch as ever-hunted) savages 
There was eaily coffee to be got about Covent garden 
Market, and that was more company — warm company, too, 
which was better Toast of a veiy substantial quality, was 
likewise procuiable though the towzled headed man who 
made it, in an inner chamber within the coffee i oom, hadn’t 
got his coat on yet, and was so heavy with sleep that m 
every interval of toast and coffee he went off anew behind 
the partition into complicated cross roads of choke and snoie, 
and lost his way diiectly Into one of these establishments 
(among the earliest) near Bow-street, there came one morning 
as I sat over my houseless cup, pondering wheie to go next, 
a man in a high and long snuff-coloured coat, and shoes, and, 
to the best of my belief, nothing else but a hat, who took 
out of his hat a large cold meat pudding , a meat pudding so 
laige that it was a veiy tight fit, and brought the lining of 
the hat out with it This mysterious man was know n by 
his pudding, for on his entering, the man of sleep bi ought 
him a pint of hot tea, a small loaf, and a large knife and 
fork and plate Left to himself in his box, he stood tiie 
pudding on the bare table, and, instead of cutting it, stabbed 
it, overhand, with the knife, like a mortal enemy , then took 
the knife out, wiped it on his sleeve, toie the pudding asunder 
with his fingers, and ate it all up The remembrance of this 
man with the pudding lemains wnth me as the lemembrance 
of the most spectral peison my houselessness encounteied 
Twice only was I in that establishment, and twice I saw 
him stalk in (as I should say, just out of bed, and piesently 
going back to bed), take out his pudding, stab his pudding, 
wipe the dagger, and eat his pudding all up He w’-as a man 
whose figuie promised cadaverou«*ness, but w^ho had an 
excessively red face, though shaped like a horse’s On the 
second occasion of my seeing him, he said huskily to the 
man of sleep, “Am I red tonight*?” “You are,” he un 
compromisingly answeied “My mother,” said the spectre, 
“ was a red-faced woman that hked dunk, and I looked iilt her 
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haid when she laid in her coffin, and I took the complexion ^ 
Somehow, the pudding seemed an unwholesome pudding 
after that, and I put myself in its way no more 

When there w^as no market, or when I wanted variety, 
a railway tei minus with the moining mails coming in, w^as 
lemuneiative company But like most of the company to 
be had in this woild, it lasted only a veiy short time Ihe 
station lamps would buist out ablaze, the porteis would 
emerge fiom places of concealment, tl e cabs and tiucks 
would rattle to then places (the post office carts W’’eie already 
in theirs), and, finally, the bell w ould stiilce up, and ihe tram 
would come banging in But there weie few passengeis and 
little luggage, and eveiythmg scuttled aw^ay with the greatest 
expedition The locomoti\e post offices, with their great 
nets — as if they had been dragging the country foi bodies — 
would fly open as to their doors, and wmuld disgorge a smell 
of lamp, an exhausted clerk, a guard m a red coat, and then 
bags of letters, the engine would blow and heave and 
perspire, like an engine wiping its forehead and saying 
what a run it had had , and within ten minutes the lamps 
were out, and I w’-as houseless and alone again 
But now, there weie diiven cattle cn the high load near, 
wanting (as cattle alw’’a} s do) to turn into the midst of stone 
walls, and squeeze themselves through six inches’ width of 
lion railing, and getting their heads down (also as cattle 
always do) for tossing purchase at quite imaginaiy dogs, and 
giving themselves and eveiy devoted creatuie associated with 
them a most extraordinary amount of unnecessary trouble 
Now, too, the conscious gas began to grow pale with the 
knowledge that daylight was coming, and straggling work- 
people were already in the streets, and, as waking life had 
become extinguished with the last pieman’s sparks, so it 
began to be rekindled with the fires of the first street coiner 
breakfast-sellers And so by faster and faster degrees, until 
the last degrees were very fast, the day came, and I was tried 
and could sleep And it is not, as I used to think, going 
home at such times, the least wonderful thing in London, 
that m the real desert region of the night, the houseless 
W’^anderer is alone there I knew well enough where to 
find Vice and Misfortune of all kinds, if I had chosen , but 
they were put out of sight, and my houselessness had many 
miles upon miles of streets in which it could and did, ha^ e 
its own solitary way 
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Having occasion to transact some business with a solicitor 

ho occupies a highly suicidal set of chambers m Giay s Inn, 
I aftei wards took a turn in the large squaie of that stiong 
hold of Melancholy, reviewing, ith congenial suiroundings, 
my experiences of Chambers 

I began, as was natuial, vith the Chambers I had just 
left They were an upper set on a rotten staircase, vith 
a mysterious bunk or bulkhead on the landing outside 
them, of a rather nautical and Screw Collier-like appearance 
than otherv ise and painted an intense black Many dusty 
vears have passed since the appropriation of this Davy 
Jones’s locker to any pin pose, and during the whole peiiod 
within the memoiy of living man it has been hasped and 
padlocked I cannot quite satisfy my mind v hether it v as 
ouginally meant foi the reception of coals, oi bodies, oi as 
a place of temporary secuiity foi the plunder ‘^looted” by 
laundi esses , but I incline to the last opinion It is about 
bieast high, and usually selves as a bulk for defendants m 
leduced circumstances to lean against and ponder at, vhen 
they come on the hopeful errand of trying to make an arrange 
ment without money — under which auspicious ciicumstances 
it mostly happens that the legal gentleman they ^\ant to see, 
IS much engaged, and they peivade the staircase for a con- 
siderable period Against this opposing bulk, in the absurdest 
manner, the tomb like outer door of the solicitor’s chambers 
(which IS also of an intense black) stands in dark ambush, 
half open, and half shut, all day The solicitor s apaitments 
die three in numbei , consisting of a slice, a cell, and a v edge 
The slice is assigned to the two clerks, the cell is occupied by 
+he piincipal, and the wedge is devoted to stray papers, old 
game baskets fiom the country, a washing stand, and a model 
of a patent Ship’s Caboose which w^as exhibited in Chancery 
at the commencement of the piesent century on an applica 
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tion for an injunction to restrain infiingement At about 
half past nine on every week day morning, the younger of 
the two clerks (who, I have reason to believe, leads the 
fashion at Pentonville in the articles of pipes and shirts) 
may be found knocking the dust out of his official door key 
on the bunk or locker before mentioned , and so exceedingly 
subject to dust is his key, and so very retentive of that 
superfluity, that in exceptional summer v eather when a ray 
of sunlight has fallen on the locker in my presence, I have 
noticed its inexpressive countenance to be deeply marked by 
a kind of Bramah erysipelas oi small pox 

This set of chambers (as I have gradually discovered, 
when I have had restless occasion to make inquiries oi 
leave messages, after office hours) is undei the charge of 
a lady named Sweeney, in figuie extremely like an old 
family-umbrella whose dwelling confronts a dead wall in 
a court off Gray’s Inn-lane, and who is usually fetched 
into the passage of that bower, when v anted, from some 
neighbouring home of industry, which has the curious 
property of impaitmg an inflammatory appeal an ce to her 
visage Mrs Sweeney is one of the race of professed 
laundiesses, and is the compiler of a remarkable manuscript 
volume entitled ‘‘Mrs Sweeney’s Book,” from which much 
cuiious statistical information may be gathered respecting 
the high prices and small uses of soda, soap, sand, fiiewood, 
and other such articles I have created a legend in my mind 
— and consequently I believe it with the utmost pertinacity 
— that the late Mr Sweeney was a ticket porter under the 
Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, and that in considera 
tion of his long and valuable services, Mrs Sweeney vas 
appointed to her present post For, though devoid of 
Ijersonal chaims, I have observed this lady to exercise 
a fascination over the elderly ticket-poiter mind (paiticulaily 
under the gateway, and in corners and entries^ which I can 
only refer to her being one of the fiaternity, yet not com 
peting with it All that need be said concerning this set of 
chambers, is said, when I have added that it is in a laige 
double house in Giay’s Inn square, very much out of lepair, 
and that the outer portal is ornamented in a hideous manner 
with certain stone remains, which have the appearance of the 
dismembered bust, torso, and limbs of a petrified bencher 
Indeed, I look upon Giay’s Inn generally as one of the 
most depressing institutions in buck and mortar, known to 
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the children of men Can anything be more dreary than its 
and Si^uare, Sahara Desert of the law, with the ugly old 
tiled topped tenements, the dirty windows, the bills To Let, 
To Let, the door-posts inscribed like giavestones, the ciazy 
gateway giving upon the filthy Lane, the scowling iron 
barred prison-hke passage into Veiulam buildings, the 
mouldy red nosed ticket poiteis with little coffin plates, 
and why with aprons, the dry hard atomy-like appearance 
of the whole dust heap When my uncommercial travels 
tend to this dismal spot, my comfort is its rickety state 
Imagination gloats o\er the fulness of time when the 
staircases shall have quite tumbled down — they are daily 
wearing into an ill savoured powder, but have not quite 
tumbled down yet— when the last old prolix bencher all 
of the olden time, shall have been got out of an upper 
window by means of a Fire Ladder, and carried off to the 
Holborn Union , when the last clerk shall have engrossed 
the last parchment behind the last splash on the last of the 
mud stained windows, which, all through the miry year, 
are piUoiied out of lecogmtion in Giay’s Inn-lane Then, 
shall a squalid little trench, with rank grass and a pump 
in it, lying between the coffeehouse and South-squaie, be 
wholly given up to cats and rats, and not, as now, have its 
empire divided between those animals and a few briefless 
bipeds — surely called to the Bar by voices of deceiving 
spirits, seeing that they are wanted there by no mortal — 
who glance down, with eyes bettei glazed than then case 
ments, from their dreaiy and lack lustre rooms Then shall 
the way Noi’ Westward, now lying under a shoit grim 
colonnade wheie m summer-time pounce flies from law 
stationeiing windows into the eyes of laymen, be choked 
with rubbish and happily become impassable Then shall 
the gardens wheie turf, tiees, and gravel wear a legal livery 
of black, lun lank, and pilgrims go to Gorhambury to see 
Bacon’s effigy as he sat, and not come here (which in tiuth 
they seldom do) to see where he walked Then, in a word, 
shall the old established vendor of peiiodicals sit alone in 
his little crib of a shop behmd the Holborn Gate, like that 
1 umbel ing Marius among the rums of Caithage, who has sat 
heavy on a thousand million of similes 

At one period of my uncommeicial caieer I much 
frequented anothei set of chambers in Gray’s Inn square 
They wcie w’-hat is familiarly called “a top set,” and all 
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the eatables and drinkables introduced into them acqiined 
a flavour of Cockloft I have known an unopened Stras 
bourg pat6 fresh from Fortnum and Mason’s, to diaw in 
this cockloft tone through its ciockery dish, and become 
penetiated with cockloft to the core of its inmost truffle in 
thiee quarters of an hour This, however, was not the most 
curious featuie of those chambers , that, consisted in the 
profound conviction entertained by my esteemed friend 
Parkle (their tenant) that they were clean Whethei it 
was an inborn hallucination, or whether it was imparted to 
him by Mrs Miggot the laundress, I nevei could ascertain 
But, I believe he would have gone to the stake upon the 
question Now, they weie so dirty that I could take off 
the distinctest impression of my figuie on any aificle of 
furniture by merely lounging upon it for a few moments ,. 
and it used to be a pnvate amusement of mine to print 
myself off — if I may use the expression — all over the 
looms It was the first large ciiculation I had At other 
times I have accidentally shaken a window curtain while in 
animated conveisation with Paikle, and struggling insects 
which were certainly red, and were ceitainly not ladybirds, 
have dropped on the back of my hand Yet Parkle lived m 
that top set years, bound body and soul to the superstition 
that they were clean He used to say, vs^hen congratulated 
upon them, ^^Well, they are not like chambers in one 
respect, you know , they are clean ” Concuiiently, he had 
an idea which he could never explain, that Mrs Miggot 
was in some way connected with the Church When he 
was in particularly good spirits, he used to believe that 
a deceased uncle of hers had been a Dean , when he was 
poorly and low, he believed that hei brother had been 
a Curate I and Mrs Miggot (she was a genteel woman) 
were on confidential teims, but I never knew her to commit 
herself to any distmct assertion on the subject , she merely 
claimed a proprietorship in the Chuich, by looking when it 
was mentioned, as if the reference awakened the slumbering 
Past, and were personal It may have been his amiable 
confidence in Mrs Miggot’s bettei days that inspired my 
friend with his delusion respecting the chambers, but he 
never wavered in his fidelity to it for a moment, though 
he wallowed in dirt seven years 

Two of the windows of these chambers looked down into 
the gaiden, and we have sat up theie together many a 
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summer evening saying how pleasant it vas, and talking of 
many things To my intimacy with that top set, I am 
indebted for thiee of my liveliest personal impressions of 
the loneliness of life m chambers They shall follow heie, 
in ordei , first, second, and thud 

Fust My Giay’s Inn triend, on a time, hurt one of his 
legs, and it became seriously inflamed Not knowing of his 
indisposition, I vas on my 'way to visit him as usual, one 
summer evening, when I w’^as much suipiised by meeting 
a lively leech in Field court, Gray's Inn, seemingly on his 
way to the West End of London As the leech was alone, 
and was of course unable to explain his position, even if he 
had been inclined to do so (which he had not the appearance 
of being), I passed him and went on Turning the corner of 
Gray’s Inn square, I was beyond expression amazed by meet 
ing another leech — also entiiely alone, and also proceeding 
m a westerly direction, though with less decision of purpose 
Euminating on this extraordinary ciicumstance, and en 
deavourmg to remember whether I had ever lead, in the 
Philosophical Ti ansae tions or any woik on Natural Histoiy, 
of a migi ation of Leeches, I ascended to the top set, past the 
dieaiy series of closed outer doors of offices and an empty set 
or two, which inteivened between that lofty region and the 
surface Entering my fiiend s rooms, I found him stretched 
upon his back like Prometheus Bound, with a perfectly 
demented ticket poiter m attendance on him instead of the 
Vulture which helpless individual, who 'was feeble and 
frightened, and had (my friend explained to me, in great 
choler) b#^en endeavouring for some hours to apply leeches to 
his leg, and as jet had only got on tw^o out of twenty To 
this Unfoitunate’s distraction betw^een a damp cloth on 
which he had placed the leeches to freshen them, and the 
WTathful adjurations of my fiiend to “ Stick ’em on, sii ’ ’ 
I referied the phenomenon I had encountered the rather 
as two fine specimens were at that moment going out at the 
dooi, wffiile a general insuirection of the rest w^'as in progress 
on the table Aftei a while our united efforts prevailed, and, 
when the leeches came off and had recovered their spiiits, 
we carefully tied them up in a decantei But I never heard 
more of them than that they w’^ere all gone next morning, 
and that the Out-of door young man of Bickle Bush and 
Bodger, on th^ ground flooi, had been bitten and blooded 
by some cieature not identified They never ^‘took” on 
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Mis Miggot, the laundress, but, I have always preserved 
fresh, the belief that she unconsciously carried several about 
her, until they gradually found openings in life 

Second On the same staircase with my friend Parkle, 
and on the same floor, there lived a man of law who pursued 
his business elsewhere, and used those chambers as his place 
of residence For three or foui years, Parkle rather kne^^ of 
him than knew him, but after that — for Englishmen — shoit 
pause of consideration, they began to speak Paikle ex 
changed words with him in his private character only, and 
knew nothing of his business ways, or means He was 
a man a good deal about town, but always alone We 
used to remark to one another, that although we often 
encountered him in theatres, concert rooms, and similar 
public places, he was always alone Yet he was not a 
gloomy man, and was of a decidedly conversational turn, 
insomuch that he would sometimes of an evening lounge 
with a cigai in his mouth, half in and half out of Parkle’s 
rooms, and discuss the topics of the day by the hour He 
used to hint on these occasions that he had four faults to 
find with life, firstly, that it obliged a man to be always 
winding up his w^atch , secondly, that London was too 
small, thirdly, that it therefore wanted variety , foiiithly 
that there was too much dust in it There was so much 
dust in his own faded chambers, certainly, that they re- 
minded me of a sepulchie, fuinished in prophetic anticipa 
tion of the present time, which had newly been brought to 
light, after having remained buried a few thousand yeais 
One dry hot autumn evening at twilight, this man, being 
then five years turned of fifty, looked in upon Paikle in his 
usual lounging way, with his cigai in his mouth as usual, 
and said, I am going out of town ” As he ne^el went out 
of towm, Parkle said, “ Oh indeed ’ At last Yes,” says 
he, ^‘at last For what is a man to do *5^ London is so 
small ^ If you go West, you come to Hounslow If you 
go East, you come to Bow If you go South, there’s 
Buxton or Norw^ood If you go Noith you can’t get iid 
of Barnet Then, the monotony of all the streets, streets, 
streets — and of all the roads, roads, roads — and the dust, 
dust, dust ^ ” When he had said this, he wished Parkle 
a good evening, but came back again and said, with his 
w'-atch in his hand, ‘ ‘ Oh, I really cannot go on wunding up 
this watch over and over again , I wish you wmuld take care 
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of it ” So, Parkle laughed and consented, and the man went 
out of town The man remained out of town so long, that 
his letter box became choked, and no moie letteis could be 
got into it, and they began to be left at the lodge and to 
accumulate theie At last the head porter decided, on con 
ference with the steward, to use his master key and look into 
the chambers, and give them the benefit of a whiff of an 
Then, it was found that he had hanged himself to his bed 
stead, and had left this written memorandum should 
prefer to be cut down by my neighbour and friend (if he 
will allow me to call him so), H Parkle, Esq This was 
an end of Paikles occupancy of chambers He went into 
lodgings immediately 

Third While Parkle lived in Gray’s Inn, and I myself 
was uncommercially pieparmg for the Bar — which is done, 
as everybody knows, by having a frayed old gown put on 
in a pantry by an old woman in a chronic state of Saint 
Anthony’s file and dropsy, and, so decorated, bolting a bad 
dinner in a party of four, whereof each individual mistrusts 
the other three — I say, while these things weie, theie v is 
a certain elderly gentleman who lived in a couit of the 
Temple, and was a great judge and lover of port wine 
Every day he dined at his club and diank his bottle oi two 
of port wine, and every night came home to the Temple and 
went to bed in his lonely chambers This had gone on 
many yeais without vaiiation, when one night he had a fit 
on coming home, and fell and cut his head deep, but partly 
lecoveied and gioped about in the dark to find the dooi 
When he was afterwaids disco veied, dead, it was clearly 
established by the marks of his hands about the lOom that he 
must have done so Now, this chanced on the night of 
Chiistmas Eve, and over him lived a young fellow who had 
sisteis and young country fiiends, and who gave them a 
little party that night, in the course of which they played 
at Blindman’s Buff They played that game, for tfeir 
gieater sport, by the light of the file only , and once, when 
they were all quietly rustling and stealing about, and the 
blindman was tiying to pick out the prettiest sister (for 
which I am fai from blaming him), somebody cried. Hark ^ 
The man below must be playing Blmdman’s Buff by himself 
to night ^ They listened, and they heard sounds of some 
one falling about and stumbling against furniture, and they 
all laughed at the conceit, and went on with their play. 
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more light heai ted and merr} than e^ei Thus, those t^o 
so different games of life and death "w eie played out together, 
blindfolded, in the two sets of chambers 

Such aie the occurrences, which, coming to my knowledge, 
imbued me long ago with a strong sense of the loneliness of 
chambeis Theie was a fantastic illustiation to much the 
same puipose implicitly beliewed by a strange soit of man 
now dead, w^’hom I knew when I had not quite aiii\ed at 
legal years of disci etion, though I was aheady in the un 
commercial line 

This was a man who, though not moie than thiity, had 
seen thewoild in diveis ii reconcilable cajiacities— had been 
an officei in a South Ameiican legiment among othei odd 
things — but had not achieved much in any way of life, and 
was in debt, and in hiding He occupied chambers of the 
dieaiiest nature in Lyons Inn , his name however, was not 
up on the dooi, oi dooi post but in lieu of it stood the 
name of a fiiend who died in the chambeis, and had 
gi\en him the fuimtuie The stoiy arose out of the fuini 
tuie and was to this effect — Let the former holder of the 
chambeis, w^hose name was still upon the dooi and dooi 
post, be Mr Testatoi 

Ml Testatoi took a set of chambeis in L}ons Inn when 
he had but veiy scanty fuinituie for his bedioom, and none 
foi his sitting loom He had lived some wintiy months in 
this condition, and had found it very bare and cold One 
night, past midnight, when he sat wilting and still had 
wilting to do that must be done before he went to bed, he 
found himself out of coals He had coals dowm-staiis, but 
had never been to his cellar , how^'ever the cellai ke^ w as on 
his mantelshelf, and if he w ent down and opened the cellar 
it fitted, he might faiily assume the coals in that cellar to 
be his As to his laundiess, she hved among the coal- 
waggons and Thames watermen — for theie weie Thames 
watermen at that time — in some unknown rat hole by the 
liver, down lanes and alleys on the other side of the St i and 
As to any other person to meet him or obstiuct him, Lyons 
Inn was di earning diunk, maudlin, moody, betting, blooding 
O'vei bill discounting oi renewing — asleep oi awake, minding 
its own affairs Mi Testatoi took his coalscuttle in one 
hand, his candle and key in the othei, and descended to the 
dismallest underground dens of Lyons Inn, where the late 
vehicles in the streets became thundeious, and all the w^atei 
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pipes la the neighbourhood seemed to have Macbeth’s Ajnen 
sticking m their throats, and to be tiying to get it out After 
gi oping heie and there among low doors to no purpose, Mr 
Testator at length came to a door 'with a rusty padlock 
which his key fitted Getting the door open with much 
troulile, and looking in, he found, no coals, but a confused 
pile of furniture Alarmed by this intiusion on anothei 
man’s property, he locked the door again, found his own 
cellar, filled his scuttle, and returned upstairs 

But the furnituie he had seen, ran on castors across and 
across Mr Testator’s mind incessantly, when, in the chill 
hour of five in the morning, he got to bed He paiticulaily 
wanted a table to write at, and a table expressly made to be 
written at, had been the piece of furnituie in the foieground 
of the heap When his laundress emerged from hei buirow 
in the morning to make his kettle boil, he artfully led up to 
the subject of cellars and fuinituie , but the two ideas had 
evidently no connexion in her mind When she left him, 
and he sat at his breakfast, thinking about the furnituie, he 
lecalled the lusty state of the padlock, and infeiied that the 
furnituie must have been stoied in the cellars for a long 
time— was peihaps foigotten— owner dead, peihaps^^^ Aftei 
thinking it over, a few days, in tlie couise of which he could 
pump nothing out of Lyons Inn about the furniture, he 
became desperate, and resolved to borrow that table He 
did so, that night He had not had the table long, when 
lie detei mined toboirowan easy chan , he had not had that 
long, when he made up his mind to boirow a bookcase , then, 
a couch , then, a caipet and rug By that time, he felt he 
was ^‘in furnituie stepped in so fir,” as that it could be no 
worse to boiiow it all Consequently, he borrow^ed it all, 
and locked up the cellar for good He had always locked it, 
after every visit He had earned up every separate aiticle 
in the dead of the night, and, at the best, had felt as wicked 
as a Besuiiection Man Eveiy article was blue and fiiriy 
when bi ought into his rooms, and he had had, in a muidei 
ous and guilty soit of way, to polish it up while London 
slept 

Mr Testatoi lived in his furnished chambeis two or three 
yeais, or more and giadu illy lulled himself into the opinion 
that the furniture was his own This was his convenient 
state of mind when, late one night, a step came up the 
stairs, and a hand passed ovei his door feehng for his 
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knockei, and then one deep and •solemn lap ^\a& lapped 
that might have been a spring in Mr Testatoi’s easychaii 
to shoot him out of it , so piomptly was it attended with 
that effect 

With a candle in his hand, Mi Testatoi went to the door, 
and found theie a veiy pale and veiy tall man , a man who 
stooped, a man with veiy high shouldeis, a veiy narrow 
chest, and a veiy red nose , a shabby-genteel man He was 
wrapped in a long thread bare black coat, fastened up the 
fiont with moie pins than buttons, and under his aim he 
squeezed an umbiella without a handle, as if he were playing 
bagpipes He said, ask youi pardon, but can you tell 

me ” and stopped, his eyes lesting on some object 

within the chambers 

“Can I tell you what^” asked Mi Testator, noting his 
stoppage with quick alarm 

“ I ask youi pardon,” said the stranger, “but— this is not 
the inquiry I was going to make — do I see in there, any 
small article of property belonging to 

Mr Testator was beginning to stammer that he was not 
aware— when the visitoi slipped past him into the chambeis 
There, in a goblin way which froze Mr Testator to the 
marrow, he examined, first, the w riting table, and said, 
“Mine,” then, the easychaii, and said, “Mine,” then, the 
bookcase, and said, “ Mine , ” then, turned up a coiner of the 
carpet, and said, “ Mine ^ ” — in a word, inspected every item of 
furniture fiom the cellar, in succession, and said, “Mme^” 
Towards the end of this investigation, Mr Testatoi per- 
ceived that he was sodden with liquor, and that the liquor 
was gin He was not unsteady with gin, either m his speech 
or carnage , but he was stiff with gin m both particulars 

Mr Testator was in a dreadful state, for (according to his 
making out of the story) the possible consequences of what 
he had done in recklessness and hardihood, flashed upon him 
in then fulness for the first time When they had stood 
gazing at one another foi a little while, he tremulously 
began 

“ Sir, I am conscious that the fullest explanation, compen- 
sation, and restitution, are your due They shall be j^ouis 
Allow me to entreat that, without temper, without even 
natural irritation on your part, we may have a little 

“ Drop of something to drink,” mteiposed the stianger 
‘ I am agreeable ” 
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Mr Testatoi had intended to say, ^^a little quiet conver 
sation,” but with great relief of mind adopted the amend 
ment He pioduced a decanter of gin, and was bustling 
about for hot water and sugar, when he found that his 
visitor had already diuiik half of the decanter’s contents 
With hot watei and sugar the visitoi diank the remamdei 
befoie he had been an hour in the chambers by the chimes 
of the chuich of St Maiy m the Strand , and during the 
process he fiequently whispeied to himself, “ Mine ’ ” 

The gm gone, and Mr Testator wondering what was to 
follow it, the visitor lose and said, with increased stiffness, 
‘‘At what hour of the morning, sir, will it be convenient ” 
Ml Testator hazarded, ‘ At ten'^” “Sii,” said the visitor, 
“at ten, to the moment, I shall be heie ” He then con 
templated Mr Testator somewhat at leisuie, and said, “ God 
bless you ^ How is your wife *5^ ” Mi Testatoi (who nevei 
had a wife) replied with much feeling, “Deeply anxious, 
poor soul, but otherwise well ” The visitor theieupoii turned 
and went away, and fell twice in going down stairs From 
that houi he was never heard of Whether he was a ghost, 
01 a spectial illusion of conscience, oi a drunken man who 
had no business there, or the drunken rightful owner of the 
furniture, with a tiansitory gleam of memory , whether he 
got safe home, or had no home to get to , whether he died 
of liquor on the way, or lived m liquor ever aftei wards , he 
n vei was heard of more This was the stoiy, leceived with 
the furnituie and held to be as substantial, by its second 
possessor in an uppei set of chambers in grim Lyons Inn 

It IS to be remarked of chambers in general, that they 
must have been built for chambeis, to have the right kind of 
loneliness You may make a great dwelling house veiy 
lonely, by isolating suites of rooms and calling them 
chambers, but you cannot make the tiue kind of loneliness 
In dwelling houses, theie have been family festivals , chil 
di6n have grown in them, girls have bloomed into women 
in them, couitships and mairiages have taken place in them 
True chambers never were young childish, maidenly , never 
had dolls in them, or rocking horses, or chiistenings, oi 
betrothals, or little coffins Let Gray’s Inn identify the 
child who first touched fiands and hearts with Eobinson 
Crusoe, in any one of its many “ sets,” and that child’s little 
statue, in white marble with a golden msciiption, shall be at 
its service, at my cost and chaige, as a dunking fountain for 
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the spiiit, to freshen its thiisty square Let Lincoln’s pro 
cluce fiom all its houses, a twentieth of the procession 
derivable from any dwelling house one t'w entieth of its age, 
of fur young brides who maiiied for love and hope, not 
settlements, and all the Vice Chancellois shall thence foi 
waid be kept m nosegays foi nothing, on application to the 
writei hereof It is not denied that on the terrace of the 
Adel|)hi, 01 in any of the stieets of that subteiianean stable 
haunted spot, or about Bedfoid low, oi James stieet of that 
ilk (a g^e^\some place), oi anywheie among the neighboiii 
hoods that have done flowering and have lun to seed, you 
may find Chambers leplete with the accommodations of 
Solitude, Closeness, and Darkness, wheie you may be as 
low spiiited as in the genuine article, and might be as easily 
murdered, with the placid leputation of having meiely gone 
down to the sea side But, the many waters of life did lun 
musical in those diy channels once , — among the Inns, nevei 
The only popular legend known in i elation to any one of 
the dull family of Inns, is a daik Old Badey vhisper con 
cerning Clement’s, and impoiting how the black cieatuie 
who holds the sun-dial theie, was a negio who slew his 
master and built the dismal pile out of the contents of his 
strongbox — foi which architectuial oflence alone he ought 
to have been Condemned to live in it But, what populace 
would w’’aste fancy upon such a place, or on New Inn, Staple 
Inn, Bainaid’s Inn, oi any of the shabby Clew‘d 

The genuine laundiess, too, is an institution not to be 
had in its entiiety out of and away fiom the genuine 
Chambers Again, it is not denied that you may be robbed 
elsewhere Elsewheie you may have — for mone;y — dis- 
honesty, drunkenness, dirt, laziness, and profound in- 
capacity But the \eiitable shining led faced shameless 
laundress, the true Mis Sweeney — in figure, colour, 
textuie, and smell, like the old damp family umbiella , the 
tip-top complicated abomination of stockings, spiiits, bonnet, 
limpness, looseness, and laiceny , is only to be drawm at 
the fountainhead Mrs Sweeney is beyond the reach of 
individual ait It lequires the united effoits of se\eial 
men to ensuie that gieat lesult, and it is only developed in 
perfection under an Honourable Society and in an Inn of 
Court 
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NUBSES STOBirS 

There aie not many places that I find it moie agreeable to 
revisit when I am in an idle mood, than some places to 
^\hlch I have never been Tor, my acquaintance with 
those spots IS of such long standing, and has ripened 
into an intimacy of so affectionate a natuie, that I take 
a paiticular interest in assuring myself that they aie 
unchanged 

I nevei was m Robinson Ciusoe’s Island, yet I frequently 
return there The colony he established on it soon faded 
away, and it is uninhabited by any descendants of the giave 
and courteous Spaniaids, or of Will Atkins and the othei 
mutmeeis, and has relapsed into its oiiginal condition 
Not a twig of its wickei houses remains, its goats have long 
run wild again, its screaming parrots would daiken the sun 
with a cloud of many flaming colour^ if a gun were fired 
there, no face is ever leflected in the waters of the little 
cieek which Friday swam across when pursued by his two 
bi other cannibals with sharpened stomachs After com 
paling notes with other travellers who have similarly re 
visited the Island and conscientiously inspected it, I have 
satisfied myself that it contains no vestige of Mr Atkins’s 
domesticity or theology, though his track on the memorable 
evening of his landing to set his captain ashoie, when ho 
was decoyed about and round about until it was dark, and 
his boat was stove, and his strength and spirits failed him, 
IS yet plamly to be tiaced So is the hilltop on which 
Robinson w^as shuck dumb with joy w’^hen the remstated 
captain pointed to the ship, riding within half a mile of 
the shore, that was to bear him away, in the nine-and 
twentieth year of his seclusion in that lonely place So is 
the sandy beach on which the memorable footstep was im 
piessed, and where the savages hauled up their canoes when 
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they came ashore for those dreadful public dinners, which 
led to a dancing w orse than speech-making So is the ca\ e 
where the flaring eyes of the old goat made such a goblin 
appearance in the dark So is the site of the hut where 
Eobinson lived with the dog and the pariot and the cat 
and where he endured those first agonies of solitude, which 
— strange to say — never involved any ghostly fancies , a cii- 
cumstance so very remarkable, that peihaps he left out 
something in wilting his record^ Eound himdieds of such 
objects, hidden in the dense tiopical foliage the tiopical sea 
breaks eveimoie , and over them the tiopical sky, saving in 
the short lainy season, shines bright and cloudless 

Eeithei was I ever belated among wohes, on the boideis 
of France and Spain , noi did I evei, when night was closing 
in and the giound was covered wath snow, draw up my little 
company among some felled trees which served as a breast 
work, and there fire a tram of gunpowder so dexteiously 
that suddenly W’^e had three or four score blazing wolves 
illuminating the daikness aioiind us Neveitheless, I 
occasionally go back to that dismal region and perform the 
feat again , when indeed to smell the singeing and the 
flying of the wolves afire and to see them setting one 
another alight as they rush and tumble, and to behold them 
lolling in the snow vainly attempting to put themsehes 
out and to heai then howlmgs taken up by all the echoes 
as w^’cll as by all the unseen w olves wuthin the w oods, makes 
me tremble 

I was never in the robbeis’ cave, wheie Gil Bias lived, 
but I often go back theie and find the trapdoor just as 
heavy to raise as it used to be, while that wicked old dis 
abled Black lies e\ erlastingly cuismgin bed I was nevei 
in Don Quixotes study, w’’here he lead his hooks of chivaliy 
until he lose and hacked at imaginary giants, and then 
lefreshed himself with gieat draughts of watei, yet you 
couldn’t move a hook in it without my knowledge, or with 
my consent I was never (thank Heaven) in company with 
the little old woman who hobbled out of the chest and 
told the merchant Abudah to go in seaich of the Talisman 
of Oromanes, yet I make it my business to know that she 
IS well preserved and as intoleiable as evei I was nevei 
at the school where the boy Horatio Nelson got out of bed 
to steal the pears not because he wanted any, but because 
eveiy other boy was afraid yet I have several times been 
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back to this Academy, to see him let dow n out of window 
with a sheet So with Damascus, and Bagdad, and Bro- 
bingnag (which has the curious fate of being usually mis- 
spelt w^hen wiitten), and Lilliput, and Laputa, and the Nile, 
and Abyssinia, and the Ganges, and the Noith Pole, and 
many hundreds of places — I was ne\er at them, yet it is 
an affair of my life to keep them intact, and I am always 
going back to them 

But when I was at Dullboiough one day, revisiting the 
associations of my childhood as lecorded in pievious pages 
of these notes, my expeiience in this wise was made quite 
inconsiderable and ot no account, by the quantity of places 
and people— -utteily impossible jilaces and people, but none 
the less alarmingly real— that I found I had been intro 
duced to by my nurse before I was six years old, and used 
to be forced to go back to at night without at all w anting 
to go If w’'e all knew our own minds (in a moie enlarged 
sense than the popular acceptation of that phiase), I suspect 
we should find our nurses lesponsible for most of the dark 
corners we are forced to go back to, against oiu wills 

The fiist diabolical character who intruded himself on 
my peaceful youth (as I called to mind that day at Dull 
borough), was a ceitain Captain Murdeier This wretch 
must have been an offshoot of the Blue Beard family, but 
I had no suspicion of the consanguinity in those times 
His warning name would seem to have awakened no general 
piejudice against him, foi he was admitted into the best 
society and possessed immense wealth Captain Miuderer’s 
mission was matiimony, and the giatification of a cannibal 
appetite with tender brides On his mairiage morning, he 
always caused botn sides of the way to church to be planted 
with cuiious flowers, and when his bride said, ‘‘Deal 
Ciptain Murderer, I never saw floweis like these before 
what aie they called he answered, “They are called 
Garnish for house lamb,” and laughed at his feiocious prac- 
tical joke in a hoirid manner, disquieting the minds of the 
noble biidal company, with a very shaip showr of teeth, then 
displayed for the fiist time He made love in a coach and 
SIX, and maiiied in a coach and twelve, and all his horses 
were milk-white horses with one led spot on the back which 
he caused to be hidden by the harness Foi, the spot would 
come there, though every horse was milk-white when Captain 
Murderer bought him And the spot was young bride’s blood, 
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(To tliib teiiific point I am indebted foi m}' fii&t pei&onal 
expel lence of a shuddei and cold beads on the foiehead ) 
When Captain Muideiei had made an end of feasting and 
revelry, and had dismissed the noble guests, and was alone 
With his wife on the day month aftei then maniage, it was 
his whimsical custom to produce a golden i oiling pin and a 
silvei pieboaid Now, theie was this special feature in the 
Captain’s couitships, that he alwaj^s asked if the ^oung lady 
could make pieciust, and if she couldnt by natuie oi 
education, she was taught Well When the bride saw^ 
Captain Muideiei piodiice the golden lollingpm and sihei 
pie board, she remembeied this, and tinned up hei laced 
silk sleeves to make a pie The Captain bi ought out a silvei 
pie dish of immense capacity, and the Captain brought out 
fioui and butter and eggs and all things needful, except 
the inside of the pie , of materials foi the staple of the pie 
itself, the Captain bi ought out none Then said the lo\ely 
biide, Dear Captain Murderer, wdiat pie is this to be ” 
He replied, ‘‘A meat pie” Then said the lovely biide, 
‘^Dear Captain Muideiei, I see no meat ’ The Captain 
humorously retorted, Look in the glass ” She looked m 
the glass, but still she saw no meat, and then the Captain 
roaied with laughtei, and suddenly ftowning and drawing 
his sw’’oid, bade her loll out the crust So she rolled out 
the ciust, dropping laige teais upon it all the time because 
he was so cioss, and when she had lined the dish with 
crust and had cut the crust all leady to fit the top, the 
Captain called out, I see the meat in the glass ’ ” And 
the bride looked up at the glass, just m time to see the 
Captain cutting hei head off, and he chopped hei in pieces, 
and peppeied hei, and salted hei, and put hei in the pie, 
and sent it to the bakei’s, and ate it all, and picked the 
bones 

Captain Murdeiei went on in this way, prospering ex- 
ceedingly, until he came to choose a biide from two twun 
sisteis, and at fiist didn’t know which to choose For, 
though one was fair and the othei dark, they weie both 
equally beautiful But the fair twin loved him and the 
dark twin hated him, so he chose the fair one The daik 
twin would have pi evented the marriage if she could, but 
she couldn’t , however, on the night before it, much sus- 
pecting Captain Muiderer, she stole out and climbed his 
garden wall, and looked in at his window thiough a chink 
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in the shutter, and saw him having his teeth filed sharp 
Next day she listened all day, and heard him make his joke 
about the house lamb And that day month, he had the 
paste rolled out, and cut the fair twines head off and 
chopped her in pieces, and peppered her and salted her, 
and put her in the pie, and sent it to the baker’s, and ate it 
all and picked the bones 

Now, the daik twin had had her suspicions much in 
cieased by the filing of the Captain’s teeth, and again by 
the house-lamb joke Putting all things together when he 
gave out that hei sistei was dead, she divined the truth, 
and detei mined to be revenged So, she went up to 
Captain Muiderei’s house and knocked at the knocker and 
pulled at the bell, and when the Captain came to the dooi, 
said “ Dear Captain Murderer, marry me next, for I always 
loved you and was jealous of my sister ” The Captain took 
it as a compliment, and made a polite answer, and the 
mairiage was quickly arranged On the night befoie it, 
the biide again climbed to his window, and again saw him 
having his teeth filed sharp At this sight she laughed 
such a teiiible laugh at the chink m the shutter, that the 
Captain’s blood cuidled, and he said I hope nothing has 
disagreed with me ^ ” At that, she laughed again, a still 
moie teirible laugh and the shuttei was opened and seaicli 
made, but she was nimbly gone, and theie was no one 
Next day they went to church in a coach and twelve, and 
weie mairied And that day month, she i oiled the pie 
ciust out, and Captain Murderer cut her head off, and 
chopped her m pieces, and peppered her, and salted hei, 
and put hei in the pie, and sent it to the baker’s, and ate it 
all, and picked the bones 

But before she began to loll out the paste she had taken 
a deadly poison of a most awful chaiacter, distilled from 
toads’ eyes and spiders’ knees, and Captain Muiderer had 
baldly picked her last bone, when he began to swell, and to 
turn blue, and to be all over spots, and to scieam And he 
went on swelling and turning bluei, and being moie all ovei 
spots and sci earning, until he reached from floor to ceiling 
and from wall to wall , and then, at one o’clock in the 
morning, he blew up with a loud explosion At the sound 
of it, all the milk-white horses in the stables bioke then 
halteis and went mad, and then they galloped over every- 
body in Captain Murderei’s house (beginning with the family 
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blacksmith who had filed his teeth) until the whole weie 
dead, and then they galloped away 

Hundieds of times did I heai this legend of Captain 
Murdeier, in my early youth, and added hundieds of times 
was theie a mental compulsion upon me in bed, to peep in 
at his window as the dark twin peeped, and to revisit liis 
horrible house, and look at him in his blue and spotty and 
screaming stage, as he reached from floor to ceiling and from 
wall to wall The young woman who brought me acquainted 
with Captain Muiderer had a fiendish enjoyment of my 
terrors, and used to begin I lemember— as a sort of intro- 
ductoiy oveituie — by clawing the air with both hands, and 
uttering a long low hollow gioan So acutely did I suifei 
from this ceremony in combination with this mleinal Captain, 
that I sometimes used to plead I thought I was hardly strong 
enough and old enough to hear the story again just yet 
But, she never spared me one woid of it, and indeed com 
mended the awful chalice to my lips as the only pieservative 
known to science against ^^The Black Cat” — a weird and 
glaiingeyed supernatuial Tom, who was reputed to prowl 
about the world by night, sucking the bieath of infancy, 
and who was endowed with a special thirst (as I w as given 
to undei stand) for mine 

This female bard — may she have been repaid my debt of 
obligation to hei in the matter of nightmares and perspiia 
tions ^ — leappears in my memoiy as the daughtei of a ship- 
wiight Her name was Mercy, though she had none on me 
There was something of a shipbuilding fla\oui in the follow- 
ing stoiy As it always recurs to me in a vague association 
with calomel pills, I belie\e it to have been leseived for dull 
nights when I was low with medicme 

Theie was once a shipwright, and he wrought in a Govern- 
ment Yard, and his name was Chips And his father’s name 
before him was Chips, and his father’s name before Jmn was 
Chips, and they were all Chipses And Chips the father had 
sold himself to the Devil foi an iron pot and a bushel of 
tenpenny nails and half a ton of copper and a rat that could 
speak , and Chips the giandfather had sold himself to the 
Devil for an iron pot and a bushel of tenpenny nails and 
half a ton of copper and a rat that could speak , and Chips 
the great-giandfather had disposed of himself in the same 
direction on the same terms, and the baigam had lun in 
the family for a long long time So, one day, when young 
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Chips was at woik m the Dock Slip all alone, down m the 
daik hold of an old Seventy four that was haled up for 
repaiis, the Devil piesented himself, and remarked 

“A Lemon has pips, 

And a Yard has ships. 

And I’ll have Chips 

(I don’t know why, but this fact of the Devil’s expressing 
himself in rhyme was peculiarly trying to me ) Chips looked 
up when he heaid the woids, and theie he saw the Devil with 
saucer eyes that squinted on a terrible gieat scale, and that 
shuck out spaiks of blue fire continually And w^henever 
he winked his eyes, showers of blue spaiks came out, and 
his eyelashes made a clattering like flints and steels striking 
lights And hanging over one of his arms by the handle was 
an iron pot, and under that arm was a bushel of tenpenny 
nails, and under his other arm was half a ton of copper, and 
sitting on one of his shoulders was a rat that could speak 
So, the Devil said again 

“A Lemon has pips. 

And a Yard has ships, 

And ITI have Chips ’ 

(The invariable effect of this alarming tautology on the part 
of the Evil Spiiit was to deprive me of my senses for some 
moments) So, Chips answered never a woid, but went on 
with his w’-ork ^‘What are >ou doing, Chips ” said the lat 
that could speak I am putting in new planks where you 
and your gang have eaten old away,” said Chips ^‘But 
‘we’ll eat them too,” said the rat that could speak, “and 
weTl let in the water and drown the crew, and we 11 eat them 
too ” Chips, being only a shipwright, and not a Man of-war’s 
man, said, “You are welcome to it ” But he couldn’t keep 
his eyes off the half a ton of copper or the bushel of tenpenny 
nails , for nails and copper are a shipwright’s sweethearts, 
and shipwiights will lun away with them ^vhenevei they 
can So, the De-vil said, “I see what you aie looking at. 
Chips You had bettei stiike the baigain You know the 
terms Your father befoie you was well acquainted with 
them, and so weie youi grandfather and great-grandfather 
before him ” Says Chips, “I like the copper, and I like the 
nails, and I don’t mind the pot, but I don’t like the rat ’* 
Says the Devil, fiercely, “ You can’t have the metal without 
him — and he’s a cuiiosity I’m going ” Chips, afraid pf 
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losing the half a ton of coppei and the bushel of nai^s, then 
said, Give us hold ^ ” So, he got the copper and the iiiilb 
and the pot and the rat that could speak, and the DcmI 
vanished Chips sold the copper and he sold the nails, and 
he would have sold the pot , but ^\hene\ei he offeied it foi 
sale, the rat was in it, and the dealers dropped it, and would 
have nothing to say to the baigain So, Chips lesohed to 
kill the rat, and, being at wwk in the Yaid one day with 
a great kettle of hot pitch on one side of him and the non 
pot with the rat in it on the othei, he turned the scalding 
pitch into the pot, and filled it full Then, he kept his e j e 
upon it till it cooled and haidened, and then he let it stand 
for twenty days, and then he heated the pitch again and 
turned it back into the kettle, and then he sank the pot m 
water foi twenty days nioie, and then he got the smelteis to 
put it in the furnace for twenty days moie, and then they 
gave it him out, red hot, and looking like ledhot glass 
instead of non — yet theie was the lat in it, just the same 
as ever ^ And the moment it caught his eye, it said w itli 
a jeer 

“A Lemon has pips, 

And a Yaid has ships, 

And 1 11 h ive Chips » ” 

(For this Eefrain I had waited since its last appeal ance, 
with inesipiessible horror, which now culminated ) Chips 
now felt certain in his own mind that the lat w^ould stick 
to him, the rat, answeiing his thought, said, ‘‘I will — like 
pitch T ’’ 

Now, as the rat leaped out of the pot when it had spoken, 
and made off. Chips began to hope that it wouldn’t keep its 
word But, a teirible thing happened next day For, when 
dinnertime came, and the Dock-bell lang to strike woik, he 
put his rule into the long pocket at the side of his tiouseis, 
and there he found a rat — not that rat, but anothei rat 
And in his hat, he found another , and in his pocket hand 
kerchief, another , and in the sleeves of his coat, w^hen he 
pulled it on to go to dinner, two more And from that tune 
he found himself so frightfully intimate with all the lats in 
the Yard, that they climbed up his legs when he was at work, 
and sat on his tools while he used them And they could 
all speak to one another, and he understood what they said 
And they got into his lodging, and into his bed, and into 
his teapot, and into his beer, and into his boots And he 
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was going to be mariied to a coin chandlei’s daughter , and 
when he gave hei a woikbox he had himself made for her, 
a rat jumped out of it , and when he put his arm round her 
waist, a rat clung about her , so the marriage was broken off, 
though the banns were alieady twice put up — which the 
parish cleik well lemembeis, foi, as he handed the book to 
the clergyman foi the second time of asking, a laige fat lat 
ran ovei the leaf (By this time a special cascade of lats 
was lolling down my back, and the wdiole of my small 
listening peison was oveiiun with them At inter\als evei 
since, I have been morbidly afraid of my own pocket, lest 
my exploring hand should find a specimen oi two of those 
veimin in it ) 

You may believe that all this was veiy teirible to Chips , 
but even all this was not the w orst He knew besides, whal 
the rats were doing, wherever they were So, sometimes he 
would cry aloud, when he was at his club at night, Oh ^ 
Keep the lats out of the convicts’ burying-ground ^ Don’t 
let them do that ^ ” Or, Theie s one of them at the cheese 
down stairs ^ ” Or, There’s two of them smelling at the 
baby in the gaiiet^” Oi, other things of that sort At; 
last, he was voted mad, and lost his woik in the Yaid, and 
could get no other work But King Geoige wanted men, so 
befoie very long he got pressed for a sailor And so he was 
taken off in a boat one evening to his ship, lying at; Spithead, 
leady to sail And so the fiist thing he made out in hei as 
he got neai her, was the figuie head of the old Seventy foui, 
where he had seen the Devil She was called the Argonaut, 
and they lowed right undei the bowsprit wheie the figuie 
head of the Argonaut, with a sheepskin in his hand and 
a blue gown on, was looking out to sea , and sitting staring 
on his forehead was the rat who could speak, and his 
exact words weie these Chips ahoy ’ Old boy ^ We’ve 
pretty well eat them too, and well droivn the crew, and 
will eat them too ^ ” (Here I always became exceedingly 
famt, and would have asked for water, but that I was 
> speechless ) 

The ship was bound foi the Indies , and if you don’t know 
where that is, you ought to it, and angels will never love 
you (Here I felt myself an outcast from a future state ) 
The ship set sail that very night, and she sailed, and sailed, 
and sailed Chips’s feelings were dreadful Nothing ever 
equalled his terrors No wondei At last, one day he asked 
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leave to speak to the Admual The Admiial giv’ leave 
Chips went down on his knees in the Great State Cabin 
^^Your Honour, unless youi Honoui, without a moment’s 
loss of time, makes sail for the nearest shore, this is a 
doomed ship, and her name is the Coffin ^ Young man, 
your words are a madman’s words” “Youi Honour, no , 
they are nibbling us aw’-ay ” “They *5^ ” “Your Honoui, 
them dreadful rats Dust and hollowness wheie solid oak 
ought to be ^ Rats nibbling a giave foi eveiy man on boaid ^ 
Oh^ Does youi Honour love 'youi Lady and youi pietty 
children‘s” “Yes, my man, to be sure ” “Then, foi God’s 
sake, make for the neaiest shore, for at this piesent moment 
the rats are all stopping in their woik, and are all looking 
straight towards you with bare teeth, and aie all saying to 
one another that you shall never, never, never, never, see 
youi Lady and your children moie ” “My poor fellow, 
you aie a case foi the doctor Sentry, take care of this 
man ^ ” 

So, he was bled and he was blistered, and he was this and 
that, for SIX whole days and nights So, then he again asked 
leave to speak to the Admual The Admiral giv’ leave He 
went down on his knees in the Gieat State Cabin “ Now, 
Admiral, you must die ^ You took no warning , you must 
die ^ The rats are nevei wiong in their calculations, and 
they make out that they’ll be through, at twelve to night 
So, you must die ’ — With me and all the rest ’ ” And so at 
twelve o’clock there was a great leak reported in the ship, 
and a torient of watei lushed in and nothing could stop it, 
and they all went down, every living soul And what the 
rats — being water-iats — left of Chips, at last floated to shoie, 
and sitting on him w^as an immense overgrown rat, laughing, 
that dived when the corpse touched the beach and never 
came up And theie was a deal of seaw’^eed on the lemains 
And if you get thiiteen bits of seaweed, and dry them and 
burn them in the fiie, they will go off like in these thirteen 
words as plain as plain can be 

“A Lemon has pips, 

And a Yard has ships^ 

And JVe got Chips ’ * 

The same female bard— descended, possibly, from those 
teriible old Scalds who seem to have existed for the express 
puipose of addling the brains of mankind when they begin 
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to investigate languages — made a standing pretence winch 
gieatly assisted in foicing me back to a numbei of hideous 
places that I would by all means have avoided This pre- 
tence was, that all her ghost stories had occuried to hei own 
relations Politeness towards a meiitorious family, there- 
fore, forbade my doubting them, and they acquired an air of 
authentication that impaired my digestive poweis for life 
There was a nairative concerning an uneaithly animal fore- 
boding death, which appeared in the open street to a parlour- 
maid who went to fetch the beer ’’ for supper , first (as 
I now recall it) assuming the likeness of a black dog, and 
giadually rising on its hind-legs and swelling into the 
semblance of some quadiuped gieatly sui passing a hippo- 
potamus which appaiition — not because I deemed it in the 
least improbable, but because I felt it to be really too laige 
to beai — I feebly endeavoured to evplain away But, on 
Mercy’s retorting with wounded dignity that the parlour- 
maid was her own sistei-m-law, I perceived there was no 
hope, and resigned myself to this zoological phenomenon as 
one of my many pursuers Theie was another nariative 
describing the apparition of a young woman who came out 
of a glass case and haunted anothei young woman until 
the other young woman questioned it and elicited that its 
bones (Lord ^ To think of its being so paiticular about its 
bones 0 weie buried under the glass case, whereas she 
required them to be inteiied, with every Undei taking 
solemnity up to twenty four pound ten, in another par 
ticular place This narrative I consideied I had a peisonal 
interest in disproving, because we had glass-cases at home, 
and how, otherwise, was I to be guaranteed from the 
intrusion of young women requiiing me to bury them up to 
twenty four pound ten, when I had only tw openoe a week 
But my remorseless nurse cut the ground from under my 
tender feet, by informing me that She was the other young 
woman , and I couldn’t say I don’t believe you , ” it was 
not possible 

Such are a few of the uncommercial journeys that I was 
forced to make, against my will, when I was very young 
and unreasomng And really, as to the latter part of them, 
it IS not so very long ago — now I come to think of it — that 
I was asked to undertake them once agam, wnth a steady 
countenance 
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Being in a humoui for complete solitude and uninterrupted 
meditation this autumn, I have taken a lodging for six 
weeks in the most unfrequented pait of England — in a word, 
in London 

The retreat into which I have withdrawn myself, is Bond 
street Fiom this lonely spot I make pilgrimages into the 
surrounding wilderness, and traveise extensive tiacts of the 
Great Desert The first solemn feeling of isolation ovei 
come, the first oppressive consciousness of piofound retne- 
ment conquered, I enjoy that sense of freedom, and feel 
reviving within me that latent vildness of the oiiginal 
savage, which has been (upon the whole somewhat fre 
qiiently) noticed by Tiavelleis 

My lodgings are at a hattei’s— my own hatter’s After 
exhibiting no articles in his window for some w^eeks, but 
seaside wide-awakes, shooting caps, and a choice of rough 
water proof head gear for the moors and mountains, he has 
put upon the heads of his family as much of this stock as 
they could cany, and has taken them off to the Isle of 
Thanet His young man alone remains — and remains 
alone— in the shop The young man has let out the file 
at which the irons are heated, and, saving his strong sense 
of duty, I see no reason why he should take the shutters 
dowm 

Happily for himself and for his country, the young man is 
a Volunteer , most happily for himself, oi I think he w ould 
become the prey of a settled melancholy For, to li\e sui- 
rounded by human hats, and alienated from human heads 
to fit them on, is surely a great enduiance But, the young 
man, sustained by practismg his exercise, and by constantly 
fuibishing up his legulation plume (it is unnecessary to 
observe that, as a hatter, he is in a cock’s-feather corps), is 
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resigned and uncomplaining On a Saturday, when he 
closes early and gets his Knickerbockers on, he is even 
cheerful I am gratefully particulai in this reference to 
him, because he is my companion through many peaceful 
hours My hatter has a desk up certain steps behind his 
counter, enclosed like the clerk’s desk at Church I shut 
myself into this place of seclusion, after breakfast, and 
meditate At such times, I observe the young man loading 
an imaginary rifle with the greatest precision, and maintain- 
ing a most galling and destructive fire upon the national 
enemy I thank him publicly for his companionship and 
his patiiotism 

The simple character of my life, and the calm nature of 
the scenes by which I am sui rounded, occasion me to rise 
eaily I go forth in my slippers, and promenade the 
pavement It is pastoral to feel the freshness of the an 
in the uninhabited town, and to appreciate the shepheidess 
charactei of the few milkwomen who purvey so little milk 
that it would be worth nobody’s while to adulterate it, if 
anybody weie left to undertake the task On the crowded 
sea-shoie, the gieat demand foi milk, combined with the stiong 
local temptation of chalk, would betray itself in the lowered 
quality of the article In Arcadian London I derive it fiom 
the cow 

The Arcadian simplicity of the metropohs altogether, and 
the piimitive ways into which it has fallen in this autumnal 
Golden Age, make it entirely new to me Within a few 
bundled yards of my retreat, is the house of a friend vho 
maintains a most sumptuous butler I never, until yester- 
day, saw that butler out of superfine black bioadcloth 
Until yesterday, I never saw him off duty, never saw him 
(he IS the best of butlers) with the appearance of having any 
mind for anything but the glory of his master and his 
master’s friends Yesteiday morning, walking in my 
slippeis near the house of which he is the prop and orna- 
ment — a house now a waste of shutters — I encountered 
that butler, also in his slippers, and m a shooting suit 
of one colour, and in a low-crowned straw hat, smokmg 
an early cigar He felt that we had formerly met in 
another state of existence, and that we were translated into 
a new sphere Wisely and well, he passed me without 
recognition Under his aim he earned the morning paper, 
and shortly afterwards I saw him sitting on a rail m the 
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pleasant open landscape of Eegent street, pei using it at his 
ease under the ripening sun 

My landloid having taken his whole establishment to be 
salted down, I am waited on by an eldeily w^oman labouring 
undei a chronic sniif, who, at the shadowy hour of half past 
nine o’clock of every evening, gives admittance at the street 
door to a meagre and mouldy old man whom I have never 
yet seen detached fiom a fiat pint of beer in a pew^ter pot 
The meagre and mouldy old man is her husband, and the 
pair have a dejected consciousness that they are not justified 
in appealing on the suiface of the eaith They come out of 
some hole when London empties itself, and go in again when 
it fills I saw them arrive on the evening w^hen I myself 
took possession, and they ai rived wuth the fiat pint of beei, 
and their bed in a bundle The old man is a w^eak old man, 
and appeared to me to get the bed dowm the kitchen stairs 
by tumbling down with and upon it They make their bed 
in the lowest and remotest coinei of the basement, and they 
smell of bed, and have no possession but bed unless it 
be (w'hich I lather infei fiom an undercurrent of fiavoui in 
them) cheese I know then name, through the chance of 
having called the wife’s attention, at half-past nine on the 
second evening of our acquaintance, to the ciicumstance 
of there being some one at the house door , when she 
apologetically explained, ^‘It’s only Mr Klem ’ What 
becomes of Mi Klem all day, or when he goes out, or why, 
IS a mystery I cannot penetiate , but at half-past nine he 
never fails to turn up on the door-step with the fiat pint of 
beer And the pint of beer, fiat as it is, is so much more 
important than himself, that it always seems to my fancy as 
if it had found him drivelling in the street and had humanely 
brought him home In making his way below^, Mr Klem 
never goes down the middle of the passage, like another 
Christian, but shuffles against the w’-all as it entreating me 
to take notice that he is occupying as little space as possible 
in the house , and whenever I come upon him face to face, 
he backs from me in fascinated confusion The most extra 
ordinary ciicumstance I have traced in connexion with this 
aged couple, is, that there is a Miss Klem, their daughter, 
apparently ten ^ears older than either of them, who has 
also a bed and smells of it, and carries it about the earth at 
dusk and hides it m deserted houses I came into this piece 
of knowledge through Mrs Klem’s beseeching me to sanction 
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tlie sheltering of Miss Klem under that roof for a single 
night, between her takin’ care of the upper part in Pall 
Mall which the family of his back, and a ’ouse in Seijameses 
sheet, which the family of leaves towng ter morier ” I gave 
my gracious consent (having nothing that I know of to do 
With it), and in the shadowy houis Miss Klem became 
perceptible on the doorstep, wrestling with a bed in a 
bundle Wheie she made it up for the night I cannot 
positively state, but, I think, in a sink I know that with 
the instinct of a reptile oi an insect, she stowed it and 
heiself away in deep obscurity In the Klem family, I have 
noticed another remaikable gift of nature, and that is 
a power they possess of conveitmg eveiy thing into flue 
Such broken victuals as they take by stealth, appeal (what 
ever the natuie of the viands) invaiiably to generate flue , 
and even the nightly pint of beer, instead of assimilating 
naturally, strikes me as breaking out in that form, equally 
on the shabby gown of Mis Klem, and the threadbare coat 
of her husband 

Mis Klem has no idea of my name — as to Mr Klem he 
has no idea of anything — ^and only knows me as her good 
gentleman Thus, if doubtful whether I am in my room oi 
no, Mrs Klem taps at the door and says, “Is my good 
gentleman here^’’ Or, if a messenger desiiing to see me 
were consistent with my solitude, she would show him in 
with “ Here is my good gentleman ” I find this to be 
a generic custom Foi, I meant to have observed befoie 
now, that in its Arcadian time all my part of London is 
indistinctly pervaded by the Klem species They creep 
about with beds, and go to bed in miles of deserted houses 
They hold no companionship except that sometimes, after 
daik, two of them will emerge from opposite houses, and 
meet in the middle of the road as on neutral ground, 
01 will peep from adjoimng houses over an interposing 
hairier of area raihngs, and compaie a few reserved 
mistiustful notes respecting their good ladies or good 
gentlemen This I have discovered m the course of various 
solitary rambles I have taken Noithward from my retire 
ment, along the awful perspectives of Wimpole street, 
Harley-street, and similar fi owning regions Their effect 
would be scarcely distinguishable from that of the piimeval 
forests, but for the Klem stragglers , these may be dimly 
observed, when the heavy shadows f^l, flitting to and fro, 
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putting up the clooi chain, taking m the pint of beei, 
lowering like phantoms at the diik pailoiir windows, or 
secretly consorting underground \Mth the dust-bin and the 
watei cistern 

In the Burlington Aicade, I obseive, with peculiar 
pleasuie, a piimitive state of manneis to have supeiseded 
the baneful influences of iiltia civilisation Nothing can 
surpass the innocence of the ladies’ shoe shops, the aitificial 
flower lepositories, and the head diess dejDots They aie in 
strange hands at this time of yeai — hands of unaccustomed 
persons, who aie imperfectly acquainted with the pi ices of 
the goods, and contemjilate them with unsophisticated 
delight and wonder The childien of these viituous people 
exchange familiarities in the Arcade, and temper the 
aspeiity of the two tall beadles Their youthful piattle 
blends in an unwonted manner with the harmonious shade 
of the scene, and the geneial effect is, as of the voices of 
buds in a grove In this happy lestoiation of the golden 
time, it has been my privilege even to see the bigger 
beadle’s wife She brought him his dinnei in a basin, and 
he ate it in his aim chair, and afteiwaids fell asleep like 
a satiated child At Mi Truefitt’s, the excellent hair 
dresser’s, they are learning French to beguile the time , and 
even the few solitaiies left on guaid at Mi Atkinson’s, the 
perfumei s lound the coiner (generally the most inexoiable 
gentleman in London, and the most scornful of three and- 
sixpence), condescend a little, as they drowsily bide or lecall 
their turn foi chasing the ebbing Neptune on the iibbed 
sea sand From Messrs Hunt and Eoskell’s, the jew^ellers, 
all things are absent but the precious stones, and the gold 
and silver, and the soldierly pensionei at the dooi w ith his 
decorated breast I might stand night and day for a month 
to come, in Saville row, with my tongue cut, yet not find 
a doctor to look at it for love oi money The dentists’ 
instruments aie rusting in their drawers, and their horiible 
cool parlours, where people pretend to read the Every Day 
Book and not to be afraid, aie doing penance foi their 
giimness in white sheets The lightweight of shrewd 
appearance, with one eye always shut up, as if he weie 
eating a sharp gooseberry in all seasons, who usually stands 
at the gatew’-ay of the livery stables on veiy little legs under 
a very large waistcoat, has gone to Doncastei Of such 
undesigning aspect is his guileless yard now, with its gravel 
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and scarlet beans, and the yellow Break housed undei 
a glass loof in a corner, that I almost believe I could not bo 
taken in there, if I tried In the places of business of the 
gieat tailors, the cheval glasses are dim and dusty foi lack 
of being looked into Eanges of blown paper coat and 
waistcoat bodies look as funereal as if they weie the hatch- 
ments of the customers with whose names they are insciibed , 
the measuring tapes hang idle on the wall , the oidei takei, 
left on the hopeless chance of some one looking in, yawns in 
the last extremity over the book of patterns, as if he weie 
trying to read that entei taming libiary The hotels in 
Brook street have no one in them, and the staffs of servants 
stare disconsolately for next season out of all the windows 
The very man who goes about like an eiect Tuitle, between 
two boards recommendatory of the Sixteen Shilling Tiouseis, 
IS aware of himself as a hollow mockery, and eats filbeits 
while he leans his hinder shell against a wall 

Among these tianquillising objects, it is my delight to 
walk and meditate Soothed by the repose around me, 
I wandei insensibly to consideiable distances, and guide 
myself back by the stars Thus, I enjoy the contrast of 
a few still partially inhabited and busy spots where all the 
lights are not fled, where all the garlands aie not dead, 
whence all but I have not departed Then, does it appear 
to me that in this age three things are clamoiously lequired 
of Man in the miscellaneous thoroughfares of the metropolis 
Firstly, that he have his boots cleaned Secondly, that he 
eat a penny ice Thiidly, that he get himself photographed 
Then do I speculate, What have those seam-worn artists 
been who stand at the photograph doors in Greek caps, 
sample in hand, and mysteriously salute the public — the 
female public with a pressing tenderness — to come in and 
be “ took” ^ What did they do with their gieasy blandish- 
ments, before the era of cheap photography Of what class 
were their previous victims, and how victimised And 
how did they get, and how did they pay for, that large 
collection of likenesses, all purporting to have been taken 
inside, with the taking of none of which had that establish 
ment any moie to do than with the taking of Delhi 

But, these are small oases, and I am soon back again in 
metropolitan Arcadia It is my impression that much of its 
seiene and peaceful character is attiibutable to the absence 
of customary Talk How do I know but theie may be 
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subtle influences in Talk, to vex the souls of men who don’t 
hear it^ How do I know but that Talk, five, ten, twenty 
miles otf, may get into the air and disagiee with me’ If 
I rise from my bed, vaguely troubled and wearied and sick 
of my life, in the session of Parliament, who shall say that 
my noble friend, my light leverend friend, my right honour- 
able friend, my honouiable friend, my honouiable and 
learned friend, or my honourable and gallant friend, may 
not be responsible foi that effect upon my neivous sj^stem’ 
Too much Ozone in the an, I am infoimed and fully belie\e 
(though I have no idea what it is), would affect me in a 
marvellously disagieeable way, w^'hy may not too much 
Talk ’ I don’t see oi heai the Ozone , I don’t see oi heai 
the Talk And theie is so much Talk , so much too much , 
such loud cry, and such scant supply of w ool , such a deal 
of fieecing, and so little fleece ^ Hence, in the Aicadian 
season, I find it a delicious tiiumph to walk down to 
deserted Westminster, and see the Couits shut up, to walk 
a little further and see the Tw o Houses shut up , to stand 
in the Abbey Yard, like the New Zealandei of the giand 
English History (concerning which unfortunate man, a whole 
rookeiy of mares’ nests is geneially being discoveied), and 
gloat upon the lums of Talk Ketuming to my primitive 
solitude and lying down to sleep, my grateful heart expands 
with the consciousness that there is no adjourned Debate, 
no ministerial explanation, nobody to give notice of intention 
to ask the noble Lord at the head of hei Majesty’s Govern 
ment five and twenty bootless questions m one, no teim time 
with legal argument, no Nisi Prius wuth eloquent appeal to 
British Jury, that the an will tomoriow and tomoiiow^ 
and tomorrow, remain untroubled by this superabundant 
generating of Talk In a minor degree it is a delicious 
triumph to me to go into the club, and see the caipets up, 
and the Boies and the other dust dispersed to the four 
winds Again New Zealander like, I stand on the cold 
hearth, and say in the solitude, ‘‘Heie I watched Bore 
A I, with voice always mysteriously low and head always 
mysteiiously drooped, whispering political secrets into the 
ears of Adam’s confiding children Accursed be his memory 

for evei and a day ’ ” ^ j. lu i 

But, I have all this time been coming to the point, that 
the happy nature of my retirement is most sweetly expressed 
in its being the abode of Love It is, as it were, an in 
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expensive Agapemoiie nobody’s speculation eveiybody’s 
profit The one great result of the resumption of primitive 
habits, and (convertible terms) the not having much to do, 
IS, the abounding of Love 

The Klein species are incapable of the softer emotions, 
probably, in that low nomadic race, the softer emotions have 
all degenerated into flue But, with this exception, all the 
sharers of my le treat make love 

I have mentioned Saville row We all know the Doctor’s 
seivant We all know what a respectable man he is, what 
a hard diy man, what a firm man, what a confidential man 
how he lets us into the waiting-room, like a man who knows 
minutely what is the matter with us, but from whom the 
rack should not wring the secret In the piosaic season ” 
he has distinctly the appearance of a man conscious of 
money in the savings bank, and taking his stand on his 
respectability with both feet At that time it is as im- 
possible to associate him with relaxation, or any human 
weakness, as it is to meet his eye without feeling guilty of 
indisposition In the blest Aicadian time, how changed ^ 
I have seen him, in a peppei and salt jacket — ^jacket — and 
drab trousers, with his arm round the waist of a bootmaker’s 
housemaid, smiling in open day I have seen him at the 
pump by the Albany, unsolicitedly pumping for two fair 
young creatuies, whose figures as they bent over then cans, 
weie — ^if I may be allowed an original expression — a model 
for the sculptor I have seen him trying the piano in the 
Doctor’s drawing-room with his forefinger, and have heard 
him humming tunes in praise of lovely woman I have 
seen him seated on a file engine, and going (obviously in 
search of excitement) to a fire I saw him, one moonlight 
evening when the peace and purity of our Arcadian west 
were at their height, polk with the lovely daughter of 
a cleaner of gloves, from the door-steps of his own lesidence, 
across Saville-iow, round by Chfford-street and Old Burling- 
ton street, back to Burlington gardens Is this the Golden 
Age' revived, or Iron London ^ 

The Dentist s servant Is that man no mysteiy to us, no 
type of invisible power The tiemendous individual knows 
(who else doas^) what is done with the exti acted teeth , he 
knows what goes on m the little loom where something is 
always being washed oi filed , he knows what waim spicy 
infusion IS put into the comfortable tumbler from which we 
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rinse oui wounded mouth, with a gap in it that feels a foot 
wide , he knows whether the thing we spit into is a fixture 
communicating with the Thames, or could be cleaied away 
foi a dance , he sees the horrible parloui when there aie no 
patients in it, and he could leveal, if he would, what 
becomes of the Uveiy Day Book then The conviction of 
my coward conscience w^hen I see that man in a piofessional 
light, IS, that he know s all the statistics of my teeth and 
gums, my double teeth, my single teeth, my stopped teeth, 
and my sound In this Arcadian rest, I am feailess of him 
as of a haimless, poweiless cieatuie in a Scotch caji, who 
adores a young lady in a voluminous crinoline, at a neigh 
bouring billiard room, and whose passion would be un 
influenced if eveiy one of hei teeth weie false They may 
be He takes them all on tiust 

In secluded coineis of the place of my seclusion, theie aie 
little shops withdiawn fiom public cuiiosity and nevei two 
iogethei, where seivants’ peiquisites aie bought The cook 
may dispose of giease at these modest and convenient maits , 
the butler, of bottles , the \ alet and lady s maid, of clothes , 
most seivants, indeed, of most things the;y may happen to 
lay hold of I ha\e been told that in steinei times loving 
coiiespondence, otheiwise intei dieted, may be maintained 
by lettei thiough the agency of some of these useful estab 
lishments In the Aicadian autumn, no such device is 
necessaiy Eveiybody loves, and openly and blamelessly 
loves My landloicls ^oung man loves the whole of one 
side of the way of Old Bond stieet, and is beloved se\eial 
doois up New Bond stieet besides I never look out of 
window but I see kissing of hands going on all around me 
It IS the morning custom to glide tioni shop to shop and 
exchange tendei sentiments , it is the evening custom foi 
couples to stand hand in hand at house doois, or roam, 
linked in that fiow^eiy manner, thiough the unpeoiDled 
streets Theie is nothing else to do but love , and what 
theie IS to do, is done 

In unison with this pursuit, a chaste simplicity obtains in 
the domestic habits of Arcadia Its few scatteied people 
dine eaily, live moderately, sup socially, and sleep soundly 
It IS rumoured that the Beadles of the Arcade, fiom being 
the moital enemies of bo}s, have signed wuth teais an 
address to Lord Shaftesbury, and subscribed to a lagged 
school No wonder! Foi, they might tuin then heavy 

Cr 
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maces into crooks and tend sheep in the Arcade, to the 
purling of the watei carts as they give the thirsty streets 
much more to drink than they can cairy 

A happy Golden Age, and a seiene tranquillity Chaim 
mg pictuie, but it will fade The non age will return, 
London will come hack to town, if I show my tongue then 
in Savilleiow foi half a minute I shall be pi escribed foi, 
the Doctor’s man and the Dentist’s man will then pietend 
that these days of unprofessional innocence never existed 
Where Mr and Mrs Klem and their bed will be at that 
time, passes human knowledge , but my hatter hermitage 
will then know them no more, nor will it then know me 
The desk at which I have written these meditations will 
letributively assist at the making out of my account, and 
the wheels of gorgeous carnages and the hoofs of high- 
stepping hoises will crush the silence out of Bond sheet — 
will grind Aicadia away, and give it to the elements m 
gramte powder. 



XVII 


THE ITALIAN PEISONER 

The using of the Italian people fiom undei their nnuttei able 
wiongs, and the taidy burst of day upon them aftei the 
long long night of oppiession that has daikened then 
beautiful countiy, have naturally caused my mind to dwell 
often of late on my own small wandeiings in Italy Con 
nected with them, is a curious httle drama, m which the 
character I myself sustained was so veiy suboidinate that 
I may relate its story without any feai of being suspected 
of self-display It is strictly a true story 

I am newly ai lived one summei e\ening, in a ceitain 
small town on the Mediterranean I ha\e had my dinner 
at the inn, and I and the mosquitoes are coming out into 
the streets togethei It is far from Naples , but a blight 
brown plump little w^oman seivant at the inn, is a Neapo 
htan, and is so vivaciously expeit in pantomimic action, 
that in the single moment of answering my lequest to have 
a pan of shoes cleaned which I have left up staiis, she plies 
imaginary biushes, and goes completely thiough the motions 
of polishing the shoes up, and laying them at my feet 
I smile at the brisk little woman m perfect satisfaction 
with hei briskness , and the busk httle w oman, amiably 
pleased with me because I am pleased wuth her, claps her 
hands and laughs delightfully We are in the inn yard 
As the little woman’s bright eyes sparkle on the cigarette 
I am smoking, I make bold to offei her one , she accepts it 
none the less meirily, because I touch a most chaiming 
httle dimple in her fat cheek, with its light paper end 
Glancing up at the many gieen lattices to assure heiself 
that the mistiess is not looking on, the httle woman then 
puts her two little dimple arms a-kimbo, and stands on 
tiptoe to light her cigarette at mine “ And now, dear 
little sir,” says she, puffing out smoke in a most innocent 
and cheiubic manner, ^‘keep quite straight on, take the 
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first to the right, and piohahly you will see him standing 
at his door” 

I have a commission to ^^him,” and I have been inquiimg 
about him I have earned the commission about Italy 
seveial months Befoie I left England, theie came to me 
one night a ceitain generous and gentle English nobleman 
(he IS dead in these days when 1 1 elate the stoiy, and exiles 
ha\e lost then best Biitish fiiend), ^\ith this lequest 
“Whenever you come to such a town, will }oii seek out 
one Giovanni Cailiveio, who keeps a little wineshop theie, 
mention my name to him suddenly, and obseive how it 
aftects him*? ” I accepted the tiiist, and am on my way to 
discharge it 

The siiocco has been blowing all day, and it is a hot 
unwholesome evening wuth no cool sea bieeze Mosquitoes 
and file flies aie lively enough, but most other creatines 
aie faint The coquettish aiis of pietty young women m 
the tiniest and wickedest of dolls’ stiaw hats, who lean out 
at opened lattice blinds, are almost the only aiis stirimg 
Veiy ugly and haggard old women with distaffs, and with 
a giey tow upon them that looks as if they were spinning 
out their own hair (I suppose they weie once pietty, too, 
but it IS \eiy difficult to believe so), sit on the footway 
leaning against house walls Everybody who has come foi 
watei to the fountain, stays there, and seems incapable of 
any such eneigetic idea as going home Vespeis are over, 
though not so long but that I can smell the heavy resinous 
incense as I pass the church No man seems to be at w ork, 
save the coppei smith In an Italian town he is always 
at work, and ahvays thumping m the deadliest manner 

I keep stiaight on, and come in due time to the first on 
the right a naiiow dull street, w’-here I see a well-favoured 
man of good stature and military beaiing, in a gieat cloak, 
standing at a door Drawing nearer to this threshold, I see 
it IS the thieshold of a small wineshop, and I can just 
make out, in the dim light, the msciiption that it is kept 
by Giovanni Oarlavero 

I touch my hat to the figure in the cloak, and pass in, 
and draw a stool to a little table The lamp (just such 
anothei as they dig out of Pompeii) is lighted, but the place 
IS empty The figure in the cloak has followed me m, and 
stands before me 

“ The master ’ ” 
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At your seivice, sir ” 

Please to give me a glass of the wine of the country ” 

He turns to a little countei, to get it As his striking 
face is pale, and his action is evidently that of an enfeebled 
man, I lemark that I fear he has been ill It is not much, 
he couiteously and giavely ans's\ers, though bad while it 
lasts the fever 

As he sets the wine on the little table, to his manifest 
suipiise I lay my hand on the back of his, look him in the 
face, and say in a low voice I am an Englishman, and 
you aie acquainted with a fiiend of mine Do you recollect 

^ ” and I mentioned the name of my geneious countiy- 

man 

Instantly, he utters a loud ciy, buists into teais, and falls 
on his knees at my feet, clasping my legs m both his aims 
and bowing his head to the gioiind 

Some years ago, this man at my feet, whose ovei fi aught 
heart is heaving as if it would burst fiom his bieast, and 
whose teais are wet upon the diess I \^ear, vas a galley- 
slave in the Korth of Italy He was a political offendei, 
having been concerned in the then last nsing, and was 
sentenced to imprisonment foi life That he would ha\e 
died in his chains, is certain, but foi the ciicumstance that 
the Englishman happened to visit his piison 

It was one ot the vile old prisons of Italy, and a pait of 
it was below the wateis of the harbour The place of his 
confinement w^as an arched under giound and under w’ater 
galleiy, with a giill-gate at the entiance, through which it 
leceived such light and air as it got Its condition was 
insufferably foul, and a stranger could hardly breathe in it, 
or see in it with the aid of a torch At the uppei end of 
this dungeon, and consequently in the worst position, as 
being the furthest removed from light and air, the English- 
man first beheld hmi, sitting on an iron bedstead to which 
he was chained by a heavy chain His countenance im- 
pressed the Englishman as having nothing in common with 
the faces of the malefactors with whom he w^as associated, 
and he talked with him, and learnt how he came to be 
there 

When the Englishman emerged from the dreadful den 
into the light of day, he asked his conductor, the governor 
of the jail, why Giovanni Oarlavero was put into the worst 
place ? 
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Because he is paiticulaily lecommended, ’ was the strin- 
gent answer 

Recommended, that is to say, for death ” 

Excuse me , particulaily recommended,’’ was again the 
answer 

He has a bad tumoui in his neck, no doubt occasioned 
by the haidship of his iniseiable life If he continues to be 
neglected, and he remains wheie he is, it will kill him ” 

Excuse me, I can do nothing He is particulaily 
recommended ” 

The Englishman was staying in that town, and he v^eni 
to his home there , but the figure of this man chained to 
the bedstead made it no home, and destioyed his rest and 
peace He was an Englishman of an extraoidmarily tender 
heart, and he could not bear the picture He went back 
to the piison grate , went back again and again, and talked 
to the man and cheered him He used the utmost influence 
to get the man unchained fiom the bedstead, were it only 
for ever so short a time m the day, and peimitted to come 
to the grate It took a long time, but the Englishman’s 
station, personal character, and steadiness of purpose, woie 
out opposition so far, and that grace was at last accorded 
Through the bars, when he could thus get light upon the 
tumour, the Englishman lanced it, and it did well and 
healed His stiong inteiest in the prisoner had greatly 
increased by this time, and he formed the desperate resolu- 
tion that he would exeit his utmost self devotion and use 
his utmost efforts, to get Carlaveio i^ardoned 

If the prisoner had been a brigand and a murderer, if he 
had committed eveiy non political ciime in the Newgate 
Calendar and out of it, nothing would have been easier than 
foi a man of any court or priestly influence to obtain his 
release As it was, nothing could have been more difficult 
Italian authorities, and English authorities who had interest 
with them, alike assured the Englishman that his object 
was hopeless He met with nothing but evasion, lefusal, 
and ridicule His political prisoner became a joke in the 
place It was especially observable that English Circum- 
locution, and English Society on its tiavels, were as 
humorous on the subject as Circumlocution and Society 
may be on any subject without loss of caste But, the 
Englishman possessed (and proved it well in his life) a com 
age very uncommon among us he had not the least fear 
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of being considered a bore, in a good humane cau^^e So he 
went on persistently trying, and trying, and trying, to get 
Giovanni Carlaveio out That piisonei had been ngorously 
re chained, after the tumour opeiation, and it was not likely 
that his miserable life could last veiy long 

One day, when all the town knew about the Englishman 
and his political prisonei, theie came to the Englishman, 
a ceitam sprightly Italian Advocate of whom he had some 
knowledge , and he made this stiange pioposal Gi\e me 
a hundred pounds to obtain Carla\eio’s release I think 
I can get him a paidon, with that money But I cannot 
tell you what I am going to do with the money, nor must 
you ever ask me the question if I succeed, noi must >ou 
ever ask me for an account of the money if I tail Ihe 
Englishman decided to hazaid the bundled pounds He 
did so, and heard not another word of the mat tei Foi 
half a year and moie, the Advocate made no sign, and never 
once “took on” m any way, to have the subject on his 
mind The Englishman was then obliged to change his 
residence to another and moie famous town in the Noith 
of Italy He paited fioni the pool piisonei with a soiiow 
ful heart, as fiom a doomed man foi whom theie was no 
lelease but B^ath 

The Englishman lived in his new place of abode another 
halt year and more, and had no tidings of the wi etched 
piisoner At length, one day, he leceived fiom the Ach ocate 
a cool concise mysterious note, to this eftect “ If } ou still 
wish to bestow that benefit upon the man in whom ^'ou weie 
once inteiested, send me fifty pounds moie, and I think it 
can be ensured ” Now, the Englishman had long settled in 
his mind that the Advocate was a heaitless shaipei, v\ho 
had pieyed upon his cieduhty and his inteiest in an un 
fortunate sufferer So, he sat dowm and VMote a di]y ansv^el, 
giving the Advocate to understand that he was wisei now 
than he had been foimeily, and that no moie money was 
extractable from his pocket 

He lived outside the city gates, some mile oi two fiom 
the post office, and was accustomed to v\alk into the city 
with his letters and post them himself On a lovely spiing 
day, when the sky was exquisitely blue, and the sea Divinely 
beautiful, he took his usual w^alk, cauying this lettei to the 
Advocate in his pocket As he went along, his gentle heait 
was much moved by the loveliness of the prospect, and by 
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the thought of the slowly dying prisoner chained to the 
bedstead, for whom the universe had no delights As he 
diew nearer and neaier to the city where he was to post the 
letter, he became very uneasy in his mind He debated 
With himself, was it remotely possible, after all, that this 
sum of fifty pounds could restoie the fellow cieature whom 
he pitied so much, and for whom he had striven so hard, to 
liberty He was not a conventionally rich Englishman — 
very fai from that— but, he had a spare fifty pounds at the 
baiikei’s He lesolved to risk it Without doubt, God has 
recompensed him for the resolution 

He went to the banker’s, and got a bill for the amount, 
and enclosed it in a letter to the Advocate that I wish I 
could have seen He simply told the Advocate that he as 
quite a poor man, and that he was sensible it might be 
a gieat weakness in him to part with so much money on the 
faith of so vague a communication , but, that theie it was, 
and that he piayed the Advocate to make a good use of it 
If he did otherwise no good could eAer come of it, and it 
would he heavy on his soul one day 

Within a week, the Englishman ^vas sitting at his bieak- 
fasfc, when he heard some suppressed sounds of agitation on 
the staircase, and Giovanni Carlavero leaped into the loom 
and fell upon his breast, a fiee man ^ 

Conscious of having wronged the Advocate in his own 
thoughts, the Englishman wrote him an earnest and giateful 
letter, avowing the fact, and enti eating him to confide by 
what means and through what agency he had succeeded so 
well The Advocate returned foi answer thiough the post. 
There are many things, as you know, in this Italy of ours, 
that are safest and best not even spoken of— far less written 
of We may meet some day, and then I may tell you what 
you want to know , not here, and now ” But, the two 
never did meet again The Advocate was dead when the 
Englishman gave me my trust , and how the man had been 
set free, remained as great a mystery to the Englishman, 
and to the man himself, as it was to me 

But, I knew this —here was the man, this sultry night, 
on his knees at my feet, because I was the Englishman’s 
friend , heie were his tears upon my dress , here were his 
sobs chokmg his utterance, here were his kisses on my 
hands, because they had touched the hands that had worked 
out his release He had no need to tell me it would be 
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happiness to him to die foi his benefactoi , I doubt if 
I ever saw real, sterling, fervent giatitude of soul, befoie 
01 since 

He was much watched and suspected, he said, and had 
had enough to do to keep himself out of trouble This, 
and his not having prospered in his worldly affairs, had led 
to his having failed in his usual communications to the 
Englishman for — as I now lemembei the peiiod — some two 
or thiee years But, his prospects were brightei, and his 
wufe who had been veiy ill had ieco\ered, and his fe'ver had 
left him, and he had bought a little vineyaid and would 
I carry to his benefactor the first of its wine‘s Ay, that 
I would (I told him with enthusiasm), and not a drop of it 
should be spilled or lost ^ 

He had cautiously closed the door befoie speaking of 
himself, and had talked with such excess of emotion, and 
in a provincial Italian so difficult to undei stand, that I had 
moie than once been obliged to stop him, and beg him 
to ha\e compassion on me and be slower and calmei By 
degrees he became so, and tianquilly walked back with me 
to the hotel Theie, I sat down befoie I went to bed and 
wiote a faithful account of him to the Englishman which 
I concluded by saying that I would bung the wine home, 
against any difficulties, eveiy diop 

Early next morning, when I came out at the hotel dooi to 
puisue my journey, I found my fiiend w’-aitmg with one of 
those immense bottles in which the Italian peasants store 
their wine— a bottle holding some half dozen gallons — 
bound round with basket work for gieatei safety on the 
journey I see him now, in the blight sunlight, teais of 
gratitude m his eyes, proudly invitmg my attention to this 
corpulent bottle (At the street-comer hard by, two high- 
flavoured able bodied monks — pretending to talk togethei, 
but keeping their four evil eyes upon us ) 

How the bottle had been got there, did not appear , but 
the difficulty of getting it into the ramshackle vetturino 
carriage in which I was depaiting, was so great, and it took 
up so much room when it w’^as got in, that I elected to sit 
outside The last I saw of Giovanni Carlavero was his 
lunning through the town by the side of the jingling 
wheels, clasping my hand as I stretched it down fiom the 
box, charging me with a thousand last loving and dutiful 
messages to his deai patron, and finally looking in at the 
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bottle as it reposed inside, with an admiiation of its honour- 
able way of travelling that was beyond measure delightful 
And now, what disquiet of mind this dearly beloved and 
highly-tieasLiied Bottle began to cost me, no man knows 
It was my precious chaige through a long tout, and, for 
hundreds of miles, I never had it off my mind by day or by 
night Over bad roads — and they weie many — I clung to 
it with affectionate desperation Up mountains, I looked 
in at it and saw it helplessly tilting over on its back, with 
terror At innumerable inn doors when the weather was 
bad, I was obliged to be put into my vehicle before the 
Bottle could be got in, and was obliged to have the Bottle 
lifted out befoie human aid could come neai me The Imp 
of the same name, except that his associations were all evil 
and these associations weie all good, would have been a less 
tioublesome travelling companion I might have seived 
Mr Cruikshank as a subject foi a new illustration of the 
miseries of the Bottle The National Temperance Society 
might have made a powerful Tract of me 

The suspicions that attached to this innocent Bottle, 
greatly aggravated my difficulties It was like the apple pie 
in the child’s book Paima pouted at it Modena mocked 
it, Tuscany tackled it, Naples nibbled it, Rome lefused it, 
Austria accused it, Soldiers suspected it, Jesuits jobbed it 
I composed a neat Oiation, developing my inoffensive in- 
tentions in connexion with this Bottle, and deliveied it in 
an infinity of guaid-houses, at a multitude of town gates, 
and on eveiy drawbridge, angle, and rampait, of a complete 
system of foitificatious Fifty times a day, I got down to 
harangue an infuriated soldiery about the Bottle Through 
the filthy degradation of the abject and vile Roman States, 
I had as much difficulty in working my way with the 
Bottle, as if it had bottled up a complete system of heietical 
theology In the Neapolitan country, wheie everybody was 
a spy, a soldier, a piiest, or a lazzarone, the shameless 
beggars of all four denominations incessantly pounced on 
th€( Bottle and made it a pretext foi extorting money from 
me Quiies — quires do I say ^ Reams — of forms illegibly 
printed on whity brown papei w^eie filled up about the 
Bottle, and it was the subject of more stamping and sanding 
than I had ever seen before In consequence of which haze 
of sand, perhaps, it was always iriegular, and always latent 
wuth dismal penalties of going back oi not going forward, 
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which were only to he abated by the silver crossing of 
a base hand, poked shirtless out of a ragged uniform sleeve 
Under all discouiagements, however, I stuck to my Bottle, 
and held firm to my resolution that every drop of its 
contents should reach the Bottle’s destination 

The latter refinement cost me a separate heap of troubles 
on its own separate account What corkscrews did I see 
the military power bring out against that Bottle , what 
gimlets, spikes, divining rods, gauges, and unknown tests 
and instruments ’ At some places, they peisisted in declar- 
ing that the wine must not be passed, without being opened 
and tasted , I, pleading to the contiarj, used then to aigue 
the question seated on the Bottle lest they should open it in 
spite of me In the southern parts of Italy more violent 
shrieking, face making, and gesticulating, greater vehemence 
of speech and countenance and action, went on about that 
Bottle, than would attend fifty mmdeis m a northern 
latitude It laised important functionaries out of then 
beds, in the dead of night I have known half a dozen 
military lanterns to disperse themselves at all points of 
a great sleeping Piazza, each lantern summoning some 
official creatuie to get up, put on his cocked hat instantly, 
and come and stop the Bottle It was chaiacteiistic that 
wmile this innocent Bottle had such immense difficulty in 
getting from little town to town, Signoi Mazzini and the 
fiery cross were traversing Italy fiom end to end 

Still, I stuck to my Bottle, like any fine old English 
gentleman all of the olden time The more the Bottle w as 
interfered w ith, the stauncher I became (if possible) m my 
first deteimmation that my coimtryman should have it 
delivered to him intact, as the man whom he had so nobly 
restored to life and liberty had delivered it to me If ever 
I had been obstmate in my days — and I may have been, 
say, once or twice — I was obstinate about the Bottle But, 
I made it a rule always to keep a pocket full of small com 
at its service, and never to be out of temper in its cause 
Thus, I and the Bottle made our way Once w^e had 
a break down , lathei a bad break down, on a steep high 
place with the sea below us, on a tempestuous evening 
when it blew great guns We were driving four wild 
horses abreast. Southern fashion, and there was some little 
difficulty in stopping them I was outside, and not thrown 
off, but no words can describe my feelings when I saw the 
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Bottle — tiavelling inside, as usual — buist the dooi open, 
and roll obesely out into the road A blessed Bottle with 
a charmed existence, he took no huit, and we repaired 
damage, and went on tiiumphant 

A thousand lepresentations were made to me that the 
Bottle must be left at this place, or that, and called foi 
again I never yielded to one of them, and never paited 
from the Bottle, on any pretence, consideration, threat, oi 
entreaty I had no faith in any official receipt for the 
Bottle, and nothing would induce me to accept one These 
unmanageable politics at last bi ought me and the Bottle, 
still triumphant, to Genoa There, I took a tendei and 
leluctant leave of him for a few weeks, and consigned him 
to a trusty English captain, to be conveyed to the Port of 
London by sea 

While the Bottle was on his voyage to England, I read 
the Shipping Intelligence as anxiously as if I had been an 
underwriter There was some stormy weather after I myself 
had got to England by way of Switzerland and France, and 
my mind greatly misgave me that the Bottle might be 
wrecked At last to my gieat loy, I leceived notice of his 
safe arrival, and immediately went down to Saint Katharine’s 
Docks, and found him in a state of honourable captivity in 
the Custom House 

The wine was mere vinegai when I set it down before the 
generous Englishman — ^probably it had been something like 
vinegar when I took it up from Giovanni Carlavero — but 
not a drop of it was spilled oi gone And the Englishman 
told me, with much emotion in his face and voice that he 
had never tasted wine that seemed to him so sw’-eet and 
sound And long afterwards, the Bottle giaced his table 
And the last time I saw him in this world that misses him, 
he took me aside in a crowd, to say, with his amiable smile 
“We were talking of you only today at dinnei, and I 
wished you had been theie, for I had some Claret up in 
Carlavero’s Bottle ” 
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THE CALAIS NIGHT MAIL 

It is an unsettled question with me whether I shall leave 
Calais something handsome in my will, or whethei I shall 
leave it my malediction I hate it so much, and yet I am 
always so very glad to see it, that I am in a state of con- 
stant indecision on this subject When I first mad^ 
acquaintance with Calais, it was as a maundering young 
wietch in a clammy perspiration and dripping saline pai- 
ticles, who was conscious of no extiemities but the one 
great extremity, sea sickness — who was a meie bilious torso, 
with a mislaid headache somewhere in its stomach — who 
had been put into a horiible swing m Dovei Haibour, and 
had tumbled giddily out of it on the French coast, oi the 
Isle of Man, oi anywhere Times have changed, and now 
I enter Calais self reliant and rational I know wheie it 
IS beforehand, I keep a look out for it, I recognise its land- 
maiks w’’hen I see any of them, I am acquainted with its 
ways, and I know — and I can bear — its w orst behaviour 
Malignant Calais f Low lying alligator, evading the eye- 
sight and discouraging hope ’ Dodging flat stieak, now on 
this bow, now on that, now anywhere, now everywhere, 
now nowhere ^ In vain Cape Grinez, coming fiankly forth 
into the sea, exhorts the failing to be stout of heart and 
stomach sneaking Calais, prone behind its bar, invites 
emetically to despaii E\en when it can no longer quite 
conceal itself in its muddy dock, it has an evil way of 
falling off, has Calais, which is more hopeless than its m- 
visibility The pier is all but on the bowsprit, and you 
think you are there — roll, roar, wash ^ — Calais has retired 
miles mland, and Dover has burst out to look for it It has 
a last dip and slide in its character, has Calais, to be espe 
cially commended to the infernal gods Thrice accursed 
be that garrison-towuj when it dives under the boat’s keel, 
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and comes up a league oi two to the right, with the packet 
shiveiing and splutteiing and staling about for it ^ 

Not but what I have niy animosities towards Dover 
I particulaily detest Dovei foi the self-complacency with 
which it goes to bed It always goes to bed (when I am 
going to Calais) with a nioie biilliant display of lamp and 
candle than any other town Mr and Mis Birmingham, 
host and hostess of the Loid Waiden Hotel, aie my much 
esteemed fi lends, but they are too conceited about the com 
forts of that establishment when the Night Mail is staiting 
I know it IS a good house to stay at, and I don’t want the 
fact insisted upon in all its waim blight windows at such 
an hour I know the Waiden is a stationary edifice that 
never rolls or pitches, and 1 object to its big outline seeming 
to insist upon that ciicumstance, and, as it were, to come 
over me with it, when I am leeling on the deck of the boat 
Beshrew the Waiden likewise for obstructing that corner, 
and making the wund so angiy as it lushes lound Shall 
I not know that it blows quite soon enough, without the 
officious Walden’s interfeience 
As I wait here on boaid the night packet, for the South- 
Eastern Tiain to come down with the Mail, Dover appeals 
to me to be illuminated for some intensely aggravating 
festivity in my personal dishonour All its noises smack 
of taunting praises of the land, and dispraises of the gloomy 
sea, and of me foi going on it The drums upon the 
heights have gone to bed, or I know they would rattle 
taunts against me foi having my unsteady footing on this 
slippery deck The many gas eyes of the Marine Parade 
twinkle in an offensive mannei, as if with derision The 
distant dogs of Dover bark at me in my mis shapen wrappers, 
as if I were Eichard the Third 
A screech, a bell, and two red eyes come gliding down 
the Admiralty Piei with a smoothness of motion rendered 
more smooth by the heaving of the boat The sea makes 
noises against the piei, as if several hippopotami were lap- 
ping at it, and were prevented by ciicumstances over which 
they had no control fiom drinking peaceably We, the 
boat, become violently agitated — rumble, hum, scream, roar, 
and establish an immense family washing day at each 
paddle box Bright patches break out in the tram as the 
doors of the post-office vans are opened, and instantly stoop- 
ing figures with sacks upon their backs begin to be beheld 
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among the piles, descending as it vioiild seem in ghostly 
procession to Davy Jones’s Lockei The passengers come 
on boaid , a few shadowy Fienchmen, vith hatboxes shaped 
like the stoppers of gigantic case bottles , a fe’v\ shadov y 
Germans in immense fur coats and boots , a few shadov y 
Englishmen piepared for the vorst and pietending not to 
expect it I cannot disguise from ni} uncommeicnl mind 
the miserable fact that we aie a bod} of outcasts, that 
the attendants on us aie as scant in numbei ns ma} sene 
to get lid of us with the least possible delay , that theie aie 
no night loungeis inteiested in us, that the unwilling 
lamps shiver and shudder at us , that the sole object is 
to commit us to the deep and abandon us Lo the two led 
eyes glaiing in incieasing distance, and then the \eiy tiain 
itself has gone to bed befoie we aie eff ^ 

What is the moial suppoit deri\ed by some seagoing 
amateurs fiom an umbiella’ Why do ceitam \o}agei& 
across the Channel always put up that aiticle, and hold it 
up with a glim and tierce tenacity‘s A fellow creatuie neai 
me — w^hom I only know to he a fellow cieatuie, because of 
his umbrella without which he might be a claik bit of 
clitf, pier, 01 bulkhead — clutches that instiument with a 
desperate grasp, that will not iela\ until he lands at Calais 
Is theie any analogy, in ceitam constitutions, between 
keeping an umbrella up, and keeping the spiiits up s 
A hawsei thrown on boaid with a flop leplies Stand by ’ 
“Stand by, below’” “Half a turn a head’ ” “Half a 
turn a head ’ ” “ Half speed ’ ” “ Half speed ’ ” “ Poit ’ ’ 
“ Port ’ ” “ Steady ’ ” “ Stead} ’ ” “Go on ’ ” “ Go on ’ ” 

A stout wooden wedge drnen m at my light temple and 
out at my left, a floating deposit of lukewaim oil in my 
throat, and a compiession of the budge of my nose in a 
blunt pair of pincers, — these aie the peisonal sensations by 
which I know we are off, and by which I shall continue to 
know it until I am on the soil of France My S}mptoms 
have scarcely established themselves comfortabl} , w hen tw o 
or three skating shadow^s that ha\e been trying to walk oi 
stand, get flung together, and othei two oi thiee shadows 
in tarpaulin slide with them into corners and co^el them 
up Then the South Foreland lights begin to hiccup at us 
in a way that bodes no good 

It IS at about this peiiod that my detestation of Calais 
knows no bounds Inwaidly I lesohe afiesh that I nevei 
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Will forgive that hated town I have done so before, many 
times, but that is past Let me register a vow Im- 
placable animosity to Calais eveim that was an awk- 

ward sea, and the funnel seems of my opinion, for it gives 
a complaining roar 

The wind blows stiffly from the Noi’East, the sea runs 
high, we ship a deal of water, the night is dark and cold, 
and the shapeless passengers he about in melancholy 
bundles, as if they weie soited out for the laundress, but 
for my own uncommercial part I cannot pietend that I am 
much inconvenienced by any of these things A general 
howling whistling flopping guiglmg and scooping, I am 
aware of, and a geneial knocking about of Nature , but the 
impressions I receive are veiy vague In a sweet faint 
temper, something like the smell of damaged oranges, 
I think I should feel languidly benevolent it I had time 
I have not time, because I am under a curious compulsion 
to occupy myself with the lush melodies Rich and rare 
weie the gems she wore,” is the particular melody to which 
I find myself devoted I sing it to myself in the most 
chaimmg manner and with the greatest expression Now 
and then, I raise my head (I am sitting on the hardest of 
wet seats, in the most uncomfoi table of wet attitudes, but 
I don’t mind it,) and notice that I am a wniilmg shuttle 
cock between a fiery battledore of a lighthouse on the 
French coast and a fiery battledore of a lighthouse on 
the English coast , but I don’t notice it particularly, except 
to feel envenomed in my hatred of Calais Then I go on 
again, “ Rich and rare weie the ge ems she-e e-e wore. And 
a bright gold ring on her wa and she bo ore. But 0 her 
beauty was fa a a a r beyond ” — I am particularly proud of 
my execution here, when I become aware of another awk- 
ward shock from the sea, and another protest from the 
funnel, and a fellow-creatuie at the paddle-box more audibly 
indisposed than I think he need be — “ Her sparkling gems, 
or snow white wand, But 0 her beauty was fa a-a a a-r be 
yond ” — another awkward one here, and the fellow-creature 
with the umbrella down and picked up — ^‘Her spa arkhng 
ge ems, or her Port ^ port ^ steady ^ steady ^ snow-white 
fellow creature at the paddle box very selfishly audible, bump 
roar wash white wand ” 

As my execution of the lush melodies partakes of my 
imperfect perceptions of what is going on around me, so 
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what IS going on around me becomes something else than 
what it IS The stokers open the furnace doors below, to 
feed the fires, and I am again on the box of the old Exeter 
Telegraph fast coach, and that is the light of the for ever 
extinguished coach lamps, and the gleam on the hatches 
and paddle boxes is gleam on cottages and haystacks, 
and the monotonous noise of the engines is the steady 
Jingle of the splendid team Anon, the inteimittent funnel 
roai of piotest at every violent roll, becomes the regular 
blast of a high pressure engine, and I recognise the e'- 
ceedingly explosive steamer in which I ascended the Missis- 
sippi when the American civil wai was not, and when only 
its causes weie A fragment of mast on which the light 
of a lantern falls, an end of lope, and a jerking block or so, 
become suggestive of Francom’s Circus at Pans wheie 
I shall be this veiy night mayhap (for it must be morning 
now), and they dance to the self same time and tune as the 
trained steed. Black Eaven What may be the speciality 
of these waves as they come rushing on, I cannot desert 
the piessing demands made upon me by the gems she wore, 
to inquiie, but they aie charged with something about 
Eobinson Crusoe, and I think it was in Yaimouth Eoads 
that he first went a seafaring and was neai foundering (what 
a teirific sound that word had for me when I was a boy 0 
in his first gale of wind Still, thiough all this, I must ask 
her (who was she, I wondei for the fiftieth time, and with- 
out evei stopping, Does she not feai to stiay. So lone and 
lovely thiough this bleak way. And aie Eim’s sons so good 
or so cold. As not to be tempted by moie fellow cieatures at 
the paddle box or gold Sir Knight I feel not the least 
alaim. No son of Eiin will offer me harm, For though they 
love fellow-creatuie with umbiella down again and golden 
store, Sir Knight they what a tiemendous one lo\e honoui 
and viitue more For though they love Stewards with a 
bulTs eye bright, they’ll trouble you for your ticket, sir — 
rough passage tonight^ 

I freely admit it to be a miserable piece of human w^eak- 
ness and inconsistency, but I no sooner become conscious of 
those last words from the steward than I begin to soften 
towards Calais Wheieas I have been vindictively wishing 
that those Calais burghers who came out of their town by 
a short cut into the History of England, with those fatal 
ropes round their necks by which they have since been 
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towed into so many cai toons, had all been hanged on the 
spot, I now begin to regard them as highly respectable and 
virtuous tradesmen Looking about me, I see the light of 
Cape Grinez well astern of the boat on the davits to leeward, 
and the light of Calais Harbour undeniably at its old tucks, 
but still ahead and shining Sentiments of forgiveness of 
Calais, not to say of attachment to Calais, begin to expand 
my bosom I have weak notions that I will stay there 
a day or two on my way back A faded and lecumbent 
stranger pausing in a profound leveiie over the iim of 
a basin, asked me what kind of place Calais is ^ I tell him 
(Heaven forgive me a very agieeable place mdeed — lathei 
hilly than otherwise 

So strangely goes the time, and on the whole so quickly — 
though still I seem to have been on boaid a week — that 
I am bumped rolled gurgled washed and pitched into Calais 
Haibour before her maiden smile has finally lighted hei 
through the Green Isle, When blest for ever is she who 
lelied, On enteimg Calais at the top of the tide For -we 
have not to land to night down among those slimy timbers — 
covered with gieen hair as if it were the mermaids’ favouiite 
combing-place — where one crawls to the suiface of the jetty, 
like a stranded shrimp, but we go steaming up the harboui 
to the Railway Station Quay And as we go, the sea washes 
in and out among piles and planks, with dead heavy beats 
and in quite a furious manner (wheieof we are proud), and 
the lamps shake in the wmd, and the bells of Calais striking 
One seem to send their vibrations struggling against troubled 
air, as we have come struggling against tioubled water And 
now, m the sudden relief and wiping of faces, everybody on 
board seems to have had a prodigious double-tooth out, and to 
be this very instant free of the Dentist’s hands And now we 
all know for the fiist time how wet and cold we are, and how 
salt we are , and now I love Calais with my heart of hearts ^ 
‘ Hatel Dessin ^ ” (but in this one case it is not a vocal 
cry, it IS but a bright lustre in the eyes of the cheery 
lepresentative of that best of inns) ^‘H6tel Meurice ’ ” 
“Hatel de France “Hotel de Calais “The Royal 
Hatel, Sir, Angaishe ouse^” “You going to Parry, Sxi *5^” 
“ Your baggage, legistair froo. Sir ” Bless ye, my Touters, 
bless ye, my commissionaues, bless ye, my hungry eyed 
mysteries in caps of a military form, who are always here, 
day 01 night, fan weather or foul, seeking inscrutable jobs 
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which I never see you get ^ Bless ye, my Custom House 
officers in green and giey , peimit me to giasp the welcome 
hands that descend into my travelling bag, one on each side, 
and meet at the bottom to give my change of linen a peculiai 
shake up, as if it \veie a measuie of chaff oi giain ’ I have 
nothing to declaie, Monsieui le Douaniei, except that when 
I cease to bieathe, Calais will be found wuitten on my heait 
No article liable to local duty lia\e I with me Monsieui 
rOfficiei de TOctioi, unless the oveiflowmg ot a bieast 
devoted to youi chaimmg town should be in that wase 
chargeable Ah ^ see at the gangw ay by the twinkling 
lantern, my deaiest biothei and fiiend, he once of the 
Passpoit Office, he who collects the names ^ May he be 
foi e\ei changeless m his buttoned black suitout, with 
his notebook in his hand, and his tall black hat sui mount 
mg his round smiling patient face ^ Let us embiace, my 
dearest biothei I am youis a tout jamais — foi the whole 
of ever 

Calais up and doing at the laihvay station, and Calais 
down and dieaming in its bed , Calais with something of 
^‘an ancient and fish-like smell” about it, and Calais blown 
and sea-washed pure , Calais lepiesented at the Buffet by 
savouiy roast fowds, hot coffee, cognac and Boideaux , and 
Calais lepresented e\ei>wvheie by flitting peisons wuth 
a monomania foi changing money— though I nevei shall 
be able to undei stand in my piesent state of existence 
how they live by it, but I suppose I should, if I undei stood 
the currency question — Calais cn g^os, and Calais en detail, 
forgive one who has deeply wionged ;you — I was not fully 
aware of it on the other side, but I meant Dover 

Ding, ding ^ To the carnages, gentlemen the tiavelleis 
Ascend then gentlemen the tiavelleis, toi Hazebioucke, 
Lille, Douai, Biuxelles, Anas, Amiens, and Pans ’ I, humble 
representative of the uncommeicial interest, ascend with the 
rest The tiain is light to night, and I shaie my compait 
ment with but two fellow travellers , one, a compatriot m 
an obsolete cravat, who thinks it a quite unaccountable 
thing that they don’t keep London time” on a Fiench 
railway, and who is made angry by my modestly suggesting 
the possibility ot Pans time being more in their way, the 
other, a young priest, with a veiy small biid in a veiv small 
cage, who feeds the small bird with a quill, and then puts 
him up in the network above his head, where he advances 
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twittenng, to his front wires, and seems to address me in an 
electioneering manner The compatriot (who crossed in the 
boat, and whom I judge to be some person of distinction, as 
he was shut up, like a stately species of rabbit, in a private 
hutch on deck) and the young priest (who joined us at 
Calais) are soon asleep, and then the bird and I have it all 
to ourselves 

A stormy night still , a night that sweeps the wiies of 
the electiic telegraph with a wild and fitful hand , a night 
so very stormy, with the added storm of the tram progress 
through it, that when the Guard comes clambeimg round 
to mark the tickets while we are at full speed (a really 
horrible perfoimanee in an express tram, though he holds 
on to the open window by his elbows m the most deliberate 
manner), he stands m such a whirlwind that I grip him fast 
by the collar, and feel it next to manslaughter to let him 
go Still, when he is gone, the small small bird remains at 
his fiont wires feebly twittering to me— twittering and 
twittering, until, leaning back in my place and looking at 
him in drowsy fascmation, I find that he seems to jog my 
memory as we rush along 

Uncommercial travels Jjfius the small small bud) have lain 
in their idle thriftless way through all this range of swamp 
and dyke, as thiough many other odd places , and about 
here, as you very well know, are the queer old stone farm 
houses, approached by drawbridges, and the w mdmills that 
you get at by boats Here, are the lands where the women 
hoe and dig, paddling canoe wise from field to field, and here 
are the cabarets and other peasant houses wheie the stone 
dove cotes in the littered yards are as strong as warders’ 
towers in old castles Here, aie the long monotonous miles 
of canal, with the great Dutch-built barges garishly pamted, 
and the towing girls, sometimes harnessed by the forehead, 
sometimes by the girdle and the should eis, not a pleasant 
sight to see Scattered through this country are mignty 
wor)ss of Yauban, whom you know about, and regiments of 
such corporals as you heard of once upon a time, and many 
a blue-eyed Bebelle Through these flat districts, in the 
shining summer days, walk those long grotesque files of 
young novices m enormous shovel-hats, whom you remember 
blackening the ground checkered by the avenues of leafy 
trees And now that Hazebroucke slumbers certain kilo- 
metres ahead, recall the summer evening when your dusty 
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feet strolling up from the station tended haphazard to 
a Fair theie, wheie the oldest inhabitants were circling 
round and lound a barieloigan on hobbyhorses, with the 
gieatest gia\ity, and wheie the pimcipal show in the Fan 
was a Religious Richaidson’s — liteially, on its owai an- 
nouncement in gieat letters, Theatre Religieux In 
which impiovmg Temple, the dramatic lepiesentation was 
of “ all the interesting events in the life of oui Lord, from 
the Manger to the Tomb , ” the principal female chaiactei, 
without any leseivation or evception, being at the moment 
of ;your airival, engaged in tiimming the external Modeiators 
(as it was giowung dusk), while the next principal female 
character took the money, and the Young Saint John dis 
poited himself upside down on the platfoim 

Looking up at this point to confiim the small small bird 
in every particulai he has mentioned, I find he has ceased 
to twittei, and has put his head under his wung Therefore; 
in my different way I follow the good example 
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I HAD parted from the small bird at somewhere about four 
o’clock HI the morning, when he had got out at Arras, and 
had been received by two shovel-hats in waiting at the 
station, who presented an appropriately ornithological and 
crow like appearance My compatriot and I had gone on 
to Pans , my compatriot enlightening me occasionally with 
a long list of the enormous grievances of French railway 
travelling every one of which, as I am a sinner, w^as 
perfectly new to me, though I have as much expeiience 
of Fiench lailways as most uncommercials I had left him 
at the tei minus (through his conviction, against all explana 
tion and remonstrance, that his baggage-ticket was his 
passenger ticket), insisting in a very high temper to the 
functionary on duty, that in his own peisonal identity he 
was four packages weighing so many kdogiammes — as if he 
had been Cassim Baba ^ I had bathed and breakfasted, and 
was strolling on the blight quays The subject of my 
meditations was the question whether it is positively in 
the essence and nature of things, as a certain school of 
Biitons would seem to think it, that a Capital must be 
ensnared and enslaved before it can be made beautiful 
when I lifted up my eyes and found that my feet, straying 
like my mind, had brought me to Notre Dame 

That is to say, Notie Dame was before me, but there was 
a large open space between us A very little while gone, 
I had left that space coveied with buildings densely crowded , 
and now it was cleared for some new wonder in the way of 
public Street, Place, Garden, Fountain, oi all foui Only 
the obscene little Morgue, slinking on the bunk of the river 
and soon to come dowm, was left there, looking mortally 
ashamed of itself, and supremely wicked I had but glanced 
at this old acquaintance, when I beheld an airy proces- 
sion coming round in front of Notie Dame, past the great 
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hospital It had something of a Masaniello look, with 
fluttering stuped curtains in the midst of it, and it came 
dancing round the cathedral in the liveliest mannei 

I was speculating on a maiiiage in Blouse-life, oi a 
Christening, or some other domestic festivity which I would 
see out, when I found, from the talk of a quick lush of 
Blouses past me, that it w as a Body coming to the Morgue 
Having never befoie chanced upon this initiation I eonsti 
tuted myselt a Blouse likewise, and lan into the Morgue 
with the lest It was a \ery muddy day, and we took in 
a quantity of nine with us, and the procession coming m 
upon oui heels brought a quantity more The piocession 
was in the highest spirits, and consisted of idleis who had 
come with the curtained littei from its staiting place, and 
of all the reinfoi cements it had picked up by the w ay It 
set the litter down in the midst of the Moigue, and then 
two Custodians pioclaimed aloud that we were all invited ” 
to go out This invitation was rendered the more piessing, 
if not the more flattering, by oiii being shoved out, and the 
folding-gates being baried upon us 

Those who have never seen the Morgue, may see it per- 
fectly, by presenting to themselves an indifferently paved 
coach house accessible from the sheet by a pan of folding 
gates , on the left of the coach house, occupying its wudth, 
any large London tailor’s oi Imendiaper’s plate glass window 
leachmg to the giound , wuthm the wundow, on two rows of 
inclined plane, what the coach-house has to show , hanging 
above, like irregiilai stalactites from the loof ot a cave, 
a quantity of clothes — the clothes of the dead and buiied 
shows of the coachhouse 

We had been excited in the highest degiee by seeing the 
Custodians pull off then coats and tuck up then shut slee\es, 
as the procession came along It looked so interestingly 
like business Shut out in the muddy stieet, we now 
became quite lavenous to know' all about it Was it inei, 
pistol, knife, love, gambling, lobbery, hatred, how many 
stabs, how many bullets, fresh oi decomposed, suicide oi 
murder’ All wedged togethei, and all starmg at one 
another with our heads thrust foiwvard, we propounded 
these inquiries and a hundred more such Imperceptibly, 
it came to be knowm that Monsieui the tall and sallow mason 
yondei, was acquamted with the facts Would Monsieui 
the tall and sallow mason surged at by a new wave of us, 
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have the goodness to impait^^^ It was but a pool old man, 
passing along the street undei one of the new buildings, on 
whom a stone had fallen, and who had tumbled dead His 
age*^ Another wave surged up against the tall and sallow 
mason, and our wave swept on and bioke, and he was any 
age from sixty fi\e to ninety 

An old man was not much moreovei, we could ha\e 
wished he had been killed by human agency — his owm, or 
somebody else’s the lattei, pieferable— but our comfoit was, 
that he had nothing about him to lead to his identification, 
and that his people must seek him heie Peihaps they weie 
W’'aiting dmnei foi him even now ^ We liked that Such of 
us as had pocket handkei chiefs took a slow intense proti acted 
wipe at our noses, and then ciammed oui handkei chiefs into 
the breast of our blouses Others of us who had no handkei 
chiefs admmisteied a similai lelief to oui oveiwi ought minds, 
by means of prolonged smeais oi wipes of our mouths on oui 
sleeves One man with a gloomy malfoimation of brow^ — 
a homicidal woiker in white lead, to judge fiom his blue 
tone of colour, and a ceitain flavoui of paialysis peivading 
him — got his coat-collai between his teeth, and bit at it with 
an appetite Seveial decent women ai lived upon the out- 
skiits of the ciow^d, and piepared to launch themsehes into 
the dismal coach house when opportunity should come, 
among them, a pietty young mothei, pretending to bite the 
forefingei of her baby boy, kept it between hei losy lips that 
it might be handy for guiding to point at the show Mean- 
time, all faces weie turned tow^aids the building, and we 
men waited with a fixed and stein lesolution — for the mosc 
pait wuth folded arms Surely, it was the only public 
French sight these uncommeicial eyes had seen, at which 
the expectant people did not foim en giieue But there was 
no such ordei of aiiangement here, nothing but a general 
deteimination to make a rush for it, and a disposition to 
object to some boys who had mounted on the two stone 
posts by the hinges of the gates, with the design of sv oop- 
ing in when the hinges should turn 

Now, they turned, and w’’e rushed ’ Gieat pressuie, and 
a scream oi two from the fiont Then a laugh or two, 
some expressions of disappointment, and a slackening of 
the piessuie and subsidence of the stiuggle — Old man not 
theie 

But what would you liave ’ the Custodian leasonably 
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aigues, as he looks out at his little dooi “Patience, 
patience ’ We make his toilette, gentlemen He will be 
exposed piesently It is necessaiy to proceed accoidmg to 
lule His toilette is not made all at a blow He will be 
exposed in good time, gentlemen, in good time ’’ And so 
retnes, smoking with a \^ave of his sleeveless aim toivards 
the window, importing, ‘ Enteitain yoursehes in the mean 
while with the othei ciuiosities Foitunately tl e Museum 
is not empty today” 

Who would have thought of public fickleness e\ en at the 
Moigue But there it was, on that occasion Thiee lately 
popular articles that had been attracting greatly when the 
litter was fiist descried coming dancing round the corner by 
the great cathedral, were so completely deposed now, that 
nobody save two little girls (one showing them to a doll) 
would look at them Yet the chief of the three, the article 
in the fiont row, had received jagged injuiy of the left 
temple , and the other two in the back low, the drowned 
two lying side by side with their heads very slightly turned 
towaids each other, seemed to be compaiing notes about it 
Indeed, those two of the back low weie so fuitive of appeal 
ance, and so (m then puffed way) assassinating ly knowing 
as to the one of the fiont, that it was hard to think the 
thiee had nevei come together in then lives, and weie only 
chance companions aftei death Whether or no this was 
the geneial, as it was the uncommeicial, fancy, it is not to 
be disputed that the group had diawm exceedingly within 
ten minutes Yet now, the inconstant public turned its 
back upon them, and e\en leaned its elbows caielessly 
against the bar outside the window and shook off the mud 
from its shoes, and also lent and boirow^ed fire for pipes 

Custodian re enters fiom his door “Again once, gentle 

men, you are invited ” No furthei invitation necessaiy 

Eeady dash into the street Toilette finished Old man 
coming out 

This time, the inteiest was giown too hot io admit of 
toleration of the boys on the stone posts The homicidal 
white lead workei made a pounce upon one boy who was 
hoisting himself up, and bi ought him to eaith amidst 
general commendation Closely stow^ed as we were, we yet 
formed into groups — groups of conveisation, without separa 
tion from the mass— to discuss the old man Eivals of the 
tall and sallow mason sprang into being, and here again was 
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popular inconstancy These rivals atti acted audiences, and 
were greedily listened to, and wheieas they had derived 
their information solely from the tall and sallow one, officious 
members of the ciowd now sought to enlighten lum on their 
authority Changed by this social experience into an iron 
visaged and inveterate misanthiope, the mason glaied at 
mankind, and evidently cherished in his breast the wish that 
the whole of the present company could change places with 
the deceased old man And now listeners became inattentive 
and people made a stait forward at a slight sound, and an 
unholy fire kindled in the public eye, and those next the 
gates beat at them impatiently, as if they w’-ere of the 
cannibal species and hungry 

Again the hinges creaked, and we rushed Disordeily 
piessure for some time ensued before the uncommeicial unit 
got figuied into the front row of the sum It was strange 
to see so much heat and uproar seething about one poor 
spare white haired old man, quiet for eveimore He was 
calm of featuie and undisfigured, as he lay on his back — 
having been struck upon the hinder pait of the head, and 
thrown forward — and something like a tear oi two had 
started fiom the closed eyes, and lay wet upon the face 
The uncommeicial interest, sated at a glance, directed itself 
upon the striving crowd on eithei side and behind wondei- 
ing whether one might have guessed, from the expiession of 
those faces merely, what kind of sight they were looking at 
The differences of expression were not many There was 
a little pity, but not much, and that mostly with a selfish 
touch in it — as who would say, Shall I, poor I, look like 
that, when the time comes ^ ” There was moie of a secretly 
brooding contemplation and cuiiosity, as That man I don’t 
like, and have the grudge against , would such be his appeal - 
ance, if some one — not to mention names — by any chance 
gave him an ugly knock*?” There was a wolfish stare at 
the object, in which the homicidal white-lead woiker shone 
conspicuous And there was a much more general, purpose 
less, vacant staling at it — ^like looking at waxwork, without 
a catalogue, and not knowing what to make of it But all 
these expressions concurred in possessing the one under- 
lying expression of looking at something that could not i eturn 
a look The uncommercial notice had established this as 
very remarkable, when a new pressure all at once coming 
up from the street pinioned him ignominioiisly, and burned 
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him into the aims (now sleeved again) of the Custodian 
smoking at his door, and answeiing questions, between 
puffs, with a certain placid meritorious air of not being 
proud, though high in office And mentioning piide, it 
may be observed, by the way, that one could not w ell help 
investing the original sole occupant of the front row with an 
air depieciatory of the legitimate atti action of the poor old 
man while the two in the second row seemed to exult at 
this superseded populaiity 

Pacing presently round the garden of the Towei of St 
Jacques de la Boucheiie, and piesently again in fiont of the 
Hdtel de Yille, I called to mind a ceitain desolate open-aii 
Morgue that I happened to light upon in London one day 
in the haid winter of i86i, and which seemed as stiange to 
me, at the time of seeing it, as if I had found it in China 
Towaids that hour of a wintei’s afternoon when the lamp- 
lighters aie beginning to light the lamps in the streets a 
little befoie they aie wanted, because the daikness thickens 
fast and soon, I was walking in from the coiintiy on the 
noithein side of the PegenUs Paik — haid frozen and deseited 
— when I saw an empty Hansom cab diive up to the lodge 
at Gloucester-gate, and the diivei with gieat agitation call 
to the man theie w^ho quickly reached a long pole fiom a 
tree, and deftly collaied by the dinei, jumped to the step 
of his little seat, and so the Hansom lattled out at the gate, 
galloping o\er the non-bound road I followed running, 
though not so fast but that when I came to the light hand 
Canal Bridge, near the cross path to Chalk Faim, the Hansom 
was stationary, the hoise was smoking hot, the long pole was 
idle on the ground, and the drivei and the paik keepei weie 
looking over the bridge paiapet Looking over too, I saw, 
lying on the towing path wuth hei face turned up towards us, 
a w’^oman, dead a day oi two, and under thiity, as I guessed, 
poorly diessed in black The feet weie lightly crossed at 
the ankles, and the dark hair, all pushed back from the face, 
as though that had been the last action of hei despeiate 
hands, streamed over the ground Dabbled ail about hei, 
was the water and the broken ice that had dropped fiom hei 
dress, and had splashed as she w^as got out The policeman 
who had just got her out, and the passing costeimongei w’'ho 
had helped him, were standing near the body the lattei wuth 
that stare at it which I have likened to being at a waxwoik 
exhibition without a catalogue , the foimei, looking o\ei his 
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stock, With piofessional stiffness and coolness, in the diiection 
in which the beaieis he had sent for weie expected So 
dreadfully forlorn, so dreadfully sad, so dreadfully mysterious, 
this spectacle of oui dear sister heie departed^ A barge 
came up, breaking the floating ice and the silence, and a 
woman steered it The man with the horse that towed it, 
caied so little for the body, that the stumbling hoofs had 
been among the hair, and the tow rope had caught and 
turned the head, befoie oui cry of hoiror took him to the 
bridle At which sound the steering woman looked up at 
us on the bridge, with contempt unutterable, and then 
looking down at the body with a similar expression — as if 
it were made in another likeness from herself, had been 
infoimed with other passions, had been lost by other chances, 
had had another nature dragged down to peidition — steered 
a spurning stieak of mud at it, and passed on 

A better experience, but also of the Morgue kind, in which 
chance happily made me useful in a slight degree, arose to 
my remembrance as I took my way by the Boulevard de 
Sebastopol to the brighter scenes of Paris 

The thing happened, say five and-twenty years ago I was 
a modest young uncommeicial then, and timid and mex 
penenced Many suns and winds have browned me in the 
line, but those weie my pale days Having newly taken the 
lease of a house in a certain distinguished metropolitan parish 
— a house which then appealed to me to be a frightfully 
first class Family Mansion, mvolving awful responsibilities — 
I became the prey of a Beadle I think the Beadle must 
have seen me going in or coming out, and must have 
observed that I tottered under the weight of my grandeui 
Or he may have been in hiding under straw when I bought 
my first horse (in the desirable stable yaid attached to the 
first class Family Mansion), and when the vendoi remarked 
to me, in an original manner, on bringing him for approval, 
taking his cloth off and smacking him, “There, Sir ’ There s 
a Orse ’ ’’ And when I said gallantly, “ How much do you 
want for him ^ ” and when the vendoi said, “ No more than 
sixty guineas, fiom you,” and when I said smaitly, “Why 
not more than sixty from me ^ ” And when he said crush- 
ingly, “ Because upon my soul and body he’d be considered 
cheap at seventy, by one who undei stood the subject — but 
you don’t ” — I say, the Beadle may have been in hiding 
lender straw, when this disgrace befell me, or he may have 
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noted that I was too raw and young an Atlas to carry the 
first class Family Mansion in a knowing manner Be this 
as it may, the Beadle did what Melancholy did to the youth 
in Gray’s Elegy — he marked me for his own And the way 
in which the Beadle did it, was this he summoned me as 
a Juryman on his Coroner’s Inquests 

In my first feveiish alaim I repaiied foi safety and for 
succoui ” — like those sagacious Noithein shepheids who, 
having had no pievious leason whatever to helieve in young 
Norval, very piiidently did not oiiginate the hazardous idea 
of believing m him — to a deep householdei This piofound 
man infoimed me that the Beadle counted on my buying 
him off, on my biibing him not to summon me , and that 
if I would attend an Inquest with a cheerful countenance, 
and profess alacrity in that branch of my country’s service, 
the Beadle would be disheartened, and would gne up the 
game 

I roused my eneigies, and the next tmie the wily Beadle 
summoned me, I went The Beadle was the blankest Beadle 
I have ever looked on when I answered to my name , and 
his discomfiture gave me courage to go through with it 

We were impanelled to inquire concerning the death of a 
very little mite of a child It was the old miserable story 
Whether the mother had committed the minoi offence of 
concealing the birth, or whether she had committed the 
major offence of killing the child, was the question on which 
we were wanted We must commit hei on one of the two 
issues 

The Inquest came off in the parish workhouse, and I have 
yet a lively impiession that I was unanimously received by 
my brother Jurymen as a brother of the utmost conceivable 
insignificance Also, that before we began, a biokei who had 
lately cheated me fearfully in the matter of a pan of card- 
tables, was foi the utmost ngour of the law I remember 
that we sat m a sort of board-room, on such very large square 
horse-hair chans that I wondered what race of Patagonians 
they were made for , and further, that an undertaker gave 
me his card when we were m the full moral freshness of 
havmg just been swoin, as an inhabitant that was newly 
come into the parish, and was likely to have a } oung family ” 
The case was then stated to us by the Coroner, and then we 
went down-stairs— led by the plotting Beadle — to view the 
body From that day to this, the poor httle figure, on which 
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that sounding legal appellation was bestowed, has lam m the 
same place and with the same surroundings, to my thinking 
In a kind of crypt devoted to the waiehousing of the 
parochial coffins, and in the midst of a perfect Panorama of 
coffins of all sizes, it was stretched on a box , the mothei 
had put it in hei box— this box — almost as soon as it was 
born, and it had been presently found theie It had been 
opened, and neatly sewn up, and regaided from that point of 
view, it looked like a stuffed cieature It rested on a clean 
white cloth, with a suigical instrument or so at hand, and 
legarded fiom that point of view, it looked as if the cloth 
were “laid,” and the Giant weie coming to dinner There 
was nothing repellant about the poor piece of innocence, 
and it demanded a mere form of looking at So, we looked 
at an old pauper who was going about among the coffins 
with a foot lule, as if he were a case of Self Measurement , 
and we looked at one another , and we said the place was 
well whitewashed anyhow, and then oui conveisational 
poweis as a British Juiy flagged, and the foieman said, 
“ All light, gentlemen ^ Back again. Mi Beadle ^ ” 

The miserable young creature who had given birth to this 
child within a veiy few days, and who had cleaned the cold 
wet dooi -steps immediately afterwards, vs as bi ought before 
us when we resumed our horse-hair chairs, and was present 
during the proceedings She had a hoise hair chair herself, 
being very weak and ill , and I remember how she turned to 
the unsympathetic nurse who attended her, and who might 
have been the figure head of a pauper ship, and how she hid 
her face and sobs and tears upon that wooden shoulder I 
remembei, too, how hard her mistress was upon her (she 
was a seivant of all woik), and with what a cruel pertinacity 
that piece of Viitue spun hei thread of evidence double, by 
intertwisting it with the sternest thiead of constiucfcion 
Smitten haid by the terrible low wail from the utteily 
friendless orphan giil, which never ceased during the whole 
inquiry, 1 took heart to ask this witness a question or two, 
which hopefully admitted of an answer that might give a 
favourable turn to the case She made the turn as little 
favourable as it could be, but it did some good, and the 
Coroner, who was nobly patient and humane (he w^as the 
late Mr Wakley), cast a look of strong encouragement m my 
direction Then, we had the doctor who had made the 
examination, and the usual tests as to wdiether the child was 
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bom alive, but he was a tinnd muddle headed doctoi, and 
got confused and contiadictory, and wouldn’t say this, and 
couldn’t answ’'er for that, and the immaculate biokei was 
too much foi him, and our side slid back again Howevei, 
I tiled again, and the Coronei backed me again, foi which 
I ever afterwards felt giateful to him as I do now to his 
memory , and w^e got another favouiable turn, out of some 
othei witness, some member of the family with a stiong 
prepossession against the sinner, and I think we had the 
doctor back again , and I know that the Coroner summed 
up for our side, and that I and my British bi othei s turned 
lound to discuss our verdict, and get ouisehes into gieat 
difficulties with our laige chans and the bioker At that 
stage of the case I tiled haid again, being convinced that 
I had cause for it , and at last we found for the minor 
offence of only concealing the biith , and the poor desolate 
creature, who had been taken out during oui delibeiation, 
being brought in again to be told of the veidict, then 
dropped upon her knees before us, with piotestations that 
we were light — piotestations among the most affecting that 
I have evei heard in my life— and w^as earned away in- 
sensible 

(In private conversation aftei this w’-as all ovei, the Coroner 
showed me his leasons as a trained surgeon, for peiceivmg 
it to be impossible that the child could, undei the most 
favourable circumstances, have drawn many bieaths, m the 
very doubtful case of its having e\ei breathed at all , this, 
owing to the discovery of some foreign matter in the wind- 
pipe, quite irreconcilable wnth many moments of life ) 

"VVTien the agonised giil had made those final protestations, 
I had seen her face, and it was in unison with her distracted 
heartbioken voice, and it was very moving It certainly did 
not impress me by any beauty that it had, and if I evei see 
it again in another world I shall only know’’ it by the help 
of some new sense or intelligence But it came to me in my 
sleep that night, and I selfishly dismissed it in the most 
efficient way I could think of I caused some e\tra caie to 
be taken of hoi m the prison, and counsel to be retained for 
her defence when she was tried at the Old Bailey , and hei 
sentence was lenient, and her history and conduct proved 
that it w’’as right In doing the little I did for her, I 
lemembei to have had the kind help of some gentle-hearted 
functionary to wffiom I addressed myself— but what func 
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tionaiy I have long forgotten — who I suppose was officially 
present at the Inquest 

I regard this as a very notable uncommercial expeiience, 
because this good came of a Beadle And to the best of my 
knowledge, information, and belief, it is the only good that 
ever did come of a Beadle since the first Beadle put on his 
cocked-hat 



XU 

BIRTHDAY CELEBR\TIOx\S 

It came into my mind that I would lecall in these notes a 
few of the many hosteliies I have lested at in the coiuse ot 
my journeys , and, indeed, I had taken up my pen foi the 
puipose, when I was baffled by an accidental ciicumstance 
It was the having to leave off, to wish the ownei of a ceitam 
blight face that looked in at my door, ‘‘ many happy returns 
of the day ” Thereupon a new thought came into my mind, 
diiving its piedecessor out, and I began to recall— instead of 
Inns — the birthdays that I have put up at, on my way to 
this piesent sheet of papei 

I can veiy well lemembei being taken out to visit some 
peach faced cieature m a blue sash, and shoes to coiiespond, 
whose life I supposed to consist entirely of birthdays Upon 
seed cake, sweet wine, and shining piesents, that gloiihed 
young pel son seemed to me to be exclusi\ely reared At so 
early a stage of my tiavels did I assist at the annnersaiy of 
hei nativity (and become enamoured of her), that I had not 
yet acquiied the recondite knowledge that a birthday is the 
common piopeity of all who are bom, but supposed it to be 
a special gift bestowed by the favouiing Heavens on that 
one distinguished infant Theie was no other company, and 
we sat in a shady bowei — under a table, as my better (oi 
worse) knowledge leads me to believe — and weie legaled with 
sacchaiine substances and liquids, until it was time to pait 
A bitter powder was administeied to me next morning, and 
I was wretched On the whole, a pretty accurate foie 
shadowing of my more matuie expeiiences in such wise ^ 

Then came the time when, insepaiable from one’s own 
birthday, was a certain sense of meiit, a consciousness of 
well-earned distinction When I regarded my biithday as 
a graceful achievement of my own, a monument of my 
perseverance, independence, and good sense, redounding 
greatly to my honour This was at about the period when 

H 
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Olympia Squires became involved in the anniveisaiy 
Olympia was most beautiful (of course), and I loved her 
to that degiee, that I used to be obliged to get out of my 
little bed in the night, expressly to exclaim to Solitude, 
“O, Olympia Sqiuies » ” Visions of Olympia, clothed 
entirely in sage green, fiom which I infer a defecti\ely 
educated taste on the pait of her respected parents, ^\ho 
were necessarily unacquainted with the South Kensington 
Museum, still arise before me Truth is sacied, and the 
visions are crowned by a shining white beaver bonnet, 
impossibly suggestive of a little feminine postboy My 
memory presents a birthday when Olympia and 1 were 
taken by an unfeeling relative — some cruel uncle, oi the 
like — to a slow torture called an Oiieiy The tenible 
instiument was set up at the local Theatre, and I had 
expressed a profane wish m the moining that it was a Play 
foi which a serious aunt had probed my conscience deep, 
and my pocket deeper, by reclaiming a bestowed half-ciown 
It was a venerable and a shabby Orrery, at least one -thou 
sand stars and twenty five comets behind the age Never 
theless, it was awful When the low spirited gentleman 
with a wand said, Ladies and gentlemen ” (meaning parti- 
cularly Olympia and me), ^Hhe lights aie about to be put 
out, but there is not the slightest cause for alarm,’’ it 'v^as 
veiy alarming Then the planets and stars began Some- 
times they wouldn’t come on, sometimes they wouldn’t go 
off, sometimes they had holes in them, and mostly they 
didn’t seem to be good likenesses All this time the gentle 
man with the wand was going on in the daik (tapping avay 
at the heavenly bodies between whiles, like a wearisome 
woodpecker), about a sphere revolving on its o\vn axis 
eight hundred and ninety seven thousand millions of times 
— or miles — in two hundied and sixty three thousand five 
hundred and twenty-foui millions of something elses, until 
I thought if this was a birthday it were better never to 
have been boin Olympia, also, became much depressed, 
and we both slumbered and woke cross, and still the gentle- 
man was gomg on in the dark — whether up in the stais, 
or down on the stage, it would have been hard to make 
out, if it had been worth tiying — cyphering away about 
planes of orbits, to such an infamous extent that Olympia, 
stung to madness, actually kicked me A pretty birthday 
spectacle, when the lights were tinned up again, and all 
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the schools in the town (including the National, who had 
come in for nothing, and sene them right, for they weie 
always thi owing stones) were disco\ered with exhausted 
countenances, screwing their knuckles into their ejes, or 
clutching then heads of haii A pretty biithday speech 
when Di Sleek of the City Free bobbed up his powdei ed 
head in the stage-box, and said that befoie this assembly 
dispel sed he leally must beg to express his entire appro\al 
of a lecture as impiovmg, as informing, as de\oid of any- 
thing that could call a blush into the cheek of jouth, as 
any it had ever been his lot to heai deli\ered A pretty 
birthday altogether, when Astionomy couldn't leave pool 
Small Olympia Squires and me alone, but must put an end 
to our loves ^ For, we never got over it, the threadbare 
Oirery outwoie our mutual tenderness , the man with the 
wand was too much for the boy with the bow 

When shall I disconnect the combined smells of oranges 
blown paper, and straws, fiom those other birthdays at school, 
when the coming hamper casts its shadow befoie, and 
when a week of social harmony — shall I add of admiring 
and affectionate popularity — led up to that Institution*^ 
What noble sentiments were expiessed to me m the days 
before the hamper, what vow^s of fiiendship were swoin 
to me, what exceedingly old knives were given me w^hat 
generous avowals of having been m the wrong emanated 
from else obstinate spirits once enrolled among my enemies^ 
The birthday of the potted game and guava jelly, is still 
made special to me by the noble conduct of Bully Globson 
Letters from home had mysteiiously inquired whether 
I should be much surprised and disappointed if among 
the treasures m the coming hamper I discovered potted 
game, and guava jelly from the Western Indies I had 
mentioned those hints in confidence to a few friends, and 
had promised to give away, as I now see reason to believe, 
a handsome covey of partridges potted, and about a hundred- 
w eight of guava jelly It was now that Globson, Bully no 
more, sought me out in the playground He w^as a big 
fat boy, with a big fat head and a big fat fist, and at the 
beginning of that jSalf had raised such a bump on my foie 
head that I couldn^t get my hat of state on, to go to church 
He said that after an interval of cool reflection (four months) 
he now felt this blow to have been an error of judgment, 
and that he wished to apologise for the same» Not only that, 
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but holding down his big head between his two big hands 
m order that I might leach it conveniently, he requested 
me, as an act of justice which would appease his awakened 
conscience, to laise a letributive bump upon it, m the 
presence of witnesses This handsome proposal I modestly 
declined, and he then embraced me, and we walked away 
conversing We conversed lespectmg the West India 
Islands, and, in the puisuit of knowledge he asked me 
with much interest whether in the course of my reading 
I had met with any reliable description of the mode of 
manufacturing guava jelly , oi whethei I had ever happened 
to taste that conseive, which he had been given to under- 
stand was of rare excellence 

Seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty , and then with the 
waning months came an ever augmenting sense of the 
dignity of twenty one Heaven knows I had nothing to 
“come into,” sa\e the baie birthday, and yet I esteemed it 
as a great possession I now and then paved the vay to 
my state of dignity, by beginning a pioposition with the 
casual woids, “ say that a man of twenty one,” oi by the 
incidental assumption of a fact that could not sanely be 
disputed, as, “foi when a fellow comes to be a man of 
twenty-one” I gave a paity on the occasion She was 
there It is unnecessaiy to name Hei more paiticularly , 
She was oldei than I, and had peivaded every chink and 
crevice of my mind for three oi foui years I had held 
volumes of Imaginaiy Conveisations with her mothei on 
the subject of oiii union, and I had written letteis more in 
number than Hoi ace Walpoles, to that discreet woman, 
soliciting hei daughtei’s hand in marriage I had never 
had the remotest intention of sending any of those letters , 
but to wiite them, and after a few days tear them up, had 
been a sublime occupation Sometimes, I had begun 
“ Honouied Madam I thmk that a lady gifted with 
those powers of observation which I know you to possess, 
and endowed with those womanly sympathies with the 
young and aident which it weie more than heresy to doubt, 
can scaicely have failed to disco vei that I love your adoi- 
able daughtei, deeply, devotedly” In less buoyant states 
of mind I had begun, “ Bear with me. Deal Madam, bear 
with a daiing wretch who is about to make a surpiismg 
confession to you, wholly unanticipated by yourself, and 
which he beseeches you to commit to the flames as soon 
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as you have become awaie to what a toweling height his 
mad ambition soais ” At other times — peiiods of profound 
mental depression, when She had gone out to balls 'SNhere 
I was not — the draft took the affecting form of a paper 
to be left on my table aftei my depaituie to the confines 
of the globe As thus “ Foi Mrs Ono\\ene\ei, these 
lines when the hand that tiaces them shall be fai away 
I could not beai the daily toituie of hopelessly lo-ving the 
dear one whom I will not name Bi oiling on the coast of 
Africa, 01 congealing on the shoies of Greenland, I am fai 
fai better theie than heie ” (In this sentiment my cooler 
judgment perceives that the family of the belo\ed object 
would have most completely concuiied ) If I ever emeige 
fiom obscuiity, and my name is ever heralded by Fame, 
it will be for her dear sake If I evei amass Gold, it will 
be to pom it at her feet Should I on the other hand 

become the piey of Ravens ” I doubt if I ever quite 

made up my mind what was to be done in that affecting 
case , I tried then it is better so , ” but not feeling con 
vinced that it would be bettei so, I vacillated between 
leaving all else blank, which looked expiessive and bleak, oi 
winding up with ‘‘Faiewell’” 

This fictitious conespondence of mine is to blame for the 
foregoing digiession I was about to puisue the statement 
that on my twenty fiist birthday I ga've a paity, and She 
was there It was a beautiful party Theie was not 
a single animate oi inanimate object connected with it 
(except the company and myself) that I had ever seen 
l)efoie Everything was hiied, and the meicenaiies in 
attendance were profound stiangeis to me Behind a dooi, 
in the crumby part of the night when wane glasses weie to 
be found in unexpected spots, I spoke to Hei— spoke out 
to Her What passed, I cannot as a man of honoui leveal 
She was all angelical gentleness, but a word was mentioned 
— a short and dreadful w^ord of three letters, beginning 
with a B — which, as I remarked at the moment, “scorched 
my brain ” She went away soon afterwards, and when 
the hollow throng (though to be sure it was no fault of 
theirs) dispersed, I issued forth, with a dissipated scorner, 
and, as I mentioned expressly to him, “sought oblivion ’ 
It w^as found, with a dreadful headache in it, but it didn’t 
last , for, in the shaming light of next day’s noon, I raised 
my heavy head in bed, looking back to the biithdays 
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behind me, and hacking the circle by which I had got 
round, aftei all, to the bitter po^^der and the wietchedness 
again 

This reactionaiy powdei (taken so laigely by the human 
lace, I am inclined to legaid it as the Universal Medicine 
once sought foi in Laboi atones) is capable of being made 
up m another foiin for biithday use Anybody’s long lost 
brothel will do ill to turn up on a biithday If I had 
a long-lost biothei I should know befoiehand that he would 
prove a tremendous fiateinal failure if he appointed to rush 
into my aims on my birthday The fiist Magic Lantern 
I ever saw, was secietly and elaborately planned to be the 
great effect of a very juvenile biithday, but it wouldn’t 
act, and its images weie dim My experience of adult 
birthday Magic Lanterns may possibly have been unfor 
timate, but has certainly been similai I have an illustra 
tive birthday in my eye a biithday of my friend Flipfield, 
whose birthdays had long been remaikable as social successes 
There had been nothing set oi formal about them , Flipfield 
having been accustomed merely to say, two or three days 
before, ‘ Don’t forget to come and dine, old boy, according 
to custom , ” — I don’t know v hat he said to the ladies he 
invited, but I may safely assume it not to have been ‘^old 
girl ” Those were delightful gatheimgs, and were enjoyed 
by all participators In an evil houi, a long lost brother 
of Flipfield’s came to light in foreign parts Where he 
had been hidden, oi what he had been doing, I don’t know, 
for Flipfield vaguely infoimed me that he had turned up 
“ on the banks of the Ganges ” — speaking of him as if he 
had been washed ashore Th^ Long lost was coming home, 
and Flipfield made an unfortunate calculation, based on 
the well-known regularity of the P and 0 Steamers, that 
matters might be so contrived as that the Long lost should 
appear in the nick of time on his (Flipfield’s) birthday 
Delicacy commanded that I should repress the gloomy 
anticipations with which my soul became fraught when 
I heard of this plan The fatal day arrived, and we assem- 
bled in force Mis Flipfield senior formed an interesting 
feature in the group, with a blue-veined miniature of the 
late Mr Flipfield round her neck, in an oval, resembhng 
a tait from the pastrycook’s his hair povdered, and the 
bright buttons on his coat, evidently very like She was 
accompanied by Miss Flipfield, the eldest of her numerous 
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famil}, \\ho held her pocket handkei chief to hei bosom in 
a majestic manner, and spoke to all of us (none of us had 
ever seen hei befoie), in pious and condoning tone««, of all 
the quairels that had taken place m the family, fiom hei 
infancy — which must ha\e been a long time ago — down to 
that hour The Long-lost did not appeal Dinnei half 
an hour latei than usual, was announced, and still no 
Long lost We sat down to table The knife and foik of 
the Long lost made a vacuum in Natuie and when the 
champagne came round for the first time, Flipfield gave him 
up for the day, and had them iemo\ed It was then that 
the Long lost gained the height of his populaiity w^th the 
company , for my own pait, I felt com meed that I lo\ed 
him dearly Flipfield’s dinneis aie peifect, and he is the 
easiest and best of enteitaineis Dinner went on biilhantly, 
and the more the Long lost didn’t come, the moie comfoit 
able we giew, and the moie highly we thought of him 
Flipfi eld’s own man (w^ho has a legard for me) was in the 
act of struggling with an ignoiant stipendiaiy, to wrest 
from him the wooden leg of a Guinea-fowl which he w^as 
pressing on my acceptance, and to substitute a slice of the 
breast, when a iinging at the door-bell suspended the stiife 
I looked lound me, and jeicened the sudden palloi w^hich 
I knew my own visage ie\ealed, lefiected in the faces of 
the company Flipfield huiiiedly excused himself, went 
out, was absent for about a minute or two, and then re-entered 
with the Long lost 

I beg to say distinctly that if the stranger had bi ought 
Mont Blanc wuth him, oi had come attended by a letinue 
of eternal snows, he could not have chilled the circle to the 
mairow’- in a moie efficient manner Embodied Failuie sat 
enthroned upon the Long-lost’s blow, and peivaded him to 
his Long lost boots In vain Mis Flipfeld semoi, opening 
her arms, exclaimed, “My Tom ^ ’ and pressed his nose 
against the count eifeit piesentment of his othei parent 
In vain Miss Flipfield, m the fiist transpoits of this re- 
union, showed him a dint upon her maidenly cheek, and 
asked him if he lemembered wrhen he did that with the 
bellows We, the bystandeis, w’-ere oveicome, but over- 
come by the palpable, undisguisable, uttei, and total bieak- 
down of the Long-lost Nothing he could have done would 
have set him right with us but his instant return to the 
Ganges In the veiy same moments it became established 
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that the feeling was reciprocal, and that the Long lost 
detested us When a fiiend of the family (not myself, upon 
my honoui), wishing to set things going again, asked him, 
while he paitook of soup — asked him with an amiability of 
intention beyond all praise, but with a weakness of execution 
open to defeat — what kind of river he considered the Ganges, 
the Long-lost, scowling at the friend of the family ovei his 
spoon, as one of an abhoiient race, replied, “Why a iivei 
of water, I ^suppose,” and spooned his soup into himself 
with a malignancy of hand and eye that blighted the 
amiable questionei Not an opinion could be elicited fiom 
the Long-lost, in unison with the sentiments of any indi- 
vidual piesent He contiadicted Fhjifield dead, befoie he 
had eaten his salmon He had no idea — oi affected to have 
no idea — that it was his brothel’s birthday, and on the 
communication of that mteiesting fact to him, meiely 
wanted to make him out four years oldei than he was He 
was an antipathetical being, with a peculiar powei and gift 
of treading on eveiybody’s tendeiest place They talk in 
America of a man’s “Platform” I should desciibe the 
Platfoim of the Long lost as a Platfoim composed of othei 
people’s corns, on which he had stumped his way, with all 
his might and main, to his present position It is needless 
to add that Flipfield’s great biithday went by the board, 
and that he was a wieck when I pretended at paiting to 
wish him many happy returns of it 

There is another class of biithdays at which I have so 
frequently assisted, that I may assume such birthdays to be 
pietty well known to the human lace My fiiend Mayday’s 
birthday is an example The guests have no knowledge of 
one another except on that one day in the year, and are 
annually teirified for a week by the prospect of meeting one 
another again There is a fiction among us that we have 
uncommon reasons for being particularly lively and spirited 
on the occasion, whereas deep despondency is no phrase for 
the expression of our feelings But the wondeiful feature 
of the case is, that we are in tacit accordance to avoid the 
subject — to keep it as far off as possible, as long as possible 
— and to talk about anything else, rather than the joyful 
event I may even go so fai as to assert that there is 
a dumb compact among us that we will pietend that it is 
NOT Mayday’s biithday A mysterious and gloomy Being, 
who IS said to have gone to school with Mayday, and who is 
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so lank and lean that he seiiously impugns the Dietaiy of 
the establishment at which they were jointly educated, 
always leads us, as I may say, to the block, by laying his 
grisly hand on a decantei and beggmg us to fill our glasses 
The devices and pretences that I ha\ e seen put in practice 
to defei the fatal moment, and to inteipose between this 
man and his puipose, aie innumeiable I have known 
despeiate guests, when they saw’' the giisly hand appi caching 
the decanter, wuldly to begin, without any antecedent w hat 

soevei, “That leminds me ” and to plunge into long 

stones When at last the hand and the decantei come 
together, a shuddei, a palpable peiceptible shuddei, goes 
round the table We leceive the lemindei that it is May- 
day’s biithday, as if it weie the anniveisaiy of some pio 
found disgiace he had undeigone, and we sought to comfoit 
him And when we have drunk Mayday’s health, and 
wished him many happy leturns, we aie seized for some 
moments with a ghastly blitheness, an unnatural levity, as 
if we were in the first flushed reaction of having undergone 
a surgical opeiation 

Biithday s of this species have a public as well as a private 
phase My “ boyhood’s home,” Dullborough, presents a case 
m point An Immortal Somebody was w^anted m Dull- 
borough, to dimple foi a day the stagnant face of the waters , 
he was rather wanted by Dullborough geneially, and much 
wanted by the principal hotel keeper The County histoiy 
was looked up for a locally Immoital Somebody, but the 
registered Dullborough woithies were all Nobodies In 
this state of things, it is haidly necessaiy to recoid that 
Dullborough did w^hat every man does when he wants to 
write a book oi deliver a lecture, and is provided with all 
the matenals except a subject It fell back upon Shake- 
speare 

No sooner was it resolved to celebiate Shakespeaie’s biith- 
day in Dullborough, than the popularity of the immoital 
bard became surprising You might have supposed the 
first edition of his works to have been published last week, 
and enthusiastic Dullborough to have got half through them 
(I doubt, by the w’^ay, whether it had ever done half that, 
but this is a piivate opinion) A young gentleman with 
a sonnet, the retention of which for tw^o years had enfeebled 
his mind and undermined his knees, got the sonnet into the 
Dullborough Waiden, and gained flesh Poitiaits of Shake- 
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speaie bzoke out in the bookshop windows, and our principal 
aitist painted a large oiigmal poi trait in oils foi the decora- 
tion of the dining room It was not in the least lilce any of 
the other poi traits, and was exceedingly admired, the head 
being much swollen At the Institution, the Debating 
Society discussed the new question, Was there sufficient 
ground for supposing that the Immortal Shakespeaie ever 
stole deer*!^ This was indignantly decided by an over- 
whelming majority in the negative , indeed, there was but 
one vote on the Poaching side, and that was the vote of the 
orator who had undertaken to advocate it, and who became 
quite an obnoxious character — particularly to the Dull 
boiough “roughs/" who were about as well informed on the 
matter as most other people Distinguished speakers were 
invited down, and very nearly came (but not quite) Sub 
sciiptions were opened, and committees sat, and it would 
have been far from a popular measure in the height of the 
excitement, to have told Dullborough that it wasn’t Stratfoid- 
upon-Avon Yet, after all these prepaiations, when the 
great festi\ity took place, and the portiait, ele\ated aloft, 
surveyed the company as if it were in danger of springing 
a mine of intellect and blowing itself up, it did undoubtedly 
happen, according to the inscrutable mysteries of things, 
that nobody could be induced, not to say to touch upon 
Shakespeaie, but to come within a mile of him, until the 
crack speaker of Dullborough rose to propose the immortal 
memory Which he did with the perplexing and astonishing 
result that before he had repeated the great name half-a- 
dozen times, or had been upon his legs as many minutes, 
he was assailed with a general shout of “ Question ” 
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Within so many yaids of this Covent-garden lodging of 
mine, as within so many yaids of Westminster Abbey, 
Saint Pauls Cathedial, the Houses of Parliament, the 
Prisons, the Courts of Justice, all the Institutions that 
govern the land, I can findL—must find, whethei I vill oi 
no — in the open stieets, shameful instances of neglect of 
childien, intolerable toleiation of the engenderment of 
paupeis, idleis, thieves, laces of v retched and destructive 
cripples both in body and mind, a miseiy to themselves 
a miseiy to the commumty, a disgrace to civilisation, and 
an outrage on Chiistianity I know it to be a fact as easy 
of demonstration as any sum m any of the elementary lules 
of aiithmetic, that if the State would begin its woik and 
duty at the beginning, and would with the stiong hand take 
those children out of the stieets, wdiile they are }et children, 
and wisely tram them, it would make them a part of 
England’s glory, not its shame— of England’s strength, not 
it=> weakness — ^would raise good soldiers and sailors, and 
good citizens, and many gieat men, out of the seeds of its 
criminal population Yet I go on bearing wuth the enormity 
as if it were nothing, and I go on reading the Parliamentary 
Debates as if they were something, and I concern myself far 
moie about one lailway-biidge across a public thoroughfare, 
than about a dozen generations of sciofula, ignorance, wicked- 
ness, prostitution, poverty, and felony I can slip out at 
my door, in the small hours after any midnight, and, in one 
circuit of the purlieus of Co vent garden Market, can behold 
a state of infancy and youth, as vile as if a Bourbon sat 
upon the English throne, a great police force looking on 
with authority to do no more than worry and hunt th.e 
dreadful vermin into coiners, and there leave them Within 
the length of a few streets I can find a workhouse, mis- 
managed wnth that dull short sighted obstinacy that its 
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gieatest oppoitunities as to the children it leceives aie lost, 
and yet not a farthing saved to any one But the wheel 
goes round, and round, and round, and because it goes 
round— so I am told by the politest authorities — it goes 
well ” 

Thus I leflected, one day in the Whitsun week last past, 
as I floated down the Thames among the budges, looking — 
not inappropi lately— at the drags that were hanging up at 
ceitain dirty stairs to hook the drowned out, and at the 
numeious conveniences provided to facilitate their tumbling 
in My object in that uncommercial journey called up 
another tram of thought, and it ran as follo^\s 

‘ When I was at school, one of seventy boys, I wonder by 
what secret undei standing our attention began to wander 
when we had poied over oui books foi some hours I wondei 
by what ingenuity we brought on that confused state of 
mind when sense became nonsense, when figures wouldn’t 
work, when dead languages wouldn’t construe, when li\e 
languages wouldn’t be spoken, when memory wouldn’t come, 
when dulness and vacancy wouldn’t go I cannot remember 
that we ever conspired to be sleepy after dinnei, or that we 
ever particularly wanted to be stupid, and to have flushed 
faces and hot beating heads, or to find blank hopelessness 
and obscurity this afternoon in what would become peifectly 
clear and biight in the freshness of tomorrow morning 
We suffeied for these things, and they made us miserable 
enough Neither do I remembei that we ever bound our- 
selves by any secret oath or other solemn obligation, to And 
the seats getting too hard to be sat upon aftei a ceitain 
time , or to have intoleiable twitches in our legs, rendering 
us aggressive and malicious with those members , or to be 
troubled with a similai uneasiness in our elbows, attended 
with fistic consequences to our neighbouis , or to cany two 
pounds of lead in the chest, foui pounds in the head, and 
several active blue bottles in each ear Yet, for certain, we 
suffeied undei those distresses, and were always chaiged at 
for labouring under them, as if we had brought them on, of 
our own deliberate act and deed As to the mental portion 
of them being my own fault in my own case — I should like 
to ask any well-tiained and experienced teacher, not to say 
psychologist And as to the physical portion — I should like 
to ask Professor Owen ” 

It happened that I had a small bundle of papers with 
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me, on what is called The Half-Time System in schools 
Eefeiiing to one of those papeis I found that the mde 
fatigabls Mr Chadwick had been beforehand with me and 
had already asked Piofessor Owen who had handsomely 
replied that I was not to blame, but that, being troubled 
wath a skeleton, and having been constituted according to 
certain natural laws, I and my skeleton were unfortunately 
bound by those la'ws — even in school — and had compoited 
ourselves accordingly Much comfoited by the good Pro 
fessor’s being on my side, I read on to disco\er whether the 
indefatigable Mr Chadw ick had taken up the mental part ot 
my afflictions I found that he had, and that he had gained 
on my behalf, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir David Wilkie, 
Sir Walter Scott, and the common sense of mankind Tor 
which I beg Mr Chadwick, if this should meet his eye, to 
accept my waim acknowledgments 

Up to that time I had letamed a misgiving that the 
seventy unfortunates of w horn I w^as one, must have been, 
without knowing it, leagued together by the spint of evil in 
a sort of peipetual Guy Fawkes Plot, to giope about in vaults 
wath dark lanterns aftei a certain period of continuous study 
But now the misgiving vanished, and I floated on with a 
quieted mind to see the Half-Time System in action Foi 
that was the puipose of my journey, both by steamboat on 
the Thames, and by veiy duty railway on the shore To 
which last institution, I beg to lecommend the legal use of 
coke as engine fuel, lather than the illegal use of coal , the 
recommendation is quite disinterested, for I was most liberally 
supplied with small coal on the journey, for w’’hich no chaige 
w as made I had not only my eyes, nose, and ears filled, 
but my hat, and all my pockets, and my pocket-book, and 
my watch 

The Y D S C R C (or Very Dirty and Small Coal Railway 
Company) delivered me close to my destination, and I soon 
found the Half Time System established m spacious premises, 
and fieely placed at my convenience and disposal 

What would I see fiist of the Half Time System I chose 
Military Drill '' Atten— -tion » ’’ Instantly a hundred boys 
stood forth in the paved yard as one boy , blight, quick, 
eager, steady, watchful foi the look of command, instant and 
ready for the word Rot only w^as there complete precision 
— complete accoid to the eye and to the ear — but an alert- 
ness in the doing of the thing which depiived it, curiously, 
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of its monotonous or mechanical chaiacter There was 
perfect uniformity, and yet an individual spirit and emulation 
No spectator could doubt that the boys liked it With non 
commissioned offieeis vaiying from a yard to a yaid and 
a half high, the result could not possibly have been attained 
otherwise They maiched, and countei maiched, and formed 
ill line and squaie, and company, and single file and double 
hie, and performed a variety of evolutions , all most ad- 
miiably In respect of an an of enjoyable understanding of 
what they weie about, which seems to be forbidden to 
English soldieis, the boys might have been small French 
troops When they weie dismissed and the bioadsword 
exercise, limited to a much smaller number, succeeded, the 
boys who had no part m that new drill, eithei looked on 
attentively, or dispoited themselves in a gymnasium hard 
by The steadiness of the broadswoid boys on their short 
legs, and the firmness with which they sustained the diiferent 
positions, was truly remaikable 

The bioadsword exeicise ovei, suddenly there was great 
excitement and a i ush Naval Drill ^ 

In the corner of the giound stood a decked mimic ship, 
with real masts, yaids, and sails— mainmast seventy feet 
high At the word of command from the Skipper of this 
ship— a mahogany-faced Old Salt, with the indispensable 
quid in his cheek, the true nautical roll, and all wonderfully 
complete — the rigging was covered with a s wai m of boys one, 
the first to spiing into the shiouds, outstripping all the others, 
and resting on the truck of the mam topmast in no time 
And now we stood out to sea, in a most amazing manner , 
the Skipper himself, the whole ciew, the Uncommeicial, and 
all hands present, implicitly believing that there was not 
a moment to lose, that the wind had that instant chopped 
lound and sprung up fair, and that we were away on a 
voyage round the world Get all sail upon her» With 
a will, my lads ^ Lay out upon the main-yard theie ^ Look 
alive at the weather eairing ^ Cheery, my boys ^ Let go the 
sheet, now^ Stand by at the braces, you^ With a will, 
aloft theie ^ Belay, starboard watch ^ Fifer ^ Come aft, fifer, 
and give ’em a tune’ Forthwith, spiings up fifer, fife in 
hand — smallest boy ever seen — big lump on temple, having 
lately fallen down on a paving stone — gives ’em a tune with 
all his might and mam Hooroar, fifei ’ With a will, my 
lads ^ Tip ’em a liveliei one, fifer ^ Fifer tips ’em a livelier 
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one, and excitement inci eases Shake ’em out, my lads ^ 
Well done ^ Theie you have hei ^ Pretty, pretty ^ E^ely 
rag upon her she can cairy, ^^lnd light astain, and ship 
cutting through the w ater fifteen knots an houi ^ 

At this favourable moment of her \oyage, I ga^e the alaim 
man oveiboaid’” (on the gravel), but he ^\as imme 
diately recoveied, none the woise Piesently, I obsei*ved the 
Skipper ovGiboard, but foiboie to mention it, as he seemed 
in no wise disconceited by the accident Indeed, I soon 
came to legard the Skippei as an amphibious cieature, foi 
he was so perpetually plunging ovei board to look up at the 
hands aloft, that he was oftener in the bosom of the ocean 
than on deck His pride in his crew on those occasions 
was delightful, and the conventional unintelligibility of his 
orders in the eais of uncommeicial land lubbeis and loblolly 
boys, though they were always intelligible to the crew", was 
haidly less pleasant But we couldn’t expect to go on in 
this way for ever, dirty weather came on, and then woise 
weathei, and when we least expected it we got into tie 
mendous difficulties Sciew loose in the chart perhaj'js — 
something certainly wiong somewheie — but here we weie 
with breakers ahead, my lads, dining head on, slap on a lee 
shoie f The Skippei broached this teiiific announcement in 
such gieat agitation, that the small fifer, not fifeing now, 
but standing looking on iieai the wheel with his fife undei 
his arm, seemed foi the moment quite unboyed, though he 
speedily recovered his presence of mind In the t rj^ ing cii 
cumstances that ensued, the Skippei and the ciew proved 
worthy of one another The Skipper got dreadfully hoarse 
but otheiwise was master of the situation The man at the 
w^heel did wonders , all hands (except the fifer) weie turned 
up to W"ear ship , and I observed the fifei, when w^e weie at 
our greatest extiemity, to refer to some document in his 
waistcoat pocket, which I conceived to be his will I think 
she struck I was not myself conscious of any collision, 
but I saw the Skipper so v^ry often washed oveiboard and 
back again, that I could only impute it to the beating of 
the ship I am not enough of a seaman to describe the 
manoeuvres by which we were saved, but they made the 
Skipper very hot (French polishing his mahoganj face) and 
the crew very nimble, and succeeded to a mai vel , for, within 
a few minutes of the first alarm, we had wore ship and got 
her off, and were all a-tauto — which I felt very grateful for 
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not that I knew what it was, but that I perceived that we 
had not been all a tauto lately Land now appeared on our 
weather bow, and we shaped our couise for it, having the 
wind abeam, and frequently changing the man at the helm, 
in order that eveiy man might have his spell We worked 
into haibour under prospeious cii cumstances, and furled oui 
sails, and squaied our yards, and made all ship shape and 
handsome, and so our voyage ended When I complimented 
the Skipper at paiting on his exeitions and those of his 
gallant crew, he informed me that the latter were provided 
for the worst, all hands being taught to swim and dive , and 
he added that the able seaman at the mam topmast truck 
especially, could dive as deep as he could go high 

The next adventure that befell me in my visit to the 
Short Timeis, was the sudden apparition of a military band 
I had been inspecting the hammocks of the crew of the good 
ship, when I saw with astonishment that several musical 
instruments, brazen and of gieat size, appeared to have 
suddenly developed two legs each, and to be iiotting about 
a yard And my astonishment was heightened when I 
obseived a large drum, that had previously been leaning 
helpless against a wall, taking up a stout position on foui 
legs Approaching this drum and looking over it, I found 
two boys behind it (it was too much for one), and then 
I found that each of the biazen instiuments had brought out 
a boy, and was going to discouise sweet sounds The boys 
— not omitting the lifer, now playing a new instrument — 
weie diessed m neat unifoim and stood up in a circle at 
their music-stands, like any othei Militaiy Band They 
played a march oi two, and then we had Cheei boys, Cheei, 
and then we had Yankee Doodle, and we finished, as in 
loyal duty bound, with God Save the Queen The band’s 
pioficiency was perfectly wonderful, and it was not at all 
wondeiful that the whole body corporate of Shoit Timers 
listened with faces of the liveliest interest and pleasuie 
What happened next among the Short Timers As if 
the band had blown me into a great class-room out of their 
biazen tubes, tn a great class room I found myself now, with 
the whole choral force of Short -Timers singing the praises of 
a summei’s day to the harmonium, and my small but highly 
respected friend the lifer blazing away vocally, as if he had 
been saving up his wind for the last twelvemonth , also the 
whole crew of the good ship Nameless swarming up and 
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down the scale as if they had ne\ei sw aimed wp and down 
the iigging This done, we thiew oui whole powei into 
God bless the Piince of Wales, and blessed his Eoyal Highness 
to such an extent that, foi my own Uncommeicial pait 
I gasped again when it was o\ei The moment this was 
done, we loimed, with sui passing fieshness, into hollow 
squaies, and fell to woik at oial lessons, as if we nevei did, 
and had ne\ ei thought of doing, anything else 

Let a veil be diawn o\ei the self committals into which 
the Uncommeicial Tia^ellei would have been betia}ed but 
foi a discieet leticence, coupled with an an of absolute 
wisdom on the part of that aitfil peisonage Take the 
squaie of five, multiply it by fifteen, dnide it by thiee, 
deduct eight fiom it, add four dozen to it, gne me the lesult 
in pence, and tell me how^ many eggs I could get foi it at 
thiee fai things apiece The pioblem is haidly stated, when 
a dozen small boys poui out arsweis Some wide, some 
\eiy neaily light, some w^oiked as fai as they go wuth such 
accuracy, as at once to show w hat link of the chain has been 
diopped in the huiiy Foi the moment, none aie quite 
light , but behold a labouiing spiiit beating the buttons on 
its coipoieal w^aistcoat, in a piocess of internal calculation 
and knitting an accidental bump on its coipoieal foiehead in 
a concentration of mental aiithmetic ^ It is my honouiable 
fiiend (it he wull allow me to call him so) the fifei With 
light aim eageily extended in token of being mspiied with 
an answei, and with light leg foiemost, the fifei solves the 
mysteiy then lecalls both aim and leg, and with bump in 
ambush awaits the next poser Take the squaie of thiee, 
multiply it by sexen, dixide it by foui, add fifty to it, take 
thiiteen fiom it, multiply it by two, double it, give me the 
lesult in pence, and saj how many halfpence Wise as the 
seipent is the foui feet of peifoimei on the neaiest appioach 
to that instiument, whose light aim instantl;y appeals, and 
quenches this arithmetical fiie Tell me something about 
Great Britain, tell me something about its pimcipal pioduc 
tions, tell me something about its poits, tell me something 
about its seas and livers, tell me something aliout coal, non, 
cotton, timbei, tin, and tuipentme The hollow squaie 
bustles xvith extended right aims , but exei faithful to fact 
is the fifer, ever wise as the seipent is the perfoimei on that 
instiument, ever pi eminently buoyant and brilliant are all 
membeis of the band 1 obsene the plaxei of the cymbals 
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to dash at a sounding answer now and then lathei than not 
cut in at all , but I take that to be in the way of his instru 
ment All these questions, and many such, aie put on the 
spur of the moment, and by one who has nevei examined 
these boys The Uncommercial, invited to add anothei, 
falteringly demands how many bn thdays a man born on the 
twenty ninth of Febiuaiy will have had on completing his 
fiftieth year'? A general peiception of tiap and pitfall 
instantly aiises, and the fifei is seen to retiie behind the 
coiduioys of his next neighbouis, as peiceivmg special 
necessity for collecting himself and communing \\ith his 
mind Meanwhile, the wisdom of the seipent suggests that 
the man will have had only one biithday in all that time, 
foi how can any man have moie than one, seeing that he is 
born once and dies once'? The blushing Uncommeicial 
stands collected, and amends the formula Pondering 
ensues, two or three wiong answers are offered, and Cymbals 
strikes up Six’” but doesnt know why Then modestly 
emerging from his Academic Griove of corduroys appeals 
the fifer, right arm extended, light leg foremost, bump 
iiiadiated Twelve, and two ovei ’ ” 

The feminine Shoit-Timers passed a similar examination, 
and veiy cieditably too Would have done better perhaps, 
^\lth a little more geniality on the pait of their pupil 
teachei , foi a cold eye, my young friend, and a hard abrupt 
manner, aie not by any means the powerful engines that 
your innocence supposes them to be Both girls and boys 
wrote excellently, from copy and dictation , both could 
cook , both could mend then own clothes , both could clean 
up everything about them in an orderly and skilful way, 
the gills having womanly household knowledge super added 
Order and method began in the songs of the Infant School 
which I visited likewise, and they were even in then dwarf 
degree to be found in the Nuisery, where the Uncommercial 
walking-stick was cairied off with acclamations, and wheie 
“the Doctor” — a medical gentleman of two, who took his 
degiee on the night when he was found at an apothecary’s 
door— did the honours of the establishment with great 
urbanity and gaiety 

These have long been excellent schools , long before the 
days of the Short Time I first saw them, twelve or fifteen 
years ago But since the introduction of the Short-Time 
system it has been proved hei e that eighteen hours a week 
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of book-learning are moie profitable than thirty six, and that 
the pupils aie fai quickei and biighter than of yoie The 
good influences of music on the whole body of ehildien have 
likewise been suipiisingly pioved Obviously anothei of the 
immense advantages of the Shoit-Time system to the cause 
of good education is the gieat diminution of its cost, and of 
the peiiod of time ovei 'which it extends The last is a most 
impoitant consideiation, as pool jiaients are always impatient 
to profit by their children’s laboui 

It will be objected Fiistly, tint this is all veiy w^ell, but 
special local advantages and special selection of children 
must be necessaiy to such success Secondly, that this is 
all veiy well, but must be veiy expensive Thirdly, that 
this IS all very w^ell, but we have no proof of the results, sii, 
no proof 

On the first head of local advantages and special selection 
Would Limehouse Hole be picked out for the site of a 
Children’s Paradise ^ Or would the legitimate and illegiti- 
mate pauper children of the longshoie population of such 
a riverside distiict, be regarded as unusually favourable 
specimens to work with*^^ Yet these schools aie at Limehouse, 
and are the Paupei Schools of the Stepney Paupei Union 

On the second head of expense Would sixpence a w eek 
be considered a \eiy laige cost for the education of each pupil, 
including all salaiies of teacheis and lations of teachers ^ 
But supposing the cost w ere not sixpence a week, not five 
pence It is fourpence halfpenny 

On the thud head of no proof, sii, no pi oof Is there any 
proof in the fact that Pupil Teacheis moie in numbex, and 
more highly qualified, have been produced here under the 
ShoitTime system than under the Long Time system 
That the Shoit Timeis, in a wilting competition, beat the 
Long Timeis of a fiist-class ^National School ^ That the 
sailor boys are in such demand foi mei chant ships, that 
whereas, befoie they were tiained, lo? piemium used to be 
given with each boy — too often to some gieedy biute of 
a di unken skippei, who disappeared before the teim of 
appienticeship was out, if the ill-used boy didn’t — captains 
of the best character now take these boys moie than willingly, 
with no premium at all ^ That they are also much esteemed 
in the Royal Navy, which they prefer, “because everything 
IS so neat and clean and ordeily”^ Or, is theie any proof 
in Naval captains writing, “Youi little fellows are all that 
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I can desiie” Oi, is there any proof in such testimony as 
this “ The ow nei of a vessel called at the school, and said 
that as his ship was going down Channel on her last voyage, 
with one of the hoys from the school on board, the pilot 
said, ‘ It V ould be as well if the royal v ere lov ered , I wish 
it were down ^ Without waiting for any oiders, and un 
obseived by the pilot, the lad, whom they had taken on 
boaid fiom the school, instantly mounted the mast and 
lowered the royal, and at the next glance of the pilot to 
the masthead, he perceived that the sail had been let down 
He exclaxmed, ^ Who’s done that job^i^’ The ovnei, who 
was on board, said, ^That was the little fellow whom I put 
on board two days ago ’ The pilot immediately said, ^ Whj , 
where could he have been bi ought up ’ That boy had ne\ei 
seen the sea or been on a real ship befoie ” ^ Oi, is theie 
any proof in these boys being in gieater demand for Regi- 
mental Bands than the Union can meet**^ Oi, in niiiety- 
eight of them having gone into Regimental Bands in three 
yeais*!^ Oi, in twelve of them being in the band of one 
legiment^i^ Or, in the colonel of that regiment wanting, 
‘‘We want six more boys, they aie excellent lads”‘i* Oi, 
in one of the boys having iisen to be band coipoial in the 
same regiment *5^ Oi, in employers of all kinds choi using, 

‘ Give us dulled boys, for they are piompt, obedient, and 
punctual ” 9 Other proofs I have myself beheld w ith these 
Uncommercial eyes, though I do not legard myself as having 
a right to 1 elate in what social positions they have seen 
respected men and women who were once pauper childien 
of the Stepney Union 

Into what admiiable soldiers others of these boys have the 
capabilities for being turned, I need not point out Many 
of them aie always ambitious of militaiy seivice , and once 
upon a time w^hen an old boy came back to see the old place, 
a cavaliy soldiei all complete, tvith his sjpurs on, such a yearn- 
ing broke out to get into cavalry regiments and wear those 
sublime appendages, that it was one of the greatest excite- 
ments ever known in the school The girls make excellent 
domestic servants, and at certain periods come back, a score 
or two at a time, to see the old building, and to take tea 
with the old teachers, and to hear the old band, and to see 
the old ship with her masts towering up above the neigh- 
bouring roofs and chimneys As to the physical health of 
these schools, it is so exceptionally remarkable (simply 
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because the s^‘nitary regulations are as good as the other 
educational airangements), that 'when Mr Tufnell, the 
Inspector, fiist stated it in a report, he was supposed, in 
spite of his high character, to have been betrayed into some 
extraordinary mistake or exaggeiation In the moial health 
of these schools — where coipoial punishment is unknown — 
Truthfulness stands high When the ship was first elected, 
the boys were forbidden to go aloft, until the nets, which 
are now always theie, were sti etched as a piecaiition against 
accidents Ceitain boys, in their eagerness, disobeyed the 
injunction, got out of window in the early daylight, and 
climbed to the masthead One boy unfoitunately fell, and 
was killed There W’-as no clue to the otheis , but all the 
boys were assembled, and the chan man of the Boaid 
addressed them ^^I promise nothing, you see what a 
dreadful thing has happened , you know what a giave 
offence it is that has led to such a consequence , I cannot 
say what will be done with the offenders, but, boys, you 
have been trained here, above all things, to respect the 
tiuth I want the truth Who are the delinquents 
Instantly, the whole number of boys concerned, sepaiated 
from the rest, and stood out 

Now^, the head and heart of that gentleman (it is needless 
to say, a good head and a good heait) have been deeply 
interested in these schools for many years, and are so still , 
and the establishment is vei*y fortunate m a most admirable 
master, and moieovei the schools of the Stepney Union 
cannot have got to be what they are, writhout the Stepney 
Board of Guardians having been earnest and humane men 
strongly imbued with a sense of their responsibility But 
what one set of men can do in this wise, another set of men 
can do , and this is a noble example to all other Bodies and 
Unions, and a noble example to the State Followed, and 
enlarged upon by its enforcement on bad paients, it would 
clear London streets of the most terrible objects they smite 
the sight with — myiiads of little children who awfully 
reverse Our Saviour’s words, and are not of the Kingdom 
of Hea'ven, but of the Kingdom of Hell 

Clear the public sheets of such shame, and the public 
conscience of such reproach ’ Ah ^ Almost prophetic 
surely, the child’s jingle 

‘ When will that be, 

Say the bells of Step ney ’ ’ 
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BOUND FOB THE GBE\T SALT LAKE 

Behold me on my way to an Emigiant Ship, on a hot 
morning early in June My road lies through that part of 
London generally known to the initiated as “ Down by the 
Docks ” Down by the Docks, is home to a good many people 
— to too many, if I may judge from the ove^^lo^\ of local 
population in the streets — but my nose insinuates that the 
number to whom it is Sweet Home might be easily counted 
Down by the Docks, is a region I would choose as my 
point of embaikation aboard ship if I weie an emigrant 
It would piesent my intention to me m such a sensible 
light , it would show me so many things to be run away 
fiom 

Down by the Docks, they eat the largest oysters and 
scatter the roughest oyster-shells, known to the descendants 
of Saint George and the Dragon Down by the Docks, they 
consume the slimiest of shell fish, which seem to have been 
scraped off the copper bottoms of ships Down by the 
Docks, the vegetables at gieengiocers’ doois acquire a saline 
and a scaly look, as if they had been crossed with fish and 
seaweed Down by the Docks, they “ boaid seamen ” at the 
eating houses, the public houses, the slopshops, the coffee 
shops, the tally shops, all kinds of shops mentionable and 
unmentionable — board them, as it ^\ere, in the piratical sense, 
making them bleed teiribly, and giving no quartei Down 
by the Docks, the seamen roam in mid stieet and mid day, 
then pockets inside out, and their heads no bettei Down 
by the Docks, the daughters of wave-ruling Britannia also 
rove, clad in silken attire, with uncovered ti esses streaming 
in the breeze, bandanna kerchiefs floating from then 
shoulders, and crinoline not wanting Down by the Docks, 
you may lieai the Incomparable Joe Jackson sing the 
Standard of England, with a hornpipe, any night , oi any 
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day may see at the waxwork, foi a penny and no waiting, 
him as killed the policeman at Acton and suffered foi it 
Down by the Docks, you may buy polonies, saveloys, and 
sausage pieparations vaiious, if you are not paitieular what 
they are made of besides seasoning Down by the Docks, 
the childien of Israel creep into any gloomy cubs and entries 
they can hire, and hang slops +heie — pewter watches, sou’- 
westei hats, watei proof overalls — ‘ firtht late aiticleth, 
Thjack ’ Down by the Docks, such dealeis exhibiting on 
a frame a complete nautical suit wuthout tlie lefmement of 
a waxen visage m the hat, piesent the imaginaiy weaier as 
dioopmg at the yaid aim, with his seafaring and earthfaiing 
tioubles over Down by the Docks, the placaids in the 
shops apostiophise the customer, knowing him familiaily 
beforehand, as, ^‘Look here, Jack * ’ “Heie’s your sort, my 
lad ’ ” “ Try oui sea going mixed, at two and nine ’ ” “ The 
light kit for the Biitish tai ’ ” “ Ship ahoy ’ ” Splice the 
mam brace, brothei ^ “ Come, cheei up, my lads WeVe 

the best liquois here. And you 11 find something new In oui 
wonderful Beer ^ ” Down by the Docks, the pawnbrokei 
lends money on Union Jack pockei-handkei chiefs, on w^atches 
with little ships pitching fore and aft on the dial, on tele 
scopes, nautical instruments in cases, and such like Down 
by the Docks, the apothecary sets up in business on the 
wretchedest scale — chiefly on lint and plaster for the strap- 
ping of wounds — and with no bright bottles, and with no 
little drawers Dow n by the Docks, the shabby undertaker’s 
shop will bury you for next to nothing, after the Malay oi 
Chinaman has stabbed you for nothing at all so you 
can hardly hope to make a cheapei end Dowm by the 
Docks, anybody drunk will quairel with anybody diunk or 
sober, and eveiybody else will have a hand in it, and on the 
shortest notice you may revolve in a whirlpool of red shirts, 
shaggy beaids, wild heads of hair, bare tattooed arms, 
Britannia’s daughters, malice, mud, maundering, and mad 
ness Down by the Docks, scraping fiddles go m the 
pubhc houses all day long, and, shrill above their dm and 
all the dm, rises the screeching of innumerable panots 
brought from foreign parts, who appeal to be very much 
astonished by what they find on these native shores of ours 
Possibly the panots don’t know, possibly they do, that 
Down hj the Docks is the load to the Pacific Ocean, with 
its lovely islands, where the savage girls plait floweis, and 
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the savage boys carve cocoa nut shells, and the grim blind 
idols muse in their shady groves to exactly the same purpose 
as the piiests and chiefs And possibly the pairots 
don^t know, possibly they do, that the noble savage is 
a wearisome impostor wherever he is, and has five hundred 
thousand volumes of mdifferent ihyme, and no leason, to 
answer for 

Shadwell church ^ Pleasant whispers of there being a 
fiesher air down the iivei than down by the Docks, go 
pursuing one another, playfully, in and out of the openmgs 
m its spire Gigantic in the basin just beyond the church, 
looms my Emigrant Ship hei name, the Amazon Her 
figure-head is not dzsfigured as those beauteous founders of 
the race of strong minded women aie fabled to have been, 
for the convenience of diawing the bow , but I sympathise 
with the carver 

^ A flatteimg caivei who made it his eaie 
To carve busts as the> ought to be — not as they weie 

My Emigrant Ship hes bi oadside on to the wharf Two gi eat 
gangways made of spars and planks connect her with the 
wharf, and up and down these gangways, perpetually 
crowding to and fro and in and out, like ants, aie the 
Emigrants who aie gomg to sail in my Emigrant Ship 
Some with cabbages, some with loaves of bread, some with 
cheese and butter, some with milk and beer, some with 
boxes, beds, and bundles, some with babies — nearly all with 
children — neaily all with bian new tin cans for then daily 
allowance of water, uncomfortably suggestive of a tin flavoui 
in the drink To and fro, up and down, aboard and ashoie, 
swarming here and there and everywhere, my Emigrants 
And still as the Dock Gate swings upon its hinges, cabs 
appear, and carts appear, and vans appeal, bunging more of 
my Emigrants, with moie cabbages, more loaves, more 
cheese and butter, more milk and beer, more boxes, beds, 
and bundles, more tin cans, and on those shipping invest- 
ments accumulated compound interest of children 
I go aboard my Emigrant Ship I go fiist to the great 
cabm^ and find it in the usual condition of a Cabin at that 
pass Perspiring landsmen, with loose papers, and with pens 
and inkstands, pervade it, and the general appearance of 
things IS as if the late Mr Amazon’s funeral had just come 
home from the cemetery, and the disconsolate Mrs Amazon’s 
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trubtees found the aifaiis m gieat disoidei, and weie looking 
high and low for the will I go out on the poop deck, for 
air, and surveying the emigrants on the deck below (indeed 
they are crowded all about me, up there too), find more pens 
and inkstands in action, and moie papeis, and interminable 
complication respecting accounts with individuals for tin cans 
and what not But nobody is in an ill tempei, nobody is the 
worse foi dunk, nobody sweais an oath or uses a coarse w ord, 
nobody appeals depiessed, nobody is weeping, and down upon 
the deck in every coiner wheie it is possible to find a few 
square feet to kneel, crouch, or lie m, people, in e'very 
unsuitable attitude foi wiitmg, aie writing letters 

Now, I have seen emigiant ships before this day m June 
And these people aie so strikingly different fiom all othei 
people in like circumstances whom I have ever seen, that 
I wonder aloud, What would a stranger suppose these 
emigiants to be ’ ” 

The vigilant bright face of the w^eathei browned captain 
of the Amazon is at my shouldei, and he says, ‘ What, 
indeed f The most of these came aboaid yesterday evening 
They came from vaiious parts of England in small parties 
that had nevei seen one anothei befoie Yet they had not 
been a couple of hours on board, when they established 
their own police, made their own regulations, and set their 
own watches at all the hatchways Befoie nine o’clock, the 
ship was as orderly and as quiet as a man-of-wai ” 

I looked about me again, and saw the letter writmg going 
on with the most curious composure Perfectly abstracted 
in the midst of the crowd , w^hile great casks were swinging 
aloft, and being loweied into the hold, while hot agents 
were hurrying up and down, adjusting the interminable 
accounts, while two hundred stiangers were searching 
everywhere for two hundred othei strangers, and weie 
askmg questions about them of two hundied more , while 
the children played up and down all the steps, and in and 
out among all the people’s legs, and were beheld, to the 
general dismay, toppling over all the dangerous places , 
the letter writers wrote on calmly On the starboard side 
of the ship, a grizzled man dictated a long letter to another 
grizzled man in an immense fur cap which lettei was of 
so profound a quality, that it became necessary for the 
amanuensis at mtervals to take off his fur cap in both his 
hands, for the ventilation of his brain, and stare at him 
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who dictated, as a man of many mysteries who was worth 
looking at On the laiboaid side, a woman had covered 
a helaying-pm with a white cloth to make a neat desk of it, 
and was sitting on a little box, wilting with the delibera 
tion of a bookkeeper Down upon hei bieast on the planks 
of the deck at this woman’s feet, with her head diving in 
under a beam of the bulwarks on that side, as an eligible 
place of refuge for her sheet of papei, a neat and pretty 
gill wiote for a good hour (she fainted at last), only rising 
to the suiface occasionally foi a dip of ink Alongside the 
boat, close to me on the poop deck, another girl, a fresh 
well giown countiy girl, was wilting another lettei on the 
baie deck Later in the day, when this self-same boat was 
filled with a chon who sang glees and catches for a long 
time, one of the singers, a girl, sang her part mechanically 
all the while, and wrote a letter in the bottom of the boat 
while doing so 

“ A stranger would be puzzled to guess the right name 
for these people, Mr Uncommercial,” says the captain 
Indeed he v ould ” 

“ If you hadn’t known, could you evei have supposed *5*” 

How could I ^ I should have said they were in their 
degree, the pick and flowei of England ” 

So should I,” says the captain 
** How many aie they ” 

“ Eight bundled in loiind numbeis ” 

I went between-decks, where the families with children 
swarmed m the dark, wheie unavoidable confusion had been 
caused by the last arrivals, and w^heie the confusion was 
increased by the little preparations for dinner that \veie 
going on in each group A few women here and there, had 
got lost, and weie laughing at it, and asking their way to 
their own people, oi out on deck again A few of the pooi 
children were ciying , but otheiwise the universal cheerful- 
ness was amazing “We shall shake down by to moriow ” 
“ W'e shall come all light in a day oi so ” “We shall have 
more light at sea” Such phrases I heard everywheie, as 
I groped my way among chests and barrels and beams and 
unstowed cargo and ring-bolts and Emigrants, down to the 
lower-deck, and thence up to the light of day again, and to 
my foimei station 

Surely, an extiaordinary people in their power of self 
abstraction ^ All the former letter-writers were still writing 
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calmly, aiid many more lettei-wiiteis had bioken out m my 
absence A boy with a bag of books in his hand and a slate 
under his aim, emerged fiom below, concentrated himself 
in my neighbourhood (espying a convenient skylight for his 
purpose), and ^’vent to woik at a sum as if he weie stone 
deaf A father and mothei and se\eial }oung children, 
on the mam deck below me, had foinied a family ciicle 
close to the foot of the ciowded lestless gangway, wheie 
the children made a nest foi themsehes in a coil of lope, 
and the fathei and mothei, she suckling the youngest, 
discussed family affaiis as peaceably as if they weie in 
perfect letirement I think the most noticeable charactei- 
istic in the eight hundred as a mass, was their exemption 
from hurry 

Eight hundred what ^ “ Geese, villain Eight hundred 
Mormons I, Uncommeicial Tiavellei foi the firm of Human 
Interest Brothers, had come aboard this Emigrant Ship 
to see what Eight hundred Latter-day Saints vere like, 
and I found them (to the rout and overthrow of all my 
expectations) like what I now describe with scrupulous 
exactness 

The Mormon Agent who had been active in getting them 
together, and m making the contract with my fi rends the 
owners of the ship to take them as fai as New Yoik on 
then way to the Great Salt Lake, was pointed out to me 
A compactly made handsome man in black, lathei short 
with rich-biown haii and beaid, and clear bright eyes 
From his speech, I should set him down as American 
Probably, a man who had “knocked about the world’’ 
pretty much A man with a frank open manner, and 
unshrinking look , withal a man of gieat quickness I be- 
lieve he was wholly ignorant of my Uncommeicial indi- 
viduality, and consequently of my immense Uncommercial 
importance 

Uncommercial These aie a veiy fine set of people you 
have bi ought together heie 

Mormon Agent Yes, sii, they aie a very fine set ot 
Xieople 

Uncommercial (looking about) Indeed, I think it would 
be difficult to find Eight hundred people together anywhere 
else, and find so much beauty and so much strength and 
capacity for work among them 

Mormon Agent (not looking about but looking steadily 
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at Uncommeicial) I think so — We sent out about a thou 
sand moie, yes’day, fiom Liverpool 
Uncommercial You are not going with these emigiants ^ 
Mormon Agent No, sir I remain 
Uncommercial But you have been m the Mormon 
Teiiitoiy 

Mormon Agent Yes , I left Utah about three yeais ago 
Uncommercial It is surprising to me that these people 
are all so cheery, and make so little of the immense distance 
befoie them 

Mormon Agent Well, you see , many of ’em have friends 
out at Utah, and many of ’em look forwaid to meeting 
fi lends on the way 

Uncommercial On the way 

Mormon Agent This way ’tis This ship lands em in 
New Yoik City Then they go on by lail right away beyond 
St Louis, to that part of the Banks of the Missouii wheie 
they stiike the Plains There, waggons from the settlement 
meet ’em to bear ’em company on their journey ’cross — 
twelve bundled miles about Industrious people who come 
out to the settlement soon get waggons of their own, and so 
the friends of some of these will come down in their own 
waggons to meet ’em They look forwaid to that, greatly 
IJncommercial On then long journey across the Deseii, 
do you arm them ^ 

Mormon Agent Mostly you would find they have arms 
of some kind or another already with them Such as had 
not arms we should aim across the Plains, foi the general 
piotection and defence 

Uncommercial Will these waggons bring down any 
produce to the Missouri? 

Mormon Agent Well, since the war broke out, we’\e 
taken to growing cotton, and they’ll likely bung down 
cotton to be exchanged for machinery We want machinery 
Also we have taken to growing mdigo, wdiich is a fine 
commodity for profit It has been found that the climate 
on the further side of the Great Salt Lake suits w^'eH for 
raising mdigo 

Uncommercial I am told that these people now on 
board are principally from the South of England 
Mormon Agent And from Wales That’s true. 
Uncommercial Do you get many Scotch ? 

Mormon Agent Not many 
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Uncommercial Highlandeis for instance 
Mormon Agent No, not Highlanders They ain’t in 
terested enough m univeisal biotheihood and peace and 
good will 

Uncommercial The old fighting blood is strong in them*^ 
Mormon Agent Well, yes And besides, they’\e no 
faith 

Uncommercial (who has been burning to get at the Pi ophet 

Joe Smith and seems to discover an opening) Faith in ^ 

Mormon Agent (far too many for Uncommeicial) Well 
— In anything ^ 

Similaily on this same head, the Uncommeicial underwent 
discomfiture fiom a Wiltshire labouier a simple fiesh 
coloured farm labourer, of eight an d-thiity, who at one time 
stood beside him looking on at new arrivals, and with w^hom 
he held this dialogue 

Uncommercial Would you mind my asking 30U what 
part of the country you come from 

Wiltshire Not a bit Theei ^ (exultmgly) I 'se woiked 
all my life o’ Salisbury Plain, right undei the shaddei o 
Stonehbnge You mightn’t think it, but I hane 
Uncommercial And a pleasant country too 
Wiltshire Ah ’ ’Tis a pleasant countiy 
Uncommercial Have you any family on boaid ^ 
Wiltshire Two children, boy and gal I am a w iddei ei , 
I am, and I’m going out alongei my boy and gal That s 
my gal, and she’s a fine gal o’ sixteen (pointing out the giil 
who IS wilting by the boat) 1 11 go and fetch my boy 
I’d like to show you my boy (Heie Wiltshiie disappear, 
and presently comes back with a big shy boy of twehe m 
a superabundance of boots, who is not at all glad to be 
presented ) He is a fine boy too, and a boy fur to wmik ^ 
(Boy having undutifully bolted, Wiltshne diops him ) 
Uncommercial It must cost you a gieat deal of mone} 
to go so far, three strong 

Wiltshire A power of money Theei ^ Eight shillen 
a week, eight shillen a w^eek, eight shillen a week, put b> 
out of the w^eek’s wages foi ever so long 
Uncommercial I w’’onder how’’ you did it 
Wiltshire (lecognising in this a kindied spirit) See 
theer now * I w’^ondei how I done it ^ But wdiat with a bit 
0 ’ subscription heer, and what wuth a bit o’ help theei, it 
w’^ere done at last, tl uigh I don’t haidly know how^ Then 
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it weie untoit’net fo^' us, you see, as we got kep’ iii Biistol 
so long — nigh a foitnight, it vveie—on accounts of a mistake 
wi’ Biothei Halliday Swallei’d up money, it did, ’svheii 
we might have come stiaight on 

Uncommercial (delicately appi caching Joe Smith) You 
*11 e of the Mormon religion, of couise ^ 

Wiltshire (confidently) 0 yes, J’m a Mormon (Then 
lefiectively) I’m a Mormon (Then, looking round the 
ship, feigns to desciy a particulai friend in an empty spot, 
and evades the Uncommercial foi e\ermoie) 

Aftei a noontide pause foi dinnei, during which my Emi 
grants were neaily all between decks, and the Amazon looked 
deserted, a general mustei took place The muster was foi 
the ceremony of passing the Government Inspector and the 
Doctor Those authorities held then temporary state amid 
ships, by a cask or two, and, knowing that the whole 
Eight hundred emigrants must come face to face with them, 
I took my station behind the two They knew nothing 
whatever of me, I believe, and my testimony to the un 
pretending gentleness and good nature with which they 
discharged then duty, may be of the greater woith • Theie 
was not the slightest flavour of the Cncumlocution Office 
about their proceedings 

The emigrants were now all on deck They were densely 
ciowded aft, and swarmed upon the poop-deck like bees 
Two or three Mormon agents stood ready to hand them on 
to the Inspector, and to hand them forward when they had 
passed By what successful means, a special aptitude foi 
organisation had been infused into these people, I am, of 
course, unable to report But I know that, even now, theie 
was no disorder, hurry, or difficulty 

All being ready, the first gioup are handed on That 
member of the party w’ho is entrusted with the passenger 
ticket foi the whole, has been warned by one of the agents 
to have it ready, and here it is in his hand In every 
instance through the whole eight hundred, without an 
exception, this paper is always ready 
Inspector (reading the ticket) Jessie Jobson, Sophronia 
Jobson, Jessie Jobson agam, Matilda Jobson, William Job 
son, Jane Jobson, Matilda Jobson again, Brigham Jobson, 
Leonardo Jobson, and Orson Jobson Aie you all here ? 
(glancing at the paity, over his spectacles) 

Jfsstf Jobson Number TSvo All heie, sir 
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This gioup IS composed of an old grandfathei and giand 
mothei, their maiiied son and his wife, and the'it family of 
children Oi son J obson is a little child asleep in his mothei 
arms The Doctoi, A\ith a kind woid oi so, hfts up the 
corner of the mother’s sha’wl, looks at the child’s face, and 
touches the little clenched hand If we were all as w^ell as 
Oison Jobson, doctoi mg would be a poor profession 
Inspector Quite right, Jessie Jobson Take your ticket 
Jessie, and pass on 

And away they go Mormon agent, skilful and quiet, 
hands them on Mormon agent, skilful and quiet, hands 
next paity up 

Inspector (leading ticket again) Susannah Cleverly and 
William Cleveily Brothei and sister, eh 

Sister (young woman of business, hustling slow brother) 
Yes, sir 

Inspector Veiy good, Susannah Cleverly Take youi 
ticket, Susannah, and take care of it 
And away they go 

Inspector (taking ticket again) Sampson Dibble and 
Dorothy Dibble (surveying a very old couple over his spec- 
tacles, with some surprise) Youi husband quite blind, 
Mrs Dibble^ 

Mrs Dibble Yes, sir, he be stone blind 
Mr Dibble (addressing the mast) Yes, sn, I be stone 
blind 

Inspector That’s a bad job Take your ticket, Mis 
Dibble, and don’t lose it, and pass on 
Doctoi taps Mr Dibble on the eyebrow with his forefinger^ 
and away they go 

Inspector (taking ticket again) Anastatia Weedle 
Anastatia (a pretty girl, in a blight Garibaldi, this morn 
ing elected by universal suffrage the Beauty of the Ship) 
That IS me, su 

Inspector Going alone, Anastatia 
Anastatia (shaking her curls) I am with Mis Jobson, 
sir, but I’ve got separated foi the moment 
Inspector Oh ^ You are with the Jobsons*^ Quite right 
That’ll do, Miss Weedle Don’t lose youi ticket 
Away she goes, and joins the Jobsons who are waiting foi 
her, and stoops and kisses Brigham Jobson — who appears 
to be considered too young for the purpose, by several Moi 
mons rismg twenty, who are lookmg on Before hei ex 
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tensive sknts ha\e departed from the casks, a decent widow 
stands theie with four children, and so the loll goes 

The faces of some of the Welsh people, among whom 
there were many old persons, were ceitamly the least m 
telligent Some of the'^e emigiants would have bungled 
sorely, but for the diieeting hand that was alvays leady 
The intelligence heie was unquestionably of a low older, 
and the heads weie of a poor type Generally the case was 
the level se Theie veie many worn faces bearing traces of 
patient po^ erty and hard woik, and there was gieat steadiness 
of puipose and much undemonstrative self respect among 
this class A few young men weie going singly Several 
gills were going, two or tliiee together These lattei I found 
it very difficult to lefei back, in my mind, to their le 
Imquished homes and jiursuits Pei haps they were more 
like country milliners, and pupil teachers lather tawdiily 
diessed, than any other classes of young women I noticed, 
among many little ornaments worn, more than one photo 
graph-brooch of the Princess of Wales, and also of the late 
Prince Consoit Some single women of from thirty to 
forty, whom one might suppose to be embroiderers, oi 
straw-bonnet-makers, veie obviously going out in quest of 
husbands, as finei ladies go to India That they had any 
distinct notions of a plurality of husbands or wives, I do not 
believe To suppose the family gioups of whom the majority 
of emigrants were composed, polygamically possessed, would 
be to suppose an absurdity, manifest to any one who saw 
the fathers and mothers 

I should say (I had no means of ascei taming the fact) that 
most familiar kinds of handiciaft trades veie represented 
heie Farm-labouieis, shepherds, and the like, had then full 
share of lepresentation, but I doubt if they pieponderated 
It was interesting to see how the leading spirit in the family 
circle never failed to show itself, even in the simple process 
of answering to the names as they weie called, and checking 
off the owners of the names Sometimes it was the fathei, 
much oftener the mother, sometimes a quick little girl second 
or third in order of seniority It seemed to occur for the 
first time to some heavy fathers, what large families they 
had , and their eyes rolled about, duiing the callmg of the 
list, as if they half misdoubted some other family to have 
been smuggled into their own Among all the fine handsome 
childien, I observed but two with marks upon their necks 
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that weie piobably scrofulous Out of the whole numbei of 
emigiants, but one old woman was tempoiarily set aside by 
the doctor, on suspicion of fever, but even she afterwaids 
obtained a clean bill of health 

When all had passed,” and the afternoon began to weai 
on, a black box became visible on deck, which box was in 
chaige of certain peisonages also in black, of whom only one 
had the conventional air of an itineiant pieacher This 
box contained a supply of hymn-books, neatly punted and 
got up, published at Liverpool, and also in London at the 
“ Latter Day Saints’ Book Depot, 30, Florence street ” Some 
copies were handsomely bound , the plainer weie the more 
in request, and many vere bought The title ran “ Sacied 
Hymns and Spiritual Songs foi the Chinch of Jesus Christ 
of Lattei-Day Saints ’ The Preface, dated Manchester, 1840, 
lan thus — ‘^The Saints in this country have been ^ery 
desirous for a Hymn Book adapted to their faith and ^ 01 ship, 
that they might sing the truth with an understanding heait, 
and express their praise joy and gratitude in songs adapted 
to the New and Everlasting Covenant In accordance with 
their wishes, we have selected the following volume, which 
we hope will piove acceptable until a greater variety can be 
added With sentiments of high consideration and esteem, 
we subsciibe ourselves youi brethren in the New and Evei 
lasting Covenant, Brigham Young, Parley P Pratt, John 
Taylor ” From this book — by no means explanatory to 
myself of the New and Everlasting Covenant, and not at all 
making my heart an undei standing one on the subject of 
that mystery — a hymn was sung, which did not attract any 
great amount of attention, and was supported by a rather 
select circle But the choir in the boat was very popular 
and pleasant , and there was to have been a Band, only the 
Cornet w^’as late in coming on board In the course of 
the afternoon, a mother appeared from shore, in seaich of her 
daughter, who had run away with the Mormons ” She 
received every assistance from the Inspector, but her daughter 
was not found to be on board The saints did not seem to 
me, particularly interested in finding her 

Towards five o’clock, the galley became full of tea kettles, 
and an agreeable fragrance of tea pervaded the ship There 
was no scrambling or jostling for the hot water, no ill humoui, 
no quarrelling As the Amazon w’^as to sail with the next 
tide, and as it would not be high water before two o’clock in 

I 
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the nioiiiiiig, I left her with her tea m full action, and hei 
idle Steam Tug lying bv, deputing steam and smoke foi the 
time being to the Tea kettles 

I aftervvaids learned that a Despatch was sent home by 
the captain before he stiuck out into the wide Atlantic, 
highly extolling the behavioui of these Emigrants, and the 
perfect ordei and piopriety of all then social airangements 
What IS in stoie for the poor people on the shoies of the 
Gieat Salt Lake, what happy delusions they aie labouiing 
under now, on what miserable blindness then eyes may be 
opened then, I do not pretend to say But I went on board 
their ship to bear testimony against them if they deserved 
it, as I fully believed they would, to my great astonishment 
they did not deserve it, and my piedispositions and ten 
dencies must not affect me as an honest witness I went 
over the Amazon’s side, feeling it impossible to deny that, 
so fai, some remarkable influence had produced a reinaikable 
1 esult, which better known influences have often missed ^ 

^ After this Uncommercial Journey was printed, I happened to 
mention the experience it describes to Lord Houghton That gentle 
man then showed me an article of his writing, in The Edinburgh Review 
for January, 1862, which is highly remarkable for its philosophical 
and literal y research concerning these Latter Day Sunts I find in 
it the following sentences ~**The Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on emigiant ships for 1854 summoned the Mormon agent 
and passenger-broker before it, and came to the conclusion that no 
ships under the provisions of the ‘ Passengers Act * could be depended 
upon for comfort and security in the same degree as those under his 
idministration The Mormon ship is a Family under strong and 
accepted discipline, with every provision for comfoit, decorum^ and 
internal peace 
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When I think I de&eive paiticulaily well ot myself, and 
have earned the light to enjoy a little treat, I stroll fiom 
Covent-gaiden into the City of London, after business hours 
there, on a Satuiday, or — bettei yet — on a Sunday, and roam 
about its deserted nooks and corneis It is necessaiy to the 
full enjoyment of these journeys that they should be made m 
summer time, for then the retired spots that I love to haunt, 
are at their idlest and dullest A gentle fall of lam is not 
objectionable, and a waim mist sets off my favourite retreats 
to decided advantage 

Among these, City Churchyaids hold a high place Such 
stiange churchyards hide in the City of London , churchyards 
sometimes so entirely detached from churches, always so 
pressed upon by houses , so small, so rank, so silent, so foi 
gotten, excejit by the few people who ever look down into 
them from their smoky windows As I stand peeping 
in through the iron gates and rails, I can peel the rust} 
metal off, like bark from an old tree The illegible tomb 
stones are all lop sided, the grave mounds lost their shape in 
the rains of a hundred years ago, the Lombardy Poplar oi 
Plane Tree that was once a drysalter’s daughtei and seveial 
common councilmen, has withered like those worthies, and its 
departed leaves are dust beneath it Contagion of slow rum 
overhangs the place The discoloured tiled roofs of the 
environing buildings stand so awry, that they can hai dly be 
proof against any stress of weathei Old crazy stacks of 
chimneys seem to look down as they overhang, dubiously 
calculating how fai they will have to fall In an angle of 
the walls, w^hat was once the tool-house of the grave diggei 
rots away, encrusted with toadstools Pipes and spouts for 
carrying off the ram from the encompassing gables, broken 
or feloniously cut for old lead long ago, now let the rain dnp 
and splash as it list, upon the weedy earth Sometimes there 
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IS a lusty pump somewheie near, and, as I look m at the 
lails and meditate, I hear it working under an unknown 
hand with a creaking protest as though the departed in the 
chuichyard urged, “ Let us he heie in peace , don’t suck us 
up and drink us ’ ” 

One of my best beloved churchyards, I call the churchyaid 
of Saint Ghastly Gum , touching what men in general call 
it, I have no information It lies at the heart of the City, 
and the Blackwall Eailway shrieks at it daily It is a small 
small churchyaid, with a feiocious strong spiked iron gate, 
like a jail This gate is ornamented with skulls and cross 
bones, larger than the life, wrought in stone , but it likewise 
came into the mind of Saint Ghastly Grim, that to stick iron 
spikes a top of the stone skulls, as though they were impaled, 
would be a pleasant device Therefore the skulls grin aloft 
horribly, thrust through and through with iron spears 
Hence, there is attraction of repulsion for me in Saint Ghastly 
Grim, and, having often contemplated it m the daylight and 
the dark, I once felt diawn towards it in a thunderstoim at 
midnight Why not ’ ” I said, in self excuse ‘ ^ I have been 
to see the Colosseum by the light of the moon , is it worse to 
go to see Saint Ghastly Gum by the light of the lightning*!^” 
I repaiied to the Saint m a hackney cab, and found the 
skulls most effective, havmg the air of a public execution, 
and seeming, as the lightning flashed, to wink and grin with 
the pain of the spikes Having no other person to whom to 
impart my satisfaction, I communicated it to the driver So 
far fiom being responsive, he surveyed me—he was naturally 
a bottle nosed, red-faced man— with a blanched countenance 
And as he drove me back, he evei and again glanced m over 
his shoulder through the little front window of his carriage, 
as mistrusting that I was a fare originally from a grave in 
the churchyaid of Saint Ghastly Gum, who might have flitted 
home again without paying 

Sometimes, the queer Hall of some queer Company gives 
upon a churchyard such as this, and, when the Livery dine, 
you may hear them (if you are looking in through the non 
lails, which you never aie when I am) toasting then own 
Worshipful prosperity Sometimes, a wholesale house of 
business, requiring much room foi stowage, will occupy one 
or two or even all three sides of the enclosing space, and the 
backs of bales of goods will lumber up the windows, as if 
they were holding some crowded trade-meeting of them- 
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selves within Sometimes, the commanding windows are 
all blank, and show no more sign of life than the graves 
below — not so much, for they tell of what once upon a time 
was life undoubtedly Such was the sui rounding of one 
City chuichyard that I saw last summei, on a Volunteeiing 
Saturday evening towards eight of the clock, when with 
astonishment I beheld an old old man and an old old woman 
in it, making hay Yes, of all occupations in this woild, 
making hay ’ It was a very confined patch of chuichyard 
lying between Giacechurch sheet and the Tower, capable of 
yielding, say an apronful of hay By what means the old 
old man and woman had got into it, with an almost tooth- 
less hay making lake, I could not fathom No open window^ 
was wathm view , no window at all was withm view, suffi- 
ciently neai the giound to ha\e enabled their old legs to 
descend fiom it, the rusty chuichyard-gate was locked, the 
mouldy chinch was locked Gravely among the gra\es 
they made hay, all alone by themselves They looked like 
Time and his wife There was but the one lake between 
them, and they both had hold of it in a pastorally loving 
manner, and there was hay on the old woman’s black 
bonnet, as if the old man had recently been playful The 
old man was quite an obsolete old man, in knee-breeches and 
coarse grey stockings, and the old woman wore mittens like 
unto his stockings in texture and in colour They took no 
heed of me as I looked on, unable to account for them The 
old woman was much too bright for a pew opener, the old 
man much too meek for a beadle On an old tombstone in 
the foreground between me and them, were two cherubim , 
but for those celestial embellishments bemg represented as 
having no possible use for knee-breeches, stockings, or mit- 
tens, I should have compared them with the hay-makers, 
and sought a likeness I coughed and awoke the echoes, 
but the hay makers never looked at me They used the rake 
with a measured action, drawing the scanty crop towards 
them , and so I was fain to leave them under three yards 
and a half of darkening sky, gravely making hay among the 
giaves, all alone by themselves Perhaps they w^ere Spectres, 
and I wanted a Medium 

In another City churchyard of similar cramped dimen- 
sions, I saw, that selfsame summer, two comfortable chanty 
children They weie making love— tiemendous proof of 
the vigoui of that immortal article, foi they were in the 
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graceful unifoim undei which English Charity delights to 
hide herself — and they weie overgrown, and then legs (his 
legs at least, for I am modestly incompetent to speak of 
hers) were as much in the wrong as mere passive weakness 
of character can lender legs 0 it was a leaden churchyard, 
but no doubt a golden giound to those young peisons ^ I 
first saw them on a Satuiday evening, and, perceiving fiom 
their occupation that Saturday evening was their try sting 
time, I returned that evening se’nmght, and lenewed the 
contemplation of them They came theie to shake the bits 
of matting which were spread in the church aisles, and they 
afterwards rolled them up, he i oiling his end, she rolling 
hers, until they met, and over the two once divided now 
united rolls — sweet emblem ^ — gave and leceived a chaste 
salute It was so refreshing to find one of my faded church 
yards blooming into flower thus, that I returned a second 
time, and a third, and ultimately this befell — They had 
left the church door open, in then dusting and arranging 
Walking in to look at the church, I became aware, by the 
dim light, of him m the pulpit, of her in the reading 
desk, of him looking down, of her looking up, exchangmg 
tender discourse Immediately both dived, and became as 
it were non existent on this sphere With an assumption of 
mnocence I turned to leave the sacred edifice, when an obese 
form stood in the poital, puffily demanding Joseph, or in 
default of Joseph, Celia Taking this monster by the 
sleeve, and luring him foith on pietence of showing him 
whom he sought, I gave time for the emergence of Joseph 
and Celia, who presently came towards us m the church 
yard, bending under dusty matting, a pictuie of thriving 
and unconscious industry It would be supeifluous to hint 
that I have ever since deemed this the proudest passage m 
my life 

But such instances, or any tokens of vitality, are raie 
indeed in my City churchyards A few sparrows occasion- 
ally tiy to raise a hvely chirrup in their solitary tiee — 
perhaps, as taking a diffeient view of worms from that 
entertained by humanity — ^but they are flat and hoarse of 
voice, like the clerk, the organ, the bell, the clergyman, and 
all the rest of the Church-works when they are wound up 
for Sunday Caged larks, thiushes, or blackbirds, hangmg 
in neighbouring courts, pour forth their strains passionately, 
as scentmg the tree, trying to bieak out, and see leaves again 
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befoie they die, but their song is Willow, Willow — of a 
churchyaid cast So little light lives inside the chuiches of 
my chuiehyaids, when the two are coexistent, that it is 
often only by an accident and aftei long acquaintance that 
I discover then having stained glass in some odd window 
The w^estering sun slants into the chuich^ard by some 
unwonted entry, a few piismatic teais diop on an old tomb- 
stone, and a window that I thought was only duty, is for 
the moment all bejewelled Then the light passes and the 
colours die Though even then, if theie be loom enough 
for me to fall back so far as that I can gaze up to the top of 
the Church Towei, I see the rusty vane new burnished, and 
seeming to look out with a joyful flash over the sea of smoke 
at the distant shoie of country 

Blinking old men who aie let out of workhouses by the 
hour, have a tendency to sit on bits of coping stone in these 
chuichyards, leaning with both hands on their sticks and 
asthmatically gasping The more depressed class of beggars 
too, bring hither bioken meats, and munch I am on 
nodding terms with a meditative turncock who Imgers in 
one of them, and whom I suspect of a turn for poetry , the 
lather, as he looks out of tempei when he gives the fire 
plug a disparaging wrench with that laige tuning fork of 
his which would wear out the shoulder of his coat, but foi 
a precautionary piece of inlaid leather Fire ladders, w’’hich 
I am satisfied nobody knows anything about, and the keys 
of which weie lost in ancient times, moulder away m the 
larger churchyards, imder eaves like wooden eyebrow’’s , 
and so removed aie those corneis from the haunts of men 
and boys, that once on a fifth of November I found a 
“ Guy” trusted to take caie of himself theie, while his pro- 
prietors had gone to dinner Of the expiession of his face 
I cannot lepoit, because it w^as turned to the wall , but his 
shrugged shoulders and his ten extended fingers, appeared 
to denote that he had moralised in his little straw chan on 
the mysteiy of mortality until he gave it up as a bad job 
You do not come upon these churchyaids violently , theie 
aie shades of transition in the neighbourhood An anti 
quated news shop, or barbel’s shop, apparently bereft of 
customeis in the earlier days of George the Thud, would 
warn me to look out for one, if any discoveries in this respect 
were left for me to make A very quiet court, in combina- 
tion with an unaccountable dyer’s and scourer’s, would 
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piepaie me for a chuichyaid An exceedingly letiiing 
public house, with a bagatelle board shadily visible in a 
sawdusty parloui shaped like an omnibus, and with a shelf 
of punchbowls in the bai, would apprise me that I stood 
near consecrated giound A “ Dairy,’’ exhibiting in its 
modest window one very little milk can and three eggs, 
would suggest to me the certainty of finding the poultiy 
hard by, pecking at my foiefatheis I fiist inferred the 
vicimt} of Saint Ghastly Grim, fiom a certain air of extia 
repose and gloom pervading a vast stack of warehouses 
Fiom the hush of these places, it is congenial to pass into 
the hushed lesorts of business Down the lanes I like to see 
the caits and waggons huddled together in lepose, the 
cianes idle, and the warehouses shut Pausing in the alleys 
behind the closed Banks of mighty Lombaid stieet, it gives 
one as good as a iich feeling to think of the bioad counters 
with a rim along the edge, made for telling money out on, 
the scales foi weighing piecious metals, the ponderous 
ledgers, and, above all, the blight coppei shovels for shovel- 
ling gold When I draw money, it never seems so much 
money as when it is shovelled at me out of a bright coppei 
shovel I like to say, ‘‘ In gold,” and to see seven pounds 
musically pouiing out of the shovel, like seventy , the Bank 
appearing to lemark to me — I italicise apjpeanng — ^^if you 
want moie of this yellow earth, we keep it in barrovs at 
your service ” To think of the bankei’s clerk with his deft 
finger turning the cusp edges of the Hundred Pound Notes 
he has taken in a fat loU out of a drawer, is again to hear 
the rustling of that delicious south cash wind How will 
you have it ” I once heard this usual question asked at 
a Bank Countei of an elderly female, habited in mourning 
and steeped in simplicity, who answered, open-eyed, ciook- 
fingered, laughing with expectation, Anyhow ^ ” Calling 
these things to mind as I stioll among the Banks, I 'wonder 
whethei the other solitary Sunday man I pass, has designs 
upon the Banks Por the inteiest and mystery of the 
matter, I almost hope he may have, and that his confedeiate 
may be at this moment taking impressions of the keys of 
the iron closets in wax, and that a dehghtful robbery may be 
in course of transaction About College hill, Maik-lane, and 
so on towards the Towei, and Dockward, the deseited wine- 
merchants' cellars are fine subjects foi consideration, but 
the deserted money cellars of the Bankeis, and then plate- 
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cellars, and then ]ewel cellars, what suhterianean regions of 
the Wondeiful Lamp are these ’ And again possibly 
some shoeless boy m lags passed through this stieet yestei 
day, for whom it is resex ved to be a Banker in the fulness 
of time, and to be sui passing rich Such reverses have 
been, since the days of Whittington , and weie, long befoie 
I want to know whether the boy has any foreglitteiing 
of that glittering foitune now, when he tieads these stones, 
hungiy Much as I also want to know w hether the next 
man to be hanged at Newgate yondei, had any suspicion 
upon him that he was moving steadily towards that fate, 
when he talked so much about the last man who paid the 
same gieat debt at the snme small Debtors’ Door 

Wheie aie all the people w^ho on busy working-days pei- 
vade these scenes*^ The locomotive banker’s cleik, w’ho 
cairies a black poitfolio chained to him by a chain of steel, 
where is he^ Does he go to bed with his chain on — to 
church ivith his chain on — or does he lay it by And if he 
lays it by, what becomes of his portfolio when he is iin 
chained foi a holiday^ The wastepaper baskets of tliese 
closed counting houses would let me into many hints of 
business matters if I had the exploiation of them , and what 
secrets of the heart should I discovei on the ‘‘ pads ” of the 
young clerks — the sheets of caitridge papei and blotting papei 
interposed between then wanting and then desks ^ Pads aie 
taken into confidence on the tendeiest occasions, and often 
times when I have made a business visit, and have sent in 
my name from the outei office, haxe I had it foiced on my 
discursive notice that the officiating ^oung gentleman has 
over and ovei again inscribed Amelia, in ink of xaiious 
dates, on coiners of his pad Indeed, the pad may be 
regarded as the legitimate modem successoi of the old foiest 
tiee wheieon these young knights (having no attainable 
forest nearer than Epping) engiave the names of their mis 
tresses After all, it is a more satisfactoiy piocess than 
carving, and can be oftener repeated So these courts m 
their Sunday rest are courts of Love Omnipotent (I lejoice 
to bethink myself), dry as they look And here is Garra 
way’s, bolted and shuttered hard and fast ’ It is possible to 
ima gine the man who cuts the sandwiches, on his back m 
a hayfield , it is possible to imagine his desk, like the desk 
of a clerk at chinch, without him , but imagination is un- 
able to puisue the men who wait at Garraway’s all the w eek 
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tor the men who never come When they are forcibly put 
out of Gariaway’s on Satin day night — which they must be, 
for they never would go out of their own accord — wheie do 
they vanish until Monday morning On the first Sunday 
that I ever stiayed heie, I expected to find them hovering 
about these lanes, like lestless ghosts, and trying to peep 
into Garraway’s through chinks in the shutters, if not 
endeavouring to turn the lock of the dooi with false keys, 
picks, and screw drivers But the wondei is, that they go 
clean away ^ And now I think of it, the wondei is, that 
eveiy woi king day peivadei of these scenes goes clean away 
The man who sells the dogs’ collars and the little toy coal- 
scuttles, feels under as great an obligation to go afai off, 
as Glyn and Co , or Smith, Payne, and Smith There is an 
old monasteiy crypt undei Gaiiaway’s (I have been in it 
among the port wine), and perhaps Gaiiaway’s, taking pity 
on the mouldy men who wait in its public-ioom all then 
lives, gives them cool house lOom down there over Sundays , 
but the catacombs of Pans would not be large enough to 
hold the rest of the missmg This characteristic of London 
City greatly helps its being the quaint place it is in the 
weekly pause of business, and greatly helps my Sunday sen- 
sation in it of being the Last Man In my solitude, the 
ticket porters being all gone with the rest, I venture to 
breathe to the quiet bricks and stones my confidential won- 
derment why a ticket-porter, who never does any work with 
his hands, is bound to wear a white apion, and why a great 
Ecclesiastical Dignitary, who never does any work with his 
hands eitnei, is equally bound to wear a black one 
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AN OLD ST\GF-COACHTNG HOUSE 

Before the waitress had shut the dooi, I had foi gotten ko\v 
many stagecoaches she said used to change hoises m the 
town eveiy day But it was of little moment ; any high 
number would do as well as anotnei It had been a gieat 
stage coaching town m the gieat stage coaching times, and 
the ruthless railways had killed and buiied it 

The sign of the house was the Dolphin’s Head Why onl> 
head, I don’t know , foi the Dolphin’s effigy at full length 
and upside down — as a Dolphin is ah\ays bound to be \\hen 
ai*tisticaliy tieated, though I suppose he is sometimes right 
side upwaid in his natural condition— giaced the sign board 
The sign board chafed its rusty hooks outside the bo'v\ indo'^\ 
of my loom, and 'v^as a shabby ^^ork No visitoi could have 
denied that the Dolphin was dying by inches, but he showed 
no bright colouis He had once served anothei master , 
there was a newer stieak of paint below him, di'=-playing with 
inconsistent freshness the legend, By J Mellows 

My door opened again, and J Mellow ss repiesentatne 
came back I had asked her what I could have foi dinnei 
and she now returned with the counter question, what would 
I like As the Dolphin stood possessed of nothing that I 
do like, I was fain to yield to the suggestion of a duck, 
which I don’t like J Mellows’s repiesentative w as a mouin 
ful young woman, with one eye susceptible of guidance, and 
one uncontrollable eye , which lattei, seeming to wander in 
quest of stage-coaches, deepened the melancholy in w hich the 
Dolphin was steeped 

This young woman had but shut the door on retiiing again 
when I bethought me of adding to my order, the woids, 
“ with nice vegetables ” Looking out at the dooi to give 
them emphatic utteiance, I found hei alieady in a state of 
pensive catalepsy in the deserted galleiy picking hei teeth 
with a pin 
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At the Eailway Station seven miles oif, I had been the 
subject of wonder when I oidered a fly in which to come 
here And when I gave the diiection To the Dolphin’s 
Head,” I had observed an ominous stare on the countenance 
of the strong young man m velveteen, who was the platfoim 
servant of the Company He had also called to my dnvei 
at parting, ^^All night* Don’t hang yomself when you 
get there. Geo o-rge * ” m a saicastic tone, for which I had 
entei tamed some transitory thoughts of reporting him to the 
General Managei 

I had no business in the town — I nevei have any business 
in any town — but I had been caught by the fancy that I 
would come and look at it in its degeneracy My puipose 
was fitly inaugurated by the Dolphin’s Head, which every- 
where expressed past coachfulness and present coachlessness 
Coloured prints of coaches, staitmg, ai riving, changing horses, 
coaches in the sunshine, coaches in the snow, coaches in the 
wind, coaches in the mist and lain, coaches on the King’s 
birthday, coaches in all circumstances compatible with their 
triumph and victory, but never in the act of breaking do^^ n 
01 ovei turning, pervaded the house Of these woiks of ait, 
some, framed and not glazed, had holes in them , the vainish 
of others had become so brown and cracked, that they looked 
like overdone pie crust , the designs of others were almost 
obliterated by the flies of many summers Broken glasses, 
damaged frames, lop sided hanging, and consignment of in 
curable cripples to places of refuge in dark coineis, attested 
the desolation of the rest The old room on the ground floor 
where the passengers of the Highflyer used to dine, had 
nothing in it but a ^\l etched show of twigs and flower -pots 
in the broad window to hide the nakedness ot the land, and 
in a corner little Mellows’s perambulator, vuth even its 
parasol-head turned despondently to the wall The othei 
room, where post horse company used to w^ait while relays 
were getting ready down the yard, still held its ground but 
was as airless as I conceive a hearse to be insomuch that 
Mr Pitt, hanging high agamst the partition (with spots on 
him like port wine, though it is mysterious how port wine 
ever got squirted up there), had good reason for perking his 
nose and sniffing The stopperless cruets on the spindle 
shanked sideboard were m a miserably dejected state the 
anchovy sauce having turned blue some yeais ago, and the 
cayenne peppei (with a scoop in it like a small model of 
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a wooden leg) having turned solid The old fiaudulent 
candles which weie ilways being paid foi and never used 
weie burnt out at last , but their tall stilts of candlesticks 
still Imgeied, and still outiaged the human intellect by pie 
tending to be silver The mouldy old unieformed Borough 
Membei with his light hand buttoned up in the breast of 
his coat, and his back chaiacteristically turned on bales 
of petitions fiom his constituents, was theie too , and the 
pokei which nevei had been among the fiieiions, lest 
post hoise company should overstir the fire, was not theie, 
as of old 

Pui suing my leseaiches in the Dolphin’s Head, I found it 
solely shiLinken When J Mellows came into possession, he 
had 'sv ailed off half the bar, which was now a tobacco shop 
with its own entiance in the yard — the once gloiious yaid 
where the postboys, vhip in hand and always buttoning 
their waistcoats at tlie last moment, used to come lunning 
foith to mount and away A “ Scientific Shoeing Smith and 
Yeteimaiy Surgeon,” had furthei encioaehed upon the yaid , 
and a giimly satiiical Jobbei, who announced himself as 
having to Let “A neat one hoise flj^, and a one hoise cait,” 
had established his business, himself, and his family, in apait 
of the extensive stables Anothei pait was lopped clean off 
from the Dolphin’s Head, and now compiised a chapel, a 
wheehvright’s, and a Young Men’s Mutual Improvement and 
Discussion Society (m a loft) the w^hole forming a back lane 
No audacious hand had plucked down the vane fiom the 
cential cupola of the stables, but it had giown lusty and 
stuck at N— Nil while the scoie oi tw^o of pigeons that 
remained tiue to then ancestial tiaditions and the place, 
had collected in a low on the loofiidge of the only out- 
house letained by the Dolphin, wheie all the inside pigeons 
tried to push the outside pigeon off This I accepted as 
emblematical of the stiuggle for post and place in lailway 
times 

Saunteimg foith into the town, byway of the coveied and 
pillaied entrance to the Dolphin’s Yard, once redolent of soup 
and stable littei, now ledolent of musty disuse, I paced the 
street It was a hot day, and the little sun-blinds of the 
shops weie all drawn down, and the moie enterprising tiades- 
men had caused their ’Pi entices to tiickle w^'ater on the pave- 
ment appei taming to their fi outage It looked as if they 
had been shedding tears for the stage-coaches, and drying 
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their ineffectual pocket handkei chiefs Such weakness would 
have been excusable , for business was — as one dejected pork 
man who kept a shop which lefused to leciprocate the com 
pliment by keeping him, infoimed me — “ bittei bad ” Most 
of the harness makeis and corn dealers were gone the way of 
the coaches, but it was a pleasant lecognition of the eternal 
procession of Children down that old original steep Incline, 
the Valley of the Shadow, that those tradesmen weie mostly 
succeeded by vendors of sweetmeats and cheap toys The 
opposition house to the Dolphin, once famous as the New 
White Hart, had long collapsed In a fit of abject depression, 
it had cast whitewash on its windows, and boarded up its 
fiont door, and reduced itself to a side entiance , but even 
that had proved a woild too wide foi the Literary Institu- 
tion which had been its last phase , for the Institution had 
collapsed too, and of the ambitious letters of its insciiption 
on the White Hart’s front, all had fallen off but these 

L Y INS T 

— suggestive of Lamentably Insolvent As to the neighboui- 
ing marketplace, it seemed to have wholly lelinquished 
marketing to the dealer in crockery whose pots and pans 
straggled half across it, and to the Cheap J ack who sat with 
folded arms on the shafts of his cart, superciliously gazing 
aiound , his velveteen waistcoat, evidently haibouiing giave 
doubts whethei it was woith his while to stay a night m 
such a place 

The church bells began to iing as I left this spot, but 
they by no means improved the case, foi they said, in a 
petulant way, and speaking with some difficulty m then nrita- 
tion, WHAT’s-be come of THE coach ES ^ ” Nor would they 
(I found on listening) evei vaiy their emphasis, save in 
lespect of glowing more sharp and vexed, but invariably 
went on, “ WnAT’s-be-come of-THE coach es ^ ” — always be 
ginning the inquiiy with an unpolite abruptness Perhaps 
fiom their elevation they saw the railway, and it aggiavated 
them 

Coming upon a coachmakei’s workshop, I began to look 
about me with a revived spirit, thinking that perchance I 
might behold there some lemains of the old times of the 
town’s greatness There was only one man at work — a dry 
man, grizzled, and far advanced in yeais, but tall and upiight, 
who, becoming aware of me looking on, stiaightened his 
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back, pushed up his spectacles against his brown papei cap, 
and appeared inclined to defy me To whom I pacifically 
said 

“ Good day, sir ^ ” 

What 9” said he 
“ Good day, sir ” 

He seemed to considei about that and not to agiee with 
me — Was you a looking foi anything ^ ” he then asked, in 
a pointed manner 

“I was wondering whether theie happened to be any 
fiagment ot an old stage coach heie ” 

“Is that all*?” 

“ That’s all ” 

“ No, theie ain’t ” 

It was now my turn to say ^ Oh ^ ” and I said it Not 
anothei word did the diy and guzzled man say, but bent to 
his work again In the coach-making days, the coach painters 
had tried their brushes on a post beside him , and quite a 
Calendar of departed glories was to be lead upon it, in blue 
and yellow and led and green, some inches thick Presently 
he looked up again 

“You seem to have a deal of time on youi hands,” was 
his querulous lemark 
I admitted the fact 

“ I think it’s a pity you was not bi ought up to something,” 
said he 

I said I thought so too 

Appealing to be mfoimed with an idea, he laid down his 
plane (for it was a plane he was at woik with), pushed up 
his spectacles again, and came to the dooi 
“ Would a po-shay do foi you *? ” he asked 
“ I am not sure that I understand what you mean ” 
“Would a po shay,” said the coachmakei, standing close 
befoie me, and folding his arms in the manner of a cioss 
examimng counsel — “would a poshay meet the views you 
have expressed *? Yes, or no *? ” 

“Yes ” 

“Then you keep straight along down theie till you see 
one You^U see one if you go fui enough ” 

With that, he turned me by the shoulder in the direction 
I was to take, and went in and resumed his woik against 
a background of leaves and grapes Por, although he was a 
soured man and a discontented, his workshop was that agree 
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dble mixtuie of town and country, street and garden, which 
IS often to be seen in a small English town 
I went the way he had turned me, and I came to the Beer- 
shop with the sign of The First and Last, and was out of 
the town on the old London load I came to the Turnpike, 
and I found it, in its silent way, eloquent lespecting the 
change that had fallen on the load The Turnpike house 
was all ovei grown with ivy, and the Tuinpike keepei, unable 
to get a living out of the tolls, plied the trade of a cobblei 
Not only that, but his wife sold ginger beei, and, in the 
veiy window of espial thiough which the Toll takeis of old 
times used with awe to behold the giand London coaches 
coming on at a gallop, exhibited for sale little barber’s-poles 
of sweetstuff in a sticky lantern 
The political economy of the mastei of the turnpike thus 
expressed itself 

How goes turnpike business, mastei ” said I to him, as 
he sat in his little porch, repairing a shoe 

It don’t go at all, master,” said he to me It’s stopped ” 
‘ That’s bad,” said I 

^ Bad ^ ” he repeated And he pointed to one of his sun 
burnt dusty children who was climbing the turnpike gate, 
and said, extending his open light hand in lemonstrance with 
Univeisal Natuie Five on ’em ^ ” 

But how to improve Turnpike business ” said I 
“There’s a way, master,” said he, with the an of one who 
had thought deeply on the subject 
^ I should like to know it ” 

^ Lay a toll on everything as comes through , lay a toll 
on walkeis Lay anothei toll on everything as don’t come 
thiough , lay a toll on them as stops at home ” 

“ Would the last remedy be fair > ” 

“Fair^i^ Them as stops at home, could come through if 
they liked , couldn’t they ^ ” 

“ Say they could ” 

“ Toll ’em If they don’t come through, it’s li/ieir look out 
Anyways, — Toll ’em ^ ” 

Finding it was as impossible to aigue with this hnancial 
genius as if he had been Chancelloi of the Exchequer, and 
consequently the right man in the right place, I passed on 
meekly 

My mind now began to misgive me that the disappointed 
coachmaker had sent me on a wild goose eriand, and that 
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theie was no post chaise in those parts But coming withm 
view of certain allotment-gardens by the roadside, I letracted 
the suspicion, and confessed that I had done him an injustice 
For, there I saw, surely, the poorest superannuated post 
chaise left on eaith 

It was a post chaise taken off its axletiee and wheels, and 
plumped down on the clayey soil among a lagged growth of 
'vegetables It was a post chaise not even set straight upon 
the ground, but tilted ovei, as if it had fallen out of a 
balloon It was a post chaise that had been a long time in 
those decayed ciicumstances, and against which scarlet beans 
weie trained It was a post chaise patched and mended with 
old tea-trays, or with sciaps of non that looked like them, 
and boarded up as to the windows, but having a knockek 
on the off side dooi Whethei it was a post chaise used as 
tool house, summer-house, oi dwelling house, I could not 
discover, for there w as nobody at home at the post chaise 
when I knocked , but it was ceitainly used for something, 
and locked up In the w onder of this discovery, I walked 
lound and lound the post-chaise many times, and sat down 
by the post chaise, waiting for further elucidation None 
came At last, I made my way back to the old London road 
by the further end of the allotment-gaidens, and conse- 
quently at a point beyond that fiom which I had diveiged 
I had to scramble thiough a hedge and down a steep bank, 
and I nearly came dowm a top of a little spare man who sat 
breaking stones by the roadside 

He stayed his hammer, and said, legardmg me mysteriously 
through his daik goggles of wire 

Are you awaie, sir, that you’ve been trespassing ” 

I turned out of the way, ’ said I, m explanation, to 
look at that odd post-chaise Do you happen to know an} - 
thing about it ^ ” 

^‘I know it w^as many a yeai upon the load,” said he 
“ So I supposed Do you know to whom it belongs ^ ” 
The stone-breakei bent his brows and goggles ovei his 
heap of stones, as if he w^ere considering whethei he should 
answer the question or not Then, raising his barred eyes 
to my features as before, he said 
To me ” 

Being quite unpiepaied for the reply, I received it with 
a sufficiently awkw’’afd “ Indeed ^ Dear me ^ Piesently I 
added, “Do you ” I was going to say “live there,” but 
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it seemed so absuid a question, that I substituted ^^live neai 
heie 

The stone bieakei, who had not bioken a fiagment since 
we began to converse, then did as follows He laised himself 
by poising his fingei on his hammei, and took his coat, on 
which he had been seated over his aim He then backed 
to an easier part of the bank than that by which I had 
come down, keeping his dark goggles silently upon me all 
the time, and then shouldered his hammer, suddenly turned, 
ascended, and was gone His face was so small, and his 
goggles were so laige, that he left me wholly uninformed as 
to his countenance , but he left me a profound impiession 
that the cuived legs I had seen from behind as he vanished, 
were the legs of an old postboy It was not until then that 
I noticed he had been woiking by a grass grown milestone, 
which looked like a tombstone elected over the grave of 
the London load 

My dinner hour being close at hand, I had no leisure to 
pursue the goggles or the subject then, but made my way 
back to the Dolphin’s Head In the gateway I found 
J Mellows, looking at nothing, and apparently experiencing 
that it failed to raise his spiiits 

J don’t care for the town,” said J Mellows, when I com 
plimented him on the sanitary advantages it may oi may 
not possess , I wish I had nevei seen the town ’ ” 

You don’t belong to it, Mr Mellows 
Belong to it ^ ” repeated Mellows If I didn’t belong to 
a better style of town than this, I’d take and drown myself 
in a pail ” It then occurred to me that Mellows, having so 
little to do, was habitually thiown back on his internal 
lesouices — by which I mean the Dolphin’s cellai 

“ What we want,” said Mellows, pulling oif his hat, and 
making as if he emptied it of the last load of Disgust that 
had exuded fiom his brain, before he put it on again foi 
anothei load , “ what we want, is a Branch The Petition 
for the Branch Bill is in the coffee room Would you put 
youi name to it Every little helps ” 

I found the document m question sti etched out flat or. 
the coffee room table by the aid of certain weights from the 
kitchen, and I gave it the additional weight of my un- 
commercial signature To the best of my belief, I bound 
myself to the modest statement that umvemal tiaflic, happi- 
ness, piosperity, and ci\ilisation togethei with unbounded 
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national triumph in competition with the foieigner, ^^oulcl 
infallibly flow from the Branch 

Having achieved this constitutional feat, I asked Mi Mel 
lows if he could giace my dmnei with a pint of good wine 
Mr Mellows thus replied 

“If I couldn’t give you a pint of good wine, I’d- there ^ 
— I’d take and drown myself in a pail Bat I was dfecened 
when I bought this business, and the stock was higgledy- 
piggledy, and I haven’t yet tasted my w^ay quite thiough it 
with a view to soiting it Theiefore, if you oidei one kind 
and get another, change till it comes right Foi w^hat,” said 
Mellows, unloading his hat as befoie, “what would you oi 
any gentleman do, if \ou oideied one kind of wine and was 
required to dunk another^ Why, \ou’d (and natuially and 
propeily, having the feelins^s of a gentleman), }ou’d take and 
diown yourself m a pail ’ 
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THE BOILED BEEF OF NEW ENOLAND 

The shabbmess of oui English capital, as compaied with 
Pans, Bordeaux, Fiankfoit, Milan, Geneva— almost any 
impoitant town on the continent -of Euiope — I find veiy 
striking after an absence of any duration in foieign paits 
London is shabby in contiast with Edinburgh, with Abei 
deen, with Exetei, with Liverpool, with a bright little town 
like Buiy St Edmunds London is shabby in contrast with 
New York, with Boston, with Philadelphia In detail, one 
would say it can raiely fail to be a disappointing piece of 
shabbmess to a stranger from any of those places There 
IS nothing shabbier than Diuiy-lane, in Eome itself The 
meanness of Eegent stieet, set against the great line of 
Boulevards in Pans, is as striking as the abortive ugliness 
of Trafalgar -square, set against the gallant beauty of the 
Place de la Concorde London is shabby by daylight, and 
shabbiei by gaslight No Englishman knows what gas 
light IS, until he sees the Eue de Eivoh and the Palais 
Eoyal after daik 

The mass of London people are shabby The absence of 
distinctive dress has, no doubt, something to do with it 
The porters of the Vintners’ Company, the draymen, and 
the butchers, are about the only people who wear distinctive 
dresses , and even these do not wear them on holidays We 
have nothing which for cheapness, cleanliness, convenience, 
or pictuiesqueness, can compare with the belted blouse As 
to our women , — next Easter or Whitsuntide, look at the 
bonnets at the British Museum or the National Gallery, and 
think of the pretty white French cap, the Spanish mantilla, 
or the Genoese mezzero 

Probably there are not more second-hand clothes sold in 
London than m Pans, and yet the mass of the London 
population have a second-hand look which is not to be 
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detected on the mass of the Paiisian population I think 
this IS mainly because a Paiisian woikman does not m the 
least tiouble himself about what is worn by a Parisian idlei, 
but dresses m the way of his own class, and for his own 
comfort In London, on the contraiy, the fashions descend , 
and you never fully know how inconvenient oi ridiculous 
a fashion is, until you see it in its last descent It w as but 
the othei day, on a lacecouise, that I obsei\ed foui people 
in a barouche deriving great enteitainment fiom the con 
temptation of foiii people on foot The foui people on foot 
were two young men and two young w^omen , the four 
people in the baiouche were two j-oung men and two young 
women The four young women were dressed in exactly 
the same style , the foui young men w ere dressed in exactly 
the same style Yet the two couples on wheels weie as 
much amused by the two couples on foot, as if they w^ere 
quite unconscious of having themselves set those fashions, 
or of being at that very moment engaged in the display 
of them 

Is it only m the matter of clothes that fashion descends 
heie m London — and consequently m England — and thence 
shabbiness aiises Let us think a httle, and be just Ihe 
“ Black Country ” round about Biiminghani, is a very black 
countiy , but is it quite as black as it has been lately 
painted An appalling accident happened at the People’s 
Park near Biimingham, this last July, when it was ciowded 
with people from the Black Countiy — an appalling accident 
consequent on a shamefully dangeious exhibition Did the 
shamefully dangeious exhibition oiigmate in the moral 
blackness of the Black Countiy, and in the Black People’s 
peculiai love of the excitement attendant on gieat peisonal 
hazard, which they looked on at, but in which they did not 
paiticipate Light is much wanted m the Black Countiy 
0 we are all agieed on that But, we must not quite foiget 
the crowds of gentlefolks who set the shamefully dangeious 
fashion, eithei We must not quite foiget the enterpiising 
Diiectors of an Institution vaunting mighty educational 
pretences, who made the low sensation as stiong as ’they 
possibly could make it, by hanging the Blondin lope as high 
as they possibly could hang it All this must not be 
eclipsed in the Blackness of the Black Country The re 
served seats high up by the rope, the cleared space below 
at, so that no one should be smashed but the perfoimer, the 
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pretence of slipping and falling oif, the baskets foi the feet 
and the sack for the head, the photographs everywhere, 
and the virtuous indignation nowheie — all this must not 
be wholly swallowed up m the blackness of the jet-black 
country 

Whatsoever fashion is set in England, is ccitam to descend 
This IS a text for a perpetual sermon on care in setting 
fashions When you find a fashion low down, look back for 
the time (it will never be far otf) when it was the fashion 
high up This IS the text for a perpetual sermon on social 
justice Ftom imitations of Ethiopian Seienaders, to imita 
tions of Prince’s coats and waistcoats, you will find the 
oiigmal model in St James’s Paiish When the Serenaders 
become tiresome, tiace them beyond the Black Country, 
when the coats and waistcoats become insupportable, refei 
them to their souice in the Upper Toady Regions 

Gentlemen’s clubs were once maintained for purposes of 
savage paity warfare , working men’s clubs of the same day 
assumed the same character Gentlemen’s clubs became 
places of quiet inoffensive recreation , working men’s clubs 
began to follow suit If working men have seemed rather 
slow to appreciate advantages of combination which have 
saved the pockets of gentlemen, and enhanced their com- 
forts, it IS because working men could scarcely, foi want of 
capital, oiiginate such combinations without help , and 
because help has not been separable from that gieat imper- 
tinence, Patronage The instinctive revolt of his spiiit 
against pati onage, is a quality much to be respected in the 
English working man It is the base of the base of his best 
qualities Nor is it surprising that he should be unduly 
suspicious of patronage, and sometimes lesentful of it even 
where it is not, seeing what a flood of washy talk has been 
let loose on his devoted head, or with what complacent 
condescension the same devoted head has been smoothed 
and patted It is a proof to me of his self-control that he 
never strikes out pugilistically, right and left, when addressed 
as one of “ My friends,” or “ My assembled friends , ” that 
he does not become inappeasable, and run amuck like a 
Malay, whenever he sees a biped m broadcloth getting on 
a platform to talk to him , that any pretence of improving 
bis mmd, does not mstantly drive him out of his mind, 
and cause him to toss his obliging patron like a mad bull 
For, how often have I heard the unfortunate working 
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man lectured, as if he were a little charity child, humid as 
to his nasal development, strictly literal as to his Catechism, 
and called by Providence to walk all his days m a station 
in life represented on festive occasions by a mug of waim 
milk and-water and a bun ^ What popguns of jokes have 
these ears tingled to heai let off at him, what asmine sen- 
timents, what impotent conclusions, -what spelling-book 
moralities, what adaptations of the oiator’s insuperable 
tediousness to the assumed le^el of his understanding ’ If 
his sledge-hammers, his spades and pick axes, his sav s and 
chisels, his paint pots and brushes, his forges, furnaces, and 
engines, the hoises that he drove at his work, and the 
machines that drove him at his woik, were all toys in one 
little paper box, and he the baby who played with them, 
he could not have been discoursed to, more impel tmently 
and absuidly than I have heard him discouised to tunes 
innumerable Consequently, not being a fool or a fawner, 
he has come to acknowledge his pationage by virtually saying 
^^Let me alone If you understand me no better than that, 
sir and madam, let me alone You mean very w’-ell, I daie 
say, but I don’t like it, and I won’t come here again to have 
any more of it ” 

Whatever is done for the comfort and advancement of the 
working man must be so far done by himself as that it is 
maintained by himself And theie must be in it no touch 
of condescension, no shadow of patronage In the great 
working districts, this truth is studied and understood 
When the American civil war rendered it necessary, first m 
Glasgow, and afterwards m Manchester, that the working 
people should be shown how to avail themselves of the 
advantages derivable from system, and fiom the combination 
of numbers, in the purchase and the cooking of their food, 
this truth was above all things borne in mind The quick 
consequence was, that suspicion and reluctance were van- 
quished, and that the effort resulted m an astonishing and 
a complete success 

Such thoughts passed through my mind on a J uly morning 
of this summer, as I walked towards Commercial Street (not 
Uncommercial Street), Whitechapel The Glasgow and 
Manchester system had been lately set agoing there, by 
certain gentlemen who felt an interest in its diffusion, and 
I had been attracted by the following hand-bill printed on 
rose-coloured paper 
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SELF SUPPOETING 

COOKING DEPOT 


FOE THE WOEKING CLASSES 
Commercial street, Whitechapel, 

Wheie Accommodation is provided foi Dining comfortably 
300 Pei sons at a time 

Open from 7 am till 7 pm 


PRICES 

All Articles of the Best Quality 
Cup of Tea or Coffee One Penny 

Bread and Buttei One Penny 

Bread and Cheese One Penny 

Slice of biead One half penny or One Penny 
Boiled Egg One Penny 

Ginger Beer One Penny 

The above Articles always ready 

Besides the above may be had, from 12 to 3 o’clock. 
Bowl of Scotch Broth One Penny 

Bowl of Soup One Penny 

Plate of Potatoes One Penny 

Plate of Minced Beef Twopence 

Plate of Cold Beef Twopence 

Plate of Cold Ham Twopence 

Plate of Plum Pudding oi Rice One Penny 

As the Economy of Cooking depends greatly upon the 
simplicity of the arrangements with which a great number 
of peisons can be seived at one time, the Upper Room of 
this Estabhshment will be especially set apait foi a 

Public DINNER every Day 


Prom 12 till 3 o’clock. 
Consisting of the following Dishes 
Bowl of Broth, or Soup, 

Plate of Cold Beef or Ham, 
Plate of Potatoes, 

Plum Pudding, oi Rice 

FIXED CHARGE 4:\d 

THE DAILY PAPERS PROVIDED 
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N B — This Establishment is conducted on the strictest 
business principles, with the full intention of making it self 
supporting, so that every one may fiequent it with a feeling 
of perfect independence 

The assistance of all fiequenting the Depot is confidently 
expected in checking anything inteifeiing with the comfoit, 
quiet, and legulaiity of the establishment 

Please do not destroy this Hand Bill, but hand it to some 
other person whom it may interest 

The Self Supporting Cooking Depot (not a veiy good 
name, and one would lather give it an English one) had 
hired a newly-built waiehouse that it found to let , theiefoie 
it was not established in piemises specially designed foi the 
purpose But, at a small cost they were exceedingly w ell 
adapted to the puipose being light, well ventilated, clean, 
and cheeiful They consisted of three large rooms That 
on the basement stoiy was the kitchen , that on the ground 
flooi was the general dming-ioom, that on the floor above 
was the Upper Boom referied to in the hand bill, wheie the 
Public Dinnei at fourpence halfpenny a head was piovided 
every day The cooking was done, with much economy of 
space and fuel, by American cooking stoves, and by }OLmg 
w^'ornen not previously brought up as cooks , the walls and 
pillais of the two dining-rooms were agreeably blight ened 
with ornamental colouis , the tables weie capable ot accom 
modating six oi eight persons each , the attendants were all 
young women, becomingly and neatly diessed, and diessed 
alike I think the whole staff was female, with the exception 
of the stew^ard or manager 

My first inquiries weie diiected to the wages of this staff , 
because, if any establishment claimmg to be self-suppoiting, 
live upon the spoliation of anybody or an;y thing, oi eke out 
a feeble existence by poor mouths and beggaily lesouices (as 
too many so called Mechanics’ Institutions do), I make bold 
to express my Uncommercial opinion that it has no business 
to live, and had better die It was made clear to me by 
the account books, that every person employed was propeily 
paid My next inquiries were directed to the quality ot the 
provisions purchased, and to the teims on which they weie 
bought It was made equally clear to me that the quality 
was the very best, and that all bills weie paid w’^eekly My 
next inquiries were directed to the balance sheet for the last 
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two weeks — only the third and fouith of the establishment’s 
career It was made equally clear to me, that after every- 
thing bought was paid for, and after each week was charged 
with its full shaie of wages, rent and taxes, depreciation of 
plant in use, and interest on capital at the rate of four 
per cent per annum, the last week had yielded a piofit of 
(in round numbeis) one pound ten , and the previous v eek 
a profit of six pounds ten By this time I felt that I had 
a healthy appetite for the dmneis 

It had just struck twelve, and a quick succession of faces 
had alieady begun to appear at a little window in the wall 
of the partitioned space where I sat looking over the books 
Within this little window, like a pay-box at a theatre, a neat 
and brisk young woman presided to take money and issue 
tickets Every one coming in must take a ticket Either 
the fouipence-halfpenny ticket for the upper room (the most 
popular ticket, I think), or a penny ticket foi a bowl of 
soup, or as many penny tickets as he or she choose to buy 
For three penny tickets one had quite a wide range of choice 
A plate of cold boiled beef and potatoes , or a plate of cold 
ham and potatoes , or a plate of hot minced beef and 
potatoes , or a bowl of soup, biead and cheese, and a plate 
of plum-pudding Touching what they should have, some 
customers on takmg their seats fell into a leverie— became 
mildly distracted — ^postponed decision, and said in bewilder- 
ment, they would think of it One old man I noticed 
when I sat among the tables m the lower room, who was 
startled by the bill of faie, and sat contemplating it as if 
it were something of a ghostly nature The decision of the 
boys was as rapid as their execution, and always included 
pudding 

There were several women among the diners, and several 
clerks and shopmen There weie carpenters and painters 
from the neighbouring buddings under repaii, and there 
were nautical men, and there w^ere, as one dinei observed to 
me, ‘^some of most sorts ” Some w’’ere solitaiy, some came 
two together, some dined in paities of three or four, or six 
The latter talked together, but assuredly no one was louder 
than at my club in Pall Mall One young fellow whistled 
in rather a shrill manner while he waited for his dinner, but 
I was gratified to observe that he did so m evident defiance 
of my Uncommercial mdividuality Quite agreeing with 
him, on consideration, that I had no business to be there, 
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unless I dined like the lest, I “went in,” as the phrase is, 
for fourpence halfpenny 

The room of the fourpence halfpenny banquet had, like 
the lower room, a countei in it, on which were ranged 
a great number of cold poitions leady for distiibution Be- 
hmd this countei, the fragrant soup was steaming in deep 
cans, and the best-cooked of potatoes were fished out of 
smiilar receptacles Nothmg to eat was touched with the 
hand Every waitress had her own tables to attend to As 
soon as she saw a new customer seat himself at one of her 
tables, she took from the counter all his dinner — his soup, 
potatoes, meat, and pudding — piled it up dexteiously in her 
two hands, set it before him, and took his ticket This 
serving of the whole dinner at once, had been found greatly 
to simplify the business of attendance, and was also popular 
wuth the customeis who were thus enabled to vary the 
meal by \aiying the routine of dishes begmning with soup 
to day, putting soup in the middle to morrow, putting soup 
at the end the day after to-monow, and ringing similar 
changes on meat and pudding The lapidaty with which 
every new comei got served, was remarkable , and the dex- 
terity with which the waitresses (quite new to the art 
a month before) discharged their duty, was as agreeable to 
see, as the neat smartness with which they woie then dress 
and had dressed then haii 

If I seldom saw better waiting, so I certainly never ate 
better meat, potatoes, or pudding And the soup was an 
honest and stout soup, with rice and bailey m it, and “ httle 
matters for the teeth to touch,” as had been observed to me 
by my friend below’' stairs already quoted The dinner 
service, too, was neither conspicuously hideous for High 
Art nor for Low Art, but was of a pleasant and pure 
appearance Concerning the viands and their cookery, one 
last remaik I dined at my club in Pall-Mall aforesaid, 
a few days afterwards, for exactly twelve times the money, 
and not half as well 

The company thickened after one o’clock stiuck, and 
changed pretty quickly Although experience of the place 
had been so recently attainable, and although there was still 
considerable curiosity out in the street and about the on 
trance, the general tone was as good as could be, and the 
customers fell easily into the ways of the place It w’^as 
clear to me, however, that they were there to have what 
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they paid for, and to be on an independent footing To the 
best of my judgment, they might be patronised out of the 
building in a month With judicious visiting, and by dint 
of being questioned, lead to, and talked at, they might even 
be got rid of (for the next quarter of a century) m half the 
time 

This disinterested and wise movement is fraught with 
so many wholesome changes in the lives of the working 
people, and with so much good in the way of overcoming 
that suspicion which oui own unconscious impertinence has 
engendeied, that it is scarcely gracious to eiiticise details as 
yet , the rather, because it is indisputable that the manageis 
of the Whitechapel establishment most thoroughly feel that 
they are upon their honour with the customers, as to the 
minutest points of administration But, although the 
American stoves cannot loast, they can surely boil one kind 
of meat as well as another, and need not always circumsclibe 
their boiling talents within the limits of ham and beef 
The most enthusiastic admirer of those substantial, would 
piobably not object to occasional inconstancy in respect of 
pork and mutton or, especially in cold weather, to a little 
innocent trifling with Irish stews, meat pies, and toads in 
holes Another drawback on the Whitechapel establish 
ment, is the absence of beer Eeg aided merely as a question 
of policy, it is very impohtic, as havmg a tendency to send 
the working men to the public house, where gin is reported 
to be sold But, there is a much higher giound on which 
this absence of beer is objectionable It expresses distrust 
of the working man It is a fragment of that old mantle of 
patronage in which so many estimable Thugs, so darkly 
wandering up and down the moral woild, are sworn to 
muffle him Good beer is a good thing foi him, he says, 
and he likes it , the Depot could give it him good, and he 
now gets it bad Why does the Depot not give it him good 
Because he would get drunk Why does the Depdt not let 
him ha\ e a pint with his dinner, which would not make 
him drunk Because he might have had another pint, or 
another two pints, before he came Now, this distrust is 
an affront, is exceedingly mconsistent with the confidence 
the managers express in their handbills, and is a timid 
stopping short upon the stiaight highway It is unjust and 
unreasonable, also It is unjust, because it punishes the 
sober man for the vice of the drunken man It is un- 
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reasonable, because any one at all experienced in such things 
knows that the drunken workman does not get drunk 
^\here he goes to eat and drink, but where he goes to 
drink—expressly to drink To suppose that the \Aoiking 
man cannot state this question to himself quite as plainly 
as I state it here, is to suppose that he is a baby, and 
IS again to tell him in the old \^eaiisome condescending 
patiomsmg way that he must be good} poody, and do as he 
is toldy-poldy, and not be a manny panny or a voter poter, 
but fold his handy pandys, and be a childy pild} 

I found from the accounts of the Whitechapel Self 
Suppoiting Cooking Depdt, that eveiy aiticle sold in it, even 
at the prices I ha\e quoted, yields a ceitain small profit^ 
Individual speculators aie of couise already in the field, 
and are of course already appropiiatmg the name The 
classes for whose benefit the leal depots aie designed, will 
distinguish between the two kinds of enterpiise 
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There aie some small out of the way landing places on the 
Thames and the Medway, wheie I do much of my summer 
idling Kunmng water is favourable to day dreams, and 
a strong tidal rivei is the best of running water for mine 
I like to watch the great ships standing out to sea or corning 
home richly laden, the active little steam tugs confidently 
puffing with them to and from the sea horizon, the fleet of 
barges that seem to have plucked their brown and russet sails 
from the iipe tiees in the landscape, the heavy old colliers, 
light in ballast, floundeiing down before the tide, the light 
screw balks and schooners imperiously holding a straight 
course while the others patiently tack and go about, the 
yachts with their tiny hulls and great white sheets of canvas, 
the little sailing-boats bobbing to and fro on their ei rands 
of pleasure or business, and — as it is the nature of little 
people to do — making a prodigious fuss about their small 
affairs Watching these objects, I still am under no obliga- 
tion to think about them, or even so much as to see them, 
unless it perfectly suits my humour As little am I obliged 
to hear the plash and flop of the tide, the ripple at my feet, 
the clinking windlass afar off, or the humming steam ship 
paddles further away yet These, with the creaking little 
jetty on which I sit, and the gaunt high-water marks and 
low-water marks in the mud, and the broken causeway, 
and the broken bank, and the broken stakes and piles leaning 
forward as if they were vain of their personal appearance and 
looking for their reflection in the water, will melt into any 
train of fancy Equally adaptable to any purpose or to none, 
are the pasturing sheep and kine upon the marshes, the gulls 
that wheel and dip around me, the crows (well out of gunshot) 
going home from the rich harvest fields, the heron that has 
been out a fishing and looks as melancholy, up there in the 
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sky, as if it hadn’t agreed with him Everything within the 
range of the senses will, by the aid of the running vatei, 
lend itself to e\erything beyond that innge, and \^ork into 
a drowsy whole, not unlike a kind of tune, but for which 
theie IS no exact definition 

One of these landing-places is near an old fort (I can see 
the !N^ore Light from it with my pocket glass), fiom which 
fort mysteriously emerges a boy, to whom I am much indebted 
for additions to my scanty stock of knowledge He is a young 
boy, with an intelligent face buint to a dust colour by the 
summer sun, and with crisp hair of the same hue He is 
a boy in whom I have perceived nothing incompatible with 
habits of studious inquiiy and meditation, unless an e\anes- 
cent black eye (I was delicate of inquiring how occasioned) 
should be so consideied To him am I indebted for ability 
to identify a Custom house boat at any distance, and for 
acquaintance with all the forms and ceiemonies obseived by 
a homewaid-bound Indiaman coming up the n\er, when the 
Custom house officeis go aboard her But for him, I might 
never have heaid of “the dumb ague,” respecting which 
malady I am now learned Had I never sat at his feet, 
I might have finished my mortal career and ne\er known that 
when I see a white horse on a barge’s sail, that baige is 
a lime barge For piecious secrets in refeience to beer, am 
I likewise beholden to him, mvolvmg warning against the 
beer of a certain establishment, by reason of its having 
turned sour through failure in point of demand though my 
young sage is not of opinion that similar deterioration has 
befallen the ale He has also enlightened me touching the 
mushrooms of the marshes, and has gently repioved my 
Ignorance m having supposed them to be impregnated with 
saJ’t His mannei of imparting infoimation, is thoughtful, 
and appropriate to the scene As he reclines beside me, he 
pitches into the river, a httle stone or piece of grit, and then 
delivers himself oracularly, as though he spoke out of the 
centre of the spreading circle that it makes in the w’^ater He 
never improves my mind without observing this foimula 

With the wise boy — whom I know by no other name than 
the Spirit of the Port — I recently consorted on a breezy day 
when the river leaped about us and was full of life I had 
seen the sheaved com cariymg in the golden fields as I came 
down to the river, and the rosy former, watching his 
labouring men in the saddle on his cob, had told me how he 
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had reaped his two hundred and sixty acres of long strawed 
corn last week, and how a better week’s work he had nevei 
done in all his days Peace and abundance were on the 
country-side in beautiful foims and beautiful colours, and 
the harvest seemed even to be sailing out to grace the 
never-reaped sea in the yellow-laden barges that mellowed 
the distance 

It was on this occasion that the Spirit of the Fort, directing 
his remarks to a certain floating iron battery lately lying in 
that leach of the river, enriched my mind with his opinions 
on naval architec^uie, and informed me that he would like to 
be an engineer I found him up to everything that is done 
in the contracting line by Messrs Peto and Brassey — cunning 
in the article of concrete — mellow m the mattei of iron — 
great on the subject of gunnery When he spoke of pile 
driving and sluice making, he left me not a leg to stand on, 
and I can never sufliciently acknowledge his forbearance 
with me in my disabled state While he thus discoursed, 
he several times directed his eyes to one distant quarter of 
the landscape, and spoke with vague mysterious awe of “the 
Yard ” Pondering his lessons after we had parted, I be 
thought me that the Yaid was one of our large public 
Dockyards, and that it lay hidden among the crops down m 
the dip behind the windmills, as if it modestly kept itself 
out of view in peaceful times, and sought to trouble no man 
Taken with this modesty on the part of the Yard, I resolved 
to improve the Yard’s acquamtance 

My good opinion of the Yard’s retiring character was not 
dashed by nearer approach It resounded with the noise of 
hammers beating upon iron , and the great sheds or slips 
under which the mighty men-of wai are built, loomed 
business like when contemplated from the opposite side of 
the river For all that, however, the Yard made no display, 
but kept itself snug under hill sides of corn fields, hop- 
gardens, and orchards , its great chimneys smoking with 
a quiet — almost a lazy — air, like giants smoking tobacco , and 
the great Shears mooied off it, looking meekly and inoffen- 
sively out of proportion, like the Giraffe of the machinery 
creation The stoie of cannon on the neighbouring gun- 
wharf, had an innocent toy like appearance, and the one 
red coated sentry on duty over them was a mere toy figure, 
with a clock-work movement As the hot sunlight sparkled 
on him he might have passed for the identical little man who 
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had the little gun, and whose bullets they w^eie made of 
lead, lead, lead 

Crobsing the river and landing at the Stans, wheie a drift 
of chii>s and weed had been trying to land befoie me and 
had not succeeded, but had got into a cornei instead, I found 
the veiy street posts to be cannon, and the aichitectuial 
ornaments to be shells And so I came to the Yard, which 
was shut up tight and strong with great folded gates, like an 
enormous patent safe These gates devouiing me, I became 
digested into the Yard, and it had, at hist, a clean-swept 
holiday air, as if it had given over w oik until next w’ar time 
Though indeed a quantity of hemp foi rope was tumbling 
out of store-houses, even theie, which would hardly be lying 
like so much hay on the white stones if the Yard were as 
placid as it pretended 

Ding, Clash, Dong, Bang, Boom, Battle, Clash, Bang, 
Clink, Bang, Dong, Bang, Clatter, bang bang BANG ^ What 
on eaith is this ^ This is, oi soon will be, the Achilles, iron 
ai mour plated ship Twelve hundi ed men are w orking at hei 
now , tw^elve hundred men w orking on stages ovei her sides, 
over her bows, over hei stern, under her keel, between hei 
decks, down in her hold, within her and without, ciawling 
and creeping into the finest cuiwes of hei lines wherever it 
is possible for men to twist Twelve hundred hammerers, 
measurers, caulkers, armourers, forgers, smiths, shipwiights, 
twelve bundled dingers, dashers, dongers, rattlers, clinkers, 
bangeis bangers bangeis ^ Yet all this stupendous uproar 
around the rismg Achilles is as nothing to the leverberations 
with which the perfected Achilles shall lesound upon the 
dreadful day when the full work is in hand for which this is 
but note of prepaiation — the day w^hen the scuppers that aie 
now fitting like great dry thiisty conduit pipes, shall run 
red All these busy figuies between decks, dimly seen 
bending at their work m smoke and fire, are as nothmg to 
the figuies that shall do work here of another kind in smoke 
and fire, that day These steam worked engmes alongside, 
helping the ship by travelling to and fro, and wafting tons 
ot iron plates about, as though they w^ere so many leaves of 
trees, would be rent limb from limb if they stood by hei for 
a minute then To think that this Achilles, monstrous com 
pound of iron tank and oaken chest, can ever swim or roll ^ 
To thmk that any force of wind and wave could ever break 
heri To think that wheiever I see a glowing led-hot iron 

K 
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point thiust out of her side from within — as I do now, there, 
and theie, and there ^ — and two watching men on a stage 
without, with bared aims and sledge-hammers, stiike at it 
fieicely, and repeat their blows until it is black and flat, I see 
a iivet being driven home, of which there are many in 
every non plate, and thousands upon thousands in the ship ^ 
To think that the difficulty I expeiience in appieciating the 
ship’s size when I am on boaid, arises fiom her being a senes 
of iron tanks and oaken chests, so that internally she is evei 
finishing and ever beginning, and half of her might be 
smashed, and yet the remaining halt suffice and be sound 
Then, to go over the side again and down among the ooze 
and wet to the bottom of the dock, in the depths of the sub- 
teiranean forest of dog shores and stays that hold her up, and 
to see the immense mass bulging out against the uppei light, 
and tapeiing down towards me, is, with great pains and much 
clambering, to arrive at an impossibility of realising that this 
is a ship at all, and to become possessed by the fancy that 
it is an enormous immovable edifice set up in an ancient 
amphitheatre (say, that at Verona), and almost filling it ^ 
Yet what would even these things be, without the tiibutary 
woikshops and the mechanical powers for piercing the non 
plates — four mches and a half thick — for rivets, shaping them 
under hydraulic pressure to the finest tapering turns of the 
ship’s lines, and paring them away, with knives shaped like 
the beaks of strong and cruel birds, to the nicest requirements 
of the design ^ These machines of tremendous force, so easily 
directed by one attentive face and presiding hand, seem to 
me to have in them something of the retiimg character of 
the Yaid ^‘Obedient monster, please to bite this mass of 
iron through and through, at equal distances, where these 
regular chalk-marks are, all round ’ Monster looks at its 
work, and lifting its ponderous head, replies, don’t par 

ticularly want to do it , but if it must be done ’ ” The 

solid metal wriggles out, hot from the monster’s crunching 
tooth, and it is done Dutiful monster, observe this other 
mass of iron It is required to be pared away, according to 
this delicately lessening and arbitrary line, which please 
to look at ” Monstei (who has been in a reverie) brings down 
its blunt head, and, much in the manner of Doctor Johnson, 
closely looks along the line — very closely, being somewhat 
near -sighted “ I don’t particularly want to do it , but if it 
must be done Monster takes another nearsighted 
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look, takes aim, and the tortuied piece writhes off, and falls, 
a hot tight-twisted snake, among the ashes The making of 
the rivets is meiely a pietty round game, played by a man 
and a boy, who put led-hot bailey sugar in a Pope Joan 
board, and immediately rivets fall out of wmdoiv , but the 
tone of the great machines is the tone of the great Yaid and 
the great country “We don’t particularly want to do it , 

but if it must be done ’ ’ 

How such a prodigious mass as the Achilles can evei be 
held by such comparatively little anchois as those intended 
for her and lying near her here, is a mystery of seamanship 
which I will refer to the wise boy For my own part, I 
should as soon have thought of tethering an elephant to 
a tent peg, or the larger hippopotamus in the Zoological 
Gardens to my shirt-pm Yonder in the ii\er, alongside 
a hulk, he two of this ship’s hollow iron masts lliey are 
large enough foi the eye, I find, and so are all hei othei 
appliances I wondei why only her anchois look small 
I have no present time to think about it, foi I am going 
to see the workshops where they make all the oais used in 
the British Navy A pietty laige pile of building, I opine, 
and a pretty long job ^ As to the building, I am soon 
disappointed, because the woik is all done in one loft And 
as to a long job — what is this'!^ Two rathei laige mangles 
with a sw^aim of butterflies hoveimg over them ? What can 
there be in the mangles that attracts bu ttei flies 

Diawmg nearer, I discern that these aie not mangles, but 
intricate machines, set with knives and saws and planes, 
which cut smooth and straight heie, and slantwise theie, 
and now cut such a depth, and now miss cutting altogether, 
according to the predestined lequiiements of the pieces of 
wood that are pushed on below them each of w Inch pieces 
is to be an oar, and is loughly adapted to that purpose before 
it takes its final leave of far off foiests, and sails foi England 
Likewise I discern that the butterflies are not true buttei flies, 
but wooden shavings, w hich, being spirted up from the w ood 
by the violence of the machineiy, and kept m rapid and not 
equal movement by the impulse of its rotation on the an, 
flutter and play, and i ise and fall, and conduct themselves as 
like butterflies as heart could wish Suddenly the noise and 
motion cease, and the buttei flies drop dead An oar has 
been made since I came m, wanting the shaped handle As 
quickly as I can follow it with my eye and thought, the 
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same oai is carried to a turning lathe A whirl and a 
Handle made Oai finished 

The exquisite beauty and efficiency of this machinery need 
no illustiation, but happen to have a pointed illustiation to- 
day A pair of oars of unusual size chance to be wanted for 
a special purpose, and they have to be made by hand Side 
by side with the subtle and facile machine, and side by side 
with the fast growing pile of oars on the flooi, a man shapes 
out these special oars with an axe Attended by no butter- 
flies, and chipping and dinting, by compaiison as leisurely 
as if he were a labouimg Pagan getting them ready against 
his decease at threescore and ten, to take with him as a 
piesent to Chaion foi his boat, the man (aged about thirty) 
plies his task The machine would make a regulation oai 
while the man wipes his forehead The man might be 
bulled m a mound made of the strips of thin broad wooden 
iibbon torn fiom the wood whirled into oars as the minutes 
fall from the clock, before he had done a forenoon’s work 
with his axe 

Passing from this wonderful sight to the Ships again — for 
my heart, as to the Yard, is where the ships are — I notice 
certain unfinished wooden walls left seasoning on the stocks, 
pending the solution of the merits of the wood and non 
question, and having an an of biding then time with surly 
confidence The names of these worthies are set up beside 
them, together with their capacity m guns — a custom highly 
conducive to ease and satisfaction in social intercourse, if it 
could be adapted to mankind By a plank moie gracefully 
pendulous than substantial, I make bold to go aboard a trans- 
port ship (iron sciew) just sent m from the contiactoi’s yaid 
to be inspected and passed She is a very gratifying 
experience, m the simplicity and humanity of her arrange- 
ments for troops, in her piovision for light and air and clean- 
liness, and in her caie for women and children It occurs 
to me, as I explore her, that I would require a handsome sum 
of money to go aboard her, at midnight by the Dockyard 
bell, and stay aboard alone till morning , for surely she must 
be haunted by a crowd of ghosts of obstinate old maitmets, 
mournfully flapping their cherubic epaulettes over the changed 
times Though still we may leain fiom the astounding ways 
and means in oui Yards now, more highly than evei to respect 
the forefatheis who got to sea, and fought the sea, and held 
the sea, without them. This remembrance puttmg me m the 
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best of tempers with an old hulk, very green as to her 
copper, and generally dim and patched, I pull off my hat to 
hei Which salutation a callow and downy faced young 
officer of Engineeis, going by at the moment, perceiving, 
appropiiates — and to which he is most heaitily 'v\elcome, 
I am suie 

Having been torn to pieces (in imagination) by the steam 
circular saws, peipendicular saws, horizontal saws, and saws 
of eccentric action, I come to the sauntering pait of my 
expedition, and consequently to the coie of my Uncommercial 
pursuits 

Eveiywheie, as I saunter up and down the Yaid, I meet 
with tokens of its quiet and retiiing character Theie is a 
gravity upon its led brick offices and houses, a staid pietence 
of having nothing woith mentioning to do, an avoidance of 
display, which I ne'v er saw^ out of England The w hite stones 
of the pavement present no other trace of Achilles and his 
twelve hundred banging men (not one of whom strikes an 
attitude) than a few occasional echoes But for a whisper in 
the air suggestive of sawdust and shavings, the oar-making 
and the saws of many movements might be miles aw ay Dowm 
below here, is the great reservoir of water wheie timber is 
steeped in various temperatures, as a part of its seasomng 
process Above it, on a tiamioad suppoited by pillais, is a 
Chmese Enchanter’s Cai, which fishes the logs up, when suffi- 
ciently steeped, and lolls smoothly away with them to stack 
them When I was a child (the Yaid being then familiar 
to me) I used to think that I should like to play at Chmese 
Enchantei , and to have that apparatus placed at my disposal 
foi the purpose by a beneficent countiy I still think that I 
should rathei like to tiy the effect of writing a book in it Its 
retirement is complete, and to go ghdmg to and fro among 
the stacks of timbei would be a convenient kind of travelling 
in foreign countries — among the foiests of North Ameiica, 
the sodden Honduras swamps, the dark pine w^oods, the 
Noiwegian frosts, and the tropical heats, rainy seasons, and 
thunder-storms The costly store of timber is stacked and 
stowed away in sequestered places, with the pervading avoid 
ance of flourish or effect It makes as little of itself as 
possible, and calls to no one “ Come and look at me ^ ” And 
yet it IS picked out from the trees of the woild , picked out 
for length, picked out foi bieadth, picked out for stiaightness, 
picked out for ciookedness, chosen with an eye to eveiy need 
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of ship and boat Strangely twisted pieces lie about, precious 
m the sight of shipwrights Saunteimg through these 
gloves, I come upon an open glade where workmen are 
examining some timbei recently deliveied Quite a pastoral 
scene, with a backgiound of river and windmill f and no 
more like War than the American States are at piesent like 
an Union 

Saunteimg among the ropemaking, I am spun into a state 
of blissful indolence, wherein my lope of life seems to be so 
untwisted by the piocess as that I can see back to very early 
days indeed, when my bad dreams — they vere frightful, 
though my more mature understanding has never made out 
why — were of an interminable sort of ropemakmg, with long 
minute filaments for strands, which, when they were spun 
home together close to my eyes, occasioned screaming Next, 
I walk among the quiet lofts of stores— of sails, spars, rigging, 
ships’ boats — detei mined to believe that somebody m 
authority wears a girdle and bends beneath the weight of 
a massive bunch of keys, and that, when such a thing is 
wanted, he comes telling his keys like Blue Beard, and opens 
such a door Impassive as the long lofts look, let the electric 
batteiy send down the word, and the shutters and doors shall 
fly open, and such a fleet of armed ships, under steam and 
under sail, shall burst foith as will charge the old Medway — 
wheie the merry Stuait let the Dutch come, while his not so 
merry sailors starved in the streets — with something worth 
looking at to cairy to the sea Thus I idle round to the 
Medway again, where it is now flood tide , and I find the 
river evincing a strong solicitude to force a way mto the dry 
dock where Achilles is waited on by the twelve hundred 
bangers, with intent to bear the whole away befoie they aie 
leady 

To the last, the Yard puts a quiet face upon it , for I make 
my way to the gates through a little quiet giove of trees, 
shading the quaintest of Dutch landing places, where the 
leaf-speckled shadow of a shipwright iiist passing away at 
the further end might be the shadow of Russian Petei him 
self So, the doors of the great patent safe at last close upon 
me, and I take boat agam somehow, thinking as the oars 
dij>, of braggart Pistol and his brood, and of the quiet 
monsteis of the Yaid, with their *‘We don’t particularly 
want to do it but if it must be done Scrunch 
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IN THE FKENCH-FLEMISH COUNTRY 

“ It is neither a bold nor a diveisified country/’ said I to 
myself, “this countiy which is three quarters Flemish, and 
a quarter French , yet it has its attractions too Though 
great lines of railway ti averse it, the trains leave it behind, 
and go puffing off to Pans and the South, to Belgium and 
Germany, to the Xoithein Sea-Coast of France, and to 
England, and merely smoke it a little in passing Then 
I don’t know it, and that is a good leason foi being heie , 
and I can’t pronounce half the long queer names I see 
inscribed over the shops, and that is anothei good reason 
foi being here, since I surely ought to leain ho\\ ” In shoit, 
I was “ here,’^ and I wanted an excuse for not going away 
fiom here, and I made it to my satisfaction, and stayed here 

What part in my decision was borne by Monsieur P Salcy, 
is of no moment, though I own to encountering that gentle- 
man’s name on a red bill on the wall, before I made up my 
mind Monsieur P Salcy, “ par permission de M le Mane,” 
had established his theatre in the whitewashed Hotel de 
Ville, on the steps of which illustrious edifice I stood And 
Monsieui P Salcy, privileged diiector of such theatre, situate 
in “ the first theatrical ariondissement of the department of 
the North,” mMted French Flemish mankind to come and 
partake of the intellectual banquet provided by his family 
of diamatic artists, fifteen subjects in number “ La Famiile 
P Salcy, composes d’aitistes dramatiques, au nombre de 15 
sujets ” 

Neither a bold nor a diversified countiy, I say again, and 
withal an untidy country, but pleasant enough to ride in, 
when the paved roads over the flats and through the hollows, 
are not too deep in black mud A country so sparely in- 
habited, that I wonder where the peasants who till and sow 
and reap the ground, can possibly dwell, and also by what 
mvisible balloons they are conveyed fiom their distant homes 
mto the fields at sunrise and back agam at sunset The 
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occasional few poor cottages and faims in this region, suiely 
cannot afford shelter to the numbeis necessary to the cultiva 
tion, albeit the work is done so very deliberately, that on 
one long harvest day I have seen, in twelve miles, about twice 
as many men and women (all told) reaping and binding 
Yet have I seen more cattle, mote sheep, moie pigs, and all 
in better case, than where theie is purer French spoken, and 
also better ricks —round swelling peg top ricks, well thatched 
not a shapeless brown heap, like the toast of a Giant’s toast- 
and water, pinned to the earth with one of the skewers out 
of his kitchen A good custom they have about here, likewise, 
of prolonging the sloping tiled roof of farm or cottage, so 
that it overhangs tliiee or four feet, carrying off the wet, and 
making a good drying place wheiein to hang up herbs, or 
implements, or what not A better custom than the popular 
one of keeping the refuse heap and puddle close before the 
house door which, although I paint my dwelling never so 
brightly blue (and it cannot be too blue for me, hereabouts), 
will bring fever inside my door Wonderful poultry of the 
French-Flemish country, why take the trouble to he poultry ^ 
Why not stop short at eggs in the rising generation, and die 
out and have done with it Parents of chickens have I seen 
this day, followed by their wretched young families, scratching 
nothing out of the mud with an air — tottering about on legs 
so scraggy and weak, that the valiant word drumsticks becomes 
a mockery when apphed to them, and the crow of the lord 
and master has been a mere dejected case of croup Carts 
have I seen, and other agricultural instruments, unwieldy, 
dislocated, monstrous Poplar tiees by the thousand fringe 
the fields and fringe the end of the fiat landscape, so that 
I feel, looking straight on before me, as if, when I pass the 
extremest fringe on the low horizon, I shall tumble over into 
space Little whitewashed black holes of chapels, with 
barred doors and Flemish msciiptions, abound at loadside 
corners, and often they are garnished with a sheaf of wooden 
crosses, like children’s swords , or, in their default, some 
hollow old tiee with a saint roosting in it, is similaily 
decorated, or a pole with a veiy diminutive saint enshrined 
aloft in a sort of sacred pigeon house Not that we are 
deficient in such decoration in the town heie, for, over at 
the chuich yonder, outside the building, is a scenic lepre 
sentation of the Crucifixion, built up with old bricks and 
stones, and made out with pamted canvas and wooden figures 
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the whole surmounting the dusty skull of some holy pei son- 
age (perhaps), shut up behind a little ashy iron grate, as if it 
were originally put there to be cooked, and the fire had long 
gone out A wmdmilly country this, though the \\ indmills 
aie so damp and rickety, that they neaily knock themsehes 
off their legs at every turn of then sails, and cieak in loud 
complaint A weaving country, too, foi in the vayside 
cottages the loom goes wearily — rattle and click, rattle and 
click — and, looking in, I see the poor v eaving peasant, man 
or woman, bending at the woik, while the child, voiking 
too, turns a little handwheel put upon the ground to suit its 
height An unconscionable monster, the loom in a small 
dwelling, asserting himself ungenerously as the biead v innei, 
stiaddling over the childien’s straw beds, ciamping the 
family in space and aii, and making himself generally objec 
tionable and tyrannical He is tiibutary, too to ugly mills 
and factories and bleaching giounds, rising out of the sluiced 
fields in an abrupt baie vay, disdaining, like himself, to be 
ornamental oi accommodating Suriounded by these things, 
here I stood on the steps of the Hotel de Ville persuaded to 
remain by the P Salcy family, fifteen diamatic subjects 
strong 

There was a Fair besides The double persuasion being 
iriesistible, and my sponge being left behind at the last 
Hotel, I made the toui of the little town to buy anothei 
In the small sunny shops — mercers, opticians, and druggist- 
grocers, with heie and there an emporium of religious images 
— the gravest of old spectacled Flemish husbands and v i\ es 
sat contemplating one anothei across bare counters, -v^hile 
the wasps, who seemed to have taken militaiy possession of 
the town, and to have placed it under wasp martial law, 
executed warlike manoeuvres in the windov s Other shops 
the wasps had entirely to themselves, and nobody caied 
and nobody came when 1 beat with a five franc p^ece upon the 
board of custom What I sought was no more to be found 
than if I had sought a nugget of Californian gold so I went, 
spongeless, to pass the evening with the Family P Salcy 

The members of the Family P Salcy were so fat and so 
like one another — fathers, mothers, sisters, biotheis, uncles, 
and aunts— that I think the local audience were much con- 
fused about the plot of the piece under representation, and 
to the last expected that everybody must turn out to be 
the long lost relative of everybody else. The Theatre was 
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established on the top story of the Hotel de Ville, and 'was 
approached by a long bare staircase, whereon, in an airy 
situation, one of the P Salcy Family — a stout gentleman 
imperfectly repressed by a belt — took the money This 
occasioned the greatest excitement of the evening , for, no 
sooner did the curtain rise on the introductory Vaudeville, 
and reveal in the person of the young lover (singing a very 
short song with his eyebrows) apparently the very same 
identical stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt, 
than everybody rushed out to the paying place, to ascertain 
whether he could possibly have put on that dress-coat, that 
clear complexion, and those arched black vocal eyebrows, in 
so short a space of time It then became manifest that this 
was anothei stout gentleman imperfectly repressed by a belt 
to whom, before the spectators had recoveied then presence 
of mind, entered a third stout gentleman impeifectly re 
pressed by a belt, exactly like him These two subjects,” 
making with the money-takei three of the announced fifteen, 
fell into conversation touching a charming young widow 
who, presently appearing, proved to he a stout lady alto 
gether irrepies&ible by any means — quite a parallel case 
to the American Negro — fouith of the fifteen subjects, and 
sister of the fifth who piesided ovei the check-department 
In good time the whole of the fifteen subjects were dramatic- 
ally presented, and we had the inevitable Ma Mfere, Ma 
Mfere^ and also the inevitable malediction d’un pere, and 
likewise the inevitable Marquis, and also the inevitable pro 
vincial young man, weak-minded but faithful, who followed 
Julie to Pans, and cued and laughed and choked all at once 
The stoiy was wrought out with the help of a virtuous 
spinning wheel in the beginning, a vicious set of diamonds 
in the middle, and a rheumatic blessmg (which ariived by 
post) from Ma M6re towards the end , the whole resulting 
in a small swoid in the body of one of the stout gentlemen 
imperfectly repressed by a belt, fifty thousand francs per 
annum and a decoration to the other stout gentleman im- 
perfectly lepressed by a belt, and an assurance fiom every- 
body to the provincial young man that if he were not 
supremely happy— which he seemed to have no reason 
whatevei for being— he ought to be This afforded him a 
final opportunity of crying and laughing and choking all at 
once and sent the audience home sentimentally delighted 
Audience more attentive oi better behaved theie could not 
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possibly be, though the places of second rank m the Theatie 
of the Family P Salcy weie sixpence each in English 
money, and the places of fiist rank a shilling How the 
fifteen subjects evei got so fat upon it, the kind Heavens 
know 

What gorgeous china figuies of knights and ladies, gilded 
till they gleamed again, I might haxe bought at the Fair foi 
the garniture of my home, if I had ) een a Fiench-Flemish 
peasant, and had had the moneys What shining coffee 
cups and sauceis I might have won at the turntables, if 
I had had the luck ^ Eavishing peifumeiy also, and sweet- 
meats, I might have speculated in, oi I might ha\e filed for 
piizes at a multitude of little dolls in niches, and might 
have hit the doll of dolls, and won fiancs and fame Or, 
bemg a Fiench Flemish youth, I might ha\e been diawn 
in a handcait by my compeeis, to tilt foi municipal re 
wards at the watei quintain , w hich, unless I sent my lance 
clean thiough the iing, emptied a full bucket o\ei me, to 
fend off which, the competitois wore grotesque old scare- 
crow hats Oi, being Fiench Flemish man oi woman, boy 
or girl, I might have ended all night on my hobby horse in 
a stately cavalcade of hobby-hoises foui abieast, interspersed 
with triumphal cars, going lound and round and round and 
round, we the goodly company singing a ceaseless choius to 
the music of the bairel organ, dium, and cymbals On the 
whole, not more monotonous than the Eing m Hyde Park, 
London, and much meirier, for when do the circling com- 
pany sing chorus, thoe^ to the ban el organ, when do the 
ladies embrace then horses round the neck w ith both arms, 
when do the gentlemen fan the ladies with the tails of their 
gallant steeds On all these i evolving delights, and on 
their own especial lamps and Chinese lanterns revolving 
with them, the thoughtful weaver-face brightens, and the 
Hotel de Ville sheds an illuminated line of gaslight while 
above it, the Eagle of Fiance, gas outlined and appaiently 
afidicted with the pievailing mfiimities that have lighted on 
the poultry, is in a very undecided state of policy, and as 
a bird moulting Flags flutter all around Such is the 
prevailing gaiety that the keeper of the piison sits on the 
stone steps outside the prison-door, to have a look at the 
w^'orld that is not locked up , while that agreeable retieat, 
the wine-shop opposite to the prison m the prison-alley (its 
sign La Tianquilhte, because of its charming situation), 
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lesounds with the voices of the shepherds and shephei desses 
who resoit theie this festi\e night And it reminds me 
that only this afternoon, I saw a shephei d in trouble, tend 
ing this way, over the jagged stones of a neighbouiing 
stieet A magnihcent sight it was, to behold him in his 
blouse, a feeble little jogtiot rustic, swept along by the 
wind of two immense gendarmes, in cocked hats for which 
the street was haidly wide enough, each crrrying a bundle 
of stolen propel ty that would not have held his shoulder 
knot, and clanking a sabre that dwarfed the prisonei 

“Messieurs et Mesdames, I piesent to you at this Pair, 
as a mark of my confidence in the people of this so renowned 
town, and as an act of homage to then good sense and fine 
taste, the Ventriloquist, the Ventriloquist ^ Further, Mes 
sieurs et Mesdames, I piesent to you the Face Maker, the 
Physiognomist, the great Changer of Countenances, who 
transforms the features that Heaven has besto^^ed upon him 
into an endless succession of surprising and evtraordinaiy 
visages, compiehending. Messieurs et Mesdames, all the con 
tortions, energetic and expressive, of which the human face 
IS capable, and all the passions of the human heart, as Lo\ e, 
Jealousy, Revenge, Hatred, Avarice, Despair^ Hi hi. Ho 
ho, Lu lu, Come in ^ ” To this effect, with an occasional 
smite upon a sonorous kind of tambourine — bestowed with 
a will, as if it repiesented the people who won’t come in — 
holds forth a man of lofty and severe demeanour , a man 
in stately uniform, gloomy with the knowledge he possesses 
of the inner secrets of the booth “Come in, come in^ 
Your opportunity presents itself tonight, to moirow it 
will be gone for ever To morrow morning by the Express 
Tram the railroad will reclaim the Ventriloquist and the 
Face Maker ^ Algeria will reclaim the Ventriloquist and 
the Face Maker ^ Yes ^ For the honour of their country 
they have accepted propositions of a magnitude incredible, 
to appear in Algeria See them for the last time before 
their departure ^ We go to commence on the instant 
Hi hi ^ Ho ho ^ Lu lu ^ Come in ^ Take the money that 
now ascends, Madame , but after that, no more, for we com 
mence ^ Come in ^ ” 

Nevertheless, the eyes both of the gloomy Speaker and of 
Madame receivmg sous in a muslin bower, survey the crowd 
pietty sharply after the ascending money has ascended, to 
detect any lingering sous at the turning point “ Come in, 
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come in ^ Is theie any more money, Madame, on the point 
of ascending*? If so, we wait for it If not, we com 
mence ’ ” The orator looks back over his shoulder to say it, 
lashing the spectatois with the conviction that he beholds 
through the folds of the drapery mto wdiich he is about to 
plunge, the Ventiiloquist and the FaceMakei Se\eral 
sous burst out of pockets, and ascend “ Come up, then, 
Messieuis ^ ” exclaims Madame in a shrill voice, and beckon 
mg with a bejewelled finger Come up * This presses 
Monsieur has commanded that they commence ^ ” Monsieur 
dives into his Interioi, and the last half-dozen of us follow 
His Interior is compaiatively seveie , his Exterior also A 
true Temple of Art needs nothing but seals, diapeiy, a small 
table with tw’-o moderator lamps hanging over it, and an 
ornamental looking-glass let into the wall Monsieur in 
uniform gets behind the table and suiveys us with disdain, 
his forehead becoming diabolically intellectual under the 
moderators Messieuis et Mesdames, I present to you the 
Ventriloquist He will commence with the celebiated Ex- 
perience of the bee in the window’' The bee, apparently the 
veritable bee of Nature, wall ho\er m the wundow^, and about 
the room He will be with difficulty caught in the hand of 
Monsieur the Ventiiloquist — he will escape — he will again 
hover — at length he will be recaptured by Monsieur the 
Ventiiloquist, and will be with difficulty put into a bottle 
Achieve then. Monsieur ^ ” Here the pioprietor is replaced 
behind the table by the Ventriloquist, w^ho is thin and 
sallow, and of a weakly aspect While the bee is in pio 
giess, Monsieur the Piopiietor sits apart on a stool, 
immeised in dark and remote thought The moment the 
bee IS bottled, he stalks forward, eyes us gloomily as we 
applaud, and then announces, sternly waving his hand 
‘^The magnificent Experience of the child with the whoop- 
ing cough ^ ” The child disposed of, he starts up as befoie 
^‘The superb and extraordinary Experience of the dialogue 
between Monsieur Tatambour in his diningroom, and his 
domestic Jerome, in the cellar , concluding with the song- 
sters of the grove, and the Concert of domestic Farm } aid 
animals ” All this done, and well done, Monsieur the Ven- 
triloquist withdraws, and Monsieur the Face-Maker bursts 
in, as if his retinng-ioom were a mile long instead of a ;yard 
A corpulent httle man in a large white waistcoat, with a 
comic countenance, and with a wig in his band Irreverent 
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disposition to laugh instantly checked by the ti emend ous 
giavity of the Face Maker, who intimates in his bow that if 
we expect that sort of thing we aie mistaken A veiy little 
shaving glass with a leg behind it is handed in, and placed 
on the table befoie the Face Maker ‘^Messieuis et Mes 
dames, with no other assistance than this mirroi and this 
wig, I shall have the honour of showing you a thousand 
characteis ” As a preparation, the Face Maker with both 
hands gouges himself, and turns his mouth inside out He 
then becomes fiightfully grave again, and says to the Pio- 
prietoi, “I am ready Piopiietor stalks forth fiom bale- 
ful reverie, and announces ‘‘The Young Conscript » ” Face 
Maker claps his wig on, hind side befoie, looks in the glass, 
and appears above it as a conscript so very imbecile and 
squinting so extiemely hard, that I should think the State 
would never get any good of him Thunders of applause 
Face Maker dips behind the looking-glass, brings his own 
hair forward, is himself again, is awfully grave “A distin- 
guished inhabitant of the Faubourg St Germain ” Face- 
Maker dips, rises, is supposed to be aged, blear e} ed, tooth- 
less, slightly palsied, supernaturally polite, evidently of 
noble biith ‘‘ The oldest member of the Corps of Invalides 
on the fete day of his master ” Pace Makei dips, uses, weais 
the wig on one side, has become the feeblest military bore 
in existence, and (it is clear) would he fiightfully about his 
past achievements, if he weie not confined to pantomime 
“ The Misei ’ ” Face-Maker dips, rises, clutches a bag, and 
eveiy haii of the wig is on end to express that he lives in 
continual dread of thieves “ The Genius of Fiance ^ ’’ Face- 
Maker dips, rises, wig pushed back and smoothed fiat, little 
cocked hat (aitfully concealed till now) put a top of it, Face- 
Maker’s white waistcoat much advanced, Face-Maker’s left 
hand in bosom of white w aistcoat, Face-Maker’s right hand 
behind his back Thunders This is the first of three 
positions of the Genius of France In the second position, 
the Face Maker takes snuff , in the third, rolls up his right 
hand, and surveys illimitable armies through that pocket- 
glass The Face Maker then, by putting out his tongue, and 
wearing the wig nohow in particular, becomes the Village 
Idiot The most remarkable feature in the whole of his 
ingenious performance, is, that whatever he does to disguise 
hmiself, has the effect of lendering him rather more like 
himself than he w’-as at first 
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There were peep shows in this Fair, and I had the pleasure 
of recognising several fields of glory with which I became 
well acquainted a year or two ago as Ciimean battles, now 
doing duty as Mexican victoiies The change was neatly 
effected by some extra smoking of the Russians, and by 
permitting the camp followers fiee lange in the foieground 
to despoil the enemy of then unifoims As no British 
troops had ever happened to bo within sight when the artist 
took his original sketches, it followed fortunately that none 
were in the w^ay now 

The Fair wound up wuth a ball Respecting the particulai 
night of the week on which the ball took place, I decline 
to commit myself, meiely mentioning that it was held in 
a stable yard so \eiy close to the railway, that it is a meicy 
the locomotive did not set fiie to it (In Scotland, I sup 
pose it would have done so ) Iheie, in a tent prettily 
decorated with looking glasses and a myiiad of toy flags, the 
people danced all night It w^as not an expensive lecieation, 
the price of a double ticket foi a cavaliei and lady being one 
and thieepence in English money, and e\en of that small 
sum fivepence was leclaimable for ‘ consommation ” which 
word I venture to translate into lefieshments of no greater 
strength, at the strongest, than ordinary wine made hot, 
with sugar and lemon in it It was a ball of great good 
humour and of great enjo5^ment, though very many of the 
dancers must have been as poor as the fifteen subjects of the 
P Salcy Family 

In shoit, not having taken my own pet national pint pot 
with me to this Fan, I was veiy well satisfied with the 
measure of simple enjoyment that it pouied into the dull 
French-Flemish country life How dull that is, I had an 
opportunity of considering when the Fair was o^er — when 
the tri coloured flags were withdiawm from the windows of 
the houses on the Place where the Fair w^as held — when the 
windows were close shut, apparently until next Fair-time — 
when the Hotel de Ville had cut off its gas and put away 
its eagle — ^when the two paviours, whom I take to foim the 
entile pavmg population of the town, w ere ramming dow n 
the stones which had been pulled up for the erection of 
decorative poles —when the jailer had slammed his gate, and 
sulkily locked himself in with his ehaiges But then, as 
I paced the ring which marked the track of the departed 
hobbyhorses on the marketplace, pondeiing in my mmd 
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how long some hobby horses do leave their tiacks in public 
ways, and how difficult they are to eiase, my eyes weie 
greeted with a goodly sight I beheld four male personages 
thoughtfully pacing the Place together, in the sunlight, 
evidently not belonging to the town, and having \xpoTL them 
a certain loose cosmopolitan air of not belonging to any 
town One was clad in a suit of white canvas, anothei in 
a cap and blouse, the third in an old military frock, the 
fourth in a shapeless diess that looked as if it had been 
made out of old umbrellas All v ore dust coloured shoes 
My heart beat high , for, in those four male peisonages, 
although complexionless and eyebiowless, I beheld four sub 
3ects of the Family P Salcy Blue-bearded though they 
were, and bereft of the youthful smoothness of cheek which 
IS imparted by what is termed in Albion a ‘^Whitechapel 
shave ” (and which is, in fact, whitening, judiciously applied 
to the jaws with the palm of the hand), I recognised them 
As I stood admiring, there emei ged from the yaid of a 
lowly Cabaret, the excellent Ma M^re, Ma Mere, vith the 
words, “The soup is seived,” woids which so elated the 
subject in the canvas suit, that when they all ran m to 
paitake, he went last, dancing with his hands stuck angu 
laxly into the pockets of his canvas trousers, aftei the 
Pierrot manner Glancing down the Yaid, the last I saw 
of him was, that he looked in through a window (at the 
soup, no doubt) on one leg 

Full of this pleasure, I shortly afterwards departed from 
the town, little dieammg of an addition to my good fortune 
But more was in reserve I went by a tram which was 
heavy with third-class carriages, full of young fellows (well 
guarded) who had diawn unlucky numbers in the last con- 
sciiption, and were on then way to a famous French garrison 
town where much of the raw military material is worked up 
into soldiery At the station they had been sitting about, 
in their threadbare homespun blue garments, with their poor 
little bundles under their arms, covered with dust and clay, 
and the various soils of France , sad enough at heait, most 
of them, but putting a good face upon it, and slapping their 
breasts and singing choruses on the smallest provocation , 
the gayer spirits shouldering half loaves of black bread 
speared upon their walking sticks As we went along, they 
were audible at every station, chorusing wildly out of tune, 
and feignmg the highest hilanty After a while, however, 
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they began to leave off singing, and to laugh naturally, while 
at inteivals theie mingled ’w ith then laughter the barking of 
a dog Now, I had to alight shoit of their destination, and, 
as that stoppage of the train was attended with a quantity 
of horn blowing, bell ringing, and proclamation of what 
Messieurs les Voyageurs were to do, and weie not to do, m 
order to reach their respective destinations, I had ample 
leisure to go foiw^'ard on the platfoim to take a parting look 
at my lecruits, whose heads were all out at window, and 
who were laughing like delighted children Then I pei 
ceived that a large poodle with a pink nose, who had been 
their travelling companion and the cause of their miith, 
stood on his hind legs presenting arms on the extreme verge 
of the platform, ready to salute them as the tram went oif 
This poodle woie a military shako (it is unnecessary to add, 
very much on one side over one eye), a little military coat, 
and the regulation white gaiters He was armed wuth a 
little musket and a little sword bayonet, and he stood pie 
senting arms in perfect attitude, with his unobscuied eye on 
his master or superior officer, who stood by him So admir 
able was his discipline, that, when the tram moved, and he 
was greeted wuth the parting cheers of the recruits, and also 
with a shower of centimes, several of W'’hich struck his 
shako, and had a tendency to discompose him, he remained 
staunch on his post, until the tram was gone He then 
resigned his arms to his officer, took off his shako by rubbing 
his paw over it, diopped on foui legs, bringing his uniform 
coat into the absurdest relations with the overarching skies, 
and ran about the platform in his white gaiteis, wagging his 
tail to an exceeding great extent It struck me that there 
was more waggery than this in the poodle, and that he 
knew that the recruits would neither get through their 
exercises, nor get rid of their unifoims, as easily as he , 
revolving which m my thoughts, and seeking in my pockets 
some small money to bestow upon him, I casually diiected 
my eyes to the face of his supeiior officer, and m him beheld 
the Face Maker ^ Though it was not the way to Algeiia, 
but quite the reverse, the military poodle’s Colonel was the 
Face Makei m a dark blouse, with a small bundle dangling 
over his shoulder at the end of an umbrella, and taking a 
pipe fiom his breast to smoke as he and the poodle went 
their mysterious way 
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My voyages (in paper boats) among savages often yield mo 
mattei for reflection at home It is cuiious to tiace the 
savage in the civilised man, and to detect the hold of some 
savage customs on conditions of society rather boastful of 
being high above them 

I wonder, is the Medicine Man of the North Ameiican 
Indians nevei to be got rid of, out of the North Amencan 
country He comes into my Wigwam on all manner of 
occasions, and with the absuidest Medicine ” I always find 
it extremely difficult, and I often find it simply impossible, 
to keep him out of my Wigwam For his legal ‘‘ Medicme ” 
he sticks upon his head the hair of quadrupeds, and plasteis 
the same with fat, and dirty white powder, and talks a 
gibberish quite unknowm to the men and squaws of his tube 
For his religious “ Medicme ” he puts on puffy white sleeves, 
little black aprons, large black waistcoats of a peculiar cut, 
collarless coats with Medicine button holes, Medicine stock 
mgs and gaiters and shoes, and tops the whole with a 
highly grotesque Medicinal hat In one respect, to be sure, 
I am quite free from him On occasions when the Medicine 
Men in general, together with a large number of the miscel- 
laneous inhabitants of his village, both male and female, are 
presented to the prmcipal Chief, his native ‘‘Medicine ” is 
a comical mixture of old odds and ends (hired of traders) 
and new things in antiquated shapes, and pieces of led cloth 
(of which he is particularly fond), and white and red and 
blue paint for the face The irrationality of this particular 
Medicine culmmates in a mock battle rush, from which many 
of the squaws are borne out, much dilapidated I need not 
observe how unlike this is to a Drawing Eoom at St James’s 
Palace 

The African magician I find it very difficult to exclude 
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from my Wigwam too This creature takes cases of death 
and mouinmg under his supeivision, and will frequently 
impoverish a whole family by his preposteious enchant- 
ments He is a gieat eatei and di inker, and always con- 
ceals a rejoicing stomach under a giieving exterior His 
chaims consist of an infinite quantity of worthless scraps, 
for which he charges \ery high He impi esses on the poor 
bereaved natives, that the moie of his follow eis they pay to 
exhibit such sciaps on their persons for an houi or tw^o 
(though they nevei saw the deceased m then li\es, and are 
put in high spirits by his decease), the more honouiably and 
piously they grieve for the dead The pool people sub 
mitiing themselves to tins conjurei, an expense e proces 
sion IS foimed, in which bits of stick, feathers of birds, 
and a quantity of other unmeaning objects besmeaied 
with black paint, aie earned in a ceitain ghastly oidei of 
which no one undei stands the meaning, if it e\er had 
any, to the brink of the gra've, and are then brought back 
again 

In the Tonga Islands e^eiything is supposed to have a 
soul, so that when a hatchet is iriepaiabty bioken, they say, 
“His immortal pait has departed , he is gone to the happy 
hunting plains ” This belief leads to the logical sequence 
that w^hen a man is buried, some of his eating and dunking 
■vessels, and some of his warlike implements, must be 
broken and buried with him Superstitious and wiong, but 
surely a more respectable superstition than the hire of antic 
scraps foi a show that has no meaning based on any sincere 
belief 

Let me halt on my Uncommeicial load, to thiow a passing 
glance on some funeial solemnities that I ha^e seen where 
ilorth Ameiican Indians, Afiican Magicians, and Tonga 
Islandeis, aie supposed not to be 

Once, I dwelt in an Italian city, wheie theie dwelt with 
me for a while, an Englishman of an amiable natuie, gieat 
enthusiasm, and no disci etion This fiiend discoveied a 
desolate stranger, mourning over the unexpected death of 
one very dear to him, in a solitary cottage among the vine 
yards of an outlying village The ciicumstances of the 
bereavement were unusually distressing , and the survivor, 
new to the peasants and the countiy, soiely needed help, 
being alone with the remains With some difficulty, but 
with the strong influence of a purpose at once gentle, dis 
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interested, and determined, my friend — Mr Kindheart — 
obtained access to the mourner, and undertook to arrange 
the burial 

There was a small Protestant cemeteiy near the city walls, 
and as Mr Kindheart came back to me, he turned into it 
and chose the spot He was always highly flushed when 
rendering a service unaided, and I knew that to make him 
happy I must keep aloof from his ministration But when 
at dinner he warmed with the good action of the day, and 
conceived the brilliant idea of comforting the mourner with 
^‘an English funeral,”! ventured to intimate that I thought 
that institution, which was not absolutely sublime at home, 
might piove a failure m Italian hands Howevei, Mr Kind- 
heart was so enraptured with his conception, that he pre- 
sently wrote down into the town requesting the attendance 
with to morrow’s earliest light of a certain little iipholsteiei 
This upholsterer was famous for speaking the unintelligible 
local dialect (his own) in a fai moie unintelligible manner 
than any othei man alive 

When fiom my bath next morning I overheard Mr Kind- 
heart and the upholsterer in confeience on the top of an 
echoing staircase, and when I oveiheard Mr Kmdheait 
lendering English Undertaking phrases into very choice 
Italian, and the upholsterer replying in the unknown 
Tongues , and when I furthermore lemembeied that the 
local funerals had no resemblance to English funerals , 
I became in my secret bosom apprehensive But Mi Kind- 
heart intoiined me at breakfast that measures had been taken 
to ensuie a signal success 

As the funeral was to take place at sunset, and as I knew 
to which of the city gates it must tend, I went out at 
that gate as the sun descended, and walked along the dusty, 
dusty road I had not walked far, when I encountered this 
procession 

1 Mr Kindheart, much abashed, on an immense grey 
horse 

2 A bright yellow coach and pan, diiven by a coachman 
m bright red velvet knee breeches and waistcoat (This wms 
the established local idea of State ) Both coach doors kept 
open by the coffin, which was on its side within, and sticking 
out at each 

3 Behind the coach, the mourner, for whom the coach 
was intended, walking in the dust 
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4 Concealed behind a roadside w ell for the irrigation of 
a garden, the unintelligible Upholsterer, admiring 

It matters little now Coaches of all colours are alike to 
poor Kindheart, and he rests far Noith of the little cemetery 
With the cypress-trees, by the city w^alls wheie the Mediter- 
ranean IS so beautiful 

My first funeral, a fair representative funeral aftei its kind, 
was that of the husband of a mairied servant, once my nurse 
She married for money Sally Flanders, aftei a yeai oi two 
of matrimony, became the lehct of Flanders, a small mastei 
buildei , and eithei she or Flanders had done me the honoui 
to express a desire that I should ‘‘follow ” I may have been 
seven or eight years old , — young enough, certainly, to feel 
rather alarmed by the expression, as not knowing where the 
mvitation w^'as held to teimmate, and how far I was expected 
to follow the deceased Flanders Consent being given by 
the heads of houses, I was jobbed up into what was pro 
nounced at home decent mourning (compiehending some 
body else’s shirt, unless my memory deceives me), and was 
admonished that if, when the funeral was in action, I put 
my hands in my pockets, or took my eyes out of my pocket 
handkei chief, I was personally lost, and my family disgiaced 
On the eventful day, having tried to get myself into a 
disastrous frame of mind, and having formed a very poor 
opinion of myself because I couldn’t ciy, I lepaired to Sally’s 
Sally was an excellent creatuie, and had been a good wife 
to old Flandeis, but the moment I saw her I knew that she 
was not m her own real natural state She formed a sort of 
Coat of Arms, grouped with a smelhng bottle, a handkei chief, 
an orange, a bottle of vinegar, Flanders’s sister, her own sister, 
Flanders’s brother’s wife, and two neighbouring gossips — all 
in mourning, and all ready to hold her whenever she fainted 
At sight of poor little me she became much agitated (agitating 
me much more), and having exclaimed, “0 here’s deai 
Master Uncommercial ’ ” became hysterical, and swooned 
as if 1 had been the death of her An affectmg scene fol 
lowed, dunng which I was handed about and poked at hei 
by various people, as if I were the bottle of salts Revivmg 
a little, she embraced me, said, “ You knew him well, dear 
Master Uncommercial, and he knew you^” and fainted 
agam which, as the rest of the Coat of Arms soothingly 
said, “ done her credit ” Now, I knew that she needn’t 
have fainted unless she liked, and that she wouldn’t have 
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fainted unless it had been expected of her, quite as well as 
I know it at this day It made me feel uncomfoi table and 
hypocritical besides I was not sure but that it might be 
manneis in me to faint next, and I resolved to keep my eye 
on Flanders’s uncle, and if I saw any signs of his going in 
that direction, to go too, politely But Flanders’s uncle 
(who was a weak little old retail grocer) had only one idea, 
which was that we all wanted tea , and he handed us cups 
of tea all round, mcessantly, whether we refused oi not 
There was a young nephew of Flanders’s present, to whom 
Flanders, it was rumouied, had left nineteen guineas He 
drank all the tea that was offered him, this nephew — 
amounting, I should say, to several quarts — and ate as much 
plum cake as he could possibly come by , but he felt it to 
be decent mourning that he should now and then stop in 
the midst of a lump of cake, and appear to forget that his 
mouth was full, in the contemplation of his uncle’s memory 
I felt all this to be the fault of the undertaker, who was 
handing us gloves on a teatiay as if they weie muffins, and 
tying us into cloaks (mine had to be pinned up all round, 
it was so long for me), because I knew that he was makmg 
game So, when we got out into the streets, and I con- 
stantly disarranged the procession by tumbling on the people 
before me because my handkerchief blinded my eyes, and 
tripping up the people behmd me because my cloak was so 
long, I felt that we were all making game I was truly 
Sony foi Flandeis, but I knew that it was no reason wffiy we 
should be trying (the women with their heads in hoods like 
coal scuttles with the black side outward) to keep step with 
a man in a scarf, caiiying a thmg like a mourning spy glass, 
which he was going to open presently and s\\ eep the horizon 
with I knew that we should not all have been speaking 
in one particular key note struck by the undertaker, if w’'e had 
not been making game Even in our faces we were every 
one of us as like the undertaker as if we had been his own 
family, and I perceived that this could not have happened 
unless we had been makmg game When we returned to 
Sally’s, it was all of a piece The continued impossibility 
of getting on without plum cake , the ceremonious appari- 
tion of a pair of decanters containing port and sherry and 
cork , Sally’s sister at the tea table, clinking the best 
crockery and shaking her head mournfully every time she 
looked down into the teapot, as if it were the tomb , the 
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Coat of Arms again, and Sally as befoie , lastly, the words 
of consolation administered to Sally ^\hen it \\as consideied 
light that she should “come round nicely ’ \\hich were, 
that the deceased had had “as com-foi table a funeral as 
comfortable could be ’ ” 

Other funeials ha\e I seen with giovvn up eyes, since that 
day, of which the buiden has been the same childish buiden 
Making game Real affliction, leal giief and solemnity, ha^e 
been outiaged, and the funeral has been “perfoimed ' The 
waste for which the funeial customs ot many tubes of savages 
are conspicuous, has attended these cn ilised obsequies , and 
once, and twice, have I 'SMslied m my soul that if the 'v^aste 
must be, they would let the undeitakei buiy the money, and 
let me buiy the friend 

In Fiance, upon the ’s^hole, these ceiemonies aie moie 
sensibly regulated, because they aie upon the whole less 
expensively legulaled I cannot say that I ha\e e\ei been 
much edified by the custom of tying a bib and apron on the 
front of the house of mourning, oi that I would myself par 
ticularly caie to be dii\en to my gla^e in a nodding and 
bobbing car, hke an infirm foui post bedstead by an inky 
fellow-creatuie in a cocked-hat But it may be that I am 
constitutionally insensible to the virtues of a cocked-hat In 
provincial France, the solemnities aie sufficiently hideous, 
but are few and cheap The friends and townsmen of the 
departed, in their own di esses and not masqueiading undei 
the auspices of the Afiican Conjurei, suiround the hand bier, 
and often cany it It is not consideied indispensable to stifie 
the bearers, oi even to elevate the burden on their shouldeis , 
consequently it is easily taken up, and easily set down, and 
IS carried through the sheets without the distiessing floun- 
dering and shuffling that we see at home A dirty piiest or 
two, and a dirtiei acolyte or two, do not lend any especial 
grace to the pioceedings , and I legaid with peisonal 
animosity the bassoon, which is blown at inteivals by the 
big legged priest (it is dways a big legged piiest vho blovs 
the bassoon), when his fellows combine in a lugubiious 
stalwart drawl But there is fai less of the Conjurer and the 
Medicine Man in the business than undei like cncumstances 
here The grim coaches that w e reseive expressly for such 
shows, are nonexistent, if the cemeteiy be fai out of the 
town, the coaches that are hired for othei purposes of life are 
hired for this puipose , and although the honest vehicles 
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make no pretence of being overcome, I have never noticed 
that the people in them were the worse for it In Italy, the 
hooded Members of Confraternities who attend on funerals, 
are dismal and ugly to look upon , but the services they 
render are at least voluntarily rendeied, and impoverish no 
one, and cost nothing Why should high civilisation and low 
savagery ever come together on the point of making them 
a wantonly wasteful and contemptible set of forms 

Once I lost a fiiend by death, who had been troubled 
in his time by the Medicine Man and the Conjurer, and upon 
whose limited resouices there weie abundant claims The 
Conjurer assuied me that I must positively ^ follow,'' and 
both he and the Medicine Man entertained no doubt that 
I must go m a black carnage, and must wear “ fittings " 
I objected to fittings as having nothing to do with my 
fiiendship, and I objected to the black carriage as being in 
more senses than one a job So, it came into my mind to 
try what would happen if I quietly walked, in my own way, 
fiom my own house to my friend’s burial place, and stood 
beside his open grave in my own dress and person, reverently 
listening to the best of Services It satisfied my mind, 
I found, quite as well as if I had been disguised in a hired 
hatband and scarf both trailing to my very heels, and as 
if I had cost the orphan childien, in their greatest need, ten 
guineas 

Can any one who ever beheld the stupendous absurdities 
attendant on “ A message from the Lords ” in the House of 
Commons, turn upon the Medicine Man of the poor Indians ^ 
Has he any ‘‘Medicine" m that diied skin pouch of his, so 
supremely ludicrous as the two Masters in Chancery holding 
up their black petticoats and butting their ridiculous wigs at 
Mr Speaker ^ Yet there are authorities innumerable to tell 
me — as there aie authorities innumerable among the Indians 
to tell them —that the nonsense is indispensable, and that 
its abrogation would involve most awful consequences 
What would any lational creature who had never heard of 
judicial and forensic “fittings,” think of the Couit of Com- 
mon Pleas on the first day of Term ^ Or with what an 
awakened sense of humour would Livinostone's account of 
a similar scene be peiused, if the fur and red cloth and goats' 
hair and horse hair and powdered chalk and black patches 
on the top of the head, were all at Tala Mungongo instead of 
Westminster*^ That model missionary and good brave man 
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found at least one tribe of blacks with a \eiy stiong sense of 
the ridiculous, insomuch that although an amiable and docile 
people, they never could see the Missionaiies dispose of their 
legs in the attitude of kneeling, or heai them begin a hymn 
in chorus, without bursting into roars of inepressible laughtei 
It IS much to be hoped that no member of this facetious 
tribe may ever find his way to England and get committed 
for contempt of Court 

In the Tonga Island already mentioned, theie aie a set of 
personages called Mataboos — or some such name— who aie 
the masters of all the public ceremonies, and who know the 
exact place in which every chief must sit down w hen a solemn 
public meeting takes place a meeting which bears a family 
resemblance to our own Public Dinnei, in respect of its being 
a main part of the proceedings that eveiy gentleman present 
IS required to drink something nasty These Mataboos aie 
a privileged order, so important is their avocation, and they 
make the most of their high functions A long w ay out of 
the Tonga Islands, indeed, rathei near the British Islands, 
w^as there no calhng in of the Mataboos the othei day to 
settle an earth-convulsing question of precedence, and was 
there no weighty opinion delivered on the pait of the Mata 
boos which, being interpieted to that unlucky tube of blacks 
with the sense of the ridiculous, would infallibly set the w hole 
population SCI earning with laughtei ^ 

My sense of justice demands the admission, howe^ ei, that 
this IS not quite a one-sided question If we submit ourselves 
meekly to the Medicine Man and the Conjuiei, and are not 
exalted by it, the savages may retoit upon us that we act 
more unwisely than they in other matteis wheiein we fail to 
imitate them It is a widely diffused custom among savage 
tribes, when they meet to discuss any affaii of public impoi 
tance, to sit up all night making a hoiiible noise, dancing, 
blowing shells, and (in cases w^heie they aie familiar with 
fire-arms) flying out into open spaces and letting off guns 
It IS questionable whether oui legislative assemblies might 
not take a hint from this A shell is not a melodious wind- 
mstrument, and it is monotonous , but it is as musical as, 
and not more monotonous than, my Honourable fziend’s own 
trumpet, or the tiumpet that he blows so haid for the 
Minister The uselessness of arguing with any suppoitei of 
a Government or of an Opposition, is well known Tiy 
dancing It is a better exeicise, and has the unspeakable 
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recommendation that it couldn’t be reported. The honourable 
and savage member who has a loaded gun, and has grown 
impatient of debate, plunges out of doors, fires in the air, and 
returns calm and silent to the Palaver Let the honourable 
and civilised member simdaily chaiged with a speech, dart 
into the cloisters of Westminstei Abbey in the silence of 
night, let his speech off, and come back harmless It is not 
at first sight a very lational custom to paint a broad blue 
stnpe across one’s nose and both cheeks, and a broad red 
stripe from the foiehead to the chin, to attach a few pounds 
of wood to one’s under lip, to stick fish-bones in one’s ears 
and a brass curtam ring in one’s nose, and to rub one’s body 
all over with rancid oil, as a preliminary to entering on 
business But this is a question of taste and ceremony, and 
so is the Windsor Uniform The manner of entering on the 
busmess itself is another question A council of six hundred 
savage gentlemen entirely independent of tailors, sittmg on 
their hams in a ring, smoking, and occasionally grunting, 
seem to me, accordmg to the experience I have gathered in 
niy voyages and travels, somehow to do what they come 
together for , whereas that is not at all the general expenence 
of a council of six hundied civilised gentlemen very depen- 
dent on tailors and sitting on mechanical contrivances It 
IS better that an Assembly should do its utmost to envelop 
itself in smoke, than that it should direct its endeavours to 
envelopmg the public in smoke, and I would rather it 
buried half a hundred hatchets than buried one subject 
demandmg attention 
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titbull’s alms-houses 

By the side of most i ail ways out of London, one may hee 
Alms-Houses and Eetreats (geneially with a Wing or a 
Centre wanting, and ambitious of being much bigger than 
they are), some of which aie newly-founded Institutions, 
and some old establishments transplanted Theie is a 
tendency in these pieces of architecture to shoot upward 
unexpectedly, like Jack’s beanstalk, and to be oinate in 
spires of Chapels and lanterns of Halls, which might lead 
to the embellishment of the air with many castles of 
questionable beauty but for the restraining consideration 
of expense However, the manageis, being always of a 
sanguine temperament, comfort themselves wuth plans and 
elevations of Loomings in the future, and are influenced 
in the present by philanthropy towards the railway pas- 
sengers For, the question how prosperous and promising 
the buildings can be made to look in their eyes, usually 
supersedes the lesser question how they can be turned to 
the best account foi the inmates 

Why none of the people who reside in these places ever 
look out of window, or take an airing in the piece of ground 
which is going to be a gaiden by and by, is one of the 
wonders I have added to my alw’'ays-lengthening list of the 
wonders of the woild I have got it into my mind that 
they live in a state of chronic injury and lesentment, and 
on that account refuse to decoiate the building with a human 
interest As I have known legatees deeply injuied by a 
bequest of five hundred pounds because it was not five 
thousand, and as I W’-as once acquainted with a pensioner 
on the Public to the extent of two hundred a year, who 
perpetually anathematised his Country because he was not 
in the receipt of foui, having no claim whatever to sixpence 
so perhaps it usually happens, within ceitain limits, that 
to get a httle help is to get a notion of being defiauded of 
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moie “ How do they pass then lives in this beautiful and 
peaceful placed” was the subject of my speculation with 
a visitor who once accompanied me to a charming rustic 
letreat foi old men and women a quaint ancient founda 
tion in a pleasant English county, behind a picturesque 
chuich and among rich old convent gardens There were 
but some dozen or so of houses, and we agieed that we 
would talk with the inhabitants, as they sat m their gromed 
rooms between the light of their fires and the light shining 
m at their latticed windows, and would find out They 
passed their lives in considering themselves mulcted of 
certain ounces of tea by a deaf old steward who lived among 
them in the quadrangle There was no reason to suppose 
that any such ounces of tea had ever been in existence, or 
that the old steward so much as knew what was the matter , 
— ^he passed his life in considering himself periodically de 
frauded of a birch broom by the beadle 

But it IS neither to old Alms Houses in the country, nor 
to new Alms Houses by the railroad, that these present 
Uncommercial notes relate They refer back to journeys 
made among those commonplace smoky -fronted London 
Alms Houses, with a little paved court yard in fiont en 
closed by iron ladings, which have got snowed up, as it 
were, by bricks and mortar , which were once in a suburb, 
but are now in the densely populated town, gaps m the 
busy life around them, parentheses in the close and blotted 
texts of the streets 

Sometimes, these Alms-Houses belong to a Company or 
Society Sometimes, they were established by individuals, 
and are maintained out of piivate funds bequeathed in pei 
petuity long ago My favourite among them is Titbuirs, 
which establishment is a pictuie of many Of Titbull I 
know no more than that he deceased in 1723, that his 
Christian name was Sampson, and his social designation 
Esquire, and that he founded these Alms-Houses as Dwell- 
ings for JTine Poor Women and Six Poor Men by his Will and 
Testament I should not know even this much, but foi its 
being inscribed on a grim stone very difficult to read, let 
into the fiont of the centre house of Titbull’s Alms-Houses, 
and which stone is ornamented a top with a piece of sculp- 
tured drapery resembling the effigy of TitbulTs bath towel 

Titbull’s Alms Houses are in the east of London, in a 
gieat highway, in a poor busy and thronged neighbourhood 
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Old lion and filed fish, cough diops and aitificial floweis, 
boiled pigs’ feet and household fuinituie that looks as if 
it were polished up with lip salve, umbiellas full of vocal 
hteiature and saucers full of shell fish in a gieen juice winch 
I hope IS natural to them when their health is good, garnish 
the paved sideways as you go to Titbull’s I take the 
ground to have iisen in those paits since Titbull’s time, and 
you drop into his domain by three stone steps So did 
I first diop mto it, very neaily strikmg my brows against 
Titbull’s pump, which stands with its back to the thoiough 
faie just inside the gate, and has a conceited air of reviewing 
Titbull’s pensioners 

^^And a wwse one,” said a virulent old man wuth a 
pitchei, there isn’t nowhere A haider one to w’^oik, nor 
a giudginer one to yield, there isn’t nowheie ’ ” This old 
man wore a long coat, such as we see Hogaith’s Chan men 
repiesented with, and it was of that peculiar green pea hue 
without the green, which seems to come of poverty It had 
also that peculiar smell of cupboaid which seems to come 
of poverty 

The pump is rusty, perhaps,” said I 
‘ Not said the old man, legardmg it with undiluted 
\irulence in his watery eye “ It never w^eie fit to be termed 
a pump That’s what’s the matter with %i ” 

Whose fault is that ” said I 
The old man, who had a workmg mouth which seemed 
to be trying to masticate his anger and to find that it was 
too hard and there was too much of it, replied, Them 
gentlemen ” 

“ What gentlemen ’ ” 

Maybe you’re one of ’em^ said the old man, suspi- 
ciously 

The trustees ^ ” 

I wouldn’t trust ’em myself,” said the viiulent old man 
“ If you mean the gentlemen who admmister this place, 
no, I am not one of them , nor have I ever so much as 
heard of them” 

“I wish I never heard of them,” gasped the old man 
at my time of life — with the rheumatics — drawing water 
— fiom that thing ^ ” Not to be deluded mto callmg it 
a Pump, the old man gave it another virulent look, took 
up his pitcher, and carried it into a corner dwelling-house 
shuttmg the door after him 
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Looking around and seeing that each little house was 
a house of two little rooms , and seeing that the little 
oblong courtyard in fiont was like a giaveyard foi the 
inhabitants, saving that no woid was engraven on its flat 
dry stones , and seeing that the cm rents of life and noise 
lan to and fio outside, having no moie to do with the place 
than if it were a sort of low-water maik on a lively beach , 
I say, seeing this and nothing else, I was going out at the 
gate when one of the doors opened 

“ Was you looking for anything, sir ” asked a tidy well 
favoured woman 
Eeally, no , I couldn’t say I was 
Not wanting any one, sir^i^” 

“No— at least I — piay what is the name of the elderly 
gentleman who lives in the coiner there ” 

The tidy woman stepped out to be sure of the door I 
indicated, and she and the pump and I stood all three in 
a row with our backs to the thoroughfare 

“ Oh ^ His name is Mi Battens,” said the tidy woman, 
dropping her voice 

“ I have just been talking with him ” 

“ Indeed said the tidy woman “Ho^ Iwondei Mr 
Battens talked ^ ” 

“ Is he usually so silent ” 

“ Well, Mr Battens is the oldest here — that is to say, the 
oldest of the old gentlemen — in point of residence ” 

She had a way of passing her hands ovei and under one 
another as she spoke, that was not only tidy but propitiatory , 
so I asked her if I might look at her little sitting-room ’ 
She willingly replied Yes, and we went into it together 
she leavmg the door open, with an eye as I undei stood to 
the social propiieties The door opening at once into the 
room without any intervening entry, even scandal must 
have been silenced by the precaution 
It was a gloomy little chamber, but clean, and with a mug 
of wallflower in the window On the chimney piece were 
two peacock’s feathers, a carved ship, a few shells, and 
a black profile with one eyelash, whether this portiait 
purported to be male or female passed my comprehension, 
until my hostess informed me that it was her only son, and 
“ quite a speaking one ” 

“ He IS ahve, I hope ” 

“ No, sir,” said the widow, “ he were cast away in China 
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This was said with a modest sense of its leflecting a certain 
geographical distinction on his mother 

If the old gentlemen heie are not given to talking ’’said 
I, I hope the old ladies aie*^^— not that yon are one ” 

She shook her head You see they get so cioss ” 

How is that ” 

Well, whether the gentlemen really do depiive us of any 
little matters which ought to be ours by lights, I cannot 
say for certain , but the opinion of the old ones is they do 
And Mr Battens he do even go so far as to doubt whether 
credit is due to the Foundei Foi Mr Battens he do say, 
<anyhow he got his name up b} it and he done it cheai) ” 

I am afiaid the pumj) has souied Mi Battens ” 

‘^It may be so,” letuined the tidy widow, “but the handle 
does go very haid Still, what I say to m^selt is, the 
gentlemen may not pocket the difteience between a good 
pump and a bad one, and I would wish to think well of 
them And the dwellings,” said my hostess glancing loimd 
her room , ‘‘ perhaps they weie convenient dwellings m the 
Foundei ’s time, consideied as his time, and theiefoie he 
should not be blamed But Mis Saggeis is veiy haid upon 
them ” 

Mis Saggeis is the oldest heie ^ ” 

The oldest but one Mis Quinch being the oldest, and 
have totally lost hei head ” 

And you ^ ” 

I am the youngest in lesidcnce, and consequently am 
not looked up to But wdien Mis Quinch makes a happy 
release, there will be one below me Noi is it to be ex 
pected that Mis Saggeis will j)iove heiself immoital ” 

“ True Nor Mi Battens ” 

^^Eegarding the old gentlemen,” said my widow slight 
ingly, ‘‘they count among themsehes They do not count 
among us Mi Battens is that exceptional that he have 
written to the gentlemen many times and have woiked the 
case against them Therefoie he ha\e took a highei giound 
But we do not, as a rule, gieatly leckon the old gentlemen ” 
Pursuing the subject, I found it to be tiaditionally 
settled among the poor ladies that the poor gentlemen, 
whatever their ages, weie all veiy old indeed, ana in a state 
of dotage I also disco\eied that the juniois and new- 
comers preseived, foi a time, a waning disposition to believe 
m Titbull and his trustees, but that as they gamed social 
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standing they lost this faith, and disparaged Titbull and all 
Ins works 

Impioving my acquaintance subsequently with this re- 
spected lady, whose name 'was Mis Mitts, and occasionally 
dropping in upon her with a little offering of sound Family 
Hyson in my pocket, I gradually became familiar with the 
inner politics and ways of Titbull’s Alms Houses But 
I nevei could find out who the trustees were, or ^here they 
were it being one of the fixed ideas of the place that those 
authoiities must be vaguely and mysteriously mentioned as 
^Hhe gentlemen only The secretary of “ the gentlemen ” 
was once pointed out to me, evidently engaged in championing 
the obnoxious pump against the attacks of the discontented 
Mr Battens , but I am not in a condition to repoit fuithei 
of him than that he had the spiightly bearing of a lawyer’s 
clerk I had it fiom Mrs Mitts’s lips in a very confidential 
moment, that Mi Battens was once ‘‘had up befoie the 
gentlemen ” to stand or fall by his accusations, and that an 
old shoe was thrown after him on his departure from the 
building on this diead eirand, — not ineffectually, foi, the 
interview resulting in a plumber, was considered to have 
encircled the temples of Mr Battens with the wieath of 
victory 

In TitbulFs Alms Houses, the local society is not le- 
gaided as good society A gentleman oi lady receiving 
visitors from without, or going out to tea, counts, as it were, 
accordingly , but visitings or tea-drinkmgs interchanged 
among Titbullians do not score Such interchanges, how- 
ever, are rare, in consequence of internal dissensions oc 
casioned by Mrs Saggeis’s pail which household article 
has split TitbulFs into almost as many paities as there are 
dwellings in that precinct The extremely complicated 
nature of the conflicting articles of belief on the subject 
prevents my stating them here wuth my usual perspicuity, 
but I think they have all branched off from the loot-and 
trunk question, Has Mrs Saggers any light to stand her 
pail outside her dwelling*? The question has been much 
lefined upon, but roughly stated may be stated in those 
terms 

There aie two old men in TitbulFs Alms Houses who, 
I have been given to understand, knew each other in the 
world beyond its pump and iron lailmgs, when they were 
both “ in trade ’ They make the best of their reverses, 
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and are looked upon with gieat contempt They aie little 
stooping bleai eyed old men of cheeiful countenance, and 
they hobble up and down the comt yaid wagging then chins 
and talking together quite gaily This has gi\en ohence, 
and has, moreover, laised the question whethei they are 
justified in passing any othei windows than then own 
Ml Battens, howevei, peimitting them to pass hs windows, 
on the disdainful giound that then imbecility almost amounts 
to irresponsibility, they aie allowed to take then walk in 
peace They live next dooi to one anothei, and take it by 
turns to lead the newspaper aloud (that is to say, the 
newest newspaper they can get), and they play ciibbage at 
night On waim and sunny days they ha\e been known to 
go so far as to bring out two chans and sit by the non 
railings, looking forth , but this low conduct, being much 
lemarked upon thioughout Titbull’s, they weie deterred b} 
an outraged public opinion fiom lepeating it Theie is 
a rumour — but it may be malicious — that they hold the 
memory of Titbull in some weak sort of veneiation, and that 
they once set off togethei on a pilgrimage to the parish 
chuichyaid to find his tomb To this, peihaps, might be 
traced a geneial suspicion that they aie spies of ‘ the gentle- 
men ” to which they weie supposed to have given coloui 
m my own piesence on the occasion of the weak attempt at 
justification of the pump by the gentlemen’s cleik , when 
they emerged bareheaded fiom the doors of then dwellings, 
as if then dwellings and themselves constituted an old 
fashioned weather glass of double action with tw o figures of 
old ladies inside, and defeientially bowed to him at inteivals 
until he took his depaituie They aie undei stood to be 
perfectly friendless and relationless Unquestionably 
the two pool fellows make the very best of then lives 
in Titbull’s Alms-Houses, and unquestionably they are 
(as before mentioned) the subjects of unmitigated contempt 
there 

On Satuiday nights, when there is a gi eater stn than 
usual outside, and when itinerant vendors of miscellaneous 
wares even take their stations and light up then smoky 
lamps befoie the iron lailmgs, Titbull’s becomes fluiried 
Mrs Saggeis has her celebiated palpitations of the heait, foi 
the most part, on Satuiday nights But Titbull’s is unfit to 
strive with the iipioai of the stieets in any of its phases 
It is religiously believed at TitbulTs that people push moie 

L 
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than they used, and likewise that the foremost object of the 
population of England and Wales is to get you down and 
trample on you Even of railroads they know, at TitbulFs, 
little moie than the shiiek (which Mis Saggers says goes 
through her, and ought to be taken up by Government) , 
and the penny postage may even yet be unknown there, 
foi I have never seen a letter delivered to any inhabitant 
But there is a tall straight sallow lady resident m Numbei 
Seven, TitbulFs, who never speaks to anybody, who is sur 
rounded by a supeistitious halo of lost wealth, who does hei 
household work m housemaid’s gloves, and who is secretly 
much deferied to, though openly cavilled at, and it has 
obscurely leaked out that this old lady has a son, grandson, 
nephew, or other relative, who is ^^a Contractor,” and who 
would think it nothing of a job to knock down Titbull’s, 
pack it off into Cornwall, and knock it together again An 
immense sensation was made by a gipsy-party calling in 
a spring van, to take this old lady up to go for a day’s 
pleasure into Epping Forest, and notes were compared as 
to which of the company was the son, grandson, nephew, 
or other relative, the Contractor A thickset personage 
with a white hat and a cigar m his mouth, was the favourite 
though as TitbulFs had no other reason to believe that the 
Contractor was there at all, than that this man was supposed 
to eye the chimney stacks as if he would like to knock them 
down and cart them off, the geneial mind was much un 
settled in ariiving at a conclusion As a way out of this 
difficulty, it concentrated itself on the acknowledged Beauty 
of the paity, eveiy stitch in whose diess was verbally un 
ripped by the old ladies then and there, and whose “ goings 
on ” with another and a thmnei personage in a white hat 
might have suffused the pump (where they were principally 
discussed) with blushes, for months afterwards Herein 
TitbulFs was to TitbulFs true, for it has a constitutional 
dislike of all strangers As concerning innovations and 
improvements, it is always of opinion that what it doesn’t 
want itself, nobody ought to want But I think I have met 
with this opinion outside TitbulFs 

Of the humble treasures of furniture brought into Tit- 
bulFs by the inmates when they establish themselves in 
that place of contemplation for the lest of then days, by far 
the greater and more valuable pait belongs to the ladies 
I may claim the honoui of having eithei crossed the 
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threshold, or looked in at the door, of every one of the 
nine ladies, and I have noticed that they are all particular 
in the article of bedsteads, and maintain favouiite and long- 
established bedsteads and bedding as a legular part of their 
rest Geneially an antiquated chest of drawers is among 
their cheiished possessions , a tea tray always is I know 
of at least two rooms in which a little tea kettle of genuine 
burnished copper, vies with the cat in winking at the fire , 
and one old lady has a tea urn set forth in state on the top 
of her chest of drawers, which urn is used as her library, 
and contains four duodecimo volumes, and a black boideied 
newspaper giving an account of the funeral of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Chailotte Among the poor old 
gentlemen there are no such niceties Their furniture has 
the air of being contributed, hke some obsolete Literai*v 
Miscellany, ^‘by several hands,” their few chairs never 
match , old patchwork coverlets linger among them , and 
they have an untidy habit of keeping their wardrobes m 
hat-boxes When I recall one old gentleman who is rather 
choice in his shoe brushes and blacking bottle, I have 
summed up the domestic elegances of that side of the 
building 

On the occurrence of a death in Titbull’s, it is invaiiably 
agreed among the survivors — and it is the only subject on 
which they do agree — that the departed did something *‘to 
bring it on ” Judging by TitbulFs, I should say the human 
race need never die, if they took care But they don’t take 
care, and they do die, and when they die m Titbull’s they 
are buried at the cost of the Foundation Some provision 
has been made for the purpose, in virtue of which (I record 
this on the strength of having seen the funeral of Mrs Quinch) 
a lively neighbouring undertaker dresses up four of the old 
men, and four of the old women, hustles them into a pio- 
cession of four couples, and leads off with a large black 
bow at the back of his hat, looking over his shoulder at 
them airily from time to time to see that no member of the 
party has got lost, or has tumbled down , as if they were a 
company of dim old dolls 

Resignation of a dwelling is of very rare occurrence in 
Titbull’s A story does obtain there, how an old lady’s son 
once drew a prize of Thirty Thousand Pounds in the Lot 
tery, and piesently drove to the gate in his own carnage, 
with Fiench Horns playing up behind, and whisked his 
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mothei away, and left ten guineas foi a Feast But I have 
been unable to substantiate it by any evidence, and legaid 
it as an Alms House Fairy Tale It is curious that the 
only proved case of resignation happened within my know 
ledge 

It happened on this wise There is a sharp competition 
among the ladies respecting the gentility of their visitois, 
and I have so often observed visitors to be dressed as for a 
holiday occasion, that I suppose the ladies to have besought 
them to make all possible display when they come In 
these circumstances much excitement was one day occa 
sioned by Mrs Mitts receiving a visit from a Greenwich 
Pensioner He was a Pensioner of a bluif and warlike 
appearance, with an empty coat sleeve, and he was got up 
with unusual care , his coat buttons were extremely bright, 
he wore his empty coat sleeve m a gi aceful festoon, and he 
had a walking-stick in his hand that must have cost money 
When, with the head of his walking stick, he knocked at 
Mrs Mitts’s door — there are no knockers in TitbulFs — Mrs 
Mitts was overheard by a next-door neighboui to utter a cry 
of surprise expressing much agitation , and the same neigh 
hour did afterwards solemnly affirm that when he was 
admitted into Mrs Mitts’s loom, she heard a smack Heard 
a smack which was not a blow 
,Theie was an air about this Greenwich Pensioner when 
he took his departuie, which imbued all Titbull’s with the 
conviction that he was coming again He was eagerly 
looked foi, and Mrs Mitts was closely watched In the 
meantime, if anything could have placed the unfortunate 
SIX old gentlemen at a greater disadvantage than that at 
which they chronically stood, it would have been the ap 
parition of this Greenwich Pensioner They were well 
shrunken already, but they shrunk to nothing in comparison 
with the Pensioner Even the poor old gentlemen them- 
selves seemed conscious of their inferiority, and to know 
submissively that they could never hope to hold their own 
against the Pensioner with his warlike and maritime expe 
rience in the past, and his tobacco money in the present 
his chequered career of blue water, black gunpowder, and 
red bloodshed foi England, home, and beauty 

Before thiee weeks were out, the Pensioner reappeared 
Again he knocked at Mis Mitts’s door with the handle of 
his stick, and again was he admitted But not again did 
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he depart alone, for Mrs Mitts, in a bonnet identified as 
having been re embellished, went out walking with him, 
and stayed out till the ten o’clock beer, Gieenwich time 
There was now a truce, even as to the troubled wateis of 
Mrs Saggers’s pail, nothing was spoken of among the 
ladies but the conduct of Mis Mitts and its blighting influ 
ence on the reputation of TitbuU’s It was agreed that 
Mr Battens ought to take it up,” and Mi Battens was 
communicated with on the subject That unsatisfactory 
individual replied “ that he didn’t see his way yet,” and it 
was unammously voted by the ladies that aggiavation was 
in his natuie 

How it came to pass, with some appearance of inconsis- 
tency, that Mis Mitts was cut by al^the ladies and the 
Pensioner admired by all the ladiesf^atteis not Before 
another week was out, Titbull’s was startled by another 
phenomenon At ten o’clock in the forenoon appeared a 
cab, containing not only the Greenwich Pensioner w ith one 
arm, but, to boot, a Chelsea Pensioner with one leg Both 
dismounting to assist Mrs Mitts into the cab, the Gieen 
wich Pensioner bore her company inside, and the Chelsea 
Pensioner mounted the box by the diner his wooden 
leg sticking out after the manner of a bowsprit, as if m 
jocular homage to his friend’s seagoing careei Thus 
the equipage drove away No Mrs Mitts returned that 
night 

What Mr Battens might have done m the matter of 
taking it up, goaded by the infuriated state of public feeling 
next morning, was anticipated by another phenomenon A 
Truck, propelled by the Greenwich Pensionei and the 
Chelsea Pensioner, each placidly smoking a pipe, and j ush 
mg his warrior breast against the handle 

The display on the part of the Greenwich Pensioner of 
his marriage-hnes,” and his announcement that himself 
and friend had looked in for the fiuniture of Mrs G 
sioner, late Mitts, by no means reconciled the ladies to the 
conduct of their sister , on the contraiy, it is said that they 
appeared more than ever exasperated Ne\eitheless, my 
stiay visits to Titbull’s since the date of this occuiience, 
have confirmed me in an impression that it was a wholesome 
fillip The nine ladies aie smarter, both m mind and diess 
than they used to be, though it must be admitied that they 
despise the six gentlemen to the last extent They ha\e 
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d much greater mteiest m the external thoroughfaie too, 
than they had when I first knew Titbull's And whenevei 
I chance to be leaning my back against the pump oi 
the iron railings, and to be talking to one of the junior 
ladies, and to see that a flush has passed over her face, I 
immediately know without lookms: lound that a Gieenwich 
Pensioner has gone past 
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I ENTERTAIN SO stiong an objection to the euphonious 
softening of Ruffian into Rough, which has lately become 
popular, that I restoie the light woid to the heading of this 
papei , the lather, as my object is to dwell upon the fact 
that the Ruffian is toleiated among us to an extent that 
goes beyond all uniuffianly endurance I take the liberty 
to believe that if the Ruffian besets my life, a piofessional 
Ruffian at laige in the open streets of a gieat city, notoriously 
having no other calling than that of Ruffian, and of dis 
quieting and despoiling me as I go peacefully about my 
lawful business, mteifeiing with no one, then the Govern- 
ment under which I have the great constitutional pimlege, 
supreme honour and happiness, and all the lest of it, to 
exist, bleaks down in the dischaige of any Government's 
most simple elemental y duty 

What did I lead in the London daily papei s, in the early 
days of this last Septembei ’ That the Pohce had ‘‘At 

LENGTH SUCCEEDED IN CAPTURING TwO OF THE NOTORIOUS 
GANG THAT HAVE SO LONG INFESTED THE WATERLOO RoAD " 

Is it possible ‘f* What a wondeiful Pohce ^ Here is a straight, 
broad, public thoioughfaie of immense lesoit , half a mile 
long , gas lighted by night , with a gieat gas lighted railway 
station in it, extia the sheet lamps , full of shops , tiaveised 
by two popular cross thoroughfares of consideiable traffic , 
itself the mam road to the South of London , and the 
admirable Police have, aftei long mfestment of this dark 
and lonely spot by a gang of Ruffians, actually got hold of 
two of them Why, can it be doubted that any man of fair 
London knowledge and common lesolution, armed with the 
powers of the Law, could have captured the whole con 
federacy in a week^ 

It IS to the saving up of the Ruffian class by the Magistracy 
and Police — to the conventional pieservmg of them, as if 
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they were Partridges — that their numbei and audacity 
must be in great part referred Why is a notorious Thief 
and Ruffian ever left at laige*? He nevei turns his liberty 
to any account but violence and plunder, he never did a day’s 
woik out of gaol, he never will do a day’s work out of gaol 
As a proved notoiious Thief he is always consignable to 
piison for three months When he comes out, he is surely 
as notoiious a Thief as he was when he went in Then 
send him back again ‘‘ J ust Heaven ^ ” cries the Society 
for the protection of remonstrant Ruffians ^^Tliis is equi 
valent to a sentence of peipetual imprisonment ^ ” Precisely 
for that reason it has my advocacy I demand to have the 
Ruffian kept out of my way, and out of the way of all decent 
people I demand to have the Ruffian employed, peifoice, 
m hewing wood and drawing water somewhere for the 
geneial service, instead of hewing at her Majesty’s subjects 
and drawing their watches out of then pockets If this be 
termed an unreasonable demand, then the tax gatherer’s 
demand on me must be far more unreasonable, and cannot 
be otherwise than extortionate and unjust 

It will be seen that I treat of the Thief and Ruffian as 
one I do so, because I know the two characters to be one, 
in the vast majoiity of cases, just as well as the Police know 
it (As to the Magistracy, with a few exceptions, they know 
nothing about it but what the Police choose to tell them ) 
There are disorderly classes of men who are not thieves, 
as railway-navigatois, brickmakeis, wood-sawyers, coster 
mongers These classes are often disorderly and trouble- 
some , but it IS mostly among themselves, and at any rate 
they have their industrious avocations, they work early and 
late, and work hard The generic Ruffian — honourable 
member for what is tenderly called the Rough Element — 
IS either a Thief, or the companion of Thieves When he 
infamously molests women coming out of chapel on Sunday 
evenings (for which I would have his back scaiified often 
and deep) it is not only for the gratification of his pleasant 
instincts, but that there may be a confusion raised by which 
either he or his fi lends may profit, in the commission of 
highway robberies or in picking pockets When he gets 
a police constable down and kicks him helpless for life, it is 
because that constable once did his duty in bringing him to 
justice When he rushes into the bar of a public house and 
scoops an eye out of one of the company there, or bites his 
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eai off, ifc IS because the man he maims ga\ e evidence against 
him When he and a line of comiades extending acioss the 
footway — say of that sohtaiy mountain spur of the Abiuzzi, 
the Waterloo Road — advance to’waids me skylaiking” 
among themselves, my puise oi shut pm is m piedestined 
peril from his playfulness Always a Ruffian, ah\ a} s a Thief 
Always a Thief, always a Ruffian 

Now, when I, who am not paid to kno^\ these things 
know them daily on the evidence of my senses and 
experience, when I know that the Ruffian never jostles 
a lady m the streets, or knocks a hat off, but in order that 
the Thief may piofit, is it suipiising that I should require 
from those who me paid to know these things, prevention of 
them*? 

Look at this group at a street coiner Number one is 
a shirking fellow of five and tw enty, in an ill favoured and 
ill savoured suit, his trousers of coiduroy his coat of some 
indiscernible ground woik for the deposition of grease, his 
neckerchief like an eel, his complexion like dirty dough, 
his mangy fur cap pulled low upon his beetle blows to hide 
the prison cut of his hair His hands aie in his pockets 
He puts them theie when they aie idle as natuially as in 
other people’s pockets when they aie busy, for he knows 
that they are not roughened by work, and that they tell 
a tale Hence, whenevei he takes one out to diaw a sleeve 
across his nose — which is often, foi he has weak eyes and 
a constitutional cold in his head — he restores it to its pocket 
immediately afterwaids Number two is a burly brute of 
five-andthiity, in a tall stiff hat, is a composite as to his 
clothes of bettmg-man and fighting man , is whiskeied , has 
a staring pin in his bieast, along with his right hand , 
has insolent and cruel eyes , large shoulders , strong legs, 
booted and tipped for kicking Number thiee is forty jears 
of age , IS short, thick set, strong, and bow-legged , wears 
knee coids and white stockings, a very long sleeved waist- 
coat, a very large neckerchief doubled or trebled round his 
throat, and a crumpled white hat crowns his ghastly paich 
ment face This fellow looks like an executed postboy of 
other days, cut down from the gallows too soon, and restoied 
and preserved by express diabolical agency Numbers five, 
SIX, and seven, are hulking, idle, slouching young men, 
patched and shabby, too short in the sleeves and too tight 
in the legs, slmiily clothed, foul spoken, repulsive wretches 
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inside and out In all the party there obtains a certain 
twitching charactei of mouth and furtiveness of eye, that 
hint how the coward is lurking undei the bully The hint 
IS quite coirect, for they are a slinking sneaking set, far 
more prone to he down on their backs and kick out, when 
in difficulty, than to make a stand for it (This may account 
foi the street mud on the backs of Numbers five, six, and 
seven, being much fresher than the stale splashes on their 
legs) 

These engaging gentry a Pohce constable stands contem 
plating His Station, with a Eeserve of assistance, is veiy 
neai at hand They cannot pretend to any tiade, not 
even to be porters or messengers It would be idle if they 
did, for he knows them, and they know that he knows 
them, to be nothing but piofessed Thieves and Euffians 
He knows wheie they resoit, knows by what slang names 
they call one another, knows how often they have been in 
prison, and how long, and foi what All this is known at 
his Station, too, and is (or ought to be) known at Scotland 
Yard, too But does he know, or does his Station know, or 
does Scotland Yaid know, or does anybody know, why these 
fellows should be here at liberty, when, as reputed Thieves 
to whom a whole Division of Police could swear, they might 
all be under lock and key at hard labour Not he , truly 
he would be a wise man if he did ^ He only knows that 
these aie membeis of the “notoiious gang,’’ which, accordmg 
to the newspaper Police-office reports of this last past 
September, have so long infested ” the awful solitudes of 
the Waterloo Eoad, and out of which almost impregnable 
fastnesses the Police have at length dragged Two, to the 
unspeakable admiration of all good civilians 

The consequences of this contemplative habit on the part 
of the Executive— a habit to be looked for m a hermit, but 
not m a Police System — are familiar to us all The Euffian 
becomes one of the established orders of the body politic 
Undei the playful name of Eough (as if he were merely 
a practical joker) his movements and successes are recorded 
on public occasions Whether he mustered in large numbers, 
or small , whether he was in good spirits, or depressed , 
whether he turned his generous exertions to very piosperous 
account, or Fortune was against him , whether he was in 
a sangmnaiy mood, or robbed with amiable horse-play and 
a gracious consideration for life and hmb, all this is 
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chronicled as if he were an Institution Is there any city 
m Europe, out of England, in which these terms aie held 
with the pests of Society Or in which, at this day, such 
violent robberies fiom the person are constantly committed 
as in London‘S* 

The Preparatory Schools of Ruffianism are similarly home 
with The young Ruffians of London — not Thieves yet, but 
framing for scholarships and fellowships in the Ciiminal 
Court Universities — molest quiet people and their property, 
to an extent that is hardly ci edible The throwing of stones 
m the streets has become a dangerous and destructive offence, 
which surely could have got to no greatei height though we 
had had no Police but our own ridmg whips and walking 
sticks — the Police to which I myself appeal on these occa 
sions The throwing of stones at the windows of railway 
carriages in motion — an act of wanton wickedness with the 
very Arch Fiend’s hand in it — ^had become a crying evil, 
when the railway companies forced it on Police notice 
Constabular contemplation had until then been the order 
of the day 

Withm these tv elve months, there arose among the young 
gentlemen of London aspiring to Ruffianism, and cultivating 
that much encouraged social art, a facetious cry of 111 have 
this ^ ” accompanied with a clutch at some article of a passing 
lady’s dress I have known a lady’s veil to be thus humorously 
torn fiom her face and carried off in the open streets at noon , 
and I have had the honour of myself giving chase, on West 
minster Bridge, to another young Ruffian, who, in full day 
light eaily on a summer evening, had nearly thrown a modest 
young woman into a sv oon of indignation and confusion, by 
his shameful manner of attacking her with this cry as she 
harmlessly passed along before me Mr Caelyle, some 
time since, awakened a little pleasantry by writing of his 
own experience of the Ruffian of the streets I have seen 
the Ruffian act in exact accordance with Mr Carlyle’s descrip 
tion, mnumerable times, and I nevei saw him checked 

The blaring use of the very worst language possible, in 
our public thoroughfares — especially m those set apart for 
recreation — ^is another disgiace to us, and another result of 
constabular contemplation, the like of which I have never 
heard in any other countiy to which my uncommercial 
travels have extended Years ago, when I had a near 
interest m certain children who were sent with their nurses, 
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for air and exercise, into the Regent’s Park, I found this evil 
to be so abhorrent and horrible there, that I called public 
attention to it, and also to its contemplative reception by 
the Police Looking afterwards mto the newest Police 
Act, and finding that the offence was punishable under it, 
I resolved, when striking occasion should arise, to try my 
hand as prosecutor The occasion arose soon enough, and 
I ran the following gauntlet 

The utteier of the base coin in question was a girl of 
seventeen or eighteen, who, with a suitable attendance of 
blackguards, youths, and boys, was flaunting along the streets, 
returning from an lush funeial, in a Progress interspeised 
with singing and dancing She had turned round to me and 
expressed herself in the most audible manner, to the great 
delight of that select circle I attended the party, on the 
opposite side of the way, foi a mile further, and then encoun 
teied a Police constable The party had made themselves 
merry at my expense until now, but seeing me speak to the 
constable, its male members instantly took to their heels, 
leaving the girl alone I asked the constable did he know 
my name Yes, he did Take that girl into custody, on 
my charge, for using bad language in the streets ” He had 
never heard of such a charge I had Would he take my 
word that he should get into no trouble Yes, sir, he would 
do that So he took the girl, and I went home for my 
Police Act 

With this potent instrument in my pocket, I literally as 
well as figuratively returned to the charge,” and presented 
myself at the Police Station of the district There, I found 
on duty a very intelligent Inspector (they are all intelligent 
men), who, likewise, had nevei heard of such a charge 
I showed him my clause, and we went over it together 
twice or thrice It was plain, and I engaged to wait 
upon the suburban Magistrate to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock 

In the morning I put my Police Act in my pocket again, 
and waited on the suburban Magistrate I was not quite so 
courteously received by him as I should have been by The 
Lord Chancellor or The Lord Chief Justice, but that was 
a question of good breeding on the suburban Magistrate’s 
part, and I had my clause ready with its leaf turned down 
Which was enough for me 

Conference took place between the Magistrate and clerk 
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respecting the charge During conference I was evidently 
regarded as a much more objectionable peison than the 
prisoner, — one giving trouble by coming there volimtaiily, 
which the prisoner could not be accused of doing The 
prisoner had been got up, since I last had the pleasure of 
seeing her, with a gieat effect of white apion and stiaw" 
bonnet She reminded me of an eldei sister of Bed Eiding 
Hood, and I seemed to lemind the sympathising Chimney 
Sweep by whom she was attended, of the Wolf 

The Magistrate was doubtful. Mi Uncommercial Travellei, 
whether this chaige could be entertained It w as not known 
Mr Uncommeicial Traveller replied that he wished it were 
better known, and that, if he could afford the leisure, he 
would use his endeavours to make it so There was no 
question about it, however, he contended Here was the 
clause 

The clause was handed in, and more confeience resulted 
After which I was asked the extraoidmary question 
Mr Uncommercial, do you really wash this girl to be sent 
to piison*^^*’ To which I grimly answeied, staring ‘‘If I 
didn’t, why should I take the trouble to come here’” Finally, 
I was swoin, and gave my agreeable evidence in detail, and 
White Elding Hood was fined ten shillings, under the clause, 
or sent to prison for so many days “ Why, Lord bless you, 
sir,” said the Police officei, who showed me out, with a gieat 
enjoyment of the jest of her having been got up so effects ely, 
and caused so much hesitation ‘‘if she goes to piison, that 
will be nothing new to her She comes from Charles Stieet, 
Diury Lane ’ ” 

The Police, all things considered, are an excellent force, 
and I have borne my small testimony to then merits 
Constabular contemplation is the result of a bad system , 
a system which is administered, not invented, by the man 
in constable’s uniform, employed at twenty shillings a week 
He has his oideis, and would be marked for discouragement 
if he oveistepped them That the system is bad, theie needs 
no lengthened aigument to prove, because the fact is self- 
evident If it were anything else, the results that have 
attended it could not possibly have come to pass Who will 
say that under a good system, our streets could have got into 
their present state ’ 

The objection to the whole Police system, as concerning 
the Ruffian, may be stated, and its failure exemplified, as 
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follows It IS well known that on all great occasions, when 
they come together in numbers, the mass of the English 
people are their own trustworthy Police It is well known 
that wheresoever there is collected together any fair general 
representation of the people, a lespect for law and order, and 
a determination to discountenance lawlessness and disorder, 
may be relied upon As to one another, the people are 
a very good Police, and yet are quite willing in their good 
nature that the stipendiary Police should have the credit of 
the people’s moderation But we are all of us powerless 
against the Euffian, because we submit to the law, and it is 
his only trade, by superior force and by violence, to defy it 
Moreovei, we are constantly admonished from high places 
(like so many Sunday school children out for a holiday of 
buns and milk and water) that we are not to take the law 
into our own hands, but are to hand our defence over to it 
It IS clear that the common enemy to be punished and ex 
terminated first of all is the Ruffian It is cleai that he is, 
of all others, the offender for whose repressal we maintain 
a costly system of Police Him, therefore, we expressly 
present to the Police to deal with, conscious that, on the 
whole, we can, and do, deal reasonably well with one 
another Him the Police deal with so inefficiently and 
absurdly that he flourishes, and multiplies, and, with all 
his evil deeds upon his head as notoriously as his hat is, 
pervades the streets with no more let or hindrance than 
ourselves 
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ABOARD SHIP 

My journeys as Uncommeicial Tiaveller for the fiim of 
Human Inteiest Bi others have not slackened since I last 
reported of them, but have kept me continually on the mo\e 
I remain in the same idle employment I never solicit an 
ordei, I never get any commission, I am the rolling stone 
that gathers no moss, — unless any should by chance be found 
among these samples 

Some half a year ago, I found myself m my idlest, 
dreamiest, and least accountable condition altogethei, on 
board ship, in the haibour of the city of New York, in 
the Umted States of America Of all the good ships afloat, 
mine was the good steamship ^‘Eussia,” Capt Cook, Cunaid 
Line, bound for Liveipool What moie could I wish foi 

I had nothing to wish for but a prosperous passage My 
salad days, when I was green of visage and sea sick, being 
gone with bettei things (and no worse), no commg event cast 
its shadow before 

I might but a few moments pieviously ha\e imitated 
Sterne, and said, “ ‘And yet, methinks, Eugenius,' — laying 
my forefinger wistfully on his coabsleeve, thus, — ‘and 
yet, methinks, Eugeiiius, ’tis but sorry work to pait with 
thee, for what fiesh fields, my dear Eugenius, can 
be fresher than thou art, and m what pastuies new shall 
I find Eliza, or call her, Eugenius, if thou wilt, Annie ” — 
I say I might have done this , but Eugenius was gone, and 
I hadn’t done it 

I was resting on a skylight on the hurricane deck, 
watching the working of the ship very slowly about, that 
she might head for England It was high noon on a most 
brilliant day m Apnl, and the beautiful bay was gloiious 
and glowmg Full many a time, on shore there, had 
I seen the snow come down, down, down (itself hke down), 
until it lay deep in all the ways of men, and particularly, 
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as it seemed, in mj way, for I had not gone dry shod many 
houis for months Within two oi thiee days last past 
had I watched the featheiy fall setting in with the ardour 
of a new idea, instead of dragging at the skiits of a worn 
out wintei, and permitting glimpses of afiesh young spring 
But a bright sun and a clear sky had melted the snow 
in the great crucible of nature, and it had been pouied 
out again that morning over sea and land, transformed into 
myiiads of gold and silver sparkles 

The ship was fragrant with flowers Something of the 
old Mexican passion foi floweis may have gradually passed 
into North America, where flowers are luxuiiously giown, 
and tastefully combined m the richest profusion , but, 
be that as it may, such goigeous farewells in flowers had 
come on board, that the small officer’s cabin on deck, which 
I tenanted, bloomed over into the adjacent scuppers, and 
banks of other flowers that it couldn’t hold made a garden 
of the unoccupied tables in the passengeis saloon These 
delicious scents of the shore, mingling with the fresh aiis 
of the sea, made the atmosphere a dreamy, an enchantmg 
one And so, with the watch aloft setting all the sails, and 
with the screw below revolving at a mighty late, ^nd 
occasionally giving the ship an angry shake for resisting, 
I fell into my idlest ways, and lost myself 
As, for instance, whether it was I lying there, or some 
other entity even more mysterious, was a matter I was far 
too lazy to look into What did it sigmfy to me if it were 
I or to the more mysterious entity, if it were he Equally 
as to the remembrances that drowsily floated by me, oi by 
him, why ask when or where the things happened ^ Was it 
not enough that they befell at some time, somewhere ^ 
There was that assisting at the church service on board 
another steamship, one Sunday, in a stiff breeze Pei haps 
on the passage out No matter Pleasant to hear the ship’s 
bells go as like chuich-bells as they could , pleasant to see 
the watch off duty mustered and come in best hats, best 
Guernseys, washed hands and faces, smoothed heads But 
then arose a set of circumstances so lampantly comical, that 
no check which the gravest intentions could put upon them 
would hold them in hand Thus the scene Some seventy 
passengers assembled at the saloon tables Prayer-books on 
tables Ship rolling heavily Pause No minister Eumour 
has related that a modest young clergyman on board has 
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responded to the captain’s request that he “vm!! officiate 
Pause again, and veiy heavy i oiling 

Closed double doois suddenlj^ buist open, and ti\o stiong 
stewaids skate in, suppoiting minister between tlieni 
General appearance as of somebody picked up diunk and 
incapable, and under con\eyance to station house Stoppage, 
pause, and particularly heav} i oiling Stewaids \\atch their 
opportunity, and balance themselves, but cannot balance 
minister , who, struggling with a drooping head and a back- 
ward tendency, seems determined to leturn below, v hile they 
aie as determined that he shall be got to the leading desk in 
mid saloon Desk portable, sliding away down a long table, 
and aimmg itself at the bi easts of vaiious membeis of the 
congregation Here the double doois, which ha%e been caie- 
fully closed by othei stewaids, fly open again, and worldly 
passenger tumbles in, seemingly with pale ale designs who, 
seeking friend, says ^^Joe^” Perceiving mcongruit}', sa>s, 
“Hullo ^ Beg yei pardon and tumbles out again All 
this time the congiegation have been bieaking up into sects, 
— as the manner of congregations often is, — each sect sliding 
away by itself, and all pounding the w eakest sect which slid 
first into the cornei Utmost point of dissent soon attained 
m every coinei, and violent rolhng Stewaids at length 
make a dash , conduct minister to the mast m the centre 
of the saloon, which he embraces with both arms , skate 
out , and leave him in that condition to ai range affaus 
with flock 

Theie was another Sunday, when an officei of the ship 
read the service It was quiet and impiessive, until w^e fell 
upon the dangerous and perfectly unnecessaiy expeiiment 
of striking up a hymn Aftei it was given out, wre all rose, 
but everybody left it to somebody else to begin Silence 
resulting, the officer (no singer himself) rather lepioachfuliy 
gave us the first line again, upon w’^hich a rosy pippin of an 
old gentleman, remarkable throughout the passage for his 
cheerful politeness, gave a little stamp with his boot (as if 
he were leading off a country dance), and blithely w^arbled 
us into a show of joining At the end of the fiist verse we 
became, through these tactics, so much lefreshed and en 
couraged, that none of us, howsoever unmelodious, would 
submit to be left out of the second verse , while as to the 
third we lifted up our voices in a sacred howl that left it 
doubtful whether we were the more boastful of the senti- 
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ments we united in professing, or of professing them with 
a most discordant defiance of time and tune 

‘‘ Lord bless us ^ ’’ thought I, when the fresh remembrance 
of these things made me laugh heartily alone in the dead 
water gurghng waste of the night, what time I was wedged 
into my berth by a wmoden bar, or I must have rolled out of 
it, what eirand was I then upon, and to what Abyssinian 
point had public events then marched No matter as to me 
And as to them, if the wonderful popular rage for a play 
thing (utterly confounding in its mscrutable unreason) had 
not then lighted on a pool young savage boy, and a poor 
old sciew of a horse, and hauled the first off by the hair 
of his princely head to ‘inspect’ British volunteers, and 
hauled the second off by the haii of his equine tail to the 
Crystal Palace, why so much the better for all of us outside 
Bedlam 

So, sticking to the ship, I was at the trouble of askmg 
myself would I like to show the grog distribution in “ the 
fiddle” at noon to the Grand United Amalgamated Total 
Abstinence Society^ Yes, I think I should I thmk it 
would do them good to smell the rum, under the ciicum 
stances Over the giog, mixed in a bucket, presides the 
boatswain’s mate, small tm can in hand Enter the crew, 
the guilty consumers, the grown up brood of Giant Despair, 
m contradistinction to the band of youthful angel Hope 
Some in boots, some in leggings, some in tarpaulin overalls, 
some in frocks, some in pea coats, a very few in jackets, 
most with sou’wester hats, all with something rough and 
rugged round the throat, all dripping salt water where 
they stand , all pelted by weather, besmeared with grease, 
and blackened by the sooty rigging 

Each man’s knife m its sheath in his giidle, loosened for 
dinner As the fiist man, with a knowingly kindled eye, 
watches the filling of the poisoned chalice (truly but a very 
small tin mug, to be prosaic), and, tossing back his head, 
tosses the contents into himself, and passes the empty 
chalice and passes on, so the second man with an antici- 
patory wipe of his mouth on sleeve or handkerchief, bides 
his turn, and drinks and hands and passes on, in whom, 
and in each as his turn approaches, beams a knowingly 
kmdled eye, a brighter temper, and a suddenly awakened 
tendency to be jocose with some shipmate Nor do I even 
observe that the man in charge of the ship’s lamps, who in 
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riglit of his office has a double allowance of poisoned chalices, 
seems thereby vastly degraded, e-ven though he empties the 
chalices into himself, one aftei the othei, much as if he 'v^ere 
deliveiing then contents at some absoibent establishment 
m which he had no personal mteiest But vastly com 
foited, I note them all to be, on deck presently, even to the 
circulation of ledder blood m then cold blue knuckles , and 
when I look up at them lying out on the }ards, and holding 
on for life among the beating sails, I cannot foi wy life see 
the justice of yisiting on them — or on me— the drunken 
crimes of any number of criminals airaigned at the heaviest 
of assizes 

Abetting myself in my idle humour, I closed my ejes, 
and recalled life on board of one of those mail packets, as 
I lay, pait of that day, in the Bay of New York, 0 ’ The 
regular life began— mine always di^ foi I nevei got to sleep 
afterwards — with the iigging of the pump while it was yet 
dark, and washing down of decks Any enoimous giant 
at a piodigioiis hydropathic establishment, conscientiously 
undergoing the water cm e in all its departments, and ex- 
tremely particular about cleaning his teeth, would make 
those noises Swash, splash, scrub, lub, toothbiush, bubble, 
swash, splash, bubble, toothbrush, splash, splash, bubble 
lub Then the day would break, and, descending fiom ni} 
beith by a gi aceful ladder composed of half-opened diaw^eis 
beneath it, I would leopen my outei dead light and m> 
inner sliding window (closed by *i watchman dui mg the 
water cure), and would look out at the long rolling, lead 
coloured, white-topped weaves ovei which the dawn, on 
a cold winter morning, cast a le^el, lonely glance, and 
through which the ship fought her melancholy way at 
a teirific rate And now, lying down again, awaiting the 
season for broiled ham and tea, I w^ould be compelled to 
listen to the voice of conscience, — the screw 

It might be, in some cases, no moie than the voice of 
stomach , but I called it in my fancy by the higher name 
Because it seemed to me that we were all of us, ah daylong, 
endeavouring to stifle the voice Because it was undei 
everybody's pillow, everybody's plate, everybody’s camp 
stool, everybody's book, eveiybody’s occupation Because 
we pretended not to hear it, especially at meal times, evening 
whist, and morning conversation on deck, but it was 
always among us in an undei monotone, not to be di owned 
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in pea-soup, not to be shuffled with caids, not to be diveited 
by books, not to be knitted into any pattern, not to be 
walked away from It was smoked in the weediest cigai, 
and drunk in the strongest cocktail , it was conveyed on 
deck at noon with limp ladies, who lay theie m then 
wiappeis until the stais shone , it waited at table with the 
stewaids , nobody could put it out with the lights It 'svas 
considered (as on shore) ill hied to acknowledge the voice of 
conscience It was not polite to mention it One squally 
day an amiable gentleman in love gave much offence to 
a sui rounding ciicle, including the object of his attachment, 
by saying of it, aftei it had goaded him over two easy chairs 
and a skylight, Sciew ’ ” 

Sometimes it would appeal subdued In fleeting moments, 
when bubbles of champagne peivaded the nose, oi when 
there was ‘‘ hot pot ” in the bill of fare, or when an old dish 
we had had regulaily every day was described in that official 
document by a new name, — undei such excitements, one 
would almost believe it hushed The ceremony of w ashmg 
plates on deck, pei formed after every meal by a ciicle as of 
ringers of crockery triple-bob majois for a prize, would keep 
it down Hauling the leel, taking the sun at noon, posting 
the twenty four houis’ run, altering the ship’s time by the 
meiidian, casting the waste food overboaid, and attracting 
the eager gulls that followed m oui wake, — these events 
would suppress it for a while But the instant any bieak 
or pause took place in any such diversion, the voice would be 
at it again, importuning us to the last extent A newly 
man led young pair, who walked the deck affectionately 
some twenty miles per day, would, in the full flush of their 
exercise, suddenly become stiicken by it, and stand tiembhng, 
but otheiwise immovable, under its lep roaches 

When this terrible monitor was most severe with us was 
when the time approached for our letiring to our dens foi 
the night, when the lighted candles in the saloon giew 
fewer and fewer , when the deserted glasses with spoons in 
them grew more and more numeious , when waifs of toasted 
cheese and strays of sai dines fried in batter slid languidly to 
and fro in the table racks , when the man who always read 
had shut up his book, and blown out his candle , when the 
man who always talked had ceased from troublmg, when 
the man who was always medically reported as going to 
have delirium tremens had put it off till to morrow’’ , when 
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the man who every night devoted himself to a midnight 
smoke on deck two hours in length, and who every night 
was in bed within ten minutes afterwards, was buttoning 
himself up in his thud coat for his hardy vigil for then, as 
we fell otf one by one, and enteiing oui se\eial hutches, 
came into a peculiai atmosphere of bilge water and Wmdsoi 
soap, the voice would shake us to the centie Woe to us 
when we sat down on our sofa, watching the swinging 
candle for evei trying and retiying to stand upon his head » 
or oui coat upon its peg, imitating us as we appealed in oiu 
gymnastic daj^s by sustaining itself hoiizontally from the 
wall, in emulation of the lightei and moie facile towels^ 
Then would the voice especially claim us foi its piey, and 
rend us all to pieces 

Lights out, we in oui beiths, and the wind using, the 
voice glows angiiei and deepei Undei the mattiess and 
undei the pillow, under the sofa and under the washing- 
stand, under the ship and under the sea, seeming to rise 
from the foundations under the earth with e^veiy scoop ot 
the great Atlantic (and oh ’ why scoop so alw aj s the 
voice Yam to deny its existence in the night season 
impossible to be haid of healing , screw, sciew^, sciew ^ 
Sometimes it lifts out of the water, and revolves with 
a whirr, like a ferocious fiiework, — except that it nevei 
expends itself, but is always ready to go otf again, some- 
times it seems to be in anguish, and shiveis , sometimes it 
seems to be teriitied by its last plunge, and has a fit which 
causes it to struggle, quivei , and for an instant stop And 
now the ship sets m i oiling, as only ships so fiercely screwed 
through time and space, day and night, fair weathei and 
foul, can loll 

Did she ever take a roll before like that last‘d Did she 
evei take a roll before like this worse one that is coming 
now ^ Here is the partition at my ear down in the deep on 
the lee side Are we ever coming up again together^ I 
thmk not, the paitition and I are so long about it that 
I really do believe we have overdone it this time Heavens 
what a scoop ^ What a deep scoop, what a hollow scoop, 
what a long scoop ^ Will it evei end, and can we bear the 
heavy mass of watei we have taken on board, and which has 
let loose all the table furniture m the officers’ mess, and has 
beaten open the door of the little passage between the purser 
and me and is sw’^ashing about, even there and even here ’ 
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The puiser snores reassuringly, and the ship’s bells striking, 
I hear the cheeiful ‘‘All’s well^” of the watch musically 
given back the length of the deck, as the lately diving 
partition, now high in air, tiies (unsoftened by what we have 
gone through together) to force me out of bed and berth 

“ All’s well ^ ” Comforting to know, though surely all 
might be better Put aside the rolling and the rush of 
water, and think of daiting thiough such daikness with 
such velocity Think of any othei similar object coming 
in the opposite direction ^ 

Whether there may be an attraction in two such moving 
bodies out at sea, which may help accident to bring them 
into collision ^ Thoughts, too, arise (the voice never silent 
all the while, but marvellously suggestive) of the gulf below , 
of the strange unfruitful mountain langes and deep valleys 
over which we are passing , of monstrous fish midway , of 
the ship’s suddenly alteimg her course on her own account, 
and with a wild plunge settling down, and making that 
voyage with a ciew of dead discoverers Now, too, one 
lecalls an almost universal tendency on the pait of passengeis 
to stumble, at some time or other in the day, on the topic of 
a ceitain large steamer making this same run, which was 
lost at sea, and never heard of more Everybody has 
seemed under a spell, compelling approach to the threshold 
of the grim subject, stoppage, discomfiture, and pretence of 
never having been near it The boatswain’s whistle sounds ^ 
A change m the wind, hoarse ordeis issuing, and the watch 
very busy Sails come crashing home overhead, ropes (that 
seem all knot) ditto, every man engaged appeals to have 
twenty feet, with twenty times the average amount of 
stamping power in each Gradually the noise slackens, the 
hoaise cries die away, the boatswain’s whistle softens into 
the soothing and contented notes, which rather reluctantly 
admit that the job is done foi the time, and the voice sets 
m again 

Thus come unintelligible dreams of up hill and down, and 
swingmg and swaying, until consciousness revives of atmo 
spheiical Windsor soap and bilge water, and the voice 
announces that the giant has come for the water-cuie again 

Such were my fanciful reminiscences as I lay, part of that 
day, in the Bay of New Yoik, 0 ^ Also as we passed clear of 
the Narrows, and got out to sea , also in many an idle hour 
at sea in sunny weathei ^ At length the observations and 
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putations showed that we should make the coast of 
and tonight So I stood watch on deck all night to- 
it, to see how we made the coast of Ireland 
ery dark, and the sea most brilliantly phosphorescent 
at way on the ship, and double look out kept Vigilant 
am on the bridge, vigilant first officer looking over the 
, side, vigilant second officer standing by the quaitei 
ter at the compass, vigilant thud officei posted at the 
a rail with a lantern No passengeis on the quiet decks, 
expectation eveiywheie nevertheless The two men at 
wheel very steady, \eiy seiious, and veiy piompt to 
ver 01 del s An ordei issued shaiply now and then, and 
)ed back , otherwise the night drags slowly, silently, with 
3hange 

11 of a sudden, at the blank houi of two in the morning, 
gue movement of lelief from a long strain expresses itself 
11 hands , the third officer’s lantern tmkles, and he fires a 
et, and another rocket A sullen solitary hght is pointed 
to me in the black sky yonder A change is expected 
he light, but none takes place “ Give them two more 
ets. Ml Vigilant ” Two more, and a blue light burnt 
eyes watch the light again At last a little toy sky- 
et IS flashed up fiom it , and, even as that small streak 
he darkness dies away, we are telegraphed to Queens 
1 , Liverpool, and London, and back again under the 
n to Ameiica 

hen up come the half-dozen passengers who are going 
)re at Queenstown, and up comes the mail agent in charge 
le bags, and up come the men who aie to carry the bags 
the mail tendei that will come off for them out of the 
)our Lamps and lanterns gleam heie and theie about 
decks, and impeding bulks aie knocked avay with hand 
es , and the poit side bulwaik, barien but a moment 
bursts into a crop of heads of seamen, stewards, and 
neeis 

he hght begins to be gained upon, begins to be alongside, 
ns to be left astern More rockets, and, between us and 
land, steams beautifully the Inman steamship City of 
s, for New York, outward bound "We observe with 
placency that the wind is dead against hei (it being with 
and that she rolls and pitches (The sickest passengei 
►card is the most delighted by this circumstance ) Time 
les by as we rush on , and now we see the light in 
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Queenstown Haibour, and now the lights of the mail tendei 
coming out to us What vagaries the mail tendei pei forms 
on the way, in every point of the compass, especially in 
those where she has no business, and why she perfoims them, 
Heaven only knows ’ At length she is seen plungmg within 
a cable’s length of oui poit bioadside, and is being roaied at 
through our speaking trumpets to do this thing, and not to 
do that, and to stand by the othei, as it she weie a veiy 
demented tendei indeed Then, we slackening amidst a 
deafening roar of steam, this much abused tender is made 
fast to us by hawseis, and the men in leadiness cairy the 
bags aboaid, and return for moie, bending under their 
burdens, and looking just like the pasteboard figures of the 
miller and his men m the theatie of oui boyhood, and com- 
porting themselves almost as unsteadily All the while the 
unfortunate tender pi ungi^s high and low, and is roared at 
Then the Queenstown jiassengeis aie put on boaid of her, 
with infinite plunging and roaiing, and the tender gets 
heaved up on the sea to that surprising extent that she 
looks within an ace of washing aboaid of us, high and dry 
Boared at with contumely to the last, this wretched tendei 
IS at length let go, with a final plunge of great ignominy, 
and falls spinning into oui wake 
The voice of conscience resumed its dominion as the day 
climbed up the sky, and kept by all of us passengers into 
port, kept by us as we passed other lighthouses, and 
dangerous islands off the coast, wheie some of the officeis, 
with whom I stood my watch, had gone ashore in sailing- 
ships in fogs (and of which by that token they seemed to 
have quite an affectionate remembrance), and past the 
Welsh coast, and past the Cheshire coast, and past every 
thmg and eveiywhere lying between our ship and her own 
special dock in the Mersey Off which, at last, at nine of 
the clock, on a fair evenmg early m May, we stopped, and 
the voice ceased A very curious sensation, not unlike 
having my own eais stopped, ensued upon that silence, 
and it was with a no less curious sensation that I went 
over the side of the good Cunaid ship “Eussia” (whom 
prosperity attend through all her voyages and suiveyed 
the outer hull of the gracious monster that the voice had 
inhabited So, perhaps, shall we all, in the spirit, one day 
survey the frame that held the busier voice from which my 
vagrant fancy derived this similitude 
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I HAD been looking, yebfcei night, thiough the famous ‘‘Dance 
of Death,” and to day the gum old woodcuts aiose in m^ 
mind with the new significance of a ghastly monotony not 
to be found in the oiiginal The weird skeleton rattled 
along the sheets befoie me, and stiuck fieicely , but it w^as 
nevei at the pains of assuming a disguise It played on no 
dulcimer heie, was ci owned with no fiow^ers, waved no 
plume, minced in no flowing lobe oi tiain, lifted no wine 
cup, sat at no feast, cast no dice, counted no gold It was 
simply a bare, gaunt, famished skeleton, slaying his way 
along 

The boideis of Eatcliff and Stepney, eastwaid of London, 
and giving on the impuie ii\ei, W’’eie the scene of this 
uncompromising dance of death, upon a diizzlmg !No\embei 
day A squalid maze of stieets, courts, and alleys of misei 
able houses let out in single looms A wuldeiness of diif, 
lags, and hungei A muddeseit, chiefly inhabited b} 
a tribe fiom whom employment has depaited, or to whom 
it comes but fitfully and laiely They aie not skilled 
mechanics in any wise They aie but labourers,— dock- 
labouiers, waterside labouieis, coal port eis, ballast heavers, 
such-like heweis of wood and diaweis of w^ater But they 
have come into existence, and they piopagate then wretched 
lace 

One giisly joke alone, methought, the skeleton seemed 
to play off here It had stuck election-bills on the walls, 
which the wind and lain had deterioiated into suitable rags 
It had even summed up the state of the poll, in chalk, on 
the shutteis of one mined house It adjuied the fiee and 
independent starvem to vote foi Thisman and vote for 
Thatman , not to plump, as they valued the state of parties 
and the national prospeiity (both of great importance to 
them, I thmk) , but, by letuining Thisman and Thatman, 
each naught without the other, to compound a glonous 
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and immortal whole Surely the skeleton is nowheie moie 
cmelly ironical in the original monkish idea ^ 

Pondeiing in my mind the far-seeing schemes of Thisman 
and Thatman, and of the public blessing called Party, foi 
staying the degeneiacy, physical and moral, of many 
thousands (who shall say how many of the English lace , 
for devising employment useful to the community for those 
who want but to work and live , foi equalising rates, 
cultivating waste lands, facilitating emigration, and, above 
all things, saving and utilising the oncoming generations, 
and thereby changing e\ergi owing national weakness into 
strength pondering in my mind, I say, these hopeful 
exertions, I turned down a naiiow street to look into 
a house or two 

It was a dark stieet with a dead wall on one side Neaily 
all the outer doors of the houses stood open I took the 
first entiy, and knocked at a parlour door Might I come 
I might, if I plased, sur 

The woman of the room (lush) had picked up some long 
strips of wood, about some wharf or barge , and they had 
just now been thiiist into the otherwise empty grate to 
make two non pots boil Theie was some fish in one, and 
theie were some potatoes in the other The flaie of the 
burning wood enabled me to see a table, and a broken chan 
or so, and some old cheap crockery ornaments about the 
chimney-piece It was not until I had spoken with the 
woman a few minutes, that I saw a hoirible brown heap on 
the floor in the cornei, which, but foi previous experience in 
this dismal wise, I might not have suspected to be “the 
bed ” There was somethmg thrown upon it , and I asked 
what that was 

“ ’Tis the poor craythur that stays heie, sui , and ’tis 
Very bad she is, and ’tis veiy bad she^s been this long time, 
and ’tis better she’ll never be, and ’tis slape she does all 
day, and tis wake she does all night, and ’tis the lead, sur ” 

“ The what ^ ” 

“ The lead, sui Sure ’tis the lead mills, where the women 
gets took on at eighteen pence a day, sui, when they makes 
application early enough, and is lucky and wanted , and ’tis 
lead-pisoned she is, sur, and some of them gets lead pisoned 
soon, and some of them gets lead pisoned later, and some, 
but not many, niver, and ’tis all according to the consti 
tooshun, sur, and some constitooshuns is strong, and some 
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IS weak , and her constitooshun is lead-pisoned, bad as can 
be, siir , and her biain is coming out at her ear, and it huits 
her dreadful , and that’s what it is, and mver no more, and 
nivei no less, sur” 

The sick young woman moaning here, the speaker bent 
ovei her, took a bandage from her head, and threw open 
a back door to let m the daylight upon it, from the smallest 
and most miserable backyaid I evei saw 

‘^That’s what cooms from hei, sur, being lead pisoned , 
and it cooms from hei night and day, the poor, sick ciay- 
thur, and the pain of it is dieadful , and God he knows 
that my husband has walked the sthieets these four days, 
being a labourer, and is walking them now, and is ready to 
work, and no work foi him, and no file and no food but the 
bit in the pot, and no moie than ten shillings in a fortnight , 
God be good to us ^ and it is poor we are, and dark it is and 
could it lb indeed ” 

Knowing that I could compensate myself thereafter foi 
my self denial, if I saw fit, I had resolved that I w ould give 
nothing in the course of these visits I did this to try the 
people I may state at once that my closest observation 
could not detect any indication whatevei of an expectation 
that I would give money they weie grateful to be talked 
to about their miserable affairs, and sympathy was plainl}^ 
a comfort to them , but they neither asked for money in 
any case, nor showed the least tiace of surpnse or disappoint 
ment or resentment at my giving none 

The womans mariied daughter had by this time come 
down from her room on the floor above, to join in the 
conversation She herself had been to the lead mills 
veiy early that morning to be “took on,” but had not 
succeeded She had four children , and her husband, also 
a waterside labourei, and then out seeking work, seemed 
in no better case as to finding it than her father She was 
English, and by nature of a buxom figure and cheerful 
Both in her pooi diess and in her mother’s theie was an 
effort to keep up some appearance of neatness She knew 
all about the sufferings of the unfortunate invalid, and all 
about the lead-poisomng, and how the symptoms came on, 
and how they grew, — having often seen them The veiy 
smell when you stood inside the door of the woiks was 
enough to knock you down, she said yet she was going 
back again to get “took on ” What could she do^^^ Bettei 
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be ulcei ited and paialyzed for eighteen pence a day, while 
it lasted, tlian see the chiklien staive 

A dark and squalid cupboai d in this room, touching the 
back dooi and all mannei of offence, had been foi some time 
the sleeping place of the sick young v oman But the nights 
being now wintiy, and the blankets and coveilets ^‘gone to 
the leaving shop,” she lay all night where she lay all da\, 
and was lying then The woman of the room, hei husband, 
this most miserable patient, and two others, la} on the one 
brown heap together for waimth 

“God bless you, sir, and thank you ^ ” vere the paiting 
woids from these people, — gratefully spoken too, — with 
which I left this place 

Some stieets away, I tapped at anothei parlour door on 
anothei giound flooi Looking m, I found a man, his wife, 
and four children, sitting at a washing stool by way of table, 
at their dinner of biead and infused tea leaves Theie was 
a very scanty cmderous fiie in the giate by which they sat , 
and theie was a tent bedstead in the room with a bed upon 
it and a coverlet The man did not use when I went in, 
noi duung my stay, but civilly inclined his head on my 
pulling off my hat, and, in answei to my mquiiy whether 
I might ask him a question or two, said, Certainly ” 
Theie being a window at each end of this room, back and 
front, it might have been ventilated , but it was shut up 
tight, to keep the cold out, and was veiy sickening 

The wife, an intelligent, quick woman, rose and stood at 
hei husband’s elbow , and he glanced up at hei as if foi 
help It soon appeared that he was rather deaf He was 
a slow, simple fellow of about thnty 

“What was he by tiade^” 

“Gentleman asks what aie you by tiade, John*?” 

“I am a boilei maker looking about him with an 
exceedmgly perplexed an, as if foi a boilei that had im 
accountably vanished 

“He ain’t a mechanic, you understand, sir,” the wife put 
m “ he’s only a labourer ” 

“Aie you in woik'i^” 

He looked up at his wife agam “ Gentleman says are 
you in work, John’” 

“ In work ^ ” ciied this foilom boilermakei, staling aghast 
at his wife, and then working his vision’s \vay very slowly 
lound to me “ Loid no ^ ” 
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“Ah, he ain’t indeed said the pool woman, shaking 
hei head, as she looked at the foui childien in succession, 
and then at him 

“Woik’” said the boileimakei, still seeking that evapo- 
lated boiler, first in my countenance, then in the air, and 
then m the featuies of his second son at his knee “I wish 
I was m work ^ I haven’t had moie than a day’s work to 
do this thiee weeks ” 

“ How have you lived ” 

A faint gleam of admiiation lighted up the face of the 
would be boileimakei, as he stretched out the short sleeve 
of his thieadbaie canvas jacket, and leplied, pointing hei 
out, “ On the woik of the wife ” 

I forget where boilermaking had gone to, oi where he 
supposed it had gone to , but he added some resigned 
information on that head, coupled with an expression of 
his belief that it was never coming back 

The cheery helpfulness of the w ife was very remarkable 
She did slop w oik, made pea jackets She produced the 
pea jacket then in hand, and spread it out upon the bed, — 
the only piece of fuimtuie in the loom on which to spread 
it She showed how much of it she made, and how much 
was afterwards finished off by the machine Accoiding to 
her calculation at the moment, deducting what her turn 
mmg cost her, she got for making a pea jacket tenpence 
half penny, and she could make one in something less than 
two days 

But, you see, it come to hei through two hands, and of 
course it didn’t come through the second hand for nothing 
Why did it come through the second hand at all Whj , 
this way The second hand took the risk of the given 
out woik, you see If she had money enough to pay the 
security deposit, — call it two pound, — she could get the 
work fiom the first hand, and so the second would not 
have to be deducted foi But, having no money at all, 
the second hand come in and took its profit, and so the 
whole worked down to tenpence halfpenny Having ex 
plained all this with great intelligence, even with some 
little pride, and without a wdiine or murmur, she folded 
her work again, sat down by her husband’s side at the 
washing stool, and resumed her dinner of dry bread Mean 
as the meal was, on the bare board, with its old gallipots 
for cups, and w^hat not other sordid makeshifts shabby as 
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the woman was m dress and toning down towards the 
Bosjesman colour, with want of nutiiment and washmg, — 
there was positively a dignity in hei, as the family anchor 
just holding the poor shipwiecked boilermaker’s bark 
When I left the loom, the boilermaker’s eyes were slowly 
turned towaids hei, as if his last hope of ever again seeing 
that vanished boilei lay in hei direction 

These people had nevei applied foi parish relief but once , 
and that was when the husband met with a disabling accident 
at his work 

Not many doois from here, I w^'ent into a room on the first 
fioor The woman apologised for its being in “an untidy 
mess” The day was Saturday, and she was boiling the 
childien’s clothes m a saucepan on the hearth There was 
nothing else into which she could have put them Theie 
was no crockeiy, or tinwaie, or tub, oi bucket There was 
an old gallipot or two, and there was a broken bottle or so, 
and there were some broken boxes for seats The last small 
SCI aping of coals left w’-as raked together in a corner of the 
fioor Theie were some rags in an open cupboaid, also on 
the floor In a corner of the loom w’’as a crazy old French 
bedstead, with a man lying on his back upon it m a ragged 
pilot jacket, and rough oil-skin fantail hat The loom was 
peifectly black It was difficult to believe, at first, that it was 
not purposely coloured black, the walls weie so begiimed 

As I stood opposite the woman boiling the children’s 
clothes, — she had not even a piece of soap to wash them 
with, — and apologising for hei occupation, I could take in 
all these things without appearing to notice them, and could 
even correct my inventory I had missed, at the first 
glance, some half a pound of bread in the otherwise empty 
safe, an old red lagged cimoline hanging on the handle 
of the door by which I had entered, and certain fiagments 
of rusty non scattered on the fioor, which looked like broken 
tools and a piece of stove-pipe A child etood looking on 
On the box nearest to the fire sat two younger childien, 
one a delicate and pietty httle creature, whom the other 
sometimes kissed 

This woman, like the last, was wofully shabby, and was 
degenerating to the Bosjesman complexion But her figuie, 
and the ghost of a certain vivacity about her, and the 
spectre of a dimple in her cheek, carried my memoiy 
stiangely back to the old days of the Adelphi Theatre, 
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London, when Mib Fitzwilham was the fiiend of Victonne 
‘ May I xsk you what youi husband is ” 

‘^He’s a coal poi ter, sir,” — with a glance and a sigh 
towards the bed 

he out of woik*^” 

“Oh, yes, sii ’ and woik’s «it all times veiy, very scanty 
with him , and now he’s laid up ” 

“It’s my legs,” said the man upon the bed ‘I’ll unroll 
’em ” And unmediately began 
“ Have you any oldei children ^ ” 

“ I have a daughtei that does the needle work, and I have 
a son that does what he can She’s at hei woik now, and 
he’s tiying for work ” 

“ Do they live heie ^ ” 

“They sleep heie They cant aftoid to pay more rent, 
and so they come heie at night The rent is very hard upon 
us It’s lose upon us too, nov, — sixpence a week, — on 
account of these new changes in the law, about the rates 
We are a week behind, the landlord’s been shaking and 
rattling at that dooi fiightfully , he says he’ll turn us out 
I don’t know what’s to come of it ” 

The man upon the bed ruefully intei posed, “Here’s my 
legs The skin’s broke, besides the swelling I have had 
a many kicks, working, one way and another ” 

He looked at his legs (which were much discolouied and 
misshapen) foi a while, and then appearing to lemembei 
that they were not popular with his family, rolled them up 
again, as if they were something in the natuie of maps oi 
plans that were not wanted to be referred to, lay hopelessly 
down on his back once more with his fantail hat ovei his 
face, and stiried not 

“Do your eldest son and daughter sleep in that cup 
board ” 

“Yes,” leplied the woman 
“With the children 

“ Yes We have to get together for warmth We have 
little to cover us ” 

“Have you nothing by you to eat but the piece of biead 
I see there ” 

“Nothing And we had the rest of the loaf for our 
breakfast, with water I don’t know what’s to come of it ” 
“Have you no prospect of improvement^” 

“If my eldest son earns anything today, he’ll bung it 

M 
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home Then we shall have something to eat to night, and 
may be able to do something towards the rent If not, 
I don’t know what’s to come of it” 

‘^This is a sad state of things” 

‘‘Yes, sn , it’s a haid, haid life Take caie of the staiis 
as you go, sii, — they’re bioken, — and good day, sir ’ ” 

These people had a moital diead of entering the woik 
house, and received no out of door lelief 
In another loom, in still anothei tenement, I found a 
veiy decent woman vith five children, — ^the last a baby, and 
she heiself a patient of the paiish doctoi, — to whom, hei 
husband being in the hospital, the Union allowed foi the 
support of herself and family, four shillings a week and five 
loaves I suppose when Thisman, M P , and Thatman, M P , 
and the Public blessing Party, lay their heads together in 
course of time, and come to an equalization of rating, she 
may go down to the dance of death to the tune of six 
pence moie 

I could enfcei no other houses for that one while, foi 
I could not beai the contemplation of the children Such 
heait as I had summoned to sustain me against the miseries 
of the adults failed me when I looked at the children 
I saw how young they were, how hungry, how serious 
ind still I thought of them, sick and dying in those lairs 
I think of them dead without anguish , but to think of 
them so suffering and so dying quite unmanned me 
Down by the river’s bank in Ratcliff, I was turning 
upward by a side street, theiefore, to regain the railway, 
when my eyes rested on the inscription across the road, 
‘‘East London Childien’s Hospital ” I could scarcely have 
seen an msciiption better suited to my frame of mmd , 
and I went acioss and went stiaight in 

I found the childien’s hospital established in an old sail- 
loft or storehouse, of the loughest nature, and on the simplest 
means There weie trap-doors in the floors, wheie goods 
had been hoisted up and down , heavy feet and heavy 
weights had staited every knot in the well-tiodden plank- 
ing inconvenient bulks and beams and awkward staircases 
peiplexed my passage through the wards But I found it 
any, sweet, and clean In its seven and thirty beds I saw 
but little beauty, for starvation in the second oi third 
generation takes a pinched look but I saw the suffenngs 
both of infancy and childhood tendeily assuaged , I heaid 
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the little patients answeiing to pet playful names, the light 
touch of a delicate lady laid baie the wasted sticks of aims 
foi me to pity , and the chw like little hands, as she did so, 
twined themselves lovingly around her v edding ring 

One baby mite theie was as pietty as any of EaphaePs 
angels The tiny head was bandaged foi w’-ater on the 
biam , and it was suffering with acute bionchitis too, and 
made from time to time a plaintive, though not impatient 
or complainmg, little sound The smooth curve of the 
cheeks and of the chin was faultless in its condensation of 
infantine beauty, and the laige blight eyes weie most lovely 
It happened as I stopped at the foot of the bed, that these 
eyes rested upon mine with that wistful expression of 
wondeiing thoughtfulness which we all know sometimes in 
very little children They lemained fixed on mine, and 
never turned fiom me while I stood there When the 
utterance of that plaintive sound shook the little form, the 
gaze still remained unchanged I felt as though the child 
imploied me to tell the story of the little hospital in wdiich 
it was shelteied to any gentle heart I could address Laying 
my woild-worn hand upon the little unmaiked clasped 
hand at the chin, I gave it a silent piomise that I w^ould 
do so 

A gentleman and lady, a >oung husband and wife, have 
bought and fitted up this building for its present noble use, 
and have quietly settled themselves in it as its medical 
officers and directors Both have had considerable practical 
experience of medicme and surgery , he as house-surgeon 
of a great London hospital , she as a -veiy earnest student, 
tested by severe examination, and also as a nurse of the sick 
poor during the prevalence of choleia 

With eveiy qualification to lure them awa^, with youth 
and accomplishments and tastes and habits that can have 
no lesponse in any bieast near them, close begirt by every 
lepulsive circumstance insepaiable from such a neighboui 
hood, there they dw ell They live in the hospital itself, and 
then rooms are on its first fiooi Sitting at then dinnei 
table, they could hear the ciy of one of the childien in pain 
The lady’s piano, drawing-mateiials, books, and othei such 
evidences of refinement aie as much a pait of the loiigh 
place as the non bedsteads of the little patients They are 
put to shifts for room, like passengeis on board ship The 
dispenser of medicines (atti acted to them not by self interest, 
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but by then own magnetism and that of then cause) sleeps 
in a lecess in the dining-room, and has his washing appaiatus 
in the sideboard 

Then contented manner of making the best of the things 
around them, I found so pleasantly inseparable fiom then 
usefulness^ Their pride in this partition that we put up 
ourselves, or m that partition that w^e took down, or m that 
othei paitition that we moved, or in the stove that was 
given us for the waiting room, or in oui nightly conversion 
of the little consulting room into a smoking-room ^ Their 
admiiation of the situation, if we could only get rid of its 
one objectionable incident, the coal-yard at the back ^ Our 
hospital carriage, presented by a friend, and very useful ” 
That was my presentation to a perambulator, for which 
a coach house had been discovered m a coinei down stairs, 
just laige enough to hold it Coloured prints, in all stages 
of pieparation for being added to those already decorating 
the wards, weie plentiful , a charming wooden phenomenon 
of a bird, with an impossible top-knot, who ducked his head 
when you set a counter weight going, had been inaugurated 
as a public statue that very morning , and trotting about 
among the beds, on familiar terms with all the patients, 
was a comical mongrel dog, called Poodles This comical 
dog (quite a tonic in himself) was found characteristically 
starving at the dooi of the institution, and was taken in and 
fed, and has lived here ever since An admirer of his mental 
endowments has presented him with a collar beaiing the 
legend, Judge not Poodles by external appearances ” He 
was merrily wagging his tail on a boy’s pillow when he made 
this modest appeal to me 

When this hospital was first opened, in January of the 
present yeai, the people could not possibly conceive but that 
somebody paid for the sei vices rendered there, and were 
disposed to claim them as a right, and to find fault if out 
of temper They soon came to understand the case bettei, 
and have much increased in gratitude The mothers of the 
patients avail themselves veiy freely of the visitmg rules , 
the fathers often on Sundays There is an unreasonable 
(but still, I think, touching and intelligible) tendency in the 
parents to take a child away to its wretched home, if on the 
point of death One boy who had been thus earned oif on 
a ramy night, when in a violent state of mfiammation, and 
who had been afterwards brought back, had been recoveied 
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With exceeding difficulty , but he was a jolly boy, with a 
specially stiong interest in his dinnei, when I sa^v him 

Insufficient food and unwholesome living aie the main 
causes of disease among these small patients So nourish 
nient, cleanliness, and ventilation aie the mam remedies 
Discharged patients aie looked aftei, and imited to come 
and dine now and then , so aie ceitain famishing cieatiires 
who weie never patients Both the lady and the gentleman 
aie well acquainted, not only with the histones of the patients 
and their families, but with the characteis and circumstances 
of great numbers of then neighbours of these they keep 
a legistei It is their common expeiience, that people, 
sinking down by inches into deepei and deeper poverty, 
will conceal it, even fioni them, if possible, unto the veiy 
last extiemity 

The nurses of this hospital aie all young, — langmg, say, 
from nineteen to foui and tw^’enty They ha've even wnthin 
these naiiow limits, what many well endowed hospitals 
w^ould not give them, a comfoi table room of their own in 
which to take their meals It is a beautiful tiiith, that 
interest in the childien and sympathy with then soirows 
bind these young women to their places far moie strongly 
than any othei consideration could The best skilled of the 
muses came originally from a kindred neighbouihood, almost 
as poor, and she knew how much the w’^oik was needed 
She IS a fair dressmaker The hospital cannot pay hei as 
many pounds in the year as there are months in it , and one 
day the lady regarded it as a duty to speak to her about hei 
improving her prospects and following hei trade 
she said she could never be so useful oi so happy elsewhere 
any more , she must stay among the children And she 
stays One of the nuises, as I passed her, was washing 
a baby-boy Liking her pleasant face, I stopped to speak 
to her charge, — a common, bullet headed, fi owning charge 
enough, laying hold of his own nose with a slippery giasp, 
and staring veiy solemnly out of a blanket The melting 
of the pleasant face into delighted smiles, as this >oung 
gentleman gave an unexpected kick, and laughed at me, 
was almost worth my previous pain 

An affecting play was acted in Pans years ago, called 

The Children s Doctor ” As I parted fiom my children’s 
doctor, now m question, I saw in his easy black necktie, in 
his loose buttoned black frock-coat, in his pensive face, in the 
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flow of his dark haii, in his eyelashes, in the veiy turn of 
his moustache, the exact realisation of the Pans aitist’s 
ideal as it was presented on the stage But no romancer 
that I know of has had the boldness to piefigure the life 
and home of this young husband and young wife in the 
Childien’s Hospital in the east of London 

I came away fiom Eatcliif by the Stepney railway station 
to the teimmus at Fenchurch Stieet Any one who amU 
revel se that route may retiace my steps 
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A LITTLE DINNER IN AN HOUR 

It fell out on a day in this last autumn, that I had to go 
down from London to a place of seaside resort, on an houi’s 
business, accompanied by my esteemed friend Bullfinch 
Let the place of seaside resort be, for the nonce, called 
Namelesston 

I had been loiteimg about Pans in veiy hot weather 
pleasantly breakfasting in the open air in the gaiden of the 
Palais Koyal or the Tuileries, pleasantly dining in the open 
air in the Elysian Fields, pleasantly taking my cigar and 
lemonade in the open air on the Italian Boulevaid towards 
the small houis after midnight Bullfinch— an excellent 
man of business— had summoned me back acioss the Channel, 
to tiansact this said houi’s business at Namelesston , and 
thus it fell out that Bullfinch and I weie in a railway 
cairiage together on our way to Namelesston, each with his 
leturn ticket m his waistcoat-pocket 

Says Bullfinch, I have a proposal to make Let us dine 
at the Temeraire ” 

I asked Bullfinch, did he recommend the Temeraire’ 
inasmuch as I had not been lated on the books of the 
Temeraire for many years 

Bullfinch declined to accept the responsibility of recom- 
mending the Temeraire, but on the whole was lathei 
sanguine about it He seemed to lemember,” Bullfinch 
said, that he had dined well theie A plain dinnei, but 
good Certainly not like a Parisian dinner (here Bullfinch 
obviously became the prey of want of confidence), *but of its 
kind veiy fair 

I appeal to Bullfinch’s intimate knowledge of my wants 
and ways to decide whether I was usually ready to be 
pleased with any dinner, or — for the matter of that — with 
anything that was fair of its kind and really what it claimed 
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to be Bullfinch doing me the honour to lespond in the 
affirmative, I agreed to ship myself as an able tiencheinian 
on boaid the Temeiaire 

^^Now, oui plan shall be this/’ says Bullfinch, with his 
foiefingei at his nose ‘‘As soon as we get to l^amelesston, 
well diive straight to the Temeiaire, and older a little 
dinner in an hour And as we shall not have more than 
enough time in which to dispose of it comfortably, -what do 
you say to giving the house the best oppoitunities of serving 
it hot and quickly by dining m the coffee-room ” 

What I had to say was, Certainly Bullfinch (who is by 
natuie of a hopeful constitution) then began to babble of 
green geeso But I checked him in that Falstaffian vein, 
uiging consideiations of time and cookeiy 

In due sequence of events we diove up to the Temeiaiie, 
and alighted A youth in hveiy received us on the dooi- 
step “Looks well,” said Bullfinch confidentially And 
then aloud, “ Coffee room ^ ” 

The youth in livery (now perceived to be mouldy) con 
ducted us to the desiied haven, and was enjoined by 
Bullfinch to send the waitei at once, as we wished to order 
a little dinner m an hour Then Bullfinch and I waited 
for the waitei, until, the waiter continuing to wait in some 
unknown and invisible sphere of action, we lang for the 
waiter, which iing produced the waiter, who announced 
himself as not the waitei who ought to wait upon us, and 
who didn’t wait a moment longer 

So Bullfinch approached the coffee room door, and melo 
diously pitching his voice into a bar where two young ladies 
were keeping the books of the Temeraire, apologetically 
explained that we wished to order a little dinner in an 
hour, and that we were debarred ftorn the execution of our 
inoffensive purpose by consignment to solitude 

Hereupon one of the young ladies lang a bell, which re 
produced — ^at the bai this time — the waiter w’-ho was not 
the waiter who ought to wait upon us, that extiaordmaiy 
man, whose life seemed consumed in waiting upon people 
to say that he wouldn’t wait upon them, repeated his foimer 
protest with great indignation, and letired 
Bullfinch, with a fallen countenance, was about to say to 
me, “This won’t do,” when the waiter who ought to wait 
upon us left off keeping us waiting at last “Waiter,” said 
Bullfinch piteously, “ we have been a long time waiting ” 
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The waiter who ought to wait upon us laid the blame upon 
the waiter who ought not to wait upon us, and said it was 
all that waitei’s fault 

‘‘We ’SMsh,” said Bullfinch, much depiessed, ‘‘to older a 
little dinnei in an hour What can v^e have*^” 

“ What would you like to have, gentlemen ^ ” 

Bullfinch, with extieme mouinfulness of speech and 
action, and with a foiloin old fly-blown bill of faie in his 
hand which the waitei had gi\en him, and which w^'as 
a soit of geneial manusciipt index to any cookery book you 
please, moved the previous question 

We could have mock-turtle soup, a sole, cuiry, and roast 
duck Agreed At this table by this window’” Punctually 
in an hour 

I had been feigning to look out of this window, but 
I had been taking note of the crumbs on all the tables, 
the dirty table cloths, the stuffy, soupy, airless atmosphere, 
the stale leavings eveiywhere about, the deep gloom of 
the waiter who ought to wait upon us, and the stomach 
ache with which a lonely tiavellei at a distant table in 
a coinei was too evidently afflicted I now pointed out to 
Bullfinch the alaiming ciicumstance that this travellei had 
dined We hurriedly debated whethei, without infringe 
ment of good bleeding, we could ask him to disclose if he 
had partaken of mock turtle, sole curry, or loast duck^ 
We decided that the thing could not be politely done, and 
w e had set oui ow n stomachs on a cast, and they must stand 
the hazard of the die 

I hold phienology, within ceitain limits, to be true, 
I am much of the same mind as to the subtlei expiessions 
of the hand , I hold physiognomy to be infallible , though 
all these sciences demand rare qualities in the student But 
I also hold that theie is no moie certain index to peisonal 
charactei than the condition of a set of casters is to the 
chaiacter of any hotel Knowing, and having often tested 
this theory of mine, Bullfinch resigned himself to the w orst, 
when, laying aside any remaining veil of disguise, I held 
up befoie him in succession the cloudy oil and fuiry 
vinegar, the clogged cayenne, the duty salt, the obscene 
dregs of soy, and the anchovy sauce in a flannel waistcoat 
of decomposition 

We went out to transact oui business So inspiiiting 
was the lelief of passing into the clean and windy stieets 
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of Namelesston fiom the heavy and vapid closeness of the 
coffee loom of the Temeiaiie, that hope began to levive 
within us We began to considei that perhaps the lonely 
traveller had taken physic, oi done something injudicious 
to bung his complaint on Bullfinch lemaiked that he 
thought the waiter who ought to wait upon us had bright- 
ened a little when suggesting cuiry , and although I knew 
him to have been at that moment the express image of 
despaii, I allowed myself to become elevated in spirits As 
we walked by the softly -lapping sea, all the notabilities of 
Namelesston, who are foi evei going up and down with the 
changelessness of the tides, passed to and fio in procession 
Pretty girls on horseback, and with detested riding-masters, 
pretty giils on foot , matuie ladies in hats, — spectacled, 
strong minded, and glaring at the opposite or weaker sex 
The Stock Exchange was stiongly represented, Jerusalem 
was strongly lepresented, the bores of the pi osier London 
clubs weie strongly represented Fortune hunters of all 
denominations were there, from hiisute insolvency, in a 
curiicule, to closely-buttoned swindleiy in doubtful boots, 
on the sharp look out for any likely young gentleman dis- 
posed to play a game at billiaids round the coinei Masters 
of languages, then lessons finished for the day, weie going 
to then homes out of sight of the sea , misti esses of accom- 
plishments, caiiying small portfolios, likewise tupped home- 
ward , pans of scholastic pupils, two and two, went 
languidly along the beach, surveying the face of the waters 
as if waiting foi some Ark to come and take them off 
Spectres of the Geoige the Fouith days flitted unsteadily 
among the ciowd, bearing the outward semblance of ancient 
dandies, of eveiy one of whom it might be said, not that he 
had one leg in the grave, oi both legs, but that he was 
steeped m giave to the summit of his high shut collar, and 
had nothing leal about him but his bones Alone stationary 
m the midst of all the movements, the Kamelesston boat- 
men leaned against the railings and yawned, and looked out 
to sea, 01 looked at the mooied fishing-boats and at nothing 
Such is the unchanging manner of hfe with this nursery of 
our hardy seamen , and very dry nurses they are, and 
always wanting something to dunk The only two nautical 
personages detached fiom the railing were the two fortunate 
possessors of the celebrated monstrous unknoAvn balking 
fish, just caught (frequently just caught off Namelesston), 
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who caiiiecl him about in a hampei, and pressed the scien- 
tific to look in at the lid 

The sands of the houi had all lun out when we got back 
to the Temerane Sa^s Bullfinch then, to the >outh in 
livery, with boldness, ‘ Lavatoiy ’ ’ 

When we ai rived at the family vault with a skylight 
which the youth in li\ery piesented as the institution 
sought, we had already whisked off our cravats and coats , 
but finding ourselves in the piesence of an e\il smell, and 
no linen but two ciumpled towels newly damp from the 
countenances of tw’-o somebody elses, we put on our ciavats 
and coats again, and fled unwashed to the coffee-ioom 
Theie the waitei who ought to wait upon us had set 
forth our knives and forks and glasses, on the cloth whose 
duty acquaintance we had alieady had the pleasuie of 
making, and which we were pleased to lecognise by the 
familial expiession of its stains And now theie occurred 
the truly surpiising phenomenon, that the waiter w ho ought 
not to w’‘ait upon us swooped down upon us, clutched oui 
loaf of bread, and vanished with the same. 

Bullfinch, with disti acted eyes, w’'as following this un- 
accountable figuie ‘^out at the poital,” like the ghost in 
Hamlet, when the w^aiter w'ho ought to wait upon us jostled 
against it, cairying a tureen 

Waitei said a seveie diner, lately finished, pei using 
his bill fiercely through his eye glass 

The waiter put down our tuieen on a remote side table, 
and went to see what was amiss in this new diiection 
‘^This IS not right, you know, waitei Look heie ^ 
here’s yesterday’s sheiry, one and eightpence, and heie we 
are again, tw’^o shillings And what does sixpence mean '> ’ 
So fai fiom knowing what sixpence meant, the waitei 
protested that he didn’t know what anything meant He 
wiped the peispiiation from his clammy blow, and said it 
was impossible to do it, — not paiticularising what, — and the 
kitchen was so far off 

^‘Take the bill to the bai, and get it alteied,” said Mr 
Indignation Cockei so to call him 

The waitei took it, looked intensely at it, didn’t seem 
to like the idea of taking it to the bai, and submitted, as 
a new” light upon the cise, that perhaps sixpence meant 
sixpence 

‘‘I tell you again,” said Mi Indignation Cockei, “heie’s 
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yesterday’s sherry — can’t you see it*?— one and eightpence, 
and here we are again, two shillings What do 5 011 make 
of one and eightpence and two shillings ^ ” 

Totally unable to make anything of one and eightpence 
and two shillings, the waiter went out to try if anybody 
else could , merely casting a helpless backward glance at 
Bullfinch, m acknowledgment of his pathetic entreaties 
for oui souptuieen After a pause, dm mg which Mr In 
dignation Cocker lead a newspapei and coughed defiant 
coughs. Bullfinch arose to get the tureen, when the waiter 
reappeared and brought it, — dioppmg Mr Indignation 
Cocker’s altered bill on Mi Indignation Cockei’s table as 
he came along 

“ It’s quite impossible to do it, gentlemen,” murmured the 
waiter , and the kitchen is so far off ” 

“ Well, you don’t keep the house , it’s not your fault, e 
suppose Bring some sheiiy ” 

“ Waiter ’ ” from Mr Indignation Cocker, with a new and 
burning sense of injury upon him 

The waitei, arrested on his T^ay to oui sheriy, stopped 
short, and came back to see what was wrong now 

“Will you look here*? This is woise than before Do 
you understand *? Here’s yesterday’s sherry, one and eight- 
pence, and here we are again two shillings And what the 
devil does mnepence mean *? ” 

This new portent utterly confounded the waiter He 
wiung his napkin, and mutely appealed to the ceiling 

“Waiter, fetch that sherry,” says Bullfinch, in open 
wrath and revolt 

“ I want to know,” persisted Mr Indignation Cockei, 

^ the meaning of mnepence I want to know the meaning 
of shell y one and eightpence yesterday, and of here we aie 
again two shillings Send somebody ” 

The distracted waiter got out of the room on pretext of 
sending somebody, and by that means got our wine But 
the instant he appealed with our decanter, Mr Indignation 
Cocker descended on him again 
“ Waiter ^ ” 

“ You will now have the goodness to attend to our dinnei, 
waiter,” said Bullfinch, sternly 

“I am very sorry, but it’s quite impossible to do it, 

gentlemen,” pleaded the waitei , “and the kitchen ” 

“ Waiter ^ ” said Mr Indignation Cockei 
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— Is,” resumed the waiter, “so fai off, that ” 

“Waitei^” persisted Mi Indignation Cochei, “send 
somebody ” 

We were not without oui fears that the waiter rushed out 
to hang himself , and we weie much relieved by his fetching 
bomebody, — in gi aceful, flowing skirts and vith a waist, — 
who very soon settled Mr Indignation Cocker’s business 
“Oh’” said Mr Cockei, with his file surprisingly 
quenched by this apparition , “ I wished to ask about this 
bill of mine, because it appeals to me that theie’s a little 
mistake here Let me show you Heie’syestei day’s sheiry 
one and eightpence, and heie ve are again two shillings 
And how do you explain ninepence ^ ” 

However, it was explained, in tones too soft to be ovei 
heard Mi Cocker was heard to say nothing moie than 
“Ahhh’ Indeed, thank you’ Yes,” and shortly altei 
wards went out, a milder man 

The lonely traveller with the stomach ache had all this 
time suffeied seveiely, drawing up a leg now and then, and 
sipping hot brandy an d-water wuth giated ginger in it 
When we tasted our (\ery) mock turtle soup, and weie 
instantly seized with symptoms of some disordei simulating 
apoplexy, and occasioned by the surchaige of nose and biain 
with lukewarm dishwater holding in solution sour flour, 
poisonous condiments, and (say) seventy five per cent of 
miscellaneous kitchen stuft i oiled into balls, we were inclined 
to trace his disoider to that source On the other hand, 
theie was a silent anguish upon him too strongly resemblmg 
the results established within oui selves by the sherry, to be 
discarded from alarmed consideration Again, we obsei's ed 
him, with terror, to be much overcome by our sole’s being 
aired in a temporary reti eat close to him, while the waiter went 
out (as we conceived) to see his friends And when the cuiiy 
made its appearance he suddenly letired in great disordei 
In fine, for the uneatable pait of this little dinnei (as 
contradistinguished from the undrinkable) we paid only 
seven shillings and sixpence each And Bullfinch and I 
agreed unanimously, that no such ill-served, illappomted, 
ill-cooked, nasty little dinner could be got foi the money 
anywhere else under the sun With that comfort to our 
backs, we turned them on the dear old Temeraire, the 
charging Temeraire, and resolved (in the Scotch dialect) to 
gang nae mair to the flabby Temeraire 
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MR BARLOW 

A GREAT leadei of good fiction at an unusually eaily age, it 
seems to me as though I had been born under the supeiin 
tendence of the estimable but terrific gentleman whose name 
stands at the head of my present leflections The instinctive 
monomaniac, Mi Barlow, will be lemembeied as the tutor 
of Mastei Haiiy Sandford and Mastei Tommy Merton He 
knew everythiiig, and didactically improved all soits of 
occasions, fiom the consumption of a jdate of cheriies to the 
contemplation of a starlight night What youth came to 
without Mr Bailow was displayed m the histoiy of Sandford 
and Merton, by the example of a certain awful Mastei Mash 
This young wietch wore buckles and powder, conducted 
himself With insupportable levity at the theatre, had no idea 
of facing a mad bull single-handed (in which I think him 
less leprehensible, as remotely reflecting my own character), 
and was a frightful instance of the enervating eifects of 
luxury upon the human lace 

Strange destiny on the part of Mi Barlow, to go down 
to posterity as childhood’s experience of a boie ^ Immoital 
Ml Bailow, boiing his way through the verdant freshness 
of ages ’ 

My peisonal indictment against Mr Barlow is one of many 
counts I will proceed to set forth a few of the injuries he 
has done me 

In the first place, he never made or took a joke This 
insensibility on Mr Barlow’s pait not only cast its own 
gloom over my boyhood, but blighted even the sixpenny 
jest books of the time , for, groaning under a moral spell 
constraining me to refei all things to Mi Barlow, I could 
not choose but ask myself in a whispei when tickled by 
a punted jest, ‘What would think of it*!^ What would 
l}fi see in it^” The point of the jest immediately became 
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a sting, and stung my conscience Foi my minds e}e 
saw him stolid, fiigid, pei chance taking from its shelf some 
dieaiy Gieek book, and tianslating at lull length what some 
dismal sage said (and touched up afteiwards, peihaps, for 
publication), when he banished some unlucky joker from 
Athens 

The incompatibility of Mr Bailow with all othei poitions 
of my young life but himself, the adamantine inadaptability 
of the man to my favouiite fancies and amusements, is the 
thing for which I hate him most What light had he to 
bore his way into my Aiabian Nights'? Yet he did He 
was always hinting doubts of the \eracity of Sindbad the 
Sailor If he could have got hold of the Wonderful Lamp, 
I knew he would liave ti mimed it and lighted it, and 
deliveied a lectuie ovei it on the qualities of speim oil, with 
a glance at the whale jfi&heiies He would so soon ha^e 
found out — on mechanical piinciples — the peg in the neck 
of the Enchanted Hoise, and would ha\e turned it the light 
way in so woikmanlike a maniiei, that the hoise could 
nevei ha\e got any height into the an, and the stoiy 
couldn’t have been He would ha\e pio'ved, bj map and 
compass, that theie was no such kingdom as the delightful 
kingdom of Casgai, on the fiontieis of Taitaiy He would 
have caused that liypociitical young png Hariy to make an 
experiment, — with the aid of a tempoiaiy building in the 
gaiden and a dummy, — demonstrating that you couldnt let 
a choked hunchback down an Eastern chimney with a coid 
and leave him upiight on the hearth to teiiiiy the sultan s 
piuveyoi 

The golden sounds of the oveituie to the fiist metiopolitan 
pantomime, I lemembei w^eie allo;yed by Mi Bailow Click 
click, ting ting, bang bang, weedle weedle weedle, bangf 
I recall the chilling an that lan across my fiame and cooled 
my hot delight, as the thought occuiied to me, This would 
novel do foi Mi Bailow ^ ” Alter the cuitam diew up, 
dreadful doubts of Mi Bailow’s considering the costumes of 
the Nymphs of the Nebula as being sufficiently opaque, 
obtruded themselves on my enjoyment In the clown 1 
peiceived two peisons , one a fascinating unaccountable 
cieature of a hectic complexion, joyous in spiiits though 
feeble in intellect, with flashes of bnlhancy , the othei 
a pupil for Ml Bailow I thought how Mr Bailow would 
secretly rise eaily in the morning, and buttei the pavement 
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foi him, and, when he had brought him down, would look 
seveiely out of his study window and ask him how he 
enjoyed the fun 

I thought how Mr Barlow would heat all the pokers in 
the house, and singe him with the whole collection, to bung 
him better acquainted with the properties of incandescent 
lion, on which he (Barlow) would fully expatiate I pictured 
Mr Barlow’s instituting a compaiison between the clown’s 
conduct at his studies, — dunking up the ink, licking his 
copy-book, and using his head for blotting-paper, — and 
that of the already mentioned young png of pngs. Hairy, 
sitting at the Bailovian feet, sneakmgly pretending to be 
in a laptuie of youthful knowledge I thought how soon 
Mr Barlow would smooth the clown’s haii down, instead 
of letting it stand erect in three tall tufts , and how, after 
a couple of yeais or so with Mi Bailow, he would keep 
his legs close together when he walked, and would take 
his hands out of his big loose pockets, and wouldn’t have 
a jump left in him 

That I am particulaily ignorant what most things in the 
univeise are made of, and how they are made, is another of 
my chaiges against Mi Barlow With the diead upon me 
of developing into a Harry, and with a furthei dread upon 
me of being Barlowed if I made inquiiies, by bunging down 
upon myself a cold shower-bath of explanations and experi 
ments, I forboie enlightenment in my youth, and became, 
as they say in melodramas, ‘Hhe wieck you now behold” 
That I consol ted with idlers and dunces is another of the 
melancholy facts foi which I hold Mi Bailow responsible 
That pragmatical piig, Haiiy, became so detestable in my 
sight, that, he being lepoited studious in the South, I 
would have fled idle to the extiemest Noith Better to 
leain misconduct from a Master Mash than science and 
statistics fiom a Sandfoid ^ So I took the path, which, but 
foi Mr Barlow, I might never have trodden Thought 
I, with a shuddei, “Mr Barlow is a bore, with an immense 
constructive powei of making bores His prize specimen is 
a bore He seeks to make a bore of me That knowledge 
IS power I am not prepared to gainsay, but, with Mr 
Bailow, knowledge is powei to bore ” Therefore I took 
refuge in the caves of ignorance, wherein I have resided ever 
since, and which are still my private address 

But the weightiest charge of all my charges against Mr 
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Barlow is, that he still walks the earth m various disguises, 
seeking to make a Tommy of me, even m my maturity 
Irrepressible, mstiuctive monomaniac, Mr Barlow fills my 
life with pitfalls, and lies hiding at the bottom to burst out 
upon me when I least expect him 

A few of these dismal experiences of mine shall suffice 

Knowing Mr Bailow to have invested largely in the 
moving panorama tiade, and having on -various occasions 
identified him m the daik with a long wand in his hand, 
holding forth in his old way (made more appalling in this 
connection by his sometimes ciacking a piece of Mr Carlyle s 
own Dead Sea fruit in mistake for a joke), I systematically 
shun pictorial entertainment on roUeis Similarly, I should 
demand responsible bail and guaranty agamst the appearance 
of Mr Barlow, befoie committing myself to attendance at 
any assemblage of my fellow-creatuies where a bottle of water 
and a note book were conspicuous objects , for in either of 
those associations, I should expressly expect him But such 
IS the designing nature of the man, that he steals in wheie 
no reasoning precaution or pievision could expect him As 
in the following case — 

Adjoining the Caves of Ignorance is a country town In 
this countiy town the Mississqipi Momuses, nine in numbei, 
were announced to appear m the town hall, for the general 
delectation, this last Christmas w’^eek Knowing Mi Barlow 
to be unconnected with the Mississippi, though holding re 
publican opinions, and deeming myself secuie, I took a stall 
My object was to hear and see the Mississippi Momuses in 
what the bills described as their National ballads, planta 
tion bleak downs, niggei part songs, choice conundrums, 
spaiklmg repartees, &c ” I found the mne diessed alike, m 
the black coat and trousers, white waistcoat, very laige shirt- 
front, very large shiit-collai, and very large white tie and 
wristbands, which constitute the dress of the mass of the 
African race, and which has been observed by travelleis to 
prevail over a vast number of degrees of latitude All the 
nine rolled their eyes exceedingly, and had -very red lips 
At the extremities of the curve they formed, seated in their 
chairs, were the performers on the tambourine and bones 
The centie Momus, a black of melancholy aspect (who in 
spued me with a vague uneasiness for which I could not 
then account), perfoimed on a Mississippi instiument closely 
lesembling what was once called m this island a hurdy 
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guidy The Momuses on eithei side of him had each another 
instrument peculiar to the Father of Wateis, which may be 
likened to a stiinged weathei glass held upside down Theie 
weie likeu ise a little flute and a violin All went well foi 
awhile, and we had had seveial spaikling repartees exchanged 
between the peifoimers on the tambourine and bones, when 
the black of melancholy aspect, turning to the lattei, and 
addiessing him in a deep and impioving voice as Bones, 
sii,” deliveied certain grave lemarks to him concerning 
the juveniles piesent, and the season of the yeai , wheieon 
I peiceived that I was in the presence of Mi Bailow — 
coiked ^ 

Another night— and this was in London — I attended the 
representation of a little comedy As the chaiacters weie 
life like (and consequently not impioving), and as they vent 
upon their seveial ways and designs without peisonally 
addressing themselves to me, I felt lather confident of coming 
through it without being legaided as Tommy, the more so, 
as we V ere clearly getting close to the end But I deceived 
myself All of a sudden, apiopos of nothing, everybody 
concerned came to a check and halt, advanced to the foot 
lights in a general rally to take dead aim at me, and brought 
me down with a moial homily, in which I detected the 
diead hand of Bailow 

Nay, so intricate and subtle aie the toils of this huntei, 
that on the veiy next night after that, I was again en 
tiapped, wheie no vestige of a spiing could have been 
appiehended by the timidest It was a builesque that I saw 
peifoimed , an uncompiomising builesque, wheie eveiybody 
concerned, but especially the ladies, earned on at a veiy 
considerable late indeed Most pi eminent and active among 
the corps of x>eifoimers was what I took to be (and she leally 
gave me very fan oppoitumties of coming to a light conelu 
Sion) a young lady of a pietty figure She was diessed as 
a pictuiesque young gentleman, whose pantaloons had been 
cut off in their infancy , and she had veiy neat knees and 
very neat satin boots Immediately after singing a slang 
song and dancing a slang dance, this engaging figure ap 
proached the fatal lamps, and, bending ovei them, deliveied 
in a thiilling voice a random eulogium on, and exhortation 
to puisue, the virtues “ Great Heaven ^ ” was my exclama 
tion , Barlow ^ ” 

There is still another aspect in which Mr Barlow per 
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petually insists on my sustaining the character of Tommy, 
which IS more unenduiable yet, on account of its ex ti erne 
aggressiveness Foi the pin poses of a review oi newspapei, 
he will get up an abstruse subject with infinite pains, ^Mll 
Barlow, utteily regaidless of the puce of midnight oil, and 
indeed of eveiy thing else, save ciammmg himself to the 
e3^es 

But maik When Mi Bailow blows his mfoimation off, 
he IS not contented with having rammed it home, and dis 
chaiged it upon me, Tommy, his taiget, but he pietends 
that he was always in possession of it, and made nothing of 
it, — that he imbibed it with mother’s milk, — and that I, the 
wietched Tommy, am most abiectly behindhand m not 
having done the same I ask, vhy is Tommy to be ahvajs 
the foil of Mr Barlow to this extent ^ What Mr Barlow 
nad not the slightest notion of himself, a v eek ago, it suiely 
cannot be any veiy heavy backsliding m me not to have 
cit my fingers’ ends to day * And yet Mi Barlow sj ste 
matically carries it over me with a high hand, and ■will 
tauntingly ask me, in his ai tides, whether it is possible that 
I am not awaie that every school-boy knows that the 
fourteenth turning on the left in the steppes of Bussia will 
conduct to such and such a wandeiing tube*? with othei 
disparaging questions of like natuie So, when Mi Bailow 
addresses a letter to any journal as a volunteei conesiondent 
(which I frequently find him doing), he will previously ha\ e 
gotten somebody to tell him some tiemendous technicality, 
and will write in the coolest manner, ‘‘Now’', sir, I may 
assume that every leader of youi columns, possessing avei age 
information and intelligence, knows as w ell as I do that ” — 
say that the draught fiom the touch-hole of a cannon of 
such a calibre beais such a pioportion m the nicest fi actions 
to the di aught from the muzzle , or some equally famihai 
little fact But whatever it is, be ceitain that it always 
tends to the exaltation of Mr Barlow, and the depression of 
his enforced and enslaved pupil 

Mr Barlow’s knowledge of my ow n pursuits I find to be 
so profound, that my own knowledge of them becomes as 
nothing Mr Barlow (disguised and bearing a feigned name, 
but detected by me) 1:^^ occasionally taught me, in a sonoious 
voice, from end to end of a long dmner table, trifles that 
I took the liberty of teaching him five and twenty years ago 
My closing article of impeachment agamst Mr Barlow is. 
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that he goes out to breakfast, goes out to dinner, goes out 
everywhere, high and low, and that he will pi each to me, 
and that I can’t get rid of him He makes of me a Pro- 
methean Tommy, bound , and he is the vulture that gorges 
itself upon the livei of my umnstriicted mind 
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ON AN AMATEUR BEAT 

It is one of my fancies, that even my idlest walk must 
always have its appointed destination I set myself a task 
before I leave my lodging in Covent-garden on a stieet 
expedition, and should no nioie think of altering my route 
by the way, oi tinning back and leaving a part of it un 
achieved, than I should think of fiaudulently violating an 
agreement entered into with somebody else* The other 
day, finding myself undei this kind of obligation to pioceed 
to Limehouse, I started punctually at noon, in compliance 
with the terms of the contract with myself to which my 
good faith was pledged 

On such an occasion, it is my habit to regaid my walk as 
my beat, and myself as a higher sort of police constable 
doing duty on the same Theie is many a ruffian m the 
streets whom I mentally collar and clear out of them, who 
would see mighty little of London, I can tell him, if I could 
deal with him physically 

Issuing forth upon this very beat, and following with my 
eyes three hulking gai rotters on their way home, — which 
home I could confidently swear to be withm so many yards 
of Diurylane, in such a nairow and restricted direction 
(though they live m then lodging quite as undisturbed as 
I in mine), — I went on duty with a consideiation which I 
lespectfully offer to the new Chief Commissioner, — in whom 
I thoroughly confide as a tiled and efficient pubhc servant 
How often (thought I) have I been forced to swallow, in 
police reports, the intolerable stereotyped piU of nonsense, 
how that the pohce constable informed the worthy magistrate 
how that the associates of the piisoner did, at that present 
speaking, dwell in a street or court w'^hich no man dared go 
dowm, and how that the worthy magistrate had heaid of the 
daik reputation of such street or conit, and how that our 
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leaders would doubtless remember that it was always the 
same street or couit which was thus edifymgly discouised 
about, say once a fortnight 

Now, suppose that a Chief Commissioner sent round a 
circular to every division of police employed in London, re- 
quiring instantly the names in all districts of all such much 
pujffed streets oi courts which no man duist go down, and 
suppose that in such ciieular he gave plain warning, ^^If 
those places really exist, they are a proof of police inefficiency 
which I mean to punish , and if they do not exist, but are 
a conventional fiction, then they are a pi oof of lazy tacit 
police connivance with professional crime, which I also mean 
to punish ” — ^what then Fictions or realities, could they 
survive the touchstone of this atom of common sense To 
tell us in open court, until it has become as trite a feature 
of news as the great goosebeiiy, that a costly police system 
such as was never befoie heaid of, has left in London, in the 
days of steam and gas and photogiaphs of thieves and electric 
telegiaphs, the sanctuaiies and stews of the Stuarts ^ Why, 
a paiity of piactice, m all depaitments, would bring back the 
Plague in two summers, and the Druids in a century ^ 

Walking faster undei my shaie of this public injury, I 
overturned a wretched little creature, who, clutching at the 
rags of a pair of trousers with one of its claws, and at its 
ragged hair with the other, pattered with bare feet over the 
muddy stones I stopped to raise and succoui this poor 
weeping wretch, and fifty like it, but of both sexes, were 
about me in a moment, begging, tumbhng, fightmg, clamoui 
mg, yelling, shivering in their nakedness and hunger The 
piece of money I had put into the claw of the child I had 
overturned was clawed out of it, and was again clawed out 
of that wolfish gripe, and again out of that, and soon I had 
no notion in what pait of the obscene scuffle in the mud, of 
rags and legs and arms and dirt, the money might be In 
raising the child, I had drawn it aside out of the mam 
thoioughfare, and this took place among some vooden 
hoardings and barriers and rums of demolished buildmgs, 
hard by Temple Bar 

Unexpectedly from among them emeiged a genuine pohce 
constable, before whom the dreadful brood dispersed m 
various directions, he making femts and darts m this direc- 
tion and m that, and catching nothing When all were 
frightened away, he took off his hat, pulled out a handkerchief 
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from it, wiped his heated brow, and restored the handkerchief 
and hat to their places, with the air of a man who had dis- 
charged a great moral duty, — as indeed he had, in doing 
what was set down for him I looked at him, and I looked 
about at the disorderly traces in the mud, and I thought of 
the drops of ram and the footprints of an extinct creature, 
hoary ages upon ages old, that geologists have identified on 
the face of a clift , and this speculation came over me If 
this mud could petrify at this moment, and could lie con- 
cealed here for ten thousand years, I wonder whether the 
race of men then to be oui successors on the earth could, 
from these or any marks, by the utmost force of the human 
intellect, unassisted by tradition, deduce such an astounding 
inference as the existence of a polished state of society that 
bore with the public savagery of neglected children in the 
streets of its capital city, and was pioud of its power by 
sea and land, and never used its power to seize and save 
them ^ 

After this, when I came to the Old Bailey and glanced 
up it towards Newgate, I found that the prison had an 
inconsistent look There seemed to be some unlucky in- 
consistency in the atmospheie that day, for though the 
pioportions of St Paul’s Cathedral are very beautiful, it 
had an air of being somewhat out of drawmg, in my eyes 
I felt as though the cross were too high up, and peiched 
upon the intervenmg golden ball too far away 

Facing eastward, I left behind me Smithfield and Old 
Bailey, — fire and faggot, condemned hold, public hanging, 
whipping through the city at the cart-tail, pillory, branding- 
iron, and other beautiful ancestral landmarks, which rude 
hands have rooted up, without bringing the stars quite 
down upon us as yet, — and went my way upon my beat, 
noting how oddly characteristic neighboui hoods are divided 
from one another, hereabout, as though by an invisible line 
across the way Here shall cease the bankers and the 
money changers , here shall begm the shipping interest and 
the nautical instrument shops , here shall follow a scarcely 
perceptible flavouring of gioceries and drugs, here shall 
come a strong infusion of butchers , now, small hosiers 
shall be in the ascendant , henceforth, eveiythmg exposed 
for sale shall have its ticketed price attached All this as 
if specially ordered and appointed 

A single stride at Houndsditch Chuich, no widei than 
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sufficed to cross the kennel at the bottom of the Canon gate, 
which the debtors in Holyrood sanctuary ■were wont to 
relieve their minds by skipping over, as Scott relates, and 
standing in dehghtful daring of catchpoles on the free side, — 
a single stiide, and eveiythmg is entirely changed m grain 
and character West of the stride, a table, oi a chest of 
drawers on sale, shall be of mahogany and French-polished , 
east of the stride, it shall be of deal, smeared with a cheap 
counteifeit resembling lip-salve West of the stride, a penny 
loaf or bun shall be compact and self contained , east of the 
stride, it shall be of a sprawling and splay-footed character, 
as seeking to make more of itself for the money My beat 
lying round by Whitechapel Chuich, and the adjacent sugar 
refineiies, — great buildings, tiei upon tier, that have the 
appearance of being nearly related to the dock-warehouses 
at Liverpool, — I turned off to my light, and, passing round 
the awkward corner on my left, came suddenly on an 
apparition familiar to London streets afar off 
What London peiipatetic of these times has not seen the 
woman who has fallen forward, double, through some affec 
tion of the spine, and whose head has of late taken a turn 
to one side, so that it now droops over the back of one of 
her arms at about the wrist ^ Who does not know her 
staff, and her shawl, and her basket, as she gropes her way 
along, capable of seeing nothing but the pavement, never 
begging, never stopping, for ever going somewhere on no 
business'^ How does she hve, whence does she come, 
whither does she go, and why^ I mind the time when 
her yellow arms were naught but bone and parchment 
Slight changes steal over her lor there is a shadowy 
suggestion of human skin on them now The Strand may 
be taken as the cential point about which she revolves in 
a half mile orbit How comes she so far east as this’ 
And coming back too ^ Having been how much farthei ’ 
She IS a rare spectacle in this neighbourhood I receive 
intelligent information to this effect from a dog — a lop sided 
mongrel with a foolish tail, plodding along with his tail up, 
and his eais piicked, and displaymg an amiable interest m 
the ways of his fellow-men, — if I may be allowed the 
expiession Aftei pausing at a poikshop, he is joggmg 
eastward like myself, with a benevolent countenance and 
a watery mouth, as though musing on the many excellences 
of pork, when he beholds this doubled up bundle approachmg. 
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He IS not so much astonished at the bundle (though amazed 
by that), as the ciicumstance that it has within itself the 
means of locomotion He stops, pricks his eais higher, 
makes a slight point, stares, utters a short, low growl, and 
glistens at the nose, — as I conceive with teiror The bundle 
continuing to approach, he barks, turns tail, and is about to 
fly, when, arguing with himself that flight is not becoming 
in a dog, he turns, and once more faces the advancmg heap 
of clothes After much hesitation, it occurs to him that 
there may be a face in it somewhere Desperately resolving 
to undertake the adventure, and pursue the mquiry, he goes 
slowly up to the bundle, goes slowly round it, and coming 
at length upon the human countenance down there where 
never human countenance should be, gives a yelp of horroi, 
and flies for the East India Docks 

Being now in the Commercial Road district of my beat, 
and bethinking myself that Stepney Station is near, I quicken 
my pace that I may turn out of the road at that point, and 
see how my small eastern star is shining 

The Children’s Hospital, to which I gave that name, is in 
full force All its beds are occupied Theie is a new face 
on the bed where my pretty baby lay, and that sweet little 
child is now at rest for ever Much kind sympathy has 
been here since my foimei visit, and it is good to see the 
walls profusely garmshed with dolls I wonder what Poodles 
may think of them, as they stietch out their arms above the 
beds, and staie, and display their splendid dresses Poodles 
has a greater interest in the patients I find him making 
the round of the beds, like a house surgeon, attended by 
another dog,— -a fiiend, — ^who appears to tiot about with 
him in the charactei of his pupil dresser Poodles is 
anxious to make me known to a pietty little girl looking 
wonderfully healthy, who had had a leg taken ofl for cancel 
of the knee A difficult opei ation. Poodles mtimates, v agging 
his tail on the counterpane, but perfectly successful, as you 
see, dear sir^ The patient, patting Poodles, adds with a 
smile, The leg was so much trouble to me, that I am glad 
it’s gone ” I never saw anything in doggery finer than the 
deportment of Poodles, when another little girl opens her 
mouth to show a peculiar enlargement of the tongue 
Poodles (at that time on a table, to be on a level with the 
occasion) looks at the tongue (with his own sympathetically 
out) so very gravely and knowingly, that I feel inclined to 
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put my hand in my waistcoat pocket, and give him a guinea, 
wrapped in paper 

On my beat again, and close to Limehouse Church, its 
terimnation, I found myself neai to certain “ Lead-Mills ” 
Struck by the name, which was fresh m my memory, and 
finding, on inqmiy, that these same lead-mills were identified 
with those same lead-mills of which I made mention when 
I first visited the East London Childien’s Hospital and its 
neighbourhood as Uncommeicial Tiaveller, I resolved to 
have a look at them 

Eeceived by two very intelligent gentlemen, brothers, and 
partners with then father in the concern, and who testified 
every desire to show their works to me freely, I went ovei 
the lead mills The purport of such works is the conversion 
of pig-lead into white-lead This conversion is brought 
about by the slow and gradual effecting of certain suc- 
cessive chemical changes in the lead itself The piocesses 
are picturesque and interesting, — the most so, being the 
burying of the lead, at a certain stage of piepaiation, in 
pots, each pot containing a certam quantity of acid besides, 
and all the pots being buried in vast numbers, in layers, 
under tan, for some ten weeks 

Hoppmg up ladders, and across planks, and on elevated 
perches, until I was uncertain whether to liken myself to 
a bird oi a bricklayer, I became conscious of standing on 
nothing particular, looking down into one of a senes of 
large cocklofts, with, the outer day peeping in through the 
chinks in the tiled roof above A number of women were 
ascend mg to, and descending from, this cockloft, each 
carrying on the upward journey a pot of piepaied lead and 
acid, for deposition under the smokmg tan When one 
layer of pots was completely filled, it was carefully coveied 
in with planks, and those were carefully covered with tan 
again, and then another layer of pots was begun above , 
sufficient means of ventilation being preserved through 
wooden tubes Going down into the cockloft then filhng, 
I found the heat of the tan to be surprisingly great, and 
also the odoui of the lead and acid to be not absolutely 
exquisite, though I believe not noxious at that stage In 
other cocklofts, where the pots were being exhumed, the 
heat of the steaming tan was much greater, and the smell 
was penetiating and peeuliai There were cocklofts m all 
stages , full and empty, half filled and half emptied , strong, 
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active women were clambermg about them busily , and the 
whole thing had rather the an of the uppei pait of the house 
of some immensely rich old Turk, whose faithful seraglio 
were hiding his money because the sultan or the pasha was 
coming 

As IS the case with most pulps or pigments, so in the 
instance of this white lead, piocesses of stirring, separating, 
washing, grinding, rolling, and pressing succeed Some of 
these aie unquestionably inimical to health, the danger 
arising from inhalation of particles of lead, or from contact 
between the lead and the touch, or loth Against these 
dangers, I found good le&pirators provided (simply made of 
flannel and muslin, so as to be inexpensively renewed, and 
in some instances washed with scented soap), and gauntlet 
gloves, and loose gowns Eveiywheie, there was as much 
fresh air as windows, well placed and opened, could possibly 
admit And it was explained that the piecaution of 
fiequently changing the women employed in the worst 
paits of the work (a precaution oiigmating in then own 
expel lence or apprehension of its ill effects) was found 
salutary They had a mysteiious and singular appearance, 
with the mouth and nose coveied, and the loose gown on, 
and yet boie out the simile of the old Tuik and the seraglio 
all the better for the disguise 

At last this vexed white lead, having been buried and 
lesuscitated, and heated and cooled and stnied, and separated 
and washed and ground, and rolled and pressed, is subjected 
to the action of intense fiery heat A row of w omen, diessed 
as above described, stood, let us say, m a laige stone bake- 
house, passing on the baking dishes as they weie given out 
by the cooks, fiom hand to hand, into the ovens The 
oven, or stove, cold as yet, looked as high as an ordinary 
house, and was full of men and women on temporaiy foot 
holds, briskly passing up and stowing away the dishes 
The door of another oven, or stove, about to be cooled and 
emptied, was opened from above, for the uncommercial 
countenance to peer down into The uncommeicial conn 
tenance withdrew itself, with expedition and a sense of 
suffocation, from the dull-glownng heat and the overpow ermg 
smell On the whole, perhaps the going into these stoves 
to work, when they are freshly opened, may be the woist 
pait of the occupation 

But I made it out to be indubitable that the owners of 
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these lead nulls honestly and sedulously try to reduce the 
dangers of the occupation to the lowest point 
A washing place is piovided for the women (I thought 
there might have been moie towels), and a room in which 
they hang their clothes, and take their meals, and where 
they have a good file range and fire and a female attendant 
to help them, and to w'atch that they do not neglect the 
cleansing of their hands befoie touching then food An 
experienced medical attendant is piovided foi them, and 
any premonitory symptoms of lead poisoning are carefully 
treated Their teapots and such things M^ere set out on 
tables ready for their afternoon meal, when I saw then 
room , and it had a homely look It is found that they 
bear the work much better than men some few of them 
have been at it foi years, and the great majority of those 
I observed were stiong and active On the other hand, it 
should be remembeied that most of them ai every capricious 
and irregular in their attendance 

American inventiveness would seem to indicate that 
before very long white lead may be made entirely by 
machineiy The sooner, the better In the meantime, 
I parted from my two frank conductors ovei the mills, by 
telling them that they had nothing there to be concealed, 
and nothing to be blamed for As to the rest, the philo 
sophy of the matter of lead poisoning and workpeople seems 
to me to have been pretty fairly summed up by the Irish 
woman whom I quoted in my former paper “ Some of 
them gets lead pisoned soon, and some of them gets lead 
pisoned later, and some, but not many, niver , and ’tis all 
according to the constitooshun, sur , and some constitooshuns 
IS strong and some is weak ” 

Eetracmg my footsteps over my beat, I went off duty 
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Once upon a time (no matter when), I was engaged m 
a pursuit (no mattei what), which could be transacted by 
myself alone , in which I could have no help , which im- 
posed a constant stiain on the attention, memory, obseiva- 
tion, and physical po\’v ers , and which involved an almost 
fabulous amount of change of place and rapid lailway 
tiavellmg I had followed this puisuit through an ex 
ceptionally trying winter in an always trying climate, and 
had resumed it m England after but a biief lepose Thus 
it came to be piolonged until, at length — and, as it seemed, 
all of a sudden — it so wore me out that I could not lely, 
with my usual cheeiful confidence, upon myself to achieve 
the constantly lecurimg task, and began to feel (for the first 
time in my life) giddy, jaired, shaken, faint, uncertain of 
voice and sight and tread and touch, and dull of spirit 
The medical advice I sought within a few houis, was given 
in two words “ instant lest Being accustomed to observe 
myself as cuiiously as if I weie another man, and knowing 
the ad\ ice to meet my only need, I instantly halted in the 
pursuit of which I speak, and lested 

My intention was, to interpose, as it were, a fly leaf in 
the book of my life, in which nothing should be written 
from wuthout foi a brief season of a few weeks But some 
veiy smgulai expeiiences recorded themselves on this same 
fly-leaf, and I am going to relate them literally I lepeat 
the word literally 

My flrst odd experience was of the remarkable coincidence 
between my case, in the general mind, and one Mi Merdle’s 
as I And it recoided in a work of fiction called Little 
Dorrit To be sure, Mr Merdle was a swindler, forger, 
and thief, and my calling had been of a less harmful (and 
less remuneiative) nature , but it was all one foi thatn 
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Heie IS Mr Merdle’s case 

At first, he was dead of all the diseases that ever were 
known, and of seveial bran new maladies invented with the 
speed of Light to meet the demand of the occasion He 
had concealed a diopsy from infancy, he had mherited 
a large estate of water on the chest from his grandfather, 
he had had an operation pei formed upon him every morning 
of his life foi eighteen >eais, he had been subject to the 
explosion of important veins in his body after the mannei 
of fiieworks, he had had something the mattei with his 
lungs, he had had something the matter with his heart, he 
had had something the matter with his brain Five hundred 
people who sat down to breakfast entiiely uninformed on 
the whole subject, believed before they had done breakfast, 
that they privately and peisonally knew Physician to have 
said to Mr Meidle, ^ You must expect to go out, some day, 
like the snuff of a candle , ’ and that they knew Mi Merdle 
to have said to Physician, ^ A man can die but once ' By 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, something the mattei 
with the brain, became the favourite theory against the 
field , and by twelve the something had been distinctly 
ascertained to be ^ Pressuie ’ 

“ Pressure was so entiiely satisfactory to the public mind, 
and seemed to make every one so comfortable, that it might 
have lasted all day but for Bai’s having taken the real state 
of the case into Court at half past nine Pressure, howevei, 
so far fiom being overthiown by the discovery, became a 
gi eater favouiite than ever Theie was a general moralising 
upon Pressure, in every stieet All the people who had 
tiled to make money and had not been able to do it, said, 
There you were » You no sooner began to devote yourself 
to the pursuit of wealth, than you got Pressure The idle 
people improved the occasion in a similar manner See, 
said they, what you brought yourself to by work, w^'ork, 
work ^ You peisisted in working, you overdid it. Pressure 
came on, and you were done for ^ This consideration was 
very potent in many quarters, but nowhere more so than 
among the young clerks and partners who had never been 
in the shghtest danger of overdoing it These, one and all 
declared, quite piously, that they hoped they would never 
forget the warning as long as they lived, and that their 
conduct might be so regulated as to keep off Pressuie, and 
preserve them, a comfort to their friends, for many years ” 
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Just my case — if I had only known it — when I was 
quietly basking in the sunshine in my Kentish meadow ^ 
But while I so rested, thankfully recovering every hour, 
I had experiences more odd than this I had experiences 
of spiiitual conceit, for which, as giving me a new warning 
against that curse of mankmd, I shall always feel giateful to 
the supposition that I was too far gone to protest against 
playing sick lion to any stray donkey with an itching hoof 
All sorts of people seemed to become vicariously religious at 
my expense I received the most uncompiomising warning 
that I was a Heathen on the conclusive authority of a field 
preacher, who, like the most of his ignorant and vain and 
daring class, could not construct a tolerable sentence in his 
native tongue or pen a fair letter This inspired individual 
called me to oidei roundly, and knew in the freest and 
easiest wajr wheie I was going to, and what would become 
of me if I failed to fashion myself on his blight example, and 
was on terms of blasphemous confidence with the Heavenly 
Host He was in the seciets of my heait, and in the lowest 
soundings of my soul — he I— and could read the depths of 
my nature better than his ABO, and could turn me inside 
out, like his own clammy glove But what is fai moie 
extraordinary than this — for such dirty water as this could 
alone be drawn from such a shallow and muddy source — 
I found from the mformation of a beneficed clergyman, of 
whom I never heard and whom I never saw, that I had not, 
as I rather supposed I had, lived a life of some readmg, 
contemplsCtion, and inquiry, that I had not studied, as I 
rather supposed I had, to inculcate some Christian lessons 
in books , that I had never tried, as I rather supposed I 
had, to turn a child or two tenderly towards the knowledge 
and love of our Saviour , that I had never had, as I rather 
supposed I had had, departed friends, or stood beside open 
graves , but that I had lived a life of ^‘unmteirupted pros 
perity,’' and that I needed this check, overmuch,” and that 
the way to turn it to account was to read these sermons 
and these poems, enclosed, and written and issued by my 
correspondent ^ I beg it may be undei stood that I relate 
facts of my own uncommercial experience, and no vam 
imaginings The documents in proof lie near my hand 
Another odd entry on the fiy-leaf, of a more entertaining 
character, was the wonderful persistency with which kind 
sympathisers assumed that I had injuriously coupled with 

N 
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the so suddenly relinquished pursuit, those personal habits 
of mine most obviously incompatible with it, and most 
plainly impossible of being maintained along with it As, 
all that exeicise, all that cold bathing, all that wind and 
weather, all that uphill tiaining — all that everything else, 
say, which is usually carried about by express trains in 
a poitmanteau and hat-box, and partaken of undei a flaming 
row of gas lights in the company of two thousand people 
This assuming of a whole case against all fact and likeb 
hood, struck me as particularly droll, and was an oddity of 
which I certainly had had no adequate experience m life 
until I turned that curious flyleaf 

My old acquaintances the begging letter writeis came out 
on the fly-leaf, very piously indeed They weie glad, at 
such a serious crisis, to affoid me another opportunity of 
sending that Post-office order I needn’t make it a pound, 
as previously insisted on , ten shillings might ease my mind 
And Heaven foibid that they should lefuse, at such an 
insignificant figuie, to take a weight off the memory of an 
eriing fellow creature ^ One gentleman, of an artistic turn 
(and copiously illustrating the books of the Mendicity 
Society), thought it might soothe my conscience, in the 
tender respect of gifts misused, if I would immediately 
cash up in aid of his lowly talent for oiiginal design — 
as a specimen of which he enclosed me a work of ait 
which I recognised as a tracing fiom a woodcut originally 
published in the late Mis Trollope’s book on America, 
forty or fifty years ago The number of people who were 
prepared to live long yeais after me, until mg benefactors to 
their species, for fifty pounds apiece down, was astonishing 
Also, of those who wanted bank notes for stiff penitential 
amounts, to give away — not to keep, on any account 
Divers wonderful medicines and machines insmuated 
lecommendations of themselves into the fly-leaf that was 
to have been so blank It was specially observable that 
eveiy prescriber, whether m a moral oi physical direction, 
knew me thoroughly — knew me from head to heek in and 
out, through and through, upside down I was a glass 
piece of general propeity, and everybody was on the most 
surprisingly intimate terms with me A few public insti- 
tutions had complimentary perceptions of coiners m my 
mind, of which, after considerable self examination, I have 
not discovered any indication Neat little printed forms 
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were addressed to those corners, beginning with the words 

I give and bequeath ’’ 

Will it seem exaggerative to state my belief that the most 
honest, the most modest, and the least vain-glorious of all 
the records upon this strange fly-leaf, was a lettei fiom the 
self-deceived discoveier of the recondite seciet “how to live 
foul or five hundred years’ Doubtless it will seem so, 
yet the statement is not exaggerative by any means, but is 
made in my serious and sincere conviction With this, 
and with a laugh at the rest that shall not be cynical, 
I turn the Fly-leaf, and go on again 
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A PLEA FOE TOTAL ABSTINENCE 

One day this last Whitsuntide, at precisely eleven o’clock in 
the forenoon, there suddenly lode into the field of view 
commanded by the windows of my lodging an equestrian 
pnenomenon It was a fellow creature on horseback, diessed 
in the absurdest manner The fellow creature wore high 
boots , some other (and much largei) fellow-creature’s breeches, 
of a slack baked doughy colour and a baggy form , a blue 
shirt, whereof the skirt, or tail, was puffily tucked into the 
waist band of the said breeches , no coat , a red shouldei 
belt , and a demi-semi military scarlet hat, with a feathered 
ornament in front, which, to the uninstructed human vision, 
had the appearance of a moulting shuttlecock I laid down 
the newspaper with which I had been occupied, and surveyed 
the fellow man in question with astonishment Whether he 
had been sitting to any painter as a frontispiece for a new 
edition of Sartor Eesaitus , ” whether “ the husk or shell of 
him,” as the esteemed Herr Teufelsdroch might put it, w^ere 
founded on a jockey, on a ciicus, on General Garibaldi, on 
cheai^ porcelain, on a toy shop, on Guy Fawkes, on waxwork, 
on gold digging, on Bedlam, or on all, — were doubts that 
greatly exercised my mind Meanwhile, my fellow man 
stumbled and slided, excessively against his will, on the 
slippery stones of my Covent garden street, and elicited 
shrieks fiom several sympathetic females, by convulsively 
lestraining himself from pitching over his horse’s head In 
the very crisis of these evolutions, and indeed at the trying 
moment when his charger’s tail was in a tobacconist’s shop, 
and his head anywhere about town, this cavalier was joined 
by two similar portents, who, likewise stumblmg and sliding, 
caused him to stumble and slide the more distiessmgly At 
length this Gilpinian triumvirate effected a halt, and, lookmg 
northward, waved their three right hands as commanding 
unseen troops, to “ Up, guards ^ and at ’em ” Hereupon a 
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brazen band burst foith, which caused them to be instantly 
bolted with to some remote spot of eaith m the direction of 
the Suriey Hills 

Judging from these appearances that a procession was 
under way, I threw up my window, and, craning out, had 
the satisfaction of beholding it advancing along the streets 
It was a Teetotal piocession, as I learnt from its banners, 
and was long enough to consume twenty minutes m passing 
Theie were a great number of children in it, some of them 
so very young in their mothers’ arms as to be in the act 
of piactically exemplifying their abstinence from feimented 
liquois, and attachment to an umntoxicating drink, while 
the piocession defiled The display was, on the whole, 
pleasant to see, as any good humoured holiday assemblage of 
clean, cheerful, and ell conducted people should be It was 
bnght with ribbons, tinsel, and shoulder belts, and abounded 
m Sowers, as if those latter trophies had come up in profusion 
undei much watering The day bemg bieezy, the insubordi 
nation of the large banners was very reprehensible Each of 
these being borne aloft on two poles and stayed with some 
half-dozen lines, was carried, as pohte books in the last 
century used to be written, by ^‘various hands,” and the 
anxiety expressed in the upturned faces of those officers, — 
something between the anxiety attendant on the balancing 
art, and that inseparable from the pastime of kite-flying, with 
a touch of the angler’s quality in landing his scaly prey, — 
much impressed me Suddenly, too, a banner v ould shivei 
in the wind, and go about in the most inconvenient manner 
This always happened oftenest with such goigeous standards 
as those representmg a gentleman in black, corpulent with 
tea and water, in the laudable act of summarily reforming 
a family, feeble and pinched with beer The gentleman in 
black distended by wind would then conduct himself with 
the most unbecoming levity, while the beery family, growing 
beerier, would frantically tiy to tear themselves away from 
his mimstration Some of the inscriptions accompanying 
the banners were of a highly determmed character, as ‘‘We 
never, never will give up the temperance cause,” with similar 
sound resolutions rather suggestive to the profane mind of 
Mis Micawber’s “I nevei will desert Mr Micawber,” and of 
Mr Micawber’s retoit, “Eeally, my dear, I am not aware 
that you were ever required by any human being to do any 
thing of the sort ” 
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At intervals, a gloom would fall on the passing members 
of the procession, for which I was at first unable to account 
But this I discoveied, after a little observation, to be occa 
sioned by the coming on of the executioneis, — the terrible 
official beings who were to make the speeches by-and-by, — 
who weie distiibuted in open carriages at various points of 
the cavalcade A dark cloud and a sensation of dampness, 
as from many wet blankets, invariably preceded the rolling 
on of the dreadful cais containing these headsmen , and I 
noticed that the wretched people who closely followed them, 
and who weie in a manner forced to contemplate their folded 
aims, complacent countenances, and threatening lips, weie 
more overshadowed by the cloud and damp than those m 
front Indeed, I perceived in some of these so moody an 
implacability towaids the magnates of the scaffold, and so 
plain a desire to teai them limb fiom limb, that I would 
lespectfully suggest to the managers the expediency of 
conveying the executioners to the scene of their dismal 
labours by unfrequented ways, and in closely tilted carts, 
next Whitsuntide 

The piocession was composed of a senes of smaller proces- 
sions, which had come together, each from its own metro- 
politan district An mfusion of allegory became perceptible 
when patiiotic Peckham advanced So I judged, from the 
circumstance of Peckham’s unfurling a silken banner that 
fanned heaven and eaith with the words, ^^The Peckham 
Lifeboat ” No boat being in attendance, though life, in the 
likeness of ^‘a gallant, gallant crew,” in nautical umform, 
followed the flag, I was led to meditate on the fact that 
Peckham is described by geographers as an mland settlement, 
with no larger or neaier shore-hne than the towing path of 
the Surrey Canal, on which stormy station I had been given 
to understand no lifeboat exists Thus I deduced an alle 
goiical meaning, and came to the conclusion, that if patiiotic 
Peckham picked a peck of pickled poetry, this was the peck 
of pickled poetry which patriotic Peckham picked 

I have observed that the aggregate procession was on the 
whole pleasant to see I made use of that qualified expres 
Sion with a direct meaning, which I will now explain It 
involves the title of this paper, and a little fair trying of 
teetotahsm by its own tests There were many people on 
foot, and many people in vehicles of vanous kinds The 
former were pleasant to see, and the latter were not pleasant 
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to see , foi the reason that I never, on any occasion or under 
any circumstances, have beheld heaviei ovei loading ot horses 
than m this public show Unless the imposition of a great 
van laden with from ten to twenty people on a single hoise 
be a model ate tasking^ of the poor creature, then the 
temperate use of horses was immoderate and crueL From 
the smallest and lightest horse to the largest and heaviest, 
there were many mstances in which the beast of burden was 
so shamefully overladen, that the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals have frequently mterposed in less 
gross cases 

1 ^’ow, I have always held that there may be, and that 
there unquestionably is, such a thing as use without abuse, 
and that therefore the total abohtiomsts are irrational and 
wrong-headed But the procession completely converted me 
For so large a number of the people using draught horses in 
it were so clearly unable to use them without abusing them, 
that I perceived total abstinence from horseflesh to be the 
only remedy of which the case aamitted As it is all one 
to teetotalers whether you take half a pint of beer or half 
a gallon, so it was all one here whether the beast of burden 
weie a pony or a cart-horse Indeed, my case had the 
special strength that the half-pint quadruped uhderv^-ent as 
much suffering as the half gallon quadruped Moral total 
abstinence from horseflesh through the whole length and 
breadth of the scale This pledge will be in course of 
admmistration to all teetotal processiomsts, not pedestrians, 
at the publishing ofiice of ‘‘All, the Year Bound,” on the 
1st day of April, 1870 

Observe a pomt for consideration This procession com 
prised many peisons in their gigs, broughams, taxcaits, 
bai ouches, chaises, and what not, who were merciful to the 
dumb beasts that drew them, and did not overcharge their 
strength What is to be done with those unoffending 

persons I will not run amuck and vihfy and defame 

them, as teetotal tracts and platforms would most assuredly 
do, if the question were one of dunking mstead of driving 
I merely ask what is to be done with them^ The reply 
admits of no dispute whatever Manifestly, in strict accor- 
dance with teetotal doctrines, they must come in too, and 
take the total abstinence from horseflesh pledge It is not 
pretended that those members of the procession misused 
certam auxiliaries which in most countries and all ages have 
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been bestowed upon man foi his use, but it is undeniable 
that other members of the procession did Teetotal mathe- 
matics demonstiate that the less includes the greater , that 
the guilty mclude the mnocent, the blind the seeing, the 
deaf the hearing, the dumb the speakmg, the dmnken the 
sober If any of the moderate users of draught cattle in 
question should deem that there is any gentle violence done 
to their reason by these elements of logic, they are invited 
to come out of the procession next Whitsuntide, and look at 
it from my window 
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THE LONQ VOTAOE 

When the wind is blowing and the sleet or ram is diiving 
against the daik windows, I love to sit by the fiie, thinking 
of what I have lead in books of voyage and travel Such 
books have had a stiong fascination for my mind from my 
earliest childhood , and I wonder it should have come to 
pass that I nevei have been lound the world, never have 
been shipwrecked, ice-environed, tomahawked, or eaten 
Sitting on my ruddy health in the twilight of New Year’s 
Eve, I find incidents of tiavel rise around me from all the 
latitudes and longitudes of the globe They observe no 
order or sequence, but appeal and vanish as they will — 
come like shadows, so depart ” Columbus, alone upon the 
sea with his disafifected crew", looks over the waste of waters 
from his high station on the poop of his ship, and sees the 
fiist uncertain glimmer of the light, rising and falling with 
the waves, like a torch in the bark of some fisherman,” 
which IS the shining stai of a new world Biuce is caged in 
Abyssmia, surrounded by the gory horrors which shall often 
startle him out of his sleep at home when years have passed 
away Franklin, come to the end of his unhappy overland 
journey — would that it had been his last ^ — lies perishing of 
hunger with his brave companions each emaciated figure 
stietched upon its miserable bed without the power to rise 
all, dividing the weaiy days between them prayers, their 
remembrances of the dear ones at home, and conversation 
on the pleasures of eating , the last named topic being ever 
present to them, likewise, in their dreams All the Afiican 
travellers, wayworn, solitary and sad, submit themselves 
agam to drunken, murderous, man sellmg despots, of the 
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lowest order of humanity , and Mungo Park, fainting under 
a tiee and succoured by a woman, gratefully remembeis how 
his Grood Samaiitan has always come to him in woman’s 
shape, the wide world ovei 

A shadow on the wall, m which my mind’s eye can dis 
cern some traces of a loeky sea coast, lecalls to me a feaiful 
story of travel deiived from that unpromising narrator of 
such stories, a pailiamentaiy blue book A convict is its 
chief figure, and this man escapes with othei piisoners from 
a penal settlement It is an island, and they seize a boat, 
and get to the main land Their way is by a rugged and 
precipitous sea-shoie, and they have no earthly hope of 
ultimate escape, foi the party of soldiers despatched by an 
easier course to cut them off, must inevitably arrive at then 
distant bourne long befoie them, and retake them if by any 
hazaid they survive the horrors of the way Famine, as 
they all must have foieseen, besets them early in their 
course Some of the party die and are eaten, some are 
murdered by the rest and eaten This one awful creature 
eats his fill, and sustains his strength, and lives on to be 
recaptured and taken back The unrelateable experiences 
thiougli which he has passed have been so tremendous, that 
he IS not hanged as he might be, but goes back to his old 
chamed-gang work A little time, and he tempts one other 
prisoner away, seizes another boat, and flies once more — 
necessarily in the old hopeless direction, for he can take no 
other He is soon cut off, and met by the pursuing party 
face to face, upon the beach He is alone In his former 
journey he acquired an inappeasable relish for his dreadful 
food He urged the new man away, expressly to kill him 
and eat him In the pockets on one side of his coarse 
convict dress, are portions of the man s body, on which he 
IS legaling , m the pockets on the other side is an untouched 
store of salted pork (stolen before he left the island) foi 
which he has no appetite He is taken back, and he is 
hanged But I shall never see that sea beach on the wall oi 
in the fire, without him, solitary monster, eating as he 
prowls along, while the sea rages and rises at him 

Captain Bligh (a worse man to be entrusted with arbitrary 
power there could scaicely be) is handed over the side of the 
Bounty, and turned adrift on the wide ocean in an open 
boat, by order of Fletcher Christian, one of his officers, at 
this very mmute Another flash of my fire, and Thursday 
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October Christian,” five and twenty years of age, son of the 
dead and gone Fletcher by a savage mother, leaps aboard 
His Majesty’s ship Briton, hove to olf Pitcairn’s Island , 
says his simple grace before eating, in good English , and 
knows that a pretty little animal on board is called a dog, 
because in his childhood he had heard of such stiange 
creatures fiom his fathei and the other mutmeeis, giown 
grey under the shade of the bread fruit tiees, speaking of 
their lost country far away 

See the Halsewell, East Indiaman outward bound, diiving 
madly on a January night tow^ards the locks neai Seacombe, 
on the island of Pin beck ’ The captain’s tw’'o deai daughteis 
aie aboard, and five other ladies The ship has been diiving 
many horns, has seven feet of W’'atei m hei hold, and her 
mainmast has been cut away The descnption of hei loss, 
familiar to me from my eaily boyhood, seems to be lead 
aloud as she rushes to her destiny 

About two in the morning of Friday the sixth of Januaiy, 
tl\e ship still driving, and appioachmg veiy fast to the shore, 
Mr Henry Menton, the second mate, went again into the 
cuddy, where the captain then w^'as Another conveisation 
taking place, Captain Pierce expressed extieme anxiety foi 
the pieservation of his beloved daughters, and earnestly 
asked the officer if he could devise any method of saving 
them On his answering with great concern, that he feaied 
it would be impossible, but that their only chance would be 
to wait for morning, the captain lifted up his hands in silent 
and distiessful ejaculation 

^‘At this dreadful moment the ship struck, with such 
violence as to dash the heads of those standing in the cuddy 
against the deck above them, and the shock was accompanied 
by a shriek of horroi that burst at one instant from eveiy 
quarter of the ship 

Many of the seamen, who had been remaikably inatten 
tive and remiss in then duty dining gieat pait of the stoim, 
now poured upon deck, where no exeitions of the officeis 
could keep them, while their assistance might have been 
useful They had actually skulked in their hammocks, 
leaving the working of the pumps and othei necessary 
labouis to the officers of the ship and the soldiers, who had 
made uncommon exertions Eoused by a sense of then 
dangei, the same seamen, at this moment, in frantic ex 
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clamations, demanded of heaven and their fellow suffeiers 
that succour which then own efforts, timely made, might 
possibly have piocured 

'' The ship continued to beat on the locks , and soon 
bilging, fell with her bioadside towards the shoie When 
she stiuck, a number of the men climbed up the ensign- 
staff, undei an appiehension of hei immediately going to 
pieces 

Mr Menton, at this ciisis, offeied to these unhappy beings 
the best advice "which could be given , he recommended 
that all should come to the side of the ship lying lowest on 
the rocks, and singly to take the oppoitumties which might 
then offei, of escaping to the shoie 

Having thus provided, to the utmost of his power, foi 
the safety of the desponding ciew, he returned to the round 
house, where, by this time, all the passengers and most of 
the officers had assembled The latter weie employed in 
offering consolation to the unfortunate ladies , and, with 
unpaialleled magnanimity, suffering their compassion for 
the fair and amiable companions of their misfortunes to 
prevail over the sense of their own danger 

*^In this charitable work of comfort Mr Menton now 
joined, by assurances of his opinion, that the ship would 
hold together till the morning, when all would be safe 
Captain Pierce, observing one of the young gentlemen loud 
in his exclamations of terroi, and frequently cry that the 
ship was parting, cheei fully bid him be quiet, remaikmg 
that though the ship should go to pieces, he would not, but 
would be safe enough 

It IS difficult to convey a coirect idea of the scene of this 
deplorable catastrophe, without describing the place where it 
happened The Halsewell struck on the locks at a part of 
the shore where the cliff is of vast height, and rises almost 
perpendicular from its base But at this particular spot, 
the foot of the cliff is excavated mto a cavern of ten or 
twelve yards in depth, and of breadth equal to the length 
of a large ship The sides of the cavern are so nearly 
upright, as to be of extremely difficult access , and the 
bottom IS strewed with sharp and uneven rocks, which 
seem, by some convulsion of the earth, to have been de 
tached fiom its roof 

“ The ship lay with her broadside opposite to the mouth 
of this cavern, with her whole length stretched almost from 
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Side to side of it But when she struck, it was too dark 
for the unfortunate persons on board to discover the real 
magnitude of the danger, and the extreme horror of such 
a situation 

‘^In addition to the company already in the roundhouse, 
they had admitted thiee black women and two soldiers’ 
wives , who, with the husband of one of them, had been 
allowed to come in, though the seamen, who had tumul- 
tuously demanded entrance to get the lights, had been 
opposed and kept out by Mr Eogers and Mr Bnmer, the 
thud and fifth mates The numbers there were, theiefore, 
now increased to near fifty Captain Pierce sat on a chair, 
a cot, or some other moveable, with a daughter on each side, 
whom he alternately piessed to his affectionate breast The 
lest of the melancholy assembly were seated on the deck, 
which was strewed with musical instruments, and the wreck 
of furnituie and other articles 

“Here also Mr Menton, after having cut several wax 
candles in pieces, and stuck them up in vaiious paits of the 
round house, and lighted up all the glass lanthorns he could 
find, took his seat, intending to wait the approach of dawn, 
and then assist the partners of his dangers to escape But, 
observing that the poor ladies appeared parched and ex-' 
hausted, he brought a basket of oranges and prevailed on 
some of them to refresh themselves by sucking a little of 
the juice At this time they v ere all toleiably composed, 
except Miss Mansel, who was in hysteric fits on the floor of 
the deck of the round-house 

“But on Mr Menton’s return to the company, he per- 
ceived a consideiable alteration in the appeal ance of the 
ship , the sides were visibly giving w ay , the deck seemed 
to be lifting, and he discovered other strong indications that 
she could not hold much longer togethei On this account, 
he attempted to go forward to look out, but immediately 
saw that the ship had separated in the middle, and that the 
forepart having changed its position, lay rather further out 
towards the sea In such an emergency, when the next 
moment might plunge him into eternity, he determined to 
seize the present opportunity, and follow the example of the 
crew and the soldieis, who were now quitting the ship in 
numbers, and making their way to the shore, though quite 
Ignorant of its nature and description 

“Among othei expedients, the ensign staff had been un- 
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shipped, and attempted to be laid between the ship’s side 
and some of the rocks, but without success, foi it snapped 
asunder before it reached them Howevei, by the light of 
a lanthorn, which a seaman handed through the skylight of 
the round house to the deck, Mr Menton discovered a spar 
which appeared to be laid fiom the ship’s side to the locks, 
and on this spar he lesolved to attempt his escape 

“Accordingly, lying down upon it, he thrust himself 
forward , howevei, he soon found that it had no communi 
cation with the rock , he reached the end of it, and then 
slipped off, receiving a very violent bruise in his fall, and be 
foie he could recover his legs, he was washed off by the surge 
He now suppoited himself by swimming, until a returning 
wave dashed him against the back part of the cavern Here 
he laid hold of a small projection in th^^ lock, but was so 
much benumbed that he was on the point of quitting it, 
when a seaman, who had already gained a footing, extended 
his hand, and assisted him until he could secure himself 
a little on the rock , from which he clambered on a shelf 
still higher, and out of the reach of the surf 

“Mr Eogers, the third mate, lemained with the captain 
and the unfortunate ladies and their companions nearly 
twenty minutes aftei Mr Menton had quitted the ship 
Soon after the latter left the round-house, the captain asked 
what was become of him, to which Mr Rogers replied, that 
he was gone on deck to see what could be done After this, 
a heavy sea breaking over the ship, the ladies exclaimed, 
‘Oh poor Menton ^ he is drowned , had he stayed with us 
he would have been safe ^ ’ and they all, particularly Miss 
Mary Pierce, expiessed gieat concern at the apprehension of 
his loss 

“The sea was now breaking in at the fore pait of the 
ship, and reached as far as the mainmast Captain Pierce 
gave Mr Rogers a nod, and they took a lamp and went 
together into the stern gallery, where, after viewing the 
rocks for some time. Captain Pierce asked Mr Rogers if he 
thought there was any possibility of saving the giils , to 
which he replied, he feared there was none , for they could 
only discover the black face of the perpendicular rock, and 
not the cavern which afforded shelter to those who escaped 
They then returned to the roundhouse, where Mr Rogers 
hung up the lamp, and Captain Pierce sat down between his 
two daughters 
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The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr Maomanus, 
a midshipman, and Mr Sehutz, a passenger, asked Mr Kogers 
what they could do to escape ‘ Follow me,’ he leplied, and 
they all went into the stein gallery, and from thence to the 
upper-quarter galleiy on the poop While there, a very 
heavy sea fell on board, and the round-house gave way, 
Mr Rogers heard the ladies shriek at intervals, as if the 
water reached them , the noise of the sea at other times 
drowning their voices 

‘‘Mr Briniei had followed him to the poop, wheie they 
remained togethei about five minutes, when on the breaking 
of this heavy sea, they jointly seized a hen coop The same 
wave which pioved fatal to some of those below, earned 
him and his companion to the rock, on which they were 
violently dashed and miserably bruised 

“Heie on the lock w’^ere twenty seven men , but it now 
being low water, and as they W'’ere convinced that on the 
flowing of the tide all must be washed off, many attempted 
to get to the back or the sides of the cavern, beyond the 
leach of the returning sea Scarcely more than six, besides 
Mr Rogers and Mr Brimer, succeeded 

“Mr Rogers, on gaining this station, w^as so neaily 
exhausted, that had his exertions been protracted onl;^ a few 
minutes longer, he must have sunk under them He was 
now prevented from joining Mr Menton, by at hast twenty 
men between them, none of whom could move, without the 
imminent peiil of his life 

“ They found that a very considerable number of the crew, 
seamen and soldiers, and some petty officers, were m the 
same situation as themselves, though many who had reached 
the rocks below perished in attempting to ascend They 
could yet discern some part of the ship, and in their dreaiy 
station solaced themselves with the hopes of its remaining 
entire until day break , for, in the midst of their own distress, 
the sufferings of the females on board affected them with the 
most poignant anguish , and eveiy sea that broke inspired 
them with terror for their safety 

“ But, alas, their apprehensions were too soon realised ^ 
Within a very few minutes of the time that Mr Rogers 
gained the rock, an universal shriek, which long vibrated 
in their ears, in w’^hich the voice of female distress was 
lamentably distinguished, announced the dreadful cata- 
strophe In a few moments all was hushed, except the 
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loaiing of the winds and the dashing of the waves , the 
w reck was buried in the deep, and not an atom of it was 
ever atteiwaids seen ” 

The most beautiful and affecting incident I know, asso- 
ciated with a shipwieck, succeeds this dismal story foi a 
winter night The Grosvenor, East Indiaman, homeward 
bound, goes ashoie on the coast of Caffiaiia It is resolved 
that the officers, passengers, and crew, in number one 
hundred and thirty five souls, shall endeavoui to penetrate 
on foot, across trackless deseits infested by wild beasts and 
cruel savages, to the Dutch settlements at the Cape of Good 
Hope With this foilorn object befoie them, they finally 
separate into two parties —never moie to meet on earth 

There is a solitary child among the passengers — a little 
boy of seven years old who has no relation there , and when 
the fiist party is moving away he cues after some membei 
of it who has been kind to him The crying of a child 
might be supposed to be a little thing to men in such great 
extremity, but it touches them, and he is immediately taken 
into that detachment 

From which time forth, this child is sublimely made a 
sacred charge He is pushed, on a little raft, across broad 
riveis by the swimming sailois , they carry him by turns 
through the deep sand and long glass (he patiently walking 
at all other times) , they share with him such putrid fish 
as they find to eat , they lie down and wait for him when 
the rough carpenter, who becomes his especial friend, lags 
behind Beset by lions and tigers, by savages, by thirst, by 
hunger, by death in a crowd of ghistly shapes, they nevei — 
0 Father of all mankind, thy name be blessed for it ^ — forget 
this child The captain stops exhausted, and his faithful 
coxswain goes back and is seen to sit down by his side, and 
neither of the two shall be any more beheld until the great 
last day , but, as the rest go on for their lives, they take the 
child with them The carpenter dies of poisonous berries 
eaten in starvation , and the steward, succeeding to the com 
mand of the party, succeeds to the sacred guardianship of 
the child 

God knows all he does for the pool baby , how he cheer 
fully carries him in his aims when he himself is weak and 
ill , how he feeds him when he himself is giiped with want, 
how he folds his ragged jacket round him, lays his little 
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worn face a womans tenderness upon his sunburnt 
bieast, soothes him in his sutfeimgs, sings to him as he 
limps along, unmindful of his own parched and bleeding 
feet Divided foi a few days fiom the rest, they dig a grave 
m the sand and buiy their good fiiend the cooper — these 
two companions alone in the wilderness — and then the time 
comes wdien they both are ill, and beg then wretched 
partners m despair, reduced and few in number now, to 
wait by them one day They wait by them one day, they 
wait by them two days On the morning of the thud, they 
move very softly about, in making their piepaiations for the 
lesumption of their journey, for the child is sleeping by 
the file, and it is agreed with one consent that he shall not 
be disturbed until the last moment The moment comes, 
the fire is dying — and the child is dead 

His faithful friend, the steward, lingers but a little while 
behind him His grief is great, he staggers on for a few 
days, lies down in the deseit, and dies But he shall be 
le united in his immortal spiiit — who can doubt it * — with 
the child, wheie he and the poor carpenter shall be raised 
up with the words, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these, ye have done it unto Me ’’ 

As I recall the dispersal and disappeaiance of nearly all 
the participatois in this once famous shipwieck (a meie 
handful being lecovered at last), and the legends that were 
long afterwaids levived from time to time among the 
English officers at the Cape, of a white woman with an 
infant, said to have been seen weeping outside a savage hut 
far in the inteiior, who w^as whisperingly associated with 
the lemembrance of the missmg ladies saved fiom the 
wrecked vessel, and who was often sought but never found, 
thoughts of another kind of travel came mto my mind 

Thoughts of a voyagei unexpectedly summoned fiom 
home, who travelled a vast distance, and could never letum 
Thoughts of this unhappy wayfarei in the depths of his 
soiiow, in the bitterness of his anguish, in the helplessness 
of his self-ieproach, in the desperation of his desire to set 
right what he had left wrong, and do what he had left 
undone 

Foi there were many many things he had neglected 
Little matters while he was at home and suiTounded by 
them, but things of mighty moment when he was at an 
immeasurable distance There were many many blessings 
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that he had inadequately felt, there weie many trivial injuries 
that he had not forgiven, theie was love that he had but 
pooily returned, there was fiiendship that he had too lightly 
prized theie were a million kind words that he might have 
spoken, a million kind looks that he might have given, 
uncountable slight easy deeds in which he might have been 
most truly gieat and good 0 for a day (he would exclaim), 
for but one day to make amends ^ But the sun never shone 
upon that happy day, and out of his remote captivity he 
never came 

Why does this travellei’s fate obscure, on New Year’s Eve, 
the other histones of travellers with which my mind was 
hlled but now, and cast a solemn shadow over me ^ Must 
I one day make his journey Even so Who shall say, 
that I may not then be tortured by such late regrets that 
I may not then look from my exile on my empty place and 
undone work I stand upon a sea shore, where the waves 
are yeais They break and fall, and I may little heed them , 
but with every wave the sea is rising, and I know that it 
will float me on this traveller’s voyage at last 
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The amount of money he annually diverts fiom wholesome 
and useful purposes m the United Kingdom, would be a 
setoff against the Window Tax He is one of the most 
shameless frauds and impositions of this time In his idle- 
ness, his mendacity, and the immeasuiable harm he does 
to the deserving, — dii tying the stream of true benevolence, 
and muddling the brains of foolish justices, with inability 
to distmguish between the base coin of distress, and the 
true currency we have always among us, — he is more worthy 
of Norfolk Island than three fourths of the worst characters 
who are sent there Under any rational system, he w^ould 
have been sent there long ago 

I, the writer of this paper, have been, for some time, a 
chosen receiver of Begging Letters For fourteen yeais, 
my house has been made as regular a Receiving House for 
such communications as any one of the gieat bianch Post- 
Offices IS for general correspondence I ought to know some 
thing of the Begging-Lettei Writer He has besieged 
my door at all hours of the day and night , he has fought 
my servant , he has lain in ambush for me, going out and 
coming in , he has followed me out of town into the 
country , he has appeared at provincial hotels, wdiere I have 
been staying for only a few hours , he has wiitten to me 
from immense distances, when I have been out of England 
He has fallen sick , he has died and been buried , he has 
come to life again, and again departed from this transi 
tory scene he has been his own son, his own mother, 
his own baby, his idiot brother, his uncle, his aunt, 
his aged grandfather He has wanted a greatcoat, to go 
to India in , a pound to set him up m life for ever , a 
pair of boots to take him to the coast of China , a hat to 
get him into a permanent situation under Government 
He has frequently been exactly seven-and sixpence short 
of independence He has had such openings at Livei 
pool — ^posts of great trust and confidence in merchants’ 
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houses, which nothing but seven and sixpence was wanting 
to him to secure — that I wonder he is not Mayoi of that 
flourishing town at the present moment 

The natural phenomena of which he has been the victim, 
aie of a most astounding nature He has had two children 
who have never grown up , who have never had anything 
to cover them at night , who have been continually driving 
him mad, by asking in vain for food , who have nevei come 
out of fevers and measles (which, I suppose, has accounted 
for his fuming his letters with tobacco smoke, as a dis 
mfectant) , who have nevei changed in the least degree 
through fourteen long revolving years As to his wife, what 
that suffeiing woman has undergone, nobody knows She 
has always been m an mteresting situation through the same 
long period, and has never been confined yet His devotion 
to her has been unceasing He has never cared for himself , 
he could have perished — he would rather, in short — but was 
it not his Christian duty as a man, a husband, and a fathei, 
to write begging letters when he looked at her (He has 
usually remarked that he would call in the evening for an 
answer to this question ) 

He has been the sport of the strangest misfoi tunes What 
his brother has done to him would have broken anybody 
else’s heart His brother went into business with him, and 
ran away with the money , his brother got him to be security 
foi an immense sum and left him to pay it , his brothei 
would have given him employment to the tune of hundreds 
a year, if he would have consented to write letters on a 
Sunday , his brother enunciated pimciples incompatible with 
his religious views, and he could not (in consequence) permit 
his brother to provide for him His landlord has never 
shown a spark of human feehng When he put in that 
execution I don’t know, but he has never taken it out The 
broker’s man has grown grey in possession They will have 
to buiy him some day 

He has been attached to every conceivable pursuit He 
has been m the army, m the navy, in the church, in the 
law, connected with the press, the fine aits, public mstitu 
tions, every desciiption and grade of business He has been 
brought up as a gentleman , he has been at e\ ery college in 
Oxford and Cambridge, he can quote Latin in his letters 
(but generally mis spells some mmor English word) , he can 
teU you what Shakespeare says about begging, better than 
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you know it It is to be obseived, that m the midst of his 
afflictions he always reads the newspapers , and rounds off 
his appeal with some allusion, that may be supposed to be 
in my way, to the popular subject of the houi 
His life presents a senes of inconsistencies Sometimes 
he has nevei written such a letter before He blushes with 
shame That is the first time , that shall be the last Don’t 
answei it, and let it be understood that, then, he will kill 
himself quietly Sometimes (and more frequently) he has 
written a few such letters Then he encloses the answers, 
wuth an intimation that they are of inestimable value to 
him, and a request that they may be carefully leturned 
He IS fond of enclosing something — ^veises, letters, pawn- 
brokers’ duplicates, anything to necessitate an answ^er He 
is very severe upon ^^the pampered minion of fortune,” who 
refused him the half sovereign referred to m the enclosure 
number two — but he knows me better 
He writes in a variety of styles , sometimes in low spirits , 
sometimes quite jocosely When he is m low spiiits he 
pyrites down hill and repeats words — these httle indications 
being expiessive of the pertuibation of his mind When 
he IS more vivacious, he is frank with me , he is quite the 
agieeable rattle I know what human nature is, — who 
better Well ’ He had a little money once, and he ran 
thiough it — as many men have done before him He finds 
his old friends turn away from him now — ^many men have 
done that before him too ^ Shall he tell me why he writes to 
me ^ Because he has no kind of claim upon me He puts 
it on that ground plainly , and begs to ask for the loan (as 
I know human nature) of two sovereigns, to be repaid next 
Tuesday six weeks, before twelve at noon 

Sometimes, when he is sure that I have found him out, 
and that there is no chance of money, he writes to infoim 
me that I have got rid of him at last He has enhsted into 
the Company’s service, and is off directly — but he wants a 
cheese He is informed by the serjeant that it is essential 
to his prospects m the legiment that he should take out 
a single Gloucester cheese, weighing from twelve to fifteen 
pounds Eight oi nme shillings would buy it He does 
not ask for money, after what has passed , but if he calls 
at nme to morrow morning may he hope to find a cheese i 
And IS there anything he can do to show his giatitude m 
Bengal ^ 
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Once he wrote me rather a special lettei, proposing relief 
111 kind He had got into a little trouble by leaving paicels 
of mud done up in brown papei, at people’s houses, on 
pretence of being a Eailway Porter, in which charactei he 
leceived carnage money This spoitive fancy he expiated 
in the House of Coirection Not long after his lelease, and 
on a Sunday morning, he called with a lettei (having first 
dusted himself all over), in which he gave me to understand 
that, being resolved to earn an honest livelihood, he had been 
travelling about the countiy with a cart of crockery. That 
he had been doing pietty well until the day before, when 
his hoise had dropped down dead near Chatham, in Kent 
That this had reduced him to the unpleasant necessity of 
getting into the shafts himself, and di awing the cart of 
crockery to London — a somewhat exhausting pull of thirty 
miles That he did not ventuie to ask again for money , 
but that if I would have the goodness to leave him out a donkey, 
he would call for the animal before bieakfast ^ 

At another time my fiiend (I am desciibmg actual expeii- 
ences) intioduced himself as a literal y gentleman in the last 
extremity of distress He had had a play accepted at a 
certain Theatre — which was really open , its representation 
was delayed by the indisposition of a leading actor — who was 
leally ill , and he and his were in a state of absolute starva 
tion If he made his necessities known to the Manager of 
the Theatre, he put it to me to say what kind of treatment 
he might expect ^ Well » we got ovei that difficulty to oui 
mutual satisfaction A httle while afterwards he was m 
some other strait I think Mrs Southcote, his wife, was in 
extremity—and we adjusted that point too A little while 
after waids he had taken a new house, and was going headlong 
to rum for want of a water-butt I had my misgivings about 
the water butt, and did not reply to that epistle But a 
little while afterwards, I had reason to feel penitent for my 
neglect He wiote me a few broken hearted lines, informing 
me that the dear paitnei of his sorrows died in his arms last 
night at nine o’clock ^ 

I despatched a tiusty messenger to comfort the bereaved 
mournei and his poor children , but the messengei went so 
soon, that the play was not ready to be played out , my 
fiiend was not at home, and his wife was in a most delight- 
ful state of health He was taken up by the Mendicity 
Society (infoimally it afterwards appeared), and I presented 
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myself at a London Police-Office with my testimony against 
him The Magistrate was wonderfully struck by his educa- 
tional acquirements, deeply impressed by the excellence of 
his letters, exceedingly sorry to see a man of his attainments 
there, complimented him highly on his powers of composi- 
tion, and was quite chaimed to have the agreeable duty of 
discharging him A collection was made foi the^^poor fellow,’’ 
as he was called m the reports, and I left the couit with a 
comfoi table sense of being univei sally regarded as a soit of 
monstei Next day comes to me a fiiend of mine, the 
governor of a large prison Why did you ever go to the 
Police-Office against that man,” says he, without coming to 
me first ^ I know all about him and his frauds He lodged in 
the house of one of my wardeis, at the very time when he 
first wrote to you , and then he was eating spimg-lanib at 
eighteen-pence a pound, and early asparagus at I don’t know 
how much a bundle ’ ” On that very same day, and in that 
very same houi, my injured gentleman wrote a solemn address 
to me, demanding to know what compensation I proposed to 
make him for his having passed the night in a “ loathsome 
dungeon ” And next mormng an Insh gentleman, a member 
of the same fratermty, who had read the case, and was veiy 
well persuaded I should be chaiy of going to that Police- 
Office again, positively lef used to leave my door for less than 
a sovereign, and resolved to besiege me into compliance, 
liteially sat down” before it for ten mortal houis The 
garrison being well piovisioned, I remained within the walls , 
and he raised the siege at midnight with a prodigious alarum 
on the bell 

The Begging-Letter Wiiter often has an extensive circle 
of acquaintance Whole pages of the Court Guide” aie 
leady to be lefeiences for him Noblemen and gentlemen 
wiite to say there never was such a man for probity and 
viitue They have known him time out of mind, and theie 
IS nothing they wouldn’t do foi him Somehow, they don’t 
give him that one pound ten he stands in need of, but 
perhaps it is not enough — they want to do more, and his 
modesty will not allow it It is to be lemarked of his trade 
that it is a very fascinating one He never leaves it , and 
those who are neai to him become smitten with a love of it, 
too, and soonei oi later set up for themselves He employs 
a messenger — man, woman, or child That messenger is 
certain ultimately to become an independent Begging Letter 
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Water His sons and daughteis succeed to his calling, and 
wiite begging letters when he is no more He throws off 
the infection of beggmg-lettei writing, like the contagion 
of disease What Sydney Smith so happily called ^*the 
dangerous luxury of dishonesty” is moie tempting, and 
more catching, it would seem, in this instance than in any 
other 

He always belongs to a Conesponding Society of Begging 
Lettei Writeis Any one who will, may ascertain this fact 
Give money to day in recognition of a beggiiig-lettei, — no 
matter how unlike a common begging-letter, — and foi the 
next fortmght you will have a rush of such communications 
Steadily lefuse to give, and the begging-letters become 
Angels’ visits, until the Society is fiom some cause or othei 
m a dull way of business, and may as well try you as any- 
body else It IS of little use inquirmg into the Begging- 
Letter Writer’s circumstances He may be sometimes 
accidentally found out, as m the case already mentioned 
(though that was not the first inquiry made) , but apparent 
misery is always a part of his trade, and leal misery veiy 
often IS, in the intervals of spnng-lamb and early aspaiagus 
It IS naturally an incident of his dissipated and dishonest 
life 

That the calling is a successful one, and that large sums 
of money are gained by it, must be evident to anybody who 
reads the Pohce Reports of such cases But prosecutions 
are of laie occurrence, lelatively to the extent to which the 
trade is earned on The cause of this is to be found (as no 
one knows better than the Begging-Lettei Writer, for it is a 
part of his speculation) m the aversion people feel to exhibit 
themselves as having been imposed upon, or as havmg weakly 
giatified then consciences with a lazy, flimsy substitute for 
the noblest of all virtues There is a man at large, at the 
moment when this papei is pi sparing for the pi ess (on the 
29th of Apnl, 1850), and nevei once taken up yet, who, 
Within these twelve months, has been piobably the most 
audacious and the most successful swindler that even this 
trade has ever known There has been something singularly 
base in this fellow’s proceedings , it has been his business to 
write to all sorts and conditions of people, in the names of 
pel sons of high reputation and unblemished honour, profess- 
ing to be in distress — the general admiration and respect for 
whom has ensured a ready and generous reply 
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Now, in the hope that the results of the real expeiience of 
a real person may do something more to induce reflection on 
this subject than any abstract treatise — and with a peisonal 
knowledge of the extent to \’vhieh the Begging Lettei Trade 
has been earned on for some time, and has been for some 
time constantly inci easing — the writer of this paper entieats 
the attention of his readers to a few concluding words His 
experience is a type of the experience of many , some on a 
smaller, some on an infinitely larger scale All may 
judge of the soundness or imsoundness of his conclusions 
fiom it 

Long doubtful of the efficacy of such assistance in any case 
whatever, and able to recall but one, within his whole 
individual knowledge, in which he had the least aftei -reason 
to suppose that any good was done by it, he was led, last 
autumn, into some seiious considerations The begging- 
letteis flying about by every post made it peifectly manifest 
that a set of lazy vagabonds were intei posed between the 
geneial desire to do something to lelieve the sickness and 
misery under w^hich the poor were suffeimg, and the suffering 
poor themselves That many who sought to do some little 
to repaii the social wrongs, inflicted in the way of pieventible 
sickness and death upon the poor, were stiengthemng those 
wiongs, however innocently, by wasting money on pestilent 
knaves cumbei ing society That imagination, — sobeily follow 
mg one of these knaves into his life of punishment in jail, 
and comparing it with the life of one of these poor in a 
cholera stricken alley, oi one of the children of one of these 
poor, soothed m its dying hour by the late lamented Mr 
Diouet, — contemplated a grim faice, impossible to be pre 
sented very much longer before God oi man That the 
crowning miracle of all the miracles summed up in the New 
Testament, aftei the miracle of the blind seeing, and the 
lame walking, and the lestoration of the dead to life, was the 
miiacle that the poor had the Gospel preached to them 
That while the poor weie unnatuially and uiinecessaiily cut 
off by the thousand, in the piematuiity of then age, oi in 
the rottenness of their youth— foi of flowei oi blossom such 
youth has none — the Gospel was not preached to them, saving 
in hollow and unmeaning voices That of all wiongs, this 
was the first mighty wrong the Pestilence warned us to set 
right And that no Post Office Older to any amount, given 
to a Begging Lettei Wiitei for the quieting of an uneasy 

o 
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breast, would be piesentable on the Last Great Day as any- 
thing towards it 

The poor never write these letteis Nothing could be 
moie unlike their habits The writers are public robbers , 
and we who suppoit them are parties to their depiedations 
They trade upon every circumstance within their knowledge 
that affects us, public or piivate, joyful or soriowful , they 
perveit the lessons of our lives , they change what ought to 
be oui strength and virtue into eakness and encouragement 
of vice Theie is a plam lemedy, and it is in our own 
hands We must resolve, at any sacrifice of feeling, to be 
deaf to such appeals, and crush the tiade 

Theie are degrees in murdei Life must be held sacred 
among us in moie ways than one — sacred, not merely from 
the murdei ous weapon, or the subtle poison, or the ciuel 
blow, but sacred fiom pieventible diseases, distortions, and 
pains That is the first great end we have to set against 
this miserable imposition Physical life lespected, moral life 
comes next What will not content a Begging Letter Writer 
foi a week, would educate a score of children for a year 
Let us give all we can , let us give more than ever Let us 
do all we can , let us do more than ever But let us give, 
and do, with a high purpose , not to endow the scum of the 
earth, to its own greatei coriuption, with the offals of our 
duty 
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There was once a child, and he strolled about a good deal, 
and thought of a numbei of things He had a sister, who 
was a child too, and his constant companion These two 
used to wonder all day long They wondered at the beauty 
of the flowers , they wondered at the height and blueness of 
the sky , they wondered at the depth of the bright water , 
they wondered at the goodness and the power of God who 
made the lovely world 

They used to say to one another, sometimes, Supposing 
all the children upon earth were to die, v ould the flowers, 
and the watei, and the sky be Sony‘S They believed the> 
would be sorry For, said they, the buds are the childien of 
the floweis, and the little playful streams that gambol down 
the hill sides aie the children of the water , and the smallest 
bright specks playing at hide and seek m the sky all mght, 
must surely be the children of the stars , and they would all 
be grieved to see their playmates, the children of men, no 
more 

Theie was one clear shining star that used to come out 
in the sky before the rest, near the church spire, above the 
graves It was laiger and beautiful, they thought, than all 
the others, and every mght they watched for it, standing 
hand in hand at a window Whoever saw it first cried out, 
“I see the stai » ” And often they cned out both together, 
knowing so well when it would rise, and here So they 
grew to be such friends with it, that, before lying down in 
their beds, they always looked out once again, to bid it good 
night , and when they were turning round to sleep, they 
used to say, ‘‘ God bless the star ^ ” 

But while she was still veiy young, oh very very young, 
the sister drooped, and came to be so weak that she could 
no longer stand in the window at night , and then the child 
looked sadly out by himself, and when he saw the star 
turned round and said to the patient pale face on the bed, 
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I see the star ^ ” and then a smile would come upon the 
face, and a little weak voice used to say, ^'God bless my 
brother and the star ’ ” 

And so the time came all too soon^ when the child 
looked out alone, and when there was no face on the bed , 
and when there was a little grave among the graves, not 
there before , and when the star made long rays down 
towards him, as he saw it through his tears 

Now, these rays were so bright, and they seemed to make 
such a shining way from eaith to Heaven, that when the 
child went to his solitaiy bed, he dreamed about the stai , 
and dreamed that, lying where he was, he saw a train of 
people taken up that sparkling road by angels And the 
star, opening, showed him a great world of hght, wheie 
many more such angels waited to receive them 

All these angels, who were waiting, turned their beaming 
eyes upon the people who were earned up into the stai , and 
some came out from the long rows in which they stood, and 
fell upon the people’s necks, and kissed them tenderly, and 
went away with them down avenues of hght, and were so 
happy in their company, that lying in his bed he wept for 
joy 

But there were many angels who did not go with them, 
and among them one he knew The patient face that once 
had lam upon the bed was glorified and radiant, but his 
heart found out his sister among all the host 

His sister’s angel lingered near the entrance of the star, 
and said to the leader among those who had brought the 
people thither 

“ Is my brother come ^ ” 

And he said No ” 

She was turning hopefully away, when the child stretched 
out his arms, and cried, 0, sistei, I am here ^ Take me » ” 
and then she turned her beaming eyes upon him, and it was 
night , and the star was shinmg into the room, making 
long rays down towards him as he saw it through his 
tears 

From that hour forth, the child looked out upon the star 
as on the home he was to go to, when his time should 
come , and he thought that he did not belong to the earth 
alone, but to the star too, because of his sister’s angel gone 
before 

There was a baby born to be a brother to the child , 
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and while he was so little that he nevei yet had spoken 
word, he stretched his tiny foim out on his bed, and 
died 

Again the child dreamed of the open star, and of the 
company of angels, and the train of people, and the rows of 
angels with their beaming eyes all turned upon those people’s 
faces 

Said his sister’s angel to the leadei 
Is my brother come ” 

And he said, Not that one, but another ” 

As the child beheld his brother’s angel in her arms, he 
cried, 0, sister, I am here ^ Take me ^ ” And she turned 
and smiled upon him, and the star was shinmg 

He grew to be a young man, and was busy at his books 
when an old seivant came to him and said 

^‘Thy mother is no more I bung hei blessing on her 
darling son ^ ” 

Again at night he saw the stai, and all that former 
company Said his sister’s angel to the leader 
Is my brother come ” 

And he said, Thy mother ^ ” 

A mighty cry of joy went forth through all the star 
because the mother was re united to her two children. And 
he stretched out his arms and cried, ^^0, mothei, sistei, and 
brother, I am here ^ Take me ’ ” And they answered him, 
“Not yet,” and the stai was shining 
He grew to be a man, whose hair was turmng grey, and 
he was sitting in his chair by the fiieside, heavy with grief, 
and with his face bedewed with tears, when the star opened 
once again 

Said his sister’s angel to the leader “Is my brother 
come ^ ” 

And he said, “ Nay, but his maiden daughter ” 

And the man who had been the child saw his daughter, 
newly lost to him, a celestial creature among those three, 
and he said, “My daughter’s head is on my sister’s bosom, 
and her arm is aiound my mothei ’s neck, and at her feet 
there is the baby of old time, and I can bear the parting 
from her, Geo be praised ^ ’ 

And the star was shinmg 

Thus the child came to be an old man, and his once smooth 
face was wrinkled, and his steps v ere slow and feeble, and 
his back was bent. And one night as he lay upon his bed, 
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his children standing round, he cried, as he had cried so 
long ago 

I see the star ^ ” 

They whispered one another, He is dying ” 

And he said, ‘‘I am My age is falling from me like 
a garment, and I move towards the stai as a child And O, 
my Father, ^ow I thank thee that it has so often opened, 
to receive those dear ones who await me ^ ” 

And the stai was shining , and it shines upon his grave 
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In the Autumn time of the yeai, when the great metiopolis 
IS so much hotter, so much noisiei, so much more dusty oi 
so much more water carted, so much moie ciowded, so much 
more distuibing and disti acting in all respects, than it 
usually is, a quiet sea beach becomes indeed a blessed spot 
Half a^ake and half asleep, this idle morning in oui sunny 
window on the edge of a chalk cliff in the old-fashioned 
watering place to which we are a faithful lesorter, we feel 
a lazy inclination to sketch its picture 

The place seems to respond Sky, sea, beach, and village, 
he as still befoie us as if they were sitting for the picture 
It IS dead low-watei A ripple plays among the ripening 
corn upon the cliff, as if it were faintly trying fiom recollec- 
tion to imitate the sea , and the world of butterflies hovering 
over the crop of radish seed are as lestless in their little way 
as the gulls are in their laigei mannei when the wind blows 
But the ocean lies winking in the sunlight like a drowsy 
lion — ^its glassy w^'ateis seaicely cuive upon the shore — the 
fishing -boats in the tiny harboui are all stranded in the mud 
— OUI twm colliers (oui w’'ateiing-place has a maritime tiade 
employing that amount of shipping) have not an inch of 
watei within a quarter of a mile of them, and turn, ex 
hausted, on their sides, like faint fish of an antediluvian 
species Rusty cables and chains, ropes and iings, undermost 
parts of posts and piles and confused timber defences against 
the waves, he strewn about, in a blown littei of tangled 
sea weed and fallen cliff which looks as if a family of giants 
had been making tea here for ages, and had observed an 
untidy custom of throwing their tea leaves on the shoie 
In truth, our watermg place itself has been left somewhat 
high and dry by the tide of years Concerned as we are for 
its honour, we must reluctantly admit that the time w^hen 
this pretty little semi circular sweep of houses tapermg off 
at the end of the wooden pier into a point m the sea, was 
a gay place, and when the hghthouse overlooking it shone 
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at daybieak on company dispersing fiom public balls, is but 
dimly tiaditional now Tlieie is a bleak chambei in our 
watei mg place which is yet called the Assembly ‘‘Kooms,’’ 
and undei stood to be available on hire foi balls or concerts , 
and, some few seasons since, an ancient little gentleman came 
down and stayed at the hotel, who said that he had danced 
theie, in bygone ages, with the Honouiable Miss Peepy, well 
known to have been the Beauty of hei day and the cruel 
occasion of innumerable duels But he was so old and 
shrivelled, and so very iheumatic in the legs, that it de- 
manded moie imagination than oui watering-place can 
usually muster, to believe him , therefoie, except the Mastei 
of the “ Rooms ” (who to this hour wears knee-bieeches, and 
who confiimed the statement with tears in his eyes), nobody 
did believe in the little lame old gentleman, oi even in the 
Honouiable Miss Peepy, long deceased 

As to subscription balls in the Assembly Rooms of oui 
watei mg place nowied-hot cannon balls are less impiobable 
Sometimes, a misguided wandeiei of a Ventiiloquist, or an 
Infant Phenomenon, oi a Jugglei, oi somebody with an 
Oriery that is several stars behind the time, takes the place 
foi a night, and issuer bills with the name of his last town 
lined out, and the name of ouis ignomimously wiitten m, 
but you may be suie this never happens twice to the same 
unfortunate person On such occasions the discolouied old 
Billiaid Table that is seldom played at (unless the ghost of 
the Honourable Miss Peepy plays at pool 'with othei ghosts) 
IS pushed mto a corner, and lynches are solemnly constituted 
into front seats, back seats, and leserved seats — which are 
much the same after you have paid — and a few dull candles are 
lighted — wind permitting — and the pei former and the scanty 
audience play out a short match which shall make the othei 
most lowspiiited — which is usually a drawn game Aftei 
that the performei instantly departs with maledictory ex 
pressions, and is never heard of moie 
But the most wonderful feature of oui Assembly Rooms, 
is, that an annual sale of “ Fancy and other China,” is 
announced here with mysterious constancy and peiseveiance 
Where the china comes from, wheie it goes to, why it is 
annually put up to auction when nobody ever thinks of 
bidding for it, how it comes to pass that it is always the 
same china, whether it would not have been cheaper, with 
the sea at hand, to have thrown it away, say in eighteen 
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bundled and thiity, are standing enigmas Eveiy >ear the 
bills come out, eveiy yeai the Mastei of the Eooms gets into 
a little pulpit on a table, and offers it for sale, every year 
nobody buys it, eveiy yeai it is put away somewheie till 
next yeai, when it appeals again as if the whole thing were 
a new idea We have a faint lemembiance of an unearthly 
collection of clocks, purporting to be the woik of Paiisian and 
Genevese artists — chiefly bilious faced clocks, suppoited on 
sickly white crutches, with their pendulums dangling like 
lame legs — to which a similar couise of events occurred for 
several yeais, until they seemed to lapse away, of mere 
imbecility 

Attached to oui Assembly Eooms is a library There is 
a wheel of foitune in it, but it is rusty and dusty, and never 
turns A large doll, with moveable eyes, was put up to be 
laffled for, by fi\e-and twenty members at two shillings, 
seven years ago this autumn, and the list is not full yet 
We are lathei sanguine, now, that the laffle will come off 
next yeai We think so, because we only w^ant nine mem- 
beis, and should only want eight, butfoi number two having 
grown up since her name was entered, and withdiawm it 
when she was maiiied Down the street, there is a toy- 
ship of considerable burden, in the same condition Two of 
the boys who were entered for that laffle have gone to India 
in leal ships, since , and one was shot, and died in the aims 
of his sister’s lover, by whom he sent his last words home 

This IS the library for the Minerva Press If you want 
that kind of leading, come to oui wateimg place The leaves 
of the romances, reduced to a condition very like curl paper, 
are thickly studded with notes in pencil sometimes com- 
plimentaiy, sometimes jocose Some of these commentators, 
like commentators in a more extensive way, quarrel with 
one another One young gentleman who sarcastically wiites 
<< Oh ^ ^ ^ ” after every sentimental passage, is pursued through 
his literal y career by another, who writes “Insulting Beast 
Miss Julia Mills has lead the whole collection of these books 
She has left marginal notes on the pages, as “Is not this 
truly touching ^ J M ” “ How thrilling ^ J M ” “ En- 

tranced here by the Magician’s potent spell J M ” She 
has also italicised her favourite traits m the description of 
the hero, as “his hau, which was dark and wavy, clustered 
in rich profusion around a marhle Irow, whose lofty paleness 
bespoke the mtellect within ” It reminds her of another 
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hero She adds, “ How like B L Can this he mere coin 
cidence*^^ J. M ” 

You would hardly guess which is the mam stieet of our 
^\ateung place, hut you may know it hy its being always 
stopped up with donkey chaises Whenever you come here, 
and see harnessed donkeys eating clover out of haiio\^s 
drawn completely across a narrow thoioughfare, you may 
he quite suie you aie in our High Street Our Police you 
may know hy his unifoim, likewise hy his never on any 
account interfering with anybody— especially the tramps 
and vagabonds In our fancy shops we have a capital 
collection of damaged goods, among which the flies of count 
less summers ‘^have been roaming” We are great in 
obsolete seals, and in faded pin cushions, and m rickety 
camp-stools, and in exploded cutlery, and in miniature 
vessels, and m stunted little telescopes, and in objects made 
of shells that pretend not to he shells Diminutive spades, 
barrows, and baskets, aie our principal aiticles of commeice , 
but even they don’t look quite new somehow They always 
seem to have been offered and refused somewhere else, before 
they came down to our wateiing place 

Yet it must not be supposed that our wateiing place is 
an empty place, deserted by all visitors except a few staunch 
persons of approved fidelity On the contiary, the chances 
are that if you came down heie in August or Septembei, 
you wouldn’t find a house to lay your head in As to 
finding either house or lodging of which you could reduce 
the terms, you could scarcely engage m a more hopeless 
pursuit For all this, you are to observe that every season 
IS the worst season ever known, and that the householding 
population of our wateiing place ^re ruined regularly every 
autumn They aie like the faimers, in regard that it is 
suiprising how much luin they will bear We have an 
excellent hotel — capital baths, warm, cold, and shower — 
firstrate bathing-machines — and as good butchers, bakers, 
and grocers, as heart could desiie They all do business, 
it IS to be presumed, fiom motives of philanthropy— but it is 
quite certain that they are all being ruined Their interest 
in strangers, and their politeness under rum, bespeak their 
amiable nature You would say so, if you only saw the 
baker helping a new comei to find suitable apaitments 

So far from being at a discount as to company, we are m 
fact what would be popularly called rather a nobby place 
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Some tiptop ITobbs ”come down occasionally — even Dukes 
and Duchesses We have known such carnages to blaze 
among the donkey chaises, as made beholdeis vmk Atten 
dant on these equipages come resplendent creatines in plush 
and powdei, who aie suie to be stiicken disgusted with the 
indifeient accommodation of oiu watei mg place, and ^^ho, 
of an evening (paiticulail^ when it lains), may be seen yeiy 
much out of diawmg, m looms fai too small foi then fine 
figuies, looking discontentedly out of little back MindoMs 
into byestieets The loids and ladies get on veil enough 
and quite good humouiedly but if you vant to see the 
goigeous phenomena who w^ait upon them at a peifect non 
plus, you should come and look at the lesplendent cieatuies 
with little back parlours for servants halls, and turn-u]) 
bedsteads to sleep in, at oui wateiing place You have no 
idea how they take it to heait 

We have a piei— a queei old wooden piei, fortunately 
without the slightest pietensions to aichitectuie, and veiy 
picturesque in consequence Boats aie hauled up upon it, 
ropes are coiled all o\ei it, lobsiei-pots, nets, masts, oais, 
spars, sails, ballast, and iickety capstans, make a peifect 
labyrinth of it For evei hovering about this piei, with 
then hands in then pockets, oi leaning ovei the rough 
bulwark it opposes to the sea, gazing thiough telescopes 
which they cairy about in the same profound receptacles, 
aie the Boatmen of oui watei mg place Looking at them, 
you would say that surely these must be the laziest boatmen 
ill the woild They lounge about, m obstinate and inflexible 
pantaloons that aie apparently made of w’-ood, the whole 
season thiough Whether talking togethei about the ship- 
ping in the Channel, oi giuffiy unbending ovei mugs of beei 
at the public-house, you would considei them the slowest 
of men The chances aie a thousand to one that you might 
stay heie for ten seasons, and nevei see a boatman in a 
huiiy A certain expression about his loose hands, when 
they are not in his pockets, as if he weie cai lying a consider- 
able lump of iron in each, without any inconvenience, sug- 
gests strength, but he ne'vei seems to use it He has the 
appearance of peipetually sti oiling — lunmng is too map 
piopriate a word to be thought of — to seed The only 
subject on which he seems to feel any aiipioach to enthusi- 
asm, IS pitch He pitches eveiything he can lay hold of,— 
the piei, the pahngs, his boat, his house, — when there is 
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nothing else left he turns to and even pitches his hat, or 
his lough-weathei clothing Do not judge him by deceitful 
appeaiances These are among the bravest and most skilful 
manners that exist Let a gale arise and swell into a storm, 
let a sea lun that might appal the stoutest heait that ever 
beat, let the Light boat on these dangerous sands throw up 
a rocket in the night, or let them hear through the angry 
roar the signal-guns of a ship in distress, and these men 
spiing up into activity so dauntless, so \aliant, and heroic, 
that the woild cannot surpass it Civilleis may object that 
they chiefly live upon the salvage of valuable cargoes So 
they do, and God knowo it is no great living that they get 
out of the deadly iisks they run But put that hope of gain 
aside Let these rough fellows be asked, in any storm, avho 
volunteers for the life boat to save some peiishmg souls, as 
poor and empty handed as themselves, whose lives the 
peifection of human reason does not rate at the value of 
a farthing each , and that boat will be manned, as surely 
and as cheerfully, as if a thousand pounds were told down 
on the weather-beaten pier For this, and foi the lecollection 
of their comrades whom we have known, whom the raging 
sea has engulfed befoia their children’s eyes in such brave 
effoits, whom the secret sand has buiied, we hold the 
boatmen of our watering place in oui love and honoui, and 
aie tender of the fame they well dese’ ve 

So many childien are brought down to our watering place 
that, when they are not out of doois, as they usually are in 
fine weather, it is wondeiful wheie they are put the whole 
village seeming much too small to hold them under covei 
In the afternoons, you see no end of salt and sandy little 
boots drying on upper window sills At bathing time in 
the morning, the little bay re echoes with eveiy shrill vaiiety 
of shriek and splash — after which, if the weather be at all 
fresh, the sands teem with small blue mottled legs The 
s«ands are the children’s gieat resort They cluster theie, 
like ants so busy burying their particular friends, and 
making castles with infinite labour which the next tide 
ovei throws, that it is cuiious to consider how their play, 
to the music of the sea, foieshadows the realities of their 
after lives 

It is curious, too, to observe a natural ease of approach 
that there seems to be between the children and the boat 
men They mutually make acquaintance, and take indi 
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vidual likings, without any help You will come upon one 
of those slow heavy fellov s sitting down patiently mending 
a little ship foi a mite of a boy, whom he could ciush to 
death by throwing his lightest pair of tiouseis on him You 
will be sensible of the oddest contrast between the smooth 
little cieatuie, and the rough man who seems to be caived 
out of hard giained wood — between the delicate hand ex- 
pectantly held out, and the immense thumb and fingei that 
can baldly feel the iigging of thiead they mend — between 
the small voice and the gruff giowl — and jet there is a 
natuial piopiiety in the companionship alwajs to be noted 
in confidence between a child and a peison who has any 
meiit of leality and genuineness which is admirably 
pleasant 

We have a preventive station at oui v ateimg place, and 
much the same thing may be observed — m a lesser degiee, 
because of their official chaiactei— of the coast blockade, 
a steady, tiusty, well-conditioned, well conducted set of men, 
with no misgiving about looking you full in the face, and 
with a quiet thoiough going way of passing along to their 
duty at night, caiiying huge sou' w^estei clothing in leseive, 
that IS fiaughtwith all good piepossession They aie handy 
fellow^s — neat about then houses — industrious at gaidening 
— would get on with their wives, one thinks, in a deseit 
island — and people it, too, soon 

As to the naval officei of the station, with his heaity 
flesh face, and his blue eye that has pieiced all kinds of 
weather, it warms oui hearts when he comes into chuich 
on a Sunday, with that blight mixtuie of blue coat, buff 
waistcoat, black neckei chief, and gold epaulette, that is 
associated in the mmds of all Englishmen with biave, un 
pietending, coidial, national seivice We like to look at 
him 111 his Sunday state , and if we weie First Loid (really 
possessing the indispensable qualification foi the office of 
knowing nothing w^hatevei about the sea), we w^ould give 
him a ship to moiiow 

We have a chuich, by-the by, of couise — a hideous temple 
of flint, like a gieat petrified haystack Oui chief cleiical 
dignitary, who, to his honour, has done much for education 
both in time and money, and has established excellent 
schools, IS a sound, shiewd, healthy gentleman, who has 
got into little occasional difficulties with the neighbouiing 
farmeis, but has had a pestilent tuck of being light Under 
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a new regulation, he has yielded the church of oui watering 
place to anothei cleigyman Upon the whole we get on in 
church well We aie a little bilious sometimes, about these 
days of fiateinisation, and about nations arnving at a new 
and moie unprejudiced knowledge of each othei (which our 
Chiistianity don’t quite approve), but it soon goes off, and 
then we get on very well 

Theie are two dissenting chapels, besides, in oui small 
watering-place , being in about the piopoition of a bundled 
and twenty guns to a yacht But the dissension that has 
torn us lately, has not been a leligious one It has aiisen 
on the novel question of Gas Our wateiing place has been 
convulsed by the agitation Gas or No Gas It was never 
reasoned why No Gas, but theie was a gieat No Gas paity 
Broadsides were jirinted and stuck about — a staitling ciicum- 
stance in our wateiing place The No Gas paity rested 
content with chalking “ No Gas ^ ” and “ Down with Gas ^ ” 
and other such angiy wai -whoops, on the few back gates 
and scraps of wall which the limits of our watering-place 
afford , but the Gas party printed and posted bills, wherein 
they took the high ground of proclaiming against the No 
Gas paity, that it was said Let there be light and there was 
light , and that not to have light (that is gas light) in our 
watering-place, was to contravene the great decree Whether 
by these thunderbolts or not, the No Gas paity were defeated, 
and in this present season we have had our handful of shops 
illuminated for the first time Such of the No Gas party, 
howevei, as have got shops, remain in opposition and bum 
tallow — exhibiting in their wmdows the very picture of the 
sulkiness that punishes itself, and a new illustration of the 
old adage about cutting off your nose to be revenged on 
your face, m cutting off their gas to be revenged on their 
business 

Other population than we have indicated, our watering- 
place has none Theie are a few old used up boatmen who 
creep about in the sunlight with the help of sticks, and 
there is a poor imbecile shoemaker who wanders his lonely 
life away among the rocks, as if he were looking for his 
reason — w^hich he will never find Sojourners in neigh- 
bouring watering places come occasionally in flys to stare at 
us, and drive away again as if they thought us very dull , 
Italian boys come, Punch comes, the Pantoccmi come, the 
Tumblers come, the Ethiopians come , Glee smgeis come at 
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night, and hum and vibiate (not always melodiously) under 
our windows But they all go soon, and leave us to our- 
selves again We once had a travelling Ciicus and Womb- 
welFs Menagerie at the same time They both kno\v better 
than evei to try it again , and the Menageiie had neaily 
lazed us from the face of the eaith in getting the elephant 
away — his caravan was so laige, and the wateiing place so 
small We have a fine sea, wholesome for all people , piofit- 
able foi the body, piofitable foi the mind The poet’s woids 
are sometimes on its awful lips 

And the stately ships go on 
To then haven undei the hill, 

But 0 for the touch of a vanish d h ind, 

And the sound of a voice that is still ^ 

Break, bieak, break, 

At the foot of thy ciags, 0 sea* 

But the tender grace of a daj that is dead 
Will never come back to me 

Yet it is not always so, for the speech of the sea is vaiious, 
and wants not abundant lesouice of cheei fulness, hope, and 
lusty encouragement And since I have been idling at the 
window heie, the tide has risen The boats aie dancing on 
the bubbling water , the colliers are afloat again , the white 
bordeied waves rush m , the children 

Bo chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him 
When he comes back , 

the ladiant sails are gliding past the shore, and shining on 
the fai hoiizon , all the sea is spaiklmg, heaving, s’welling 
up with life and beauty, this bright mornmg 
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Having earned by many yeais of fideliiy, the right to be 
sometimes inconstant to our English wateiing-place, we have 
dallied for two oi three seasons with a French wateiing place 
once solely known to us as a town with a veiy long stieet, 
beginning with an abattoir and ending with a steam-boat, 
^hich it seemed our fate to behold only at daybreak on 
wintei mornings, when (in the days befoie continental rail 
roads), just sufficiently awake to know that we were most 
uncomfortably asleep, it was our destiny always to clatter 
through it, in the coupe of the diligence fiom Pans, with a 
sea of mud behind us, and a sea of tumbling waves before 
In relation to which lattei monstei, oui mind’s eye now 
lecalls a worthy Frenchman in a seal skin cap with a braided 
hood over it, once our travelling companion in the coupe 
afoiesaid, who, waking up with a pale and crumpled visage, 
and looking ruefully out at the gum row of breakers enjoy 
mg themselves fanaticall;y on an instiument of torture called 
^^the Bai,” inquired of us whethei we were ever sick at sea^ 
Both to prepare his mind for the abject creature we were 
presently to become, and also to afford him consolation, we 
replied, Sir, your servant is always sick when it is possible 
to be so ” He returned, altogether uncheered by the blight 
example, Ah, Heaven, but I am always sick, even when it 
IS zmpossible to be so ” 

The means of communication between the French capital 
and oui French watering-place are wholly changed since 
those days , but the Channel remains unbndged as yet, and 
the old floundeiing and knocking about go on there It 
must be confessed that saving m reasonable (and therefore 
rare) sea-weather, the act of arrival at our French wateiing- 
place from England is difficult to be achieved with dignity 
Several little circumstances combine to render the visitor 
an object of humiliation In the first place, the steamer no 
sooner touches the port, than all the passengers fall into 
captivity being boarded by an overpowering force of 
Custom house officers, and maiched into a gloomy dungeon 
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In the second place, the load to this dungeon is fenced off 
with lopes breast high, and outside those lopes all the 
English in the place who have lately been sea sick and aie 
now well, assemble m their best clothes to enjoy the degra 
dation of their dilapidated fellow cieatures ^‘Oh, my 
giacious ^ how ill this one has been ^ “ Heie s a damp 

one coming iiext^” Here's a pale one’” ‘^Oh’ Ain’t 
he gieen m the face, this next one ’ ” Even we ourself (not 
deficient in natural dignity) have a lively remembrance of 
staggeimg up this detested lane one September day in a 
gale of wind, when we were leceived like an irresistible comic 
actor, with a burst of laughter and applause, occasioned by 
the extieme imbecility of oui legs 

We weie coming to the thud place In the third place, 
the captives, being shut up m the gloomy dungeon, aie 
stramed, two or three at a time, mto an inner cell, to be 
exammed as to passports , and across the doorway of com- 
munication, stands a militaiy cieature making a bar of his 
arm Two ideas are geneially present to the British mind 
during these ceiemonies , fiist, that it is necessary to make 
for the cell with violent struggles, as if it were a life-boat 
and the dungeon a ship going dowm , secondly, that the 
military creature’s aim is a national affront, which the 
government at home ought instantly to “ take up ” The 
British mind and body becommg heated by these fantasies, 
delirious answers are made to inquiries, and extiavagant 
actions performed Thus, J ohnson persists in giving J ohnson 
as his baptismal name, and substitutmg for his ancestral 
designation the national Dam ’ ” Neither can he by any 
means be brought to recognise the distinction between a 
portmanteau-key and a passport, but will obstmately perse 
vere in tendering the one when asked for the other This 
brings him to the fourth place, in a state of mere idiotcy , 
and when he is, in the fourth place, cast out at a little door 
into a howhng wilderness of touters, he becomes a lunatic 
with wild eyes and floating hair until rescued and soothed 
If friendless and unrescued, he is generally put into a railw’^ay 
omnibus and taken to Pans 

But our French watering-place, when it is once got mto, is 
a very enjoyable place It has a varied and beautiful country 
around it, and many characteristic and agreeable thmgs 
within it To be sure, it might have fewer bad smells and 
less decaying refuse, and it might be better drained, and 
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much cleanei la many paits, and theiefore infinitely more 
healthy Still, it is a blight, any, pleasant, cheeiful town , 
and if you were to walk down eithei of its thiee well paved 
mam streets, towaids five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
delicate odours of cookery fill the an, and its hotel windows 
(it is full of hotels) give glimpses of long tables set out foi 
dinner, and made to look sumptuous by the aid of napkins 
folded fan wise, you would lightly judge it to be an uncom 
monly good town to eat and dunk in 

We have an old walled town, iich in cool public wells of 
watei, on the top of a hill within and above the piesent 
business town , and if it were some huiidieds of miles furthei 
fiom England, instead of being, on a clear day, within sight 
of the glass growing in the crevices of the chalk cliffs of 
Dovei, you would long ago ha\e been bored to death about 
that town It is more picturesque and quaint than half the 
innocent places which tourists, following their leader hke 
sheep, have made impostors of To say nothing of its houses 
with grave courtyards, its queei bycoineis, and its many 
windowed streets white and quiet m the sunlight, there is an 
ancient belfry in it that would have been in all the Annuals 
and Albums, going and gone, these hundred yeais, if it had 
but been moie expensive to get at Happily it has escaped 
so well, being only m our lYench watei mg place, that you 
may like it of your own accoid in a natural inannei, without 
being required to go into convulsions about it We legard 
it as one of the later blessmgs of oui life, that Bilkins, the 
only authority on Taste, never took any notice that we can 
find out, of our Eiench watering place Bilkins never wrote 
about it, never pointed out anything to be seen m it, never 
measured anything in it, always left it alone Foi which 
lelief, Heaven bless the town and the memory of the im 
mortal Bilkins likewise ^ 

Theie is a charming walk, arched and shaded by trees, on 
the old walls that form the four sides of this High Town, 
whence you get glimpses of the streets below, and changing 
views of the other town and of the river, and of the hills and 
of the sea It is made more agieeable and peculiai by some 
of the solemn houses that are rooted in the deep streets 
below, burstmg into a fresher existence a-top, and having 
doors and windows, and even gardens, on these lampaits A 
child going in at the courtyard gate of one of these houses, 
ehmbmg up the many stairs, and coming out at the fourth- 
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floor window, might conceive him«!elf anothrr Jack, alighting 
on enchanted gioimd fiom anothei lean-stalk It is a place 
wondeifiilly populous m children , English childien, with 
governesses leading novels as they walk dovin the shady 
lanes of tiees, or niii®eniaids interchanging gossip on the 
seats, French childien with their smiling bonnes in snow 
white caps, and themselves — if little boys — in stiaw head 
gear like bcehn es, woik baskets and church hassocks Thiee 
yeais ago, there were thiee veazen old men, one beaiing 
a flayed led ribbon in his threadbaie button hole, always to 
be found 'VNalking togethei among these children, hefoie 
dinnei-time If they walked foi an apjetite, they doubtless 
lived en pension— were contracted foi — otherwise then 
poverty would ha^e made it a rash action They w’^eie 
stooping, blear eyed, dull old men, slip shod and shabby, in 
long skii ted shoitwaisted coats and meagre tiouseis, and 
yet wnth a ghost of gentility hovering in then company 
They spoke little to each other, and looked as if they might 
have been politically discontented if they had had vitality 
enough Once, we ovei heard red ribbon feebly complain to 
the other two that somebody, oi something, was ^^a 
Robber,’* and then they all thiee set their mouths so that 
they would have ground their teeth if they had had any 
The ensuing wintei gathered led iibbon unto the great 
company of faded iibbons, and next year the remaining two 
w^ere there— getting themselves entangled with hoops and 
dolls — familiar mysteiies to the children — probably m the 
eyes of most of them, harmless creatures who had never 
been like childien, and whom children could never be like 
Anothei winter came, and another old man w’^ent, and so, 
this piesent year, the last of the triumvirate left off w’^alking 
— it was no good, now — and sat by himself on a little soli 
taiy bench, with the hoops and the dolls as lively as ever all 
about him 

In the Place cT Aimes of this town, a little decayed market 
IS held, which seems to slip through the old gatew^ay, like 
water, and go rippling dowm the hill, to mingle with the 
murmuimg maiket in the lower town, and get lost in its 
movement and bustle It is ve y agreeable on an idle 
summer morning to pursue this market-stream fiom the 
hill-top It begins, dozmgly and dully, with a few sacks of 
corn , starts into a surprising collection of boots and shoes , 
goes brawling dowm the hill in a diversified channel of old 
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coidage, old non, old ciockeiy, old clothes, civil and mill 
tary, old rags, new cotton goods, flaming piints of saints, 
little looking-glasses, and incalculable lengths of tape , 
dives into a backway, keeping out of sight for a little while, 
as streams will, or only sparkling for a moment in the 
shape of a market dnnkmg-shop , and suddenly leappears 
behind the great chuich, shooting itself into a bright con 
fusion of white capped women and blue bloused men, 
poultry, vegetables, fruits, flowers, pots, pans, praying 
chans, soldieis, country butter, umbrellas and other sun 
shades, girl poiters waiting to be hired with baskets at then 
backs, and one weazen httle old man in a cocked hat, wear 
ing a cuirass of drinking glasses and cai lying on his 
shoulder a crimson temple flutteiing with flags, like a gloii- 
fied pavior’s rammei without the handle, who iings a little 
bell in all parts of the scene, and cues his cooling dunk 
Hola, Hola, Ho o o ^ in a shiill cracked voice that somehow 
makes itself heard, above all the chaffeiing and vending 
hum Eaily in the afternoon, the whole couise of the 
stream is diy The praying chairs are put back in the 
church, the umbrellas are folded up, the unsold goods are 
carried away, the stalls and stands disappeai, the squaie is 
swept, the hackney coaches lounge there to be hiied, and on 
all the country loads (if you walk about, as much as we do) 
you will see the peasant women, always neatly and comfort- 
ably diessed, iiding home, with the pleasantest saddle furni- 
ture of clean milk pails, bright butter kegs, and the like, on 
the jolliest little donkeys in the world 
We have another market in oui French watering-place — 
that IS to say, a few Mmoden hutches m the open street, 
down by the Poit — devoted to fish Our fishing boats are 
famous everywhere , and oui fishing people, though they 
love lively colours and taste is neutial (see Bilkins), are 
among the most pictuiesque people we ever encounteied 
They have not only a quaiter of their ovn in the town 
itself, but they occupy whole villages of then own on the 
neighbouring cliffs Their chinches and chapels aie their 
own , they consort with one another, they intermarry 
among themselves, their customs are then own, and their 
costume is their own and never changes As soon as one of 
then boys can walk, he is provided with a long blight red 
nightcap , and one of their men would as soon think of 
going afloat without his head, as without that indispensable 
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appendage to it Then, they wear the noblest boots, with 
the hugest tops — flapping and bulging over anyhow , above 
which, they encase themselves in such wondeiful oveialls 
and petticoat trousers, made to all appearance of tarry old 
sails, so additionally stiffened with pitch and salt, that the 
wearers have a walk of their own, and go sti addling and 
swinging about among the boats and ban els and nets and 
rigging, a sight to see Then, then younger vomen, by 
dint of going down to the sea barefoot, to fling then baskets 
into the boats as they come in with the tide, and bespeak 
the fiist fruits of the haul with propitiatory promises to love 
and marry that dear fisheiman who shall fill that basket 
like an Angel, have the finest legs evei carved by Natuie in 
the biightest mahogany, and they walk like Juno Then 
eyes, too, aie so lustrous that their long gold ear lings turn 
dull beside those brilliant neighbours, and when they are 
dressed, what with these beauties, and their fine fresh faces, 
and their many petticoats— striped petticoats, red petticoats, 
blue petticoats, always clean and smart, and never too long 
— and their home made stockings, mulberi^-colouied, blue, 
blown, purple, lilac — which the older women, taking care 
of the Dutch-looking childien, sit in all soits of places 
knitting, knitting, knitting from morning to night — and 
what with their little saucy blight blue jackets, knitted too, 
and fitting close to then handsome figures , and what wnth 
the natural grace with which they weai the commonest cap, 
01 fold the commonest handkerchief round their luxuiiant 
hair — w’^e say, in a word and out of bieath, that taking all 
these premises into our consideration, it has nevei been 
a matter of the least surprise to us that we have never once 
met, in the cornfields, on the dusty loads, by the breezy 
windmills, on the plots of shoit sweet giass overhanging 
the sea — anywhere— a young fisheiman and fisheiwoman 
of our French watering place together, but the aim of that 
fisherman has invariably been, as a matter of course and 
without any absurd attempt to disguise so plain a necessity, 
round the neck or waist of that fisherwoman And we 
have had no doubt whatever, standing looking at their uphill 
streets, house rising above house, and teirace above teirace, 
and bright gaiments here and there lying sunning on rough 
stone parapets, that the pleasant mist on all such objects, 
caused by then being seen through the brown nets hung 
across on poles to dry, is, in the eyes of every tiue young 
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fisheiman, a mist of love and beauty, setting off the goddess 
of hi3 heait 

Moieovei it is to be observed that these aie an indiistiioiis 
people, and a domestic people, and an honest people And 
though we are awire that at the bidding of BiJkins it is our 
duty to fall down and woiship the Neapolitans, we make bold 
veiy much to prefer the fishing people of our Fiench watering 
place — especially since our last visit to Naples within these 
twelve months, when we found only four conditions of men 
remaining in the whole city to wit, lazzaroni, piiests, spies, 
and soldiers, and all of them beggars , the paternal govern 
ment having banished all its subjects except the rascals 

But we can never henceforth separate our French wateiing 
place fiom our own landlord of two summers, M Loyal 
Devasseur, citizen and town councillor Pei mi t us to have 
the pleasure of piesentmg M Loyal Devasseui 

His own family name is simply Loyal , but as he is 
mairied, and as in that part of France a husband always 
adds to his own name the family name of his wife, he writes 
himself Loyal Devasseur He owns a compact little estate 
of some twenty or thirty acres on a lofty hill side, and on it 
he has built two country houses, which he lets furnished 
They are by many degrees the best houses that aie so let 
near our French watei mg place , we have had the honoui of 
living in both, and can testify The enhance hall of the 
fiist we inhabited was ornamented with a plan of the estate, 
repiesenting it as about twice the size of Ireland , insomuch 
that when we were yet new to the piopeity (M Loyal always 
speaks of it as La piopiiete ”) we went three miles straight 
on end in search of the budge of Austerhtz — which we 
aftei wards found to be immediately outside the window 
The Oh§,teau of the Old Guard, in another part of the 
grounds, and, according to the plan, about two leagues from 
the little dining-room, we sought in vain for a week, until, 
happening one evening to sit upon a bench in the forest 
(forest in the plan), a few yards from the house door, we 
observed at our feet, m the ignominious circumstances of 
being upside down and greenly rotten, the Old Guard him- 
self that IS to say, the painted effigy of a member of that 
distinguished coips, seven feet high, and in the act of cai ly- 
ing arms, who had had the misfortune to be blown down m 
the previous winter It will be perceived that M Loyal is 
a staunch admirer of the gieat Napoleon He is an old 
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soldier himself— captain of the National Guard, wiih a 
handsome gold vase on his chimney piece, piesented to 
him by his company — and his lespect for the memoiy of 
the illustrious general is enthusiastic Medallions of him, 
portraits of him, busts of him, pictures of him, are 
thickly sprinkled all over the propeity During the first 
month ot our occupation, it \^as our affliction to be con 
stantly knocking down Napoleon if we touched a ^hflf in 
a daik coinei, he toppled ovei with a ciash , and e'seiy dooi 
we opened, shook him to the soul Yet M Lo^al is not 
a man of meie castles m the air, or, as he would say, m 
Spain He has a specially piacticil, contimng, cle^ei, skil 
fill eye and hand His houses aie delightful He unites 
Flench elegance and English comfoit, in a happy manrei 
quite his own He has an extraoidinary genius tor making 
tasteful little bedrooms in angles of his loofs, which an 
Englishman would as soon think of tmning to any account 
as he would think of cultivating the Deseit We ha^e 
ourself reposed deliciously m an elegant chamber of M 
Loyal’s construction, with our head as neaily m the kitchen 
chimney-pot as we can concene it likely for ihe head of any 
gentleman, not by profession a Sweep, to be And into 
whatsoever strange nook M Loyal’s genius penetiates, it, in 
that nook, infallibly constructs a cupboaid and a row of pegs 
In either of oiii houses, we could ha-ve put away the knap- 
sacks and hung up the hats of the w^hole regiment of Guides 
Aforetime, M Loyal was a tradesman in the town You 
can transact business wuth no present tradesman in the 
town, and give your caid chez M Loyal,” but a biightei 
face shines upon you diiectly We doubt if theie is, e\er 
was, or ever will be, a man so universally pleasant in the 
minds of people as M Loyal is in the minds cf the citi- 
zens of our Flench watering-place They lub then hands 
and laugh when they speak of him Ah, but he is such 
a good child, such a brave boy, such a geneious spint, that 
Monsieur Loyal ^ It is the honest truth M Loyal’s nature 
is the nature of a gentleman He cultivates his ground 
with his own hands (assisted by one little labourei, who 
falls into a fit now and then) , and he digs and deh es from 
mom to eve in prodigious perspirations — “works always,’ 
as he says— but, cover him with dust, mud, weeds, watei, 
any stains you will, you never can cover the gentleman in 
M Loyal A poitly, upright, broad shouldered, brown 
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faced man, whose soldierly beaimg gives him the appear- 
ance of being tallei than he is, look into the blight eye of 
M Loyal, standing before you in his woi king-blouse and 
cap, not particulaily well shaved, and, it may be, veiy 
eaithy, aijd you shall discern in M Loyal a gentleman 
whose tiue politeness is in grain, and confiimation of whose 
woid by his bond you would blush to think of Not with- 
out leason is M Loyal when he tells that story, m his own 
vivacious way, of his tia\elling to Fulham, near London, to 
buy all these hundieds and hundreds of trees you now see 
upon the Pioperty, then a bare, bleak hill , and of his 
sojouimng in Fulham thiee months, and of his jovial 
evenings with the maiket gaideners , and of the downing 
banquet before his depaituie, when the maiket-gaideners rose 
as one man, clinked their glasses all together (as the custom 
at Fulham is), and eiied, ‘‘Vive Loyal ^ ’’ 

M Loyal has an agieeable wife, but no family , and he 
loves to dull the children of his tenants, oi lun laces wuth 
them, or do anything with them, oi for them, that is good 
natuied He is of a highly convivial tenipei ament, and his 
hospitality is unbounded Billet a soldier on him, and he is 
delighted Five-and thiity soldiers had M Loyal billeted on 
him this piesent summer, and they all got fat and red faced 
in two days It became a legend among the troops that 
whosoever got billeted on M Loyal i oiled in clover , and so 
it fell out that the foitunate man who diew the billet “M 
Loyal Devasseur” always leaped into the an, though in heavy 
marching older M Loyal cannot bear to admit anything 
that might seem by any implication to dispaiage the militaiy 
piofession We hinted to him once, lhat we weie conscious 
of a remote doubt arising in our mind, w hether a sou a day 
for pocket-money, tobacco, stockings, dunk, washing, and 
social pleasuies in general, left a very large margin for a 
soldiei’s enjoyment Paidon ? said Monsieur Loyal, lather 
wincing It w’’as not a foitune, but— a la bonne heure— it 
was better than it used to be^ What, w^e asked him on 
anothei occasion, were all those neighbouring peasants, each 
living with his family in one loom, and each having a soldier 
(perhaps two) billeted on him every othei night, requiied to 
provide for those soldiers ^ “ Faith ’ ” said M Loyal, reluc- 

tantly , “ a bed, monsieur, and fiie to cook with, and a candle 
And they share their supper with those soldiers It is not 
possible that they could eat alone ” — “ And lyhat allow’-ance 
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do they get for this ^ ” said we Monsieur Loyal drew him- 
self up taller, took a step back, laid his hand upon his hi east, 
and said, with majesty, as speaking foi himself and all France, 
Monsieur, it is a contiibution to the State ^ ” 

It IS never going to ram, accoiding to M Loyal When 
it is impossible to deny that it is now raining in torrents, he 
says it will be fine — chai ming — magnificent — to moi i ow It 
IS never hot on the Propeity, he contends Likewise it is 
nevei cold The floweis, he says, come out, delighting to 
glow theie , it is like Paradise this morning , it is like the 
Garden of Eden He is a little fanciful in his language 
smilingly observing of Madame Loyal, when she is absent at 
vespers, that she is “ gone to hei sah aiion ” — allee h son salut 
He has a great enjoyment of tobacco, but nothing would 
induce him to continue smoking face to face with a lady 
His short black pipe immediately goes mto his breast pocket, 
scorches his blouse, and nearly sets him on fire In the 
Town Council and on occasions of ceiemony, he appeals in 
a full suit of black, with a waistcoat of magnificent breadth 
acioss the chest, and a shut collar of fabulous proportions 
Good M Loyal ^ Under blouse oi waistcoat, he caiiies one 
of the gentlest hearts that beat in a nation teeming with 
gentle people He has had losses, and has been at his best 
under them Not only the loss of his way by night in the 
Fulham times — ^when a bad subject of an Englishman, under 
pietence of seeing him home, took him into all the night 
public houses, diank “arfanarf ’’ in every one at his expense, 
and finally fled, leaving him shipwrecked at Cleefeeway, 
which we appiehend to be Eatcliffe Highway — but heavier 
losses than that Long ago a family of childien and a mother 
were left in one of his houses without money, a whole yeai 
M Loyal — anything but as rich as w’'e wish he had been — 
had not the heart to say you must go , ” so they stayed on 
and stayed on, and paying tenants who would have come in 
couldn’t come in, and at last they managed to get helped 
home across the water , and M Loyal kissed the whole group, 
and said, “ Adieu, my poor infants ^ ” and sat down in their 
deserted salon and smoked his p^pe of peace — ‘‘The rent, 
M Loyal’” “Eh^ welU The rent M Loyal shakes 
his head “ Le bon Dieu,” says M Loyal presently, “will 
recompense me,” and he laughs and smokes his pipe of peace 
May he smoke it on the Property, and not be recompensed, 
these fifty years ^ 
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There are public amusements in our Fiench wateiing place, 
or it would not be French They aie veiy populai, and 
veiy cheap The sea bathmg—which may lank as the most 
favoured daylight entertainment, inasmuch as the Fiench 
visitors bathe all day long, and seldom appear to ihmk of 
remaining less than an hour at a time in the ^^ater— is 
astoundingly cheap Omnibuses convey you, if you please, 
from a convenient part of the town to the beach and back 
again , you have a clean and comfortable bathing-machine, 
diess, linen, and all appliances , and the charge foi the vhole 
IS half a-franc, or fivepence On the pier, there is i sually 
a guitar, which seems presumptuously enough to set its 
tinkling against the deep hoarseness of the sea, and there is 
always some boy or woman who sings, without any voice, 
little songs without any tune the strain we have most 
frequently heaid being an appeal to ‘^the sportsman” not 
to bag that choicest of game, the swallow For bathing 
purposes, we have also a subscription establishment w ith an 
esplanade, where people lounge about with telescopes, and 
seem to get a good deal of weaimess for their money , and 
we have also an association of individual machine proprietors 
combined against this formidable iival M Feroce, our own 
particular friend in the bathing line, is one of these How 
he ever came by his name we cannot imagine He is as 
gentle and polite a man as M Loyal Devasseui himself, 
immensely stout withal, and of a beaming aspect M Feroce 
has saved so many people from di owning, and has been 
decorated with so many medals in consequence, that his 
stoutness seems a special dispensation of Providence to enable 
him to wear them , if his girth weie the girth of an ordinal y 
man, he could nevei hang them on, all at once It is only 
on veiy great occasions that M Feioce displays his shining 
honours At other times they he by, with rolls of manusciipt 
testifying to the causes of their j^resentation, m a huge glass 
case in the red sofa’d salon of his private residence on the 
beach, where M Feroce also keeps his family pictures, his 
porti-aits of himself as he appears both in bathing life and 
in private life, his little boats that rock by clockwoik, and 
his other ornamental possessions 

Then, we have a commodious and gay Theatre — or had, 
for it IS burned down now — where the opera was always 
preceded by a vaudeville, in which (as usual) everybody, down 
to the little old man with the large hat and the little cane 
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and tassel, who always played either my Uncle or my Papa, 
suddenly bioke out of the dialogue into the mildest vocal 
snatches, to the gieat perplexity of unaccustomed strangers 
fiom Gieat Bntain, who nevei could make out when they 
weie singing and when they were talking — and indeed it was 
pie tty much the same But the cateiers in the way of 
entertainment to whom we aie most beholden are the Society 
of Welldoing, who are active all the summer, and give the 
proceeds of their good works to the poor Some of the most 
agreeable fetes they contiive are announced as ‘‘ Dedicated to 
the children , ” and the taste with which they turn a small 
public enclosuie into an elegant gaiden beautifully illumi- 
nated, and the thoiough going heartmess and energy with 
which they personally direct the childish pleasures, are 
supiemely delightful For fivepence a head, we have on these 
occasions donkey races with Enghsh ^‘Jokeis,” and othei 
lustic spoits, lotteiies foi toys, roundabouts, dancing on the 
grass to the music of an admirable band, fiie balloons and 
firewoiks Further, almost every week all through the 
summer— never mind, now, on what day of the week — theie 
IS a fete in some adjoining village (called m that part of the 
country a Ducasse), wheie the people — really the people — dance 
on the green turf in the open air, round a little orchestra, 
that seems itself to dance, there is such an any motion of 
flags and streamers all about it And we do not suppose that 
between the Torrid Zone and the North Pole there are to be 
found male dancers with such astonishingly loose legs, 
furnished with so many jomts m wrong places, utterly un- 
known to Professor Owen, as those who here disport them 
selves Sometimes the f^te appertains to a particular trade , 
you will see among the cheerful young women at the jomt 
Ducasse of the milhners and tailors, a wholesome knowledge 
of the art of making common and cheap things uncommon 
and pretty, by good sense and good taste, that is a practical 
lesson to any rank of society in a whole island we could 
mention The oddest feature of these agreeable scenes is the 
everlasting Koundabout (we preserve an Enghsh word wher- 
ever we can, as we aie writmg the English language), on the 
wooden horses of which machine grown-up people of all ages 
are wound round and round with the utmost solemnity, while 
the proprietor’s wife grinds an organ, capable of only one 
tune, m the centre 

As to the boardmg-houses of our French watering-place, 
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they are Legion, and would require a distinct treatise It 
IS not without a sentiment of national pride that we believe 
them to contain moie bores from the shores of Albion than 
all the clubs in London As you walk timidly in their 
neighbourhood, the very neckcloths and hats of your elderly 
compatriots cry to you from the stones of the streets, We 
are Bores — avoid us ^ ” We have nevex overheard at street 
corners such lunatic scraps of political and social discussion 
as among these dear countrymen of ours They believe 
everything that is impossible and nothing that is true They 
carry lumours, and ask questions, and make corrections and 
improvements on one another, staggering to the human 
intellect And they are foi evei rushing mto the English 
libiaiy, piopounding such incomprehensible paradoxes to the 
fair mistress of that establishment, that we beg to recommend 
her to her Majesty’s giacious consideration as a fit object for 
a pension 

The English form a considerable part of the population 
of oui French watering-place, and are deservedly addressed 
and respected in many ways Some of the suiface-addi esses 
to them are odd enough, as when a laundress puts a placard 
outside her house announcing her possession of that curious 
British instrument, a Mingle , ’’ or when a tavern-keeper 
provides accommodation for the celebrated English game of 
Nokemdon ” But, to us, it is not the least pleasant feature 
of our French wateiing-place that a long and constant fusion 
of the two great nations there has taught each to like the 
other, and to learn from the other, and to rise superior to 
the absurd prejudices that have lingeied among the weak 
and ignorant in both countries equally 
Drumming and trumpeting of course go on for evei in 
oui French watering place Flag flying is at a premium, 
too , but we cheerfully avow that we considei a flag a very 
pretty object, and that we take such outward signs of innocent 
livelmess to our heart of heaits The people, in the town 
and in the countiy, are a busy people who work hard , they 
are sober, temperate, good-humoured, hght hearted, and 
generally lemarkable for their engagmg manners Few just 
men, not immoderately bihous, could see them in their 
recreations without very much respecting the chaiacter that 
IS so easily, so harmlessly, and so simply, pleased 
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If I had an enemy whom I hated — which Heaven foihid ^ 
— and if I hnew of something which sat heavy on his con 
science, I think I would introduce that something into 
a Posting Bill, and place a laige impiession in the hands of 
an active sticker I can scarcely imagine a more teiiible 
revenge I should haunt him, by this means, night and 
day I do not mean to say that I would publish his seciet, 
in red letteis two feet high, for all the town to read I w ould 
daikly refer to it It should be between him, and me, and 
the Posting Bill Say, for example, that, at a certain period 
of his life, my enemy had suireptitiously possessed himself 
of a key I would then embaik my capital in the lock 
business, and conduct that business on the advertising prin 
eiple In all my placards and adveitisements, I would 
throw up the line Secret Keys Thus, if my enemy passed 
an uninhabited house, he would see his conscience glaiing 
down on him fiom the parapets, and peeping up at him 
fiom the cellars If he took a dead w^all in his walk, it 
would be alive with reproaches If he sought refuge in an 
omnibus, the panels thereof would become Belshazzai's 
palace to him If he took boat, in a wild endeavour to 
escape, he w^ould see the fatal woids luiking under the 
arches of the budges ovei the Thames If he walked the 
stieets with downcast eyes, he would lecoil from the very 
stones of the pavement, made eloquent by lamp black litho 
graph If he diove or rode, his way would be blocked up 
by enormous vans, each proclaiming the same words ovei 
and over again from its whole extent of suiface Until, 
havmg gradually grown thinner and paler, and having at 
last totally rejected food, he would miserably perish, and 
I should be levenged This conclusion I should, no doubt, 
celebrate by laughing a hoarse laugh in three syllables, and 
folding my aims tight upon my chest agieeably to most of 
the examples of glutted animosity that I have had an oppoi 
tunity of observing in connexion with the Drama — which, 
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by the by, as involving a good deal of noise, appears to me to 
be occasionally confounded with the Diummei 

The foregoing leflections presented themselves to my 
mind, the ofchei day, as I contemplated (being newly come 
to London fiom the East Kiding of Yoikshire, on a house 
hunting expedition foi next May) an old warehouse which 
lotting paste and lotting paper had bi ought down to the 
condition of an old cheese It would have been impossible 
to say, on the most conscientious survey, how much of its 
fiont was brick and mortal, and how much decaying and 
decayed plaster It was so thickly enci usted with fragments 
of bills, that no ship’s keel after a long voyage could be half 
so foul All traces of the broken windows weie billed out, 
the doois weie billed across, the watei -spout was billed over 
The building was shored up to prevent its tumbling into 
the street , and the very beams erected against it were less 
wood than paste and paper, they had been so continually 
posted and reposted The forloin dregs of old posters so 
encumbered this wieck, that there was no hold for new 
posters, and the stickers had abandoned the place in despaii, 
except one enterprising man who had hoisted the last 
masquerade to a clear spot near the level of the stack of 
chimneys, where it waved and drooped like a shattered flag 
Below the rusty cellai -grating, ciumpled remnants of old 
bills torn down lotted away in wasting heaps of fallen 
leaves Here and there, some of the thick rind of the house 
had peeled off in strips, and fluttered heavily down, littermg 
the street , but still, below these rents and gashes, layers of 
decomposmg posters showed themselves, as if they were 
mtermmable I thought the building could never even be 
pulled down, but in one adhesive heap of rottenness and 
poster As to getting m — ^I don t believe that if the Sleepmg 
Beauty and her Couit had been so billed up, the young 
Prince could have done it 

Knowmg all the posters that were yet legible, mtimately, 
and pondering on their ubiqmtous natuie, I was led into 
the reflections with which I began this paper, by considering 
what an awful thing it would be, ever to have wionged — 
say M JuLLiEN for example — and to have his avenging 
name in characters of file incessantly before my eyes Or 
to have injured Madahk Tussaud, and undergo a siTYnlAi 
letribution Has any man a self-reproachful thought asso 
crated with pills, or omtment ? What an avenging spirit to 
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that man is Peofessor Holloway ^ Have I sinned in oil 
Cabburn pursues me Have I a dark remembrance asso 
ciated with any gentlemanly gaiments, bespoke oi leady 
made Moses and Son are on my track Did I ever aim 
a blow at a defenceless fellow creature’s head That head 
eternally being measuied for a wig, or that worse head 
which was bald befoie it used the balsam, and hiisute 
afterwards — enforcing the benevolent moral, “ Better to be 
bald as a Dutch cheese than come to this/’— undoes me 
Have I no sore places in my mind which Mechi touches — 
which Nicoll probes — which no registered aiticle whatevei 
lacerates Does no discordant note v ithin me thrill re 
sponsive to mysterious watchwords, as Eevalenta Aiabica,” 
or Number One St Paul’s Chuichyard ” Then may 
I enjoy life, and be happy 

Lifting up my eyes, as I was musmg to this effect, I be- 
held advancing towaids me (I was then on Coinhill, neai to 
the Eoyal Exchange) a solemn procession of thiee advertising 
vans, of first class dimensions, each diawn by a very little 
horse As the cavalcade approached, I was at a loss to 
leconcile the caieless depoitment of the diiveis of these 
vehicles with the teiiific announcements they conducted 
thiough the city, which being a summaiy of the contents 
of a Sunday newspapei, were of the most thiillmg kind 
Eobbery, fiie, murder, and the lum of the United Kingdom 
— each discharged in a line by itself, like a separate bioad 
side of led hot shot — were among the least of the warnings 
addiessed to an unthinking people Yet the Mmisteis of 
Pate, who drove the awful cars, leaned foiwaid with their 
aims upon their knees in a state of extreme lassitude, for 
want of any subject of interest The first man, whose haii 
I might natuially have expected to see standing on end, 
sciatched his head — one of the smoothest I ever beheld — 
with piofound indifference The second whistled The 
third yawned 

Pausing to dwell upon this apathy, it appealed to me, as 
the fatal cars came by me, that I descried in the second car, 
through the portal in which the charioteer was seated, a 
figure stretched upon the floor At the same time, I thought 
I smelt tobacco The latter impression passed quickly from 
me , the foimer remained Curious to know whether this 
prostrate figure w^as the one impressible man of the whole 
capital who had been stricken msensible by the terrors 
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levealed to him, and whose foim had been jplaced m the car 
by the charioteei, fiom motives of humanity, I followed the 
piocession It turned into Leadenh all market, and halted 
at a public house Each dnvei dismounted I then dis- 
tinctly heard, pioceeding fiom the second car, wheie I had 
dimly seen the prostiate foim, the woids 
‘‘ And a pipe ^ ” 

The dii\ei enteung the public house with his fellows, 
apparently foi purposes of refreshment, I could not lefram 
from mounting on the shaft of the second vehicle, and 
looking in at the portal I then beheld, lechning on his 
back upon the floor, on a kind of mattress or divan, a little 
man m a shooting coat The exclamation ^^Dear me,” 
which iiiesistibly escaped my lips, caused him to sit upright 
and suivey me I found him to be a good looking little 
man of about fifty, with a shining face, a tight head, a blight 
eye, a moist wmk, a quick speech, and a leady an He had 
something of a spoiting way 'S'vith him 
He looked at me, and I looked at him, until the driver dis 
placed me by handing in a pint of beer, a pipe, and what 
I undei stand is called ^‘a sciew” of tobacco — an object 
which has the appearance of a cui 1-paper taken off the bar- 
maid’s head, with the curl m it 

I beg your pardon,” said I, when the removed person of 
the driver again admitted of my presenting my face at the 
portal But —excuse my curiosity, which I inheiit from 

my mothei — do you live here**^ ” 

That’s good, too ^ ” returned the little man, composedly 
laying aside a pipe be had smoked out, and filling the pipe 
just brought to him 

“ Oh, yoii dmH live here then ” said I 
He shook his head, as he calmly lighted his pipe by means 
of a German tinder box, and leplied, “This is my carnage 
When things aie flat, I take a ride sometimes, and enjoy 
myself I am the inventoi of these wans ” 

His pipe was now alight He drank las beer all at once, 
and he smoked and he smiled at me 
“ It was a gieat idea ^ ” said I 

“ Not so bad,” returned the little man, with the modesty 
of meiit 

“ Might I be pel nutted to inscribe your name upon the 
tablets of my memory ^ ” I asked 

“ Theie’s not much odds in the name,” letuined the little 
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man, — no name paiticular — I am the King of the Bill 

Stickers ” 

Good gracious ^ ” said I 

The monarch informed me, with a smile, that he had never 
been crowned or installed with any public ceremonies, but 
that he was peaceably acknowledged as King of the Bill 
Stickers m light of being the oldest and most lespected 
membei of the old school of bill sticking ” He likewise 
gave me to undei stand that there was a Loid Mayor of the 
Bill-Stickeis, whose genius was chiefly exeicised within the 
limits of the city He made some allusion, also, to an inferior 
l^otentate, called Tin key legs , ” but I did not undei stand 
that this gentleman W’-as invested with much power I lather 
inferred that he deii\ed his title from some peculiaiity of 
gait, and that it was of an honoiary character 

“My fathei,’’ puisued the King of the Bill Stickeis, “ w^as 
Engineer, Beadle, and Bill Sticker to the paiish of St 
Andrew’s, Holboin, m the year one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty My father stuck bills at the time of the iiots 
of London ” 

“You must be acquainted with the whole subject of bill 
sticking, from that time to the piesent^ ” said I 
“ Pietty well so,” was the answei 

‘ Excuse me,” said I , “but I am a sort of collectoi ” 

“Kot Income-tax cried His Majesty, hastily removing 
his pipe from his lips 
“ Ko, no,” said I 

“Watei rate said His Majesty 
“Ko, no,” I leturned 

“ Gas ? Assessed Sewers ” said His Majesty 
“You misunderstand me,” I leplied, soothingly “Not 
that sort of collector at all a collector of facts ” 

“ Oh, if it’s only facts,” cued the King of ihe Bill-Stickers, 
lecovering his good-humour, and banishing the gieat mistiust 
that had suddenly fallen upon him, “ come in and welcome ^ 
If it had been income, oi winders, I think I should have 
pitched you out of the wan, upon my soul ^ ” 

Eeadily complying with the invitation, I squeezed myself 
in at the small apeituie His Majesty, graciously handing 
me a little thiee legged stool on which I took my seat in 
a corner, inquiied if I smoked 
“I do , — that is, I can,” I answei ed 
“ Pipe and a screw ’ ” said His Majesty to the attendant 

p 
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chaiioteer Do you prefer a dry smoke, or do you moisten 
it’’’ 

As unmitigated tobacco pioduces most distuibing effects 
upon my system (indeed, if I had peifect moral courage, 
I doubt if I should smoke at all, undei any circumstances), 
I advocated moistuie, and begged the Sovereign of the Bill 
Stickers to name his usual liquor, and to concede to me the 
piivilege of paying for it After some delicate reluctance 
on his part, ^\e were provided, thiough the instrumentality 
of the attendant charioteer, with a can of cold rum and watei, 
flavoured with sugai and lemon We weie also furnished with 
a tumbler, and I was piovided with a pipe His Majesty, 
then observing that we might combine business with conver 
sation, gave the woid for the car to proceed , and, to my 
gieat delight, we joggeU away at a foot pace 

I say to my great delight, because I am very fond of 
novelty, and it was a new sensation to be jolting thiough 
the tumult of the city in that secluded Temple, paitly open 
to the sky, suiiounded by the roai without, and seeing 
nothing but the clouds Occasionally, blows fiom whips fell 
heavily on the Temple’s walls, when by stopping up the load 
longei than usual, we irritated caiters and coachmen to mad 
ness , but they fell haimless upon us within and disturbed 
not the seiemty of oui peaceful letreat As I looked upward, 
I felt, I should imagine, like the Astionomei Eoyal I was 
enchanted by the contrast between the freezing natuie of 
oui external mission on the blood of the populace, and the 
peifect composuie reigning within those sacied piecincts 
wheie His Majesty, reclining easily on his left aim, smoked 
his pipe and diank his lum and water fiom his own side of 
the tumbler, wdnch stood nnpaiiially between us As I looked 
down fiom the clouds and caught his royal eye, he under 
stood my reflections I have an idea,” he observed, with an 
upward glance, ^^of training scailet lunners across in the 
season, — making a aibotu of it, — and sometimes taking tea 
in the same according to the song ” 

I nodded approval 

“And heie you repose and think ’ ” said I 
And thmk,” said he, “of posters — walls — and hoardings ” 

We were both silent, contemplating the vastness of the 
subject I lemembeied a surprising fancy of dear Thomas 
Hood’s, and wondered whethei this monarch ever sighed to 
repair to the great wall of China, and stick bills all over it 
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‘‘And so,” said he, rousing himself, ‘‘it’s facts as you 
collect 

“ Facts,” said I 

“The facts of billsticking,” puisued His Majesty, in a 
benignant manner, “as known to myself, air as following 
When my father was Engineer, Beadle, and Bill Sticker to 
the parish of St Andiew’s, Holborn, he employed women 
to post bills for him He employed omen to post bills at 
the time of the iiots of London He died at the age of 
seventy-five year, and was buiied by the miudered Eliza 
Grimwood, o\er m the Waterloo Eoad ” 

As this was somewhat in the nature of a royal speech, I 
listened with deference and silently His Majesty, taking a 
scroll from his pocket, proceeded, with great distinctness, to 
pour out the following flood of information — 

“ ‘ The bills being at that period mostly pioclamations and 
declarations, and which were only a demy size, the mannei 
of posting the bills (as they did not use brushes) was by 
means of a piece of wood which they called a ‘ dabber ’ 
Thus things continued till such time as the State Lottery 
was passed, and then the punters began to print larger bills, 
and men were employed instead of women, as the State 
Lottery Commissioners then began to send men all ovei 
England to post bills, and would keep them out for six oi 
eight months at a time, and they w^eie called by the London 
bill stickers ^trampe7s/ their wages at the time being ten 
shillings per day, besides expenses They used sometimes to 
be stationed in large towns for five oi six months together, 
distributing the schemes to all the houses in the town And 
then there weie more caricature woodblock engraMngs for 
posting-bills than there are at the present time, the principal 
printers, at that time, of posting bills being Messrs Evans 
and Euffy, of Budge Eow , Thoroughgood and Whiting, of 
the present day, and Messrs Gye and Balne, Gracechuich 
Street, City The largest bills printed at that period were a 
two sheet double ciown , and when they commenced piintmg 
four-sheet bills, two bill stickers would work together They 
had no settled wages per week, but had a fixed price for 
their woik, and the London bill-stickers, duiing a lottery 
week, have been known to earn, each, eight or nine pounds 
per w-eek, till the day of drawing , likewise the men who 
carried boaids in the street used to have one pound per week, 
and the bill-stickers at that time would not allow any one 
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to wilfully covei oi destroy then bills, as they had a society 
amongst themselves, and very fiequently dined togethei at 
some public-house wheie they used to go of an evening to 
have then woik delivered out untoe ’em ’ ” 

All this His Majesty deliveied in a gallant manner , posting 
it, as it ^\ele, before me, in a gieat j^roclamation I took 
advantage of the pause he now made, to inqune what a 
two sheet double ciown ” might express 
“A two sheet double crown,” replied the King, is a bill 
thiity nine inches wide by thiity inches high ” 

“Is it possible,” said I, my mind reverting to the gigantic 
admonitions we weie then displaying to the multitude — 
which were as infants to some of the posting bills on the 
rotten old waiehouse — “that some few years ago the laigest 
bill was no laigei than that ^ ” 

“ The fact,” 1 etui ned the King, “ is undoubtedly so ” Here 
he instantly iiished again into the scroll 

“ ^ Since the abolishing of the State Lotteiy all that good 
feeling has gone,^ and nothing but jealousy exists, through 
the rivaliy of each olhei Seveial bill-stickmg companies 
have started, but have failed The fiist party that staited 
a company was twelve yeai ago , but what was left of the 
old school and then dependants joined togethei and opposed 
them And foi some time w^e weie quiet again, till a printer 
of Hatton Gaiden formed a company by hiring the sides of 
houses , but he was not supported by the public, and he left 
his wooden frames fixed up for lent The last company 
that staited, took advantage of the Kew Police Act, and 
hired of Messis Grissell and Peto the hoaidmg of Tiafalgai 
Sqiiaie, and established a bill sticking office in Cursitor Stieet, 
Chanceiy Lane, and engaged some of the new bill shekels to 
do then woik, and foi a time got the half of all our w oik, 
and with such spiiit did they cany on then opposition 
towards us, that they used to give us in charge befoie the 
magistrate, and get us fined , but they found it so expensive 
that they could not keep it up, for they weie always employ 
mg a lot of ruffians from the Seven Dials to come and fight 
us , and on one occasion the old bill stickers went to Tiafalgai 
Square to attempt to post bills, when they were given in 
custody by the watchman in their employ, and fined at Queen 
Square five pounds, as they would not allow any of us to 
speak in the office , but when they were gone, we had an 
interview with the magistrate, who mitigated the fine to 
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fifteen shillings During the time the men weie waiting foi 
the fine, this company staited off to a public house that we 
weie in the habit of using, and waited for us coming back, 
where a fighting scene took place that beggais desciiption 
Shoitly aftei this, the pimcipal one day came and shook 
hands with us, and acknowledged that he had bioken up the 
company, and that he himself had lost five hundred pound 
in tiying to ovei throw us We then took possession of the 
hoaidmg in Trafalgar Square , but Messis Grissell and Peto 
would not allow us to post oui bills on the said hoaidmg 
without paying them — and from first to last we paid upwaids 
of two hundred pounds foi that hoarding, and likewise the 
hoarding of the Kefoim Club house, Pall Mall ’ ” 

His Majesty, being now completely out of bieath, laid 
down his scroll (which he appeared to have finished), puffed 
at his pipe, and took some lum-and watei I embraced the 
oppoitunity of asking how many divisions the art and mystery 
of bill sticking compiised ^ He replied, three — auctioneers’ 
bill sticking, theatrical bill sticking, general bill sticking 
^^The auctioneers’ poiteis,” said the King, who do their 
bill sticking, aie mostly i espectable and intelligent, and gener- 
ally well paid foi then work, whether in town or countiy 
The price paid by the pnncipal auctioneers for countiy work 
IS nine shillings pei day , that is, seven shillings foi day’s 
woik, one shilling foi lodging and one for paste Town 
work IS five shillmgs a day, including paste ” 

^‘Town work must be lathei hot woik,” said I, if there 
be many of those fighting scenes that beggai de^-ciiption, 
among the bill stickeis ^ ” 

Well,” replied the King, I an’t a stiangei, I assure you, 
to black eyes , a bill-sticker ought to know how to handle 
his fists a bit As to that row I have mentioned, that grew 
out of competition, conducted in an uncompromising spirit 
Besides a man in a horse and shay continually following us 
about, the company had a watchman on duty, night and day, 
to prevent us sticking bills upon the hoaidmg in Trafalgai 
Square We went theie, eaily one morning, to stick bills 
and to black-wash their bills if we were inteifeied with We 
wm interfered with, and I gave the v ord for laying on the 
wash It mh laid on — pretty busk — and we were all taken 
to Queen Square but they couldn’t fine me J knew that,” 
— with a bright smile — I’d only give directions — I was only 
the General ” 
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Charmed with this monarch’s aifahiliiy, I inquired if he 
had ever hired a hoarding himself 

“Hired a large one," he replied, “opposite the Lyceum 
Theatre, when the buildings was there Paid thirty pound 
for it , let out places on it, and called it ^ The External 
Paper-Hanging Station ’ But it didn’t answer Ah ^ ” said 
His Majesty thoughtfully, as he filled the glass, “ Bill stickers 
have a deal to contend with The bill sticking clause was 
got into the Police Act by a member of Parliament that 
employed me at his election The clause is pretty stiif 
respecting where bills go , but he didn’t mind where his 
bills went It was all right enough, so long as they was 
bills’" 

Fearful that I observed a shadow of misanthropy on the 
King’s cheerful face, I asked whose ingenious invention that 
was, which I greatly admired, of sticking bills under the 
arches of the bridges 

“ Mine ’ " said His Majesty “ I was the first that evei 
stuck a bill under a bridge’ Imitators soon rose up, of 
course — When don’t they But they stuck ’em at low- 
watei, and the tide came and swept the bills clean away 
I knew that ’ ’’ The King laughed 

“What may be the name of that instrument, like an 
immense fishing rod,’’ I inquired, “with which bills are 
posted on high places ^ ’’ 

“ The jomts,’’ returned His Majesty “ How, we use the 
joints where formeily we used ladders — as they do still in 
country places Once, when Madame ’’ (Vestris, understood) 
“was playing in Liverpool, another bill stickei and me weie 
at it together on the wall outside the Claience Bock — me 
with the joints — him on a ladder Lord ’ I had my bill 
up, right over his head, yards above him, ladder and all, 
while he was crawling to his work The people going in 
and out of the docks stood and laughed ’ — It’s about thirty 
years smce the jomts come m ” 

“Are there any bill stickers who can’t lead’’’ I took the 
liberty of inquiring 

“ Some," said the King “ But they know which is the 
light side up’ards of their woik They keep it as it’s given 
out to ’em I have seen a bill oi so stuck wrong side 
up’ards But it’s very raie " 

Our discourse sustained some interruption at this point, 
by the procession of cars occasioning a stoppage of about 
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thiee quarters of a mile in length, as nearly as I could judge 
His Majesty, however, entreating me not to be discomposed 
by the contingent uproar, smoked with great placidity, and 
surveyed the fiimament 

When we were again in motion, I begged to be informed 
what was the largest poster His Majesty had ever seen 
The King replied, “ A thirty-six sheet postei ” I gathered, 
also, that theie were about a hundred and fifty bill stickers 
in London, and that his Majesty considered an average hand 
equal to the posting of one bundled bills (single sheets) in 
a day The King was of opinion that, although posters had 
much increased in size, they had not increased in number , 
as the abolition of the State Lotteries had occasioned a great 
falling off, especially in the country Over and above which 
change, I bethought myself that the custom of adveitising 
in newspapers had greatly increased The completion of 
many London improvements, as Trafalgar Squaie (I par 
ticularly observed the singularity of His Majesty s calling that 
an improvement), the Royal Exchange, &c , had of late 
yeais reduced the numbei of advantageous posting places 
Bill Shekels at present rathei confine themselves to districts, 
than to paiticular descriptions of work One man would 
strike ovei Whitechapel, anothei would take lound Hounds- 
ditch, Shoieditch, and the City Road , one (the King said) 
would stick to the Surrey side , another would make a beat 
of the West end 

His Majesty remarked, with some approach to severity, on 
the neglect of delicacy and taste, gradually introduced into 
the txade by the new school a profligate and inferior race 
of impostois who took jobs at almost any price, to the 
detiiment of the old school, and the confusion of then own 
misguided employeis He considered that the trade was 
overdone with competition, and observed, speaking of his 
subjects, There are too many of ’em ” He believed, still, 
that things were a little better than they had been , adduc 
ing, as a proof, the fact that particular posting-places weie 
now reserved, by common consent, for paiticular postei s , 
those places, hoM^ever, must be regularly occupied by those 
posters, or, they lapsed and fell into other hands It was of 
no use giving a man a Diury Lane bill this week and not 
next Where was it to go He was of opinion that going 
to the expense of putting up your own board on which youi 
sticker could display your own bills, was the only complete 
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way of posting yourself at the present time , but, even to 
effect this, on payment of a shilling a week to the keepers of 
steamboat pieis and othei such places, you must be able, 
besides, to give ordeis foi theaties and public exhibitions, or 
you would be sure to be cut out by somebody His Majesty 
legarded the passion foi orders, as one of the most unap- 
peasable appetites of human natuie If there were a build- 
ing, or if theie were repairs, going on anywheie, you could 
generally stand something and make it light with the fore- 
man of the works , but orders would be expected from you, 
and the man who could give the most oiders was the man 
who would come off best Theie was this other objection- 
able point, in orders, that workmen sold them foi drink, 
and often sold them to peisons who were likewise troubled 
with the weakness of thirst which led (His Majesty said) 
to the presentation of your ordeis at Theatre doors, by indi- 
viduals who were ^^too shakery ’’ to deiive intellectual pi ofit 
from the enteitainments and who brought a scandal on you 
Finally, His Majesty said that you could hardly put too 
little in a poster , what you wanted was, two oi three good 
catch-lmes foi the eye to lest on — then, leave it alone — and 
there you weie ^ 

These are the minutes of my conversation with His 
Majesty, as I noted them down shoitly afterwards I am 
not aware that I have been betrayed into any alteration or 
suppression The manner of the King was frank in the 
extreme , and he seemed to me to avoid, at once, that slight 
tendency to repetition which may have been observed in the 
conversation of His Majesty King George the Third, and 
that slight undei-curient of egotism which the curious ob- 
server may perhaps detect in the conversation of Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

I must do the King the justice to say that it was I, and 
not he, who closed the dialogue At this juncture, I became 
the subject of a remarkable optical delusion , the legs of my 
stool appeared to me to double up , the car to spin round 
and round with great violence , and a mist to arise between 
myself and His Majesty In addition to these sensations, 

I felt extremely unwell I refer these unpleasant effects, 
either to the paste with which the posters were affixed to 
the van which may have contamed some small portion of 
arsenic , or to the prmter’s mk, which may have contained 
some equally deleterious ingredient Of this I cannot be 
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sure I am only sure that I was not affected, either by the 
smoke or the rum and water I was assisted out of the 
vehicle m a state of mmd which I have only expeiienced in 
two other places — I allude to the Piei at Dovei, and to the 
corresponding portion of the town of Calais— -and sat upon 
a dooi step until I recoveied The piocession had then dis- 
appeared I have since looked anxiously for the King in 
several other cais, but I have not yet had the happiness of 
seeing His Majesty 
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My name is Meek I am, in fact, Mi Meek That son is 
mine and Mrs Meek’s When I saw the announcement 
in the Times, I dropped the paper I had put it in, my- 
self, and paid for it, but it looked so noble that it ovei 
poweied me 

As soon as I could compose my feelings, I took the paper 
up to Mrs Meek’s bedside Maria Jane,” said I (I allude 
to Mrs Meek), ^^you are now a public character ” We lead 
the review of oui child, several times, with feelings of the 
sti ongest emotion , and I sent the boy who cleans the boots 
and shoes to the office foi fifteen copies No reduction was 
made on taking that quantity 

It IS scarcely necessary foi me to say, that our child had 
been expected In fact, it had been expected, with com 
parative confidence, for some months Mrs Meek’s mother, 
who resides with us — of the name of Bigby — had made eveiy 
piepaiation for its admission to our circle 

I hope and believe I am a quiet man I will go farther 
I Tcnow I am a quiet man My constitution is tremulous, 
my voice was never loud, and, in point of stature, I have 
been from infancy, small I have the greatest respect for 
Maria Jane’s Mama She is a most lemaikable woman I 
honour Maria Jane’s Mama In my opinion she would 
stoim a town, single handed, with a hearth-bioom, and 
carry it I have never known her to yield any point what 
ever to mortal man She is calculated to terrify the stout 
est heart 

Still — but I will not anticipate 

The first intimation I had of any preparations being in 
progress, on the part of Maiia Jane’s Mama, was one after 
noon, several months ago I came home earlier than usual 
from the office, and, proceeding into the dining-room, found 
an obsti action behind the door, which pi evented it from 
opening freely It was an obstruction of a soft nature On 
looking in, I found it to be a female 
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The female in question stood in the comer behind the 
door, consuming Sheriy Wine From the nutty smell of 
that beverage per\ading the apartment, I have no doubt she 
was consuming a second glassful She wore a black bonnet 
of large dimensions, and was copious in figure The ex 
piession of hei countenance was severe and discontented 
The woids to which she gave utterance on seeing me, were 
these, Oh git along with you, Sir, if you please , me and 
Mrs Bigby don’t want no male parties here ^ 

That female was Mrs Prodgit 

I immediately withdrew, of couise I w^as rather huit, 
but I made no remark Whether it was that I showed a 
lowness of spiiits aftei dinnei, in consequence of feeling 
that I seemed to intmde, I cannot say But Maria Jane’s 
Mama said to me on hei retiring foi the night in a low 
distinct voice, and with a look of leproach that completely 
subdued me George Meek, Mis Piodgit is your wife’s 
nurse ^ ” 

I bear no ill will towards Mis Prodgit Is it likely that 
I, wilting this with tears in my eyes, should be capable o± 
delibeiate animosity towaids a female, so essential to the 
welfaie of Maria Jane^^^ I am willing to admit that Pate 
may have been to blame, and not Mis Piodgit, but it is 
undeniably tiue, that the lattei female brought desolation 
and devastation into my lowly dwelling 

We were happy aftei her fiist appearance , we weie some- 
times exceedingly so But w’^henevei the pailoui door was 
opened, and Mis PiOdgit ’ ” announced (and she was very 
often announced), miseiy ensued I could not beai Mis 
Prodgit’s look I felt that I was far from wanted, and had 
no business to exist in Mrs Prodgit’s presence Between 
Maiia Jane’s Mama and Mis Prodgit, there was a dieadful, 
secret, undei standing — a dark mysteiy and conspiracy, point- 
ing me out as a being to be shunned I appealed to have 
done something that was evil Whenevei Mis Piodgit 
called aftei dinner, I letired to my dressing loom — where 
the tempeiatuie is very low", indeed, in the wintiy time of 
the year — and sat looking at my fiosty bieath as it lose 
before me, and at my rack of boots, a seiviceable aiticle of 
furniture, but never, in my opinion, an exhilaiating object 
The length of the councils that were held with Mrs Piodgit, 
undei these circumstances, I will not attempt to desciibe 
I will merely remark, that Mrs Piodgit always consumed 
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Sheuy Wine while the delibeiations were in progiess , that 
they always ended in Maiia Jane’s being in ^v retched spirits 
on the sofa, and that Maiia Janes Mama always received 
me, when I was recalled, with a look of desolate triumph 
that too plainly said, Now, George Meek» You see my 
child, Maria Jane, a rum, and I hope you are satisfied ^ ” 

I pass, generally, ovei the period that intervened between 
the day when Mrs Prodgit entered her protest against male 
paities, and the ever memoiable midnight when I brought 
her to my unobtiusive home in a cab, with an extremely 
large box on the loof, and a bundle, a bandbox, and a 
basket, between the driver’s legs I have no objection to 
Mis Prodgit (aided and abetted by Mis Bigby, who I 
never can forget is the parent of Maria Jane) taking entire 
possession of my unassuming establishment In the re- 
cesses of my own breast, the thought may linger that a 
man in possession cannot be so dreadful as a woman, and 
that woman Mis Piodgit , but I ought to bear a good deal, 
and I hope I can, and do Huffing and snubbing prey 
upon my feelings , but I can beai them without complaint 
They may tell in the long lun , I may be hustled about, from 
post to pillar, beyond my sfciength, nevertheless, I wish to 
avoid giving use to words in the family 
The voice of Nature, however, cries aloud in behalf of 
Augustus Geoige, my infant son It is foi him that I wash 
to utter a few plaintive household words I am not at all 
angry , I am mild — but miserable 

I wish to know why, when my child,* Augustus George, 
w^as expected in our circle, a provision of pins was made, 
as if the little sti anger were a ciiminal who was to be put 
to the torture immediately on his arrival, mstead of a holy 
babe ^ I wish to know why haste was made to stick those 
pins all over his innocent foim, in eveiy direction ’ I wish 
to be informed why light and an are excluded from Augustus 
George, like poisons Why, I ask, is my unoffending infant 
so hedged into a basket-bedstead, with dimity and calico, 
with miniature sheets and blankets, that I can only heai 
him snuffle (and no wonder^) deep down undei the pink 
hood of a little bathing-machme, and can never peruse even 
so much of his lineaments as his nose 
Was I expected to be the father of a French Poll, that 
the brushes of All Nations were laid m, to rasp Augustus 
George ^ Am I to be told that his sensitive skin was ever 
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ntended by Nature to have i ashes brought out upon it, by 
he premature and incessant use of those foimidable little 
nstruments ^ 

Is my son a Nutmeg, that he is to be grated on the stiff 
‘dges of sharp fulls Am I the paient of a Muslin boy, 
hat his yielding suiface is to be crimped and small plaited ^ 
)i IS my child composed of Paper oi of Linen, that impies- 
lons of the finer getting-up art, practised by the laundiess, 
re to be punted off, all over his soft arms and legs, as 
constantly observe them'i^ The starch enters his soul, 
vho can wondei that he cries 
Was Augustus George intended to have limbs, or to be 
>01 n a Torso I presume that limbs were the intention, as 
hey aie the usual practice Then, why are my poor child’s 
imbs fettered and tied up*? Am I to be told that there 
s any analogy between Augustus George Meek and Jack 
Jheppaid ^ 

Analyse Castoi Oil at any Institution of Chemistry that 
nay be agieed upon, and inform me what resemblance, in 
aste, it bears to that natuial piovision which it is at once 
he piide and duty of Maiia Jane to administei to Augustus 
Jeoige ’ Yet, I chaige Mrs Prodgit (aided and abetted by 
irs Bigby) with systematically forcing Castoi Oil on my 
anocent son, fiom the fiist hour of his birth When that 
aedicine, in its efficient action, causes internal disturbance 
0 Augustus Geoige, I charge Mis Prodgit (aided and abetted 
y Mrs Bigby) with insanely and inconsistently administer 
ag opium to allay the storm she has raised ^ What is the 
leaning of this *? 

If the dajs of Egyptian Mummies are past, how daie 
Iis Piodgit require, for the use of my son, an amount of 
annel and linen that would carpet my humble roof ’ Do 
wondei that she lequiies it ? No ^ This nioining, within 
n houi, I beheld this agonising sight I beheld my son — 
mgustus Geoige — in Mis Prodgit’s hands, and on Mis 
^rodgit’s knee, being diessed He was at the moment, 
Dmpaiatively speaking, in a state of nature , having nothing 
n but an extremely shoit shirt, remarkably disproportionate 
) the length of his usual outer garments Trailing from 
Crs Piodgit’s lap, on the floor, was a long narrow roller 
r bandage — I should say of several yards in extent In 
ns, I SAW Mrs Prodgit tightly roll the body of my un- 
bending infant, turning him over and over, now pieseiitmg 
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his unconscious face upwaids, now the back of his bald 
head, until the unnatuial feat was accomplished, and the 
bandage secuied by a pm, which I have eveiy reason 
to believe entered the body of my only child In this 
tourniquet, he passes the present phase of his existence 
Can I know it, and smile ^ 

I feai I have been betiayed into expiessing myself waimly, 
but I feel deeply Not for myself , for Augustus George 
I dale not inteifeie Will any one ^ Will any publication 
Any doctoi Any paient*? Any body*?* I do not com 
plain that Mis Piodgit (aided and abetted by Mrs Bigby) 
entiiely alienates Maiia Jane’s affections fiom me, and intei 
poses an impassable bamei betv een us I do not complain 
of being made of no account I do not want to be of any 
account But Augustus Geoige is a production of Natuie 
(I cannot think otherwise), and I claim that he should be 
tieated with some i emote lefeience to Natuie In my 
opinion, Mis Piodgit is, from first to last, a convention 
and a supeistition Are all the faculty afr^aid of Mrs Piodgit 
If not, why don t they take her in hand and impiove hei 

P S Maiia Jane’s Mama boasts of hei own knowledge 
of the subject, and sajs she brought up seven childien 
besides Maiia Jane But how do I know that she might 
not have biought them up much better Maiia Jane hei 
self IS fai from stiong, and is subject to headaches, and 
neivous indigestion Besides which, I leain from the sta 
tistical tables that one child in five dies within the fust year 
of its life , and one child in three, within the fifth That 
don’t look as if we could nevei impiove m these particulais, 
I think » 

P.P S Augustus Geoige is in convulsions 
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My uncle lay with his eyes half closed, and his nightcap 
drawn almost down to his nose His fancy was already 
wandering, and began to mingle up the piesent scene with 
the ciater of Vesuvius, the Fiench Opeia, the Coliseum at 
Eome, Dolly’s Chop-house in London, and all the farrago of 
noted places with which the brain of a traveller is ciammed , 
in a word, he was just falling asleep ” 

Thus, that delightful wuitei, Washington Irving, in his 
Tales of a Tiavellei But, it happened to me the othei 
night to be lying not with my eyes half closed, but with 
my eyes wude open , not with my nightcap drawn almost 
down to my nose, for on sanitary principles I never wear 
a nightcap but with my hair pitchfoiked and touzled all 
over the pillow , not just falling asleep by any means, but 
glaiingly, persistently, and obstinately, bioad awake Per 
haps, with no scientific intention oi invention, 1 was illus 
tiating the theory of the Duality of the Biam , peihaps one 
part of my brain, bemg wakeful, sat up to watch the othei 
part which was sleepy Be that as it may something in 
me w^as as desirous to go to sleep as it possibly could be, 
but something else in me uould not go to sleep, and was 
as obstinate as Geoige the Thud 

Thinking of Geoige the Thud — foi I devote this paper 
to my tram of thoughts as I lay awake most people lying 
awake sometimes, and having some inteiest in the subject — 
put me m mind of Benjamin Franklin, and so Benjamin 
Franklin’s paper on the ait of procuiing pleasant dreams, 
which would seem necessarily to include the art of going to 
sleep, came into my head Now, as I often used to read 
that papei when I was a veiy small boy, and as I recollect 
eveiy thing I read then as perfectly as I foiget eveiy thing 
I lead now, I quoted Get out of bed, beat up and turn 
youi pillow, shake the bed clothes well with at least twenty 
shakes, then thiow the bed open and leave it to cool , in 
the meanwhile, continuing undiest, w alk about youi chamber 
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When you begin to feel the cold air unpleasant, then return 
to your bed, and you will soon fall asleep, and youi sleep 
will be sweet and pleasant ” Not a bit of it ^ I performed 
the whole ceieinony, and if it were possible foi me to be 
nioie siucer eyed than I w^’as befoie, that was the only result 
that came of it 

Except Niagara The two quotations fiom Washington 
Irving and Benjamin Fianklin may have put it in my head 
by an American association of ideas , but theie I was, and 
the Hoi se shoe Fall was thundering and tumbling in my 
eyes and eais, and the veiy lambows that I left upon the 
spiay when I leally did last look upon it, were beautiful 
to see The night light being quite as plain, howevei, and 
sleep seeming to be many thousand miles fuither oiff than 
Niagaia, I made up my mind to think a little about Sleep , 
which I no soonei did than I whirled off in spite of myself 
to Diuiy Lane Theatie, and theie saw a gieat actoi and 
deal fiiend of mine (whom I had been thinking of in the 
day) playing Macbeth, and heard him apostrophising the 
death of each day’s life,” as I have heard him many a time, 
in the days that aie gone 

But, Sleep I will think about Sleep I am detei mined 
to think (this is the way I went on) about Sleep I must 
hold the woid Sleep tight and fast, or I shall be off at 
a tangent in half a second I feel myself unaccountably 
straying, already, into Claie Maiket Sleep It would be 
cuiious, as illustiating the equality of sleep, to inquire how 
many of its phenomena aie common to all classes, to all 
degrees of wealth and poverty, to every grade of education 
and ignorance Here, for example, is her Majesty Queen 
Victoiia in her palace, this present blessed night, and here 
IS Winking Ohailey, a sturdy vagrant, in one of hei Majesty’s 
jails Her Majesty has fallen, many thousands of times, 
fiom that same Tower, which I claim a right to tumble off 
now and then So has Winkmg Charley Her Majesty in 
her sleep has opened or proiogued Parliament, or has held 
a Drawing Room, attiied in some very scanty dress, the 
deficiencies and improprieties of which have caused her 
great uneasiness I, m my degree, have suffered unspeak 
able agitation of mmd from taking the chan at a public 
dinner at the London Tavern m my nightclothes, which 
not all the courtesy of my kmd friend and host Mb Bathe 
could persuade me were quite adapted to the occasion 
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Winking Chailey has been lepeatedly tiled m a Avoise con 
dition Her Majesty is no sti anger to a vault or Jhimament, 
of a soit of floorcloth, with an indistinct pattern distantly 
resembling eyes, which occasionally obtiudes itself on hei 
repose Neither am I Neithei is Winking Chailey It is 
quite common to allthiee of us to skim along wath any sti ides 
a little above the giound, also to hold, with the deepest 
interest, dialogues with various people, all lepiesented by 
ourselves , and to be at oui wit’s end to know what they aie 
going to tell us , and to be indescribably astonished by the 
secrets they disclose It is probable that we ha\e all thiee 
committed muideis and hidden bodies It is pietty ceitaiii 
that we have all despeiately wanted to ciy out, and ha\e 
had no voice , that we ha\e all gone to the play and not 
been able to get in , that we have all dieamed much nioie 
of oui youth than of our later lives , that — I have lost it ^ 
The thiead’s broken 

And up I go I, lying here with the night light before 
me, up I go, for no reason on eaith that I can find out, and 
diawn by no links that are visible to -me, up the Gieat Saint 
Bernaid ’ I have lived in Switzeiland, and rambled among 
the mountains , but why I should go theie now, and w^hy 
up the Gieat Saint Beinaid in piefeience to any other 
mountain, I have no idea As I he here bioad awake, and 
wath every sense so sharpened that I can distinctly heai 
distant noises inaudible to me at anothei time, I make that 
journey, as I really did, on the same summei day, with the 
same happy party — ah ^ two since dead, I grieve to think 
— and theie is the same track, with the same black wooden 
aims to point the way, and there are the same stoim-iefuges 
here and there , and theie is the same snow falling at the 
top, and there aie the same fiosty mists, and there is the 
same intensely cold convent with its menagerie smell, and 
the same breed of dogs fast dying out, and the same bieed 
of jolly young monks whom I mouin to know as humbugs, 
and the same convent pailour with its piano and the sitting 
round the fiie, and the same supper, and the same lone 
night in a cell, and the same bright fiesh morning when 
going out into the highly laiefied air was like a plunge into 
an icy bath Now, see here what comes along , and why 
does this thmg stalk mto my mind on the top of a Swiss 
mountain ^ 

It IS a figure that I once saw, just after daik, chalked 
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upon a door in a little back lane near a country church — 
my first chuich How young a child I may have been at 
the time I don’t know, but it horrified me so intensely — in 
connexion with the churchyard, I suppose, for it smokes 
a pipe, and has a big hat with each of its ears sticking out 
m a horizontal line under the brim, and is not in itself moie 
oppressive than a mouth from ear to ear, a pair of goggle 
eyes, and hands like two bunches of carrots, five in each, can 
make it — that it is still vaguely alarming to me to recall (as 
I have often done befoie, lying awake) the running home, 
the looking behind, the horroi, of its following me , though 
whether disconnected from the door, or dooi and all, I can’t 
say, and perhaps never could It lays a disagieeable tram 
I must resolve to think of something on the voluntaiy 
piinciple 

The balloon ascents of this last season They will do to 
think about, while I he awake, as well as anything else I 
must hold them tight though, for I feel them slidmg away, 
and m then stead aie the Mannings, husband and wife, hang 
mg on the top of Horsemonger Lane Jail In connexion 
with which dismal spectacle, I lecall this curious fantasy of 
the mind That, havmg beheld that execution, and having 
left those two forms dangling on the top of the entrance 
gateway— the man’s, a limp, loose suit of clothes as if the 
man had gone out of them , the woman’s, a fine shape, so 
elaborately corseted and aitfully dressed, that it was quite 
unchanged in its turn appearance as it slowly swung from 
side to side — I never could, by my uttermost efforts, foi 
some weeks, present the outside of that piison to myself 
(which the teriible impression I had received continually 
obliged me to do) without presenting it with the two figures 
still hanging in the morning air Until, strolling past the 
gloomy place one night, when the street was deserted and 
quiet, and actually seeing that the bodies weie not there, 
my fancy was persuaded, as it were, to take them down and 
bury them within the precincts of the jail, wheie they have 
lam ever since 

The balloon ascents of last season Let me reckon them 
up Theie weie the horse, the bull, the parachute, and the 
tumbler hanging on— chiefly by his toes, I believe— below 
the car Very wrong, indeed, and decidedly to be stopped 
But, in connexion with these and similar dangerous exhibi- 
tions, it strikes me that that portion of the public whom 
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they entertain, is unjustly lepi cached Then pleasuie is in 
the difficulty overcome They are a public of great faith, 
and aie quite confident that the gentleman will not fall off 
the hoise, or the lady off the bull or out of the parachute, 
and that the tumblei has a film hold with his toes They 
do not go to see the adventurer vanquished, but tiiumphant 
There is no parallel in public combats between men and 
beasts, because nobody can ansver for the particular beast 
— unless it were always the same beast, in which ease it 
would be a mere stage show, which the same public would 
go in the same state of mind to see, entirely believing in 
the biute being beforehand «jafely subdued by the man 
That they are not accustomed to calculate hazards and 
dangeis with any nicety, we may know from their rash 
exposure of themselves m overcrowded steamboats, and 
unsafe conveyances and places of all kinds And I cannot 
help thinking that instead of railing, and attnbuting savage 
motives to a people naturally well disposed and humane, 
it IS better to teach them, and lead them argumentatively 
and reasonably — for they are very reasonable, it you will 
discuss a matter with them — to moie consideirte and wise 
conclusions 

This is a disagreeable intrusion ^ Here is a man with his 
throat cut, dashing towards me as I he avake ^ A recollec- 
tion of an old stoiy of a kinsman of mine, who, going home 
one foggy winter night to Hampstead, when London w^as 
much smaller and the road lonesome, suddenly encountered 
such a figuie rushing past him, and piesently two keepers 
from a madhouse in pursuit A veiy unpleasant creature 
indeed, to come into my mind unbidden, as I he av ake 

— The balloon ascents of last season I must return to 
the balloons Why did the blec ding man start out of them 
Never mind , if I inquire, he will be back again The 
balloons This paiticular public have inheiently a great 
pleasure in the contemplation of physical difficulties over- 
come , mainly, as I take it, because the lives of a large 
majority of them aie exceedingly monotonous and real, and 
further, are a stiuggle against continual difficulties, and 
further still, because anvthing in the form of accidental 
injuiy, or any kind of illness or disability is so very seiious 
in their own sphere I will explain this seeming paradox 
of mine Take the case of a Christmas Pantomime Suiely 
nobody supposes that the young mother in the pit who falls 
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into fits of laughter when the babj is boiled or sat upon, 
would be at all diverted by such an occuirence off the stage 
Nor IS the decent workman in the gallery, who is trans 
ported beyond the ignorant piesent by the delight with 
which he sees a stout gentleman pushed out of a two pair 
of stairs window, to be slandered by the suspicion that he 
would be in the least entertained by such a spectacle in any 
stieet m London, Pans, or New York It always appears 
to me that the secret of this enjoyment lies in the tern 
porary superiority to the common hazards and mischances 
of life , in seeing casualties, attended when they really occur 
with bodily and mental suffering, tears, and poverty, happen 
through a veiy lough sort of poetiy without the least harm 
being done to any one — the pretence of distiess in a panto- 
mime being so broadly humorous as to be no pretence at 
all Much as in the comic fiction I^n undei stand the 
mother with a very vulnerable baby^fitnome, greatly relish 
ing the invulnerable baby on the stage, so in the Cremorne 
reality I can undei stand the mason who is always liable to 
fall off a scaffold in his working jacket and to be carried to 
the hospital, having an infinite admiration of the radiant 
personage in spangles who goes into the clouds upon a bull, 
or upside down, and who, he takes it for granted — not 
reflecting upon the thing — ^has, by uncommon skill and 
dexterity, conquered such mischances as those to which he 
and his acquaintance are continually exposed 

I wish the Morgue in Pans would not come here as I he 
awake, with its ghastly beds, and the swollen saturated 
clothes hanging up, and the water dripping, dripping all 
day long, upon that other swollen saturated something in 
the corner, like a heap of crushed over npe figs that I have 
seen in Italy ’ And this detestable Morgue comes back 
again at the head of a procession of forgotten ghost stones 
This will never do I must think of something else as 
I he awake , or, like that sagacious animal in the United 
States who recognised the colonel who was such a dead 
shot, I am a gone ’Coon What shall I think of^ The 
late biutal assaults Very good subject The late brutal 
assaults 

(Though whether, supposing I should see, here before me 
as I he awake, the awful phantom described in one of those 
ghost stones, who, with a head dress of shroud, was always 
seen looking in through a certain glass door at a certain 
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dead hour— whether, in such a case it would be the least 
consolation to me to know on philosophical grounds that it 
was merely my imagination, is a question I can t help asking 
myself by the way ) 

The late brutal assaults I stiongly question the expedi- 
ency of advocating the levival of hipping foi those ciimes 
It IS a natural and generous impulse to be indignant at 
the perpetration of inconceivable biutality, but I doubt the 
whipping panacea gravely Not in the least regard oi pity 
for the criminal, -whom I hold in fai lover estimation than 
a mad wolf, but in consideiation foi the geneial tone and 
feeling, which is very much impioved since the shipping 
times It is bad for a people to be familiaiised vith such 
punishments When the whip went out of Biidevell, and 
ceased to be flouiished at the cart’s tail and at the v hipping 
post, it began to fade out of madhouses, and vorkhouses, 
and schools and families, and to give place to a better system 
everywhere, than cruel driving It vould be hasty, because 
a few biutes may be inadequately punished, to levive, in 
any aspect, what, in so many aspects, society is hai dly } et 
happily lid of The vhip is a %eiy contagious kind of 
thing, and difficult to confine vithin one set of bounds 
TJtteily abolish punishment by fine — a baibaious device, 
quite as much out of date as vager by battle, but paiticu- 
larly connected in the vulgai mind with this class of offence 
— at least quadiuple the term of impiisonment foi aggia 
vated assaults — and above all let us, in such cases, have no 
Pet Piisoning, vain glorifying, strong soup, and roasted 
meats, but haid woik, and one unchanging and uncom 
promising dietaiy of bread and watei, veil oi ill, and ve 
shall do much bettei than by going dovn into the daik to 
grope for the whip among the lusty fragments of the lack, 
and the branding non, and the chains and gibbet fiom the 
public roads, and the weights that pressed men to death in 
the cells of Newgate 

I had pioceeded thus fai, when I found I had been lying 
awake so long that the very dead began to wake too, and 
to ciovd into my thoughts most soirov fully Theiefoie, 
I resolved to he awake no moie, but to get up and go out 
foi a night walk— which resolution vas an acceptable lelief 
to me, as I dare say it may prove now to a great many 
more 
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I AM a bachelor, residing m lather a dieary set of chambers 
m the Temple They are situated in a squaie court of high 
houses, which would be a complete well, but for the want 
of water and the absence of a bucket I live at the top of 
the house, among the tiles and spariows Like the little 
man in the nuisery-stoiy, I live by myself, and all the biead 
and cheese I get — which is not much — I put upon a shelf 
I need scarcely add, perhaps, that I am in love, and that 
the father of my chaimmg Julia objects to our union 

I mention these little paiticulais as I might deliver a letter 
of introduction The leader is now acquainted with me, 
and perhaps will condescend to listen to my naiiative 

I am naturally of a dreamy turn of mind , and my 
abundant leisuie — for I am called to the Bar — coupled with 
much lonely listening to the twitteiing of spairows, and 
the pattering of lain, has encouiaged that disposition In 
my ^‘top set*’ I hear the wind howl on a wintei night, 
when the man on the ground floor believes it is perfectly 
still weather The dim lamps with which our Honourable 
Society (supposed to be as yet unconscious of the new 
discovery called Gas) make the hoiioi-s of the staircase 
visible, deepen the gloom which geneially settles on my 
soul when I go home at night 

I am in the Law, but not of it I can’t exactly make 
out what it means I sit in Westminstei Hall sometimes 
(in charactei) from ten to four , and when I go out of 
Court, I don’t know whether I am standing on my wig or 
my boots 

It appears to me (I mention this in confidence) as if theie 
were too much talk and too much law — as if some grains of 
truth were staited overboard into a tempestuous sea of 
chaff 

All this may make me mystical Still, I am confident 
that what I am going to describe myself as having seen 
and heard, I actually did see and hear 
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It IS necessary that I should ohsei*ve that I have a gieat 
delight m pictures I am no painter myself, hut I have 
studied pictuies and written about them I have seen all 
the most famous pictuies in the voild, my education and 
reading have been sufficiently general to possess me befoie- 
hand with a knowledge of most of the subjects to which 
a Painter is likely to have recoin ^^e , and, although I might 
be in some doubt as to the iightful fashion of the scab- 
baid of King Lear's swoid, for instance, I think I should 
know King Lear tolerably w'ell, if I happened to meet 
with him 

I go to all the Modem Exhibitions every season, and of 
couise I revel e the Eoyal Acad€my I stand by its forty 
Academical ai tides almost as fiimly as I stand by the 
thiity nine Articles of the Chuich of England I am con- 
vinced that in neither case could there be, by any rightful 
possibility, one article moie or less 

It IS now exactly thiee yeais— thiee ;yeais ago, this very 
month — since I went from Westminstei to the Temple, 
one Thursday afternoon, m a cheap steamboat The sky 
w’^as black, w^hen I imprudently w^alked on boaid It began 
to thunder and lighten immediately afteiwaids, and the 
lain poured down m torients The deck seeming to smoke 
with the w’’et, I went below , but so many passengers w^eie 
there, smoking too, that I came up again, and buttoning 
my pea coat, and standing in the shadow of the paddle box, 
stood as upiight as I could, and made the best of it 

It was at this moment that I fiist beheld the teiiible 
Being, who is the subject of my present lecollections 

Standing against the funnel, apparently with the intention 
of drying himself by the heat as fast as he got wet, w^as 
a shabby man in threadbare black, and with his hands in 
his pockets, who fascinated me from the nKmoiable instant 
when I caught his eye 

Where had I caught that eye before *5^ Who was he^ 
Why did I connect him, all at once, with the Vicai of 
Wakefield, Alfied the Great, Gil Bias, Chailes the Second, 
Joseph and his Biethien, the Faiiy Queen, Tom Jones, the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, Tam O’Shantei, the Maiiiage of 
the Doge of Venice with the Adiiatic, and the Great Plague 
of London Why, when he bent one leg, and placed one 
hand upon the back of the seat neai him, did my mind 
associate him w ildly with thewwds, ‘ Numbei one hundred 
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and foiiy two, Poi*tiait of a gentleman*? ’’ Could it be that 
I was going mad? 

I looked at him again, and now I could have taken my 
affidavit that he belonged to the Vicar of Wakefield’s family 
Whether he was the Vicar, or Moses, or Mr Burchill, or 
the Squire, oi a conglomeiation of all foui, I knew not , but 
I was impelled to seize him by the throat, and charge him 
with being, in some fell way, connected with the Primrose 
blood He looked up at the ram, and then— oh Heaven ^ — 
he became St John He folded his aims, resigning himself 
to the weather, and I was frantically inclined to address 
him as the Spectatoi, and fiimly demand to know what he 
had done with Sir Eoger de Coveiley 
The fiightful suspicion that I was becoming deranged, 
leturned on me with redoubled foice Meantime, this 
awful stranger, inexplicably linked to my distress, stood 
drying himself at the funnel , and ever, as the steam rose 
fiom his clothes, diffusing a mist around him, I saw through 
the ghostly medium all the people I have mentioned, and 
a scoie more, sacred and profane 
I am conscious of a dreadful inclination that stole upon 
me, as it thundered and lightened, to grapple with this man, 
or demon, and plunge him ovei the side But I constrained 
myself — I know not how — to speak to him, and in a pause 
of the storm, I crossed the deck, and said 
What are you ? ” 

He replied, hoaisely, A Model ” 

A what ? ” said I 

Model,” he leplied sets to the piofession for 
a bob a-hour” (All through this nairative I give his own 
words, which aie mdelibly imprinted on my memory) 

The relief which this disclosure gave me, the exquisite 
delight of the restoration of my confidence in my own 
sanity, I cannot describe I should have fallen on his 
neck, but for the consciousness of being observed by the 
man at the wheel 

You then,” said I, shalang him so warmly by the hand, 
that I wiung the ram out of his coat-cuff, '^aie the gentle- 
man whom I have so frequently contemplated, in connection 
vith a high backed chair with a led cushion, and a table 
vith twisted legs” 

“I am that Model,” he lejoined moodily, ^^and I wish 
was anything else ” 
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^‘Say not so,” I letuined ‘‘I have seen you in the 
society of many beautiful young women , ” as in truth I had 
and always (I now remember) in the act of malting the 
most of his legs 

“No doubt,” said he “And you’ve seen me along with 
waises of floweis, and any number of table kivers, and 
antique cabinets, and warious gammon ” 

“Sir^” said I 

“And various gammon,” he lepeated, in a louder voice 
“You might have seen me in armour, too, if you had 
looked sharp Blessed if I ha’n't stood m half the suits of 
armour as ever came out of Piatt’s shop and sat, for weeks 
together, a-eating nothing, out of halt the gold and silver 
dishes as has ever been lent for the purpose out of Storrses, 
and Mortimerses, oi Garrardses, and Davenportseseses ” 

Excited, as it appeared, by a sense of injury, I thought 
he would never have found an end foi the last v ord But 
at length it rolled sullenly away with the thunder 

“Pardon me,” said I, “you are a well-favoured, veil- 
made man, and yet— foigive me— 1 find, on examining my 
mind, that I associate you with — that my recollection 
indistinctly makes you, in short — excuse me— a kind of 
powerful monster ” 

“It would be a wonder if it didn’t,” he said “Do you 
know what my points are*!^” 

“ No,” said I 

“My throat and my legs,” said he “When I don’t set 
for a head, I mostly sets for a throat and a pair of legs 
Now, gi anted you vas a painter, and was to work at my 
throat for a week together, I suppose you’d see a lot of 
lumps and bumps there, that would nevei be there at all, 
if you looked at me, complete, instead of only my throat 
Wouldn’t you'^^” 

“Probably,” said I, surveying him 

“Why, it stands to reason,” said the Model “Work 
another week at my legs, and it’ll be the same thing 
You’ll make ’em out as knotty and as knobby, at last, as 
if they was the trunks of two old trees Then, take and 
stick my legs and throat on to another man’s body, and 
you’ll make a reg’lar monster And that’s the way the 
public gets then reg’lar monsters, every first Monday in 
May, when the Eoyal Academy Exhibition opens ” 

“ You are a critic,” said I, with an air of deference 
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in an uncommon ill humour, if that’s it,” lejoined 
the Model, with great indignation ^‘As if it warn’t bad 
enough for a bob a hour, for a man to be mixing himself 
up with that there jolly old fiirmter that one ’ud think the 
public know’d the wery nails in by this time — or to be 
putting on gieasy old ’ats and cloaks, and playing tarn 
bounnes iil the Bay o’ Naples, with Wesuvius a smokin’ 
accoiding to pattern in the backgiound, and the wines 
a bearing wonderful in the middle distance — or to be 
unpolitely kicking up his legs among a lot o’ gals, wuth 
no reason whatever in his mind, but to show ’em— as if 
this warn’t bad enough, I’m to go and be thiown out of 
employment too ^ ” 

“Surely no said I 

“ Surely yes,” said the indignant Model “ But I’ll grow 

ONE ” 

The gloomy and threatening manner in which he muttered 
the last words, can never be eftaced fiom my remembrance 
My blood ran cold 

I asked of myself, what was it that this desperate Being 
was resolved to grow My breast made no response 

I ventured to implore him to explain his meaning With 
a scornful laugh, he uttered this dark prophecy 

“I”ll grow one And, mark my words, it shall haunt 

YOU ^ ” 

We parted in the storm, after I had forced halfa-crown 
on his acceptance, with a trembling hand I conclude that 
something supernatural happened to the steamboat, as it 
boie his leeking figure down the iiver, but it nevei got 
into the papers 

Two years elapsed, during which I followed my profession 
without any vicissitudes , never holding so much as a motion, 
of course At the expiration of that period, I found myself 
making my way home to the Temple, one night, in precisely 
such another storm of thunder and lightning as that by 
which I had been overtaken on board the steamboat— except 
that this storm, bursting over the town at midnight, 
was lendered much moie awful by the daikness and the 
hour 

As I turned into my court, I really thought a thundeibolt 
would fall, and plough the pavement up Every buck and 
stone in the place seemed to have an echo of its own for the 
thunder The waterspouts were overchaiged, and the ram 
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came tearing down from the house tops as if they had been 
mountain tops 

Mrs Parkins, my laundress — wife of Paikms the poiter, 
then newly dead of a dropsy — had particulai instructions to 
place a bedroom candle and a match under the staircase 
lamp on my landing, in order that I might light my candle 
there, whenever I came home Mrs Parkins invaiiably 
disiegai ding all insti actions, they were never there Thus 
it happened that on this occasion I groped my way into my 
sitting room to find the candle, and came out to light it 
What weie my emotions when, underneath the staircase 
lamp, shining with wet as if he had ne\ei been diy since 
our last meeting, stood the mysterious Being whom I had 
encountered on the steamboat in a thunderstorm, two yeais 
before ’ His prediction lushed upon my mind, and I turned 
faint 

“ I said I’d do it,” he observed, in a hollow voice, “ and 
I have done it May I come m^” 

Misguided cieature what have you done ” I returned 
I’ll let you know,” was his reply, “ if you’ll let me in ” 
Could it be murdei that he had done*!^ And had he 
been so successful that he wanted to do it again at my 
expense ^ 

I hesitated 

May I come in ^ ” said he 

I inclined my head, with as much presence of mind as 
I could command, and he followed me into my chambeis 
Theie, I saw that the lower pait of his face was tied up, m 
what IS commonly called a Belcher handkei chief He 

slowly removed this bandage, and exposed to view a long 
dark beard, curling ovei his upper lip, twisting about the 
corners of his mouth, and hanging down upon his bieast 
What IS this*?” I exclaimed involuntarily, “and what 
have you become 

“ I am the Ghost of Ait ^ ” said he 

The effect of these words, slowly uttered in the thunder- 
storm at midmght, was appalling in the last degree More 
dead than ahve, I surveyed him in silence 

“ The German taste came up,” said he, “ and threw me 
out of bread I am leady foi the taste now ” 

He made his beaid a little jagged with his hands, folded 
his aims, and said, 

“ Severity I ” 
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I shuddered It was so seveie 

He made his beaid flowing on his bieast, and, leaning 
both hands on the staff of a carpet bioom which Mrs 
Parkins had left among my books, said 
“ Benevolence ” 

I stood transfixed The change of sentiment was entiiely 
in the beard The man might have left his face alone, oi 
had no face The beaid did everything 

He lay down, on his back, on my table, and with that 
action of his head thiew up his beard at the chin 
That’s death ^ ” said he 

He got off my table and, looking up at the ceiling cocked 
his beard a little awry , at the same time making it stick 
out before him * 

Adoration, or a vow of vengeance,” he observed 
He turned his profile to me, making his uppei lip very 
bulky with the upper pait of his beaid 
‘‘Romantic charactei,” said he 

He looked sideways out of his beard, as if it were an 
ivy-bush “Jealousy,” said he He gave it an ingenious 
twist in the air, and informed me that he was cai ousing 
He made it shaggy with his fingeis—and it was Despaii , 
lank — and it was avarice , tossed it all kinds of ways — and 
it was rage The beaid did eveiythmg 

“lam the Grhost of Art,” said he ‘ Two bob a day now, 
and more when it’s longer ^ Han’s the true expiession 
Theie is no other I said I’d gkow it, and I’vt grown it, 

AND IT SHALL HAUNT YOU ^ 

He may have tumbled downstaiis in the dark, but he 
never walked down or ran down I looked over the banisters, 
and I was alone with the thunder 
Heed I add more of my terrific fate It has haunted me 
ever since It glares upon me from the walls of the Royal 
Academy, (except when Maclise subdues it to his genius,) 
it fills my soul with terror at the British Institution, it lures 
young artists on to their destruction Go where I will, the 
Ghost of Art, eternally working the passions in hair, and 
expressing everything by beard, puisues me The piediction 
IS accomphshed, and the victim has no lest. 
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Sitting, on a bright September morning, among my books 
and papers at my open window on the cliff oveihanging the 
sea-beach, I have the sky and ocean framed before me like 
a beautiful pictuie A beautiful picture, but with such 
movement in it, such changes of light upon the sails of ships 
and wake of steamboats, such dazzling gleams of silver fai 
out at sea, such fresh touches on the cusp wave-tops as they 
bieak and loll towaids me— a picture with such music in 
the billowy rush upon the shingle, the bloving of morning 
wind thiough the com sheaves where the farmeis* waggons 
aie busy, the singing of the laiks, and the distant voices of 
childien at play — such chainis of sight and sound as all the 
Galleries on earth can but pooily suggest 

So dreamy is the muimui of the sea below my window, 
that I may have beenheie, for anything I know, one bundled 
years Not that I have giown old, for, daily on the neigh- 
bouring downs and giassy hill sides, I find that I can still 
in reason walk any distance, jump over anything, and climb 
up anywheie , but that the sound of the ocean seems to 
have become so customaiy to my musings, and othei lealities 
seem so to have gone aboaid ship and floated away over the 
hoiizon, that, for aught I will undeitake to the con ti ary, 
I am the enchanted son of the King my father, shut up m 
a towel on the sea shore, for protection against an old she- 
goblm who insisted on being my godmother, and who foresaw 
at the font — ^wonderful creatuie ^ — that I should get mto 
a SCI ape before I was twenty-one I lemember to have been 
in a City (my Koyal parent’s domimons, I suppose), and 
appaiently not long ago either, that was m the dreariest 
condition The principal mhabitants had all been changed 
into old newspapers, and in that foim weie pieseiving their 
window-blmds from dust, and wrapping all their smaller 
household gods m curlpapeis I walked thiough gloomy 
streets where every house was shut up and newspapered, and 
wheie my solitary footsteps echoed on the deseited pave- 
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ments In the public rides there were no carriages, no 
horses, no animated existence, but a few sleepy policemen, 
and a few adventurous boys taking advantage of the devasta- 
tion to swarm up the lamp posts In the Westwaid streets 
there was no traffic , in the Westward shops, no business 
The water patterns which the ’Prentices had trickled out on 
the pavements eaily in the morning, remained uneffaced by 
human feet At the coineis of mews. Cochin China fowls 
stalked gaunt and savage , nobody being left in the deseited 
city (as it appealed to me), to feed them Public Houses, 
wheie splendid footmen swinging then legs> over gorgeous 
hammer cloths beside wigged coachmen were wont to legale, 
were silent, and the unused pewtei pots shone, too bright 
foi business, on the shelves I beheld a Punch’s Show 
leaning against a wall near Paik Lane, as if it had fainted 
It was deseited, and there weie none to heed its desolation 
In Belgiave Squaie I met the last man— an ostlei — sitting 
on a post in a ragged red waistcoat, eating straw, and mildew- 
ing aw^ay 

If I lecollect the name of the little town, on whose shore 
this sea is mui muring —but I am not just now, as I have 
premised, to be lelied upon for anythmg — it is Pavilionstone 
Within a quaiter of a century, it was a little fishing town, 
and they do say, that the time was, when it was a little 
smuggling town I have heard that it was rather famous in 
the hollands and biandy way, and that coevally with that 
leputation the lamplighter’s was considered a bad life at the 
Assurance Offices It was observed that if he were not 
paiticulai about lighting up, he lived in peace , but that, if 
he made the best of the oil lamps in the steep and narrow 
streets, he usually fell over the cliff at an eaily age Now, 
gas and electiicity run to the very watei’s edge, and the 
South Eastern Eailway Company screech at us in the dead 
of night 

But the old little fishing and smuggling town remains, 
and IS so tempting a place for the latter puipose, that I 
think of going out some night next week, in a fui cap and 
a pair of petticoat tiousers, and running an empty tub, as 
a kind of archaeological puismt Let nobody with coins come 
to Pavilionstone, foi there are bieakneck flights of lagged 
steps, connecting the pimcipal sheets by back-ways, which 
will Clippie that visitoi in half an houi These are the ways 
b} which, when I run that tub, I shall escape I shall make 
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a Theimopylse of the coinei of one of them, defend it 'v\ith 
my cutlass agamst the coast guaid until ray brave companions 
have sheered off, then dive into the daikness, and regain ray 
Susan’s aims In connection with these breakneck steps 
I observe some wooden cottages, with tumble down out- 
houses, and backyards three feet squaie, adorned with 
garlands of dried fish, m one of vhich (though the General 
Board of Health might object) ray Susan dvells 
The South Eastern Company have bi ought Pavilionstone 
into such vogue, with their tidal trains and splendid steam- 
packets, that a new Pavilionstone is using up I am, myself, 
of New Pavilionstone We aie a little moitaiy and limey 
at present, but we are getting on capitally Indeed, we weie 
getting on so fast, at one time, that we rather overdid it, 
and built a street of shops, the business of which may be 
expected to arrive in about ten yeais We aie sensibly laid 
out in geneial, and with a little care and pains (by no 
means wanting, so fai), shall become a very pietty place 
We ought to be, for our situation is delightful, oui air is 
delicious, and our breezy hills and downs, carpeted with wuld 
thyme, and decorated with millions of wild flow^eis, aie, on 
the faith of a pedestiian, peifect In New Pavilionstone we 
aie a little too much addicted to small Windows’s with nioie 
bricks in them than glass, and we aie not o\ei fanciful in 
the way of decorative aichitectiue, and we get unexpected 
sea views thiough ciacks in the stieet doois , on the whole, 
howevei, we aie ^eiy snug and comfortable, and well accom- 
modated But the Home Secietaiy (if there be such an 
ofiicei) cannot too soon shut up the burial giound of the old 
parish chuich It is in the midst of us, and Pavilionstone 
will get no good of it, if it be too long left alone 

The lion of Pavilionstone is its Gieat Hotel A dozen 
years ago, going over to Pans by South Eastern Tidal 
Steamei, you used to be diopped upon the platfoim of the 
mam hne Pavilionstone Station (not a junction then), at 
eleven o’clock on a daik wintei’s night, in a loaiing wind , 
and in the howling wilderness outside the station, w as a short 
omnibus which bi ought you up by the foiehead the instant 
you got in at the dooi , and nobody caied about you, and 
you weie alone in the world You bumped o\ei infinite 
chalk, until you w ere turned out at a stiange building w^hich 
had just left off being a bain without having quite begun to 
be a house, wheie nobody expected your coming, oi knew 
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what to do with you when you were come, and wheie you 
were usually blown about, until you happened to be blown 
against the cold beef, and finally into bed At five in the 
morning you were blown out of bed, and after a dreaiy 
breakfast, with crumpled company, in the midst of confusion, 
were hustled on board a steamboat and lay wretched on 
deck until you saw France lunging and surging at you with 
great vehemence over the bowspiit 

Kow, you come down to Pavilionstone in a free and easy 
manner, an irresponsible agent, made over in trust to the 
South Eastern Company, until you get out of the railway- 
carnage at high water mark If you are ciossing by the 
boat at once, you have nothing to do but walk on board 
and be happy there if you can— I can’t If you aie going 
to oui Creat Pavilionstone Hotel, the sprightliest porters 
under the sun, whose cheerful looks are a pleasant welcome, 
shoulder your luggage, drive it off in vans, bowl it away in 
trucks, and enjoy themselves in playing athletic games with 
it If you are for public life at our great Pavilionstone 
Hotel, you walk into that establishment as if it were your 
club , and find ready for you, your news room, dining room, 
smoking loom, billiard room, music loom, public breakfast, 
public dmner twice a-day (one plain, one gorgeous), hot 
baths and cold baths If you want to be bored, there are 
plenty of bores always ready foi you, and from Saturday to 
Monday in particular, you can be bored (if you like it) 
through and through Should you want to be private at our 
Great Pavilionstone Hotel, say but the word, look at the 
hst of charges, choose youi flooi, name your figuie — theie 
you are, established in your castle, by the day, week, month, 
or year, innocent of all comers or goers, unless you have my 
fancy for walkmg early in the mornmg down the gioves of 
boots and shoes, which so legularly flourish at all the 
chamber doors befoie bieakfast, that it seems to me as if 
nobody ever got up or took them in Are you going across 
the Alps, and would you like to air your Italian at oui Great 
Pavilionstone Hotel Talk to the Managei — always con- 
versational, accomplished, and polite I)o you want to be 
aided, abetted, comfoxted, oi advised, at our Great Pavilion- 
stone Hotel‘s Send foi the good landlord, and he is your 
friend Should you, oi any one belonging to you, ever be 
taken ill at oui Great Pavihonstone Hotel, you will not 
soon foiget him or his kind wife And when you pay youi 
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bill at oui Great Pavilionstone Hotel, you will not be put 
out of humoui by anything you find in it 
A thoioughly good inn, in the days of coaching and post 
ing, was a noble place But no such inn would have been 
equal to the leception of four or five hundied people, all of 
them wet thiough, and half of them dead sick, every day in 
the yeai This is wheie we shine, in our Pavilionstone 
Hotel Again — who, coming and going, pitching and toss 

ing, boating and training, hiiirying in, and flying out, could 
ever have calculated the fees to be paid at an old-fashioned 
house ^ In our Pavilionstone Hotel vocabulary, theie is no 
such word as fee Everything is done for you , every service 
IS piovided at a fixed and reasonable chaige, all the puces 
aie hung up m all the looms , and you can make out your 
own bill befoiehand, as well as the book-keepei 

In the case of your being a pictorial artist, desirous of 
studying at small expense the ph;ysiognomies and beaids of 
diffeient nations, come, on receipt of this, to Pavilionstone 
You shall find all the nations of the eaith, and all the styles 
of shaving and not shaving, haii cutting and hair letting 
alone, for ever flowing thiough oui hotel Couiiers you shall 
see by hundieds , fat leathern bags foi five fianc pieces, 
closing with violent snaps, like discharges of fire arms, by 
thousands , moie luggage in a morning than, fifty years ago, 
all Euiope saw in a week Looking at tiains, steamboats, 
sick tiavellers, and luggage, is our gi eat Pavilionstone recrea 
tion We aie not strong in other public amusements We 
have a Literal y and Scientific Institution, and we have a 
Workmg Men’s Institution — may it hold many gipsy holidays 
in summer fields, with the kettle boiling, the band of music 
playing, and the people dancing , and may I be on the hill 
side, looking on with pleasure at a wholesome sight too rare 
in England ’ — and we have two or three churches, and more 
chapels than I have yet added up But public amusements 
are scarce with us If a pooi theatrical managei comes with 
his company to give us, in a loft, Mary Bax, or the Murdei 
on the Sand Hills, we don’t caie much for him — starve him 
out, in fact We take moie kindly to wax-work, especially 
if it moves, in which case it keeps much cleaiei of the 
second commandment than when it is still Cooke’s Ciicus 
(Ml Cooke is my fiiend, and always leaves a good name 
behind him) gives us only a night in passing through Nor 
does the travelling menagerie think us woi th a longer visit 

Q 
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It gave us a look-m the other day, bunging with it the 
lesidentiary van. with the stained glass windows, which Hei 
Majesty kept ready made at Windsor Castle, until she found 
a suitable oppoitunity of submitting it for the piopiietoi’s 
acceptance I brought away five wonderments fiom this 
exhibition I have wondered ever since, Whethei the beasts 
ever do get used to those small places of confinement, 
Whether the monkeys have that very honible flavour m 
their free state , Whethei wild animals have a natuial eai 
for time and tune, and therefore every foui footed cieature 
began to howl m despair when the band began to play , 
What the giraffe does with his neck when his cait is shut 
up, and. Whether the elephant feels ashamed of himself 
when he is brought out of his den to stand on his head in 
the presence of the whole Collection 
We are a tidal harbour at Pavilionstone, as indeed I have 
imphed already in my mention of tidal trams At low 
water, we are a heap of mud, with an empty channel in it 
where a couple of men in big boots always shovel and scoop 
with what exact object, I am unable to say At that time, 
all the stranded fishing boats turn over on their sides, as 
if they were dead marine monsteis , the colliers and othei 
shipping stick disconsolate in the mud , the steameis look as 
if their white chimneys would nevei smoke more, and then 
red paddles never turn agam , the gieen sea slime and weed 
upon the rough stones at the entiance, seem lecoids of 
obsolete high tides never more to flow, the flagstaff halyaids 
droop , the very little wooden lighthouse shrinks in the idle 
glaie of the sun And here I may observe of the very little 
wooden lighthouse, that when it is lighted at night, — led 
and green, — it looks so like a medical man’s, that several 
distracted husbands have at various times been found, on 
occasions of piemature domestic anxiety, going round and 
round it, trying to find the Night bell 
But the moment the tide begins to make, the Pavilion 
stone Harbour begins to revive It feels the breeze of the 
rising water before the water comes, and begins to flutter 
and stir When the little shallow waves creep in, barely 
overlapping one another, the vanes at the mastheads wake, 
and become agitated As the tide rises, the fishing boats 
get into good spirits and dance, the flagstaff hoists a blight 
red flag, the steamboat smokes, cranes cieak, horses and 
carnages dangle in the air, stiay passengers and luggage 
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appear Now, the shipping is afloat, and conies up buoy 
antly, to look at the wharf Now, the carts that have come 
down for coals, load away as haid as they can load Now, 
the steamer smokes immensely, and occasionally blovs at 
the paddle boxes like a vapoioiis whale — gieatly distuibmg 
nervous loungers Now, both the tide and the bieeze have 
risen, and you aie holding youi hat on (if you want to see 
how the ladies hold then hats on, wuth a stay passing ovei 
the broad brim and down the nose, come to Pavilionstone) 
Now, eveiything in the haiboui splashes, dashes, and bobs 
Now, the Down Tidal Train is telegiaphed, and you know 
(without knowing how you know), that two bundled and 
eighty seven people are coming Now’', the fishing-boats that 
have been out, sail in at the top of the tide Now, the bell 
goes, and the locomotive hisses and shrieks, and the tiain 
comes gliding in, and the tw^o hundred and eighty-seven 
come scufldmg out Now, there is not only a tide of water, 
but a tide of people, and a tide of luggage — all tumbling and 
flowing and bouncing about togethei Now, after infinite 
bustle, the steamei steams out, and we (on the Piei) are all 
delighted when she rolls as if she would roll her funnel out, 
and are all disappointed when she don’t Now, the othei 
steamer is coming in, and the Custom House prepares, and 
the whaif laboureis assemble, and the haw’-seis are made 
ready, and the Hotel Porters come rattlmg down with van 
and truck, eager to begin more Olympic games with more 
luggage And this is the way m which we go on, down at 
Pavilionstone, every tide And if you want to live a life 
of luggage, or to see it lived, oi to breathe sweet air which 
will send you to sleep at a moment’s notice at any period of 
the day oi night, or to disport yourself upon oi in the 
sea, 01 to scamper about Kent, or to come out of towm 
for the enjoyment of all oi any of these pleasures, come to 
Pavilionstone 
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It fell to my lot, this last bleak Spring, to find myself in 
a watei mg place out of the Season A vicious northeast 
squall blew me into it from foreign parts, and I tarried in 
it alone for thiee days, resolved to be exceedingly busy 
On the first day, I began business by looking foi two 
houis at the sea, and staring the Foreign Militia out of 
countenance Having disposed of these important engage- 
ments, I sat down at one of the two windows of my loom, 
intent on doing something desperate in the way of hteraiy 
composition, and writing a chapter of unheai d of excellence 
—with which the piesent essay has no connexion 
It is a remarkable quality in a watei ing-place out of the 
season, that eveiything in it will and must be looked at 
I had no previous suspicion of this fatal truth, but the 
moment I sat down to write, I began to perceive it I had 
scarcely fallen into my most promising attitude, and dipped 
my pen in the ink, when I found the clock upon the pier — 
a red-faced clock with a white rim — importuning me in a 
highly vexatious manner to consult my watch, and see how 
I was off for Greenwich time Having no intention of 
making a voyage or taking an obseivation, I had not the 
least need of Greenwich time, and could have put up with 
watering place time as a sujfficiently accurate article The 
pier clock, however, persisting, I felt it necessary to lay 
down my pen, compare my watch with him, and fall into 
a grave solicitude about half-seconds I had taken up my 
pen again, and was about to commence that valuable chaptei, 
when a Customhouse cutter under the window requested 
that I would hold a naval review of hei, immediately 
It was impossible, undei the ciicumstances, foi any 
mental resolution, merely human, to dismiss the Custom 
house cutter, because the shadow of her topmast fell upon 
my paper, and the vane played on the masterly blank 
chapter I was therefore under the necessity of going to 
the other window, sitting astiide of the chair there, like 
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Napoleon bivouacking in the print , and inspecting the 
cutter as she lay, all, O ^ that day, in the way of my chapter 
She was rigged to cany a quantity of canvas, but her hull 
was so veiy small that foui giants aboard of her (thiee men 
and a boy) who were vigilantly scraping at her, all togethei, 
inspired me with a terroi lest they should scrape her away 
A fifth giant, who appealed to considei himself below — 
as indeed he was, fiom the waist do'wnwaids — meditated, in 
such close pioximity with the little gusty chimney pipe, that 
he seemed to be smoking it Seveial boys looked on from 
the wharf, and, when the gigantic attention appealed to be 
fully occupied, one oi other of these would furtively swing 
himself in mid air over the Custom-house cuttei, by means 
of a line pendant fiom her rigging, like a young spirit of 
the storm Presently, a sixth hand brought down two 
little water casks , presently afterwards a tiuck came and 
deliveied a hamper I w’^as now undei an obligation to 
consider that the cutter was going on a cruise, and to 
wondei wheie she was going, and when she was going, 
and why she was going, and at what date she might be 
expected back, and who commanded her*!^ With these 
pressing questions I was fully occupied when the Packet, 
making ready to go acioss, and blowing off her spare steam, 
roared, Look at me ^ ” 

It became a positive duty to look at the Packet pieparing 
to go across , aboard of which, the people newly come down 
by the railroad were hurrying in a gieat fluster The crew 
had got their tarry overalls on — and one knew^ what that 
meant — not to mention the white basins, langed in neat 
little piles of a dozen each, behind the door of the aftei- 
cabin One lady as I looked, one resigning and far seeing 
woman, took hei basin fiom the store of ciockery, as she 
might have taken a refreshment-ticket, laid heiself down on 
deck with that utensil at hei eai, muffled her feet in one 
shawl, solemnly covered her countenance aftei the antique 
manner with another, and on the completion of these pie- 
parations appeared by the strength of her volition to become 
msensible The mail-bags (0 that I myself had the sea legs 
of a mail-bag t) were tumbled aboard , the Packet left off 
roaiing, warped out, and made at the white line upon the 
bar One dip, one loll, one bieak of the sea ovei her bows, 
and Mooie’s Almanack or the sage Eaphael could not have 
told me more of the state of things aboard, than I knew 
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The famous chapter was all but begun now, and would 
have been quite begun, but foi the wind It was blowing 
stiffly from the east, and it rumbled in the chimney and 
shook the house That was not much , but, looking out 
into the wind’s giey eye for inspiration, I laid down my pen 
again to make the remark to myself, how emphatically 
everything by the sea deelaies that it has a gieat concern 
in the state of the wind The trees blown all one way, 
the defences of the harbour i eared highest and strongest 
against the raging point , the shingle flung up on the beach 
from the same direction, the number of airows pointed 
at the common enemy , the sea tumbling in and rushing 
towaids them as if it were inflamed by the sight This 
put it in my head that I really ought to go out and take 
a walk in the wind , so I gave up the magnificent chapter 
for that day, entirely persuading myself that I was under 
a moral obligation to have a blow 
I had a good one, and that on the high road — the very 
high road — on the top of the cliffs, where I met the stage 
coach with all the outsides holding then hats on and them 
selves too, and overtook a flock of sheep with the wool 
about their necks blown into such great luffs that they 
looked like fleecy owls The wind played upon the light 
house as if it were a gieat whistle, the spray was driven 
ovei the sea in a cloud of haze, the ships rolled and pitched 
heavily, and at intervals long slants and flaws of hght mado 
mountain steeps of communication between the ocean and 
the sky A walk of ten miles brought me to a seaside town 
without a cliff, which, like the town I had come from, was 
out of the season too Half of the houses were shut up , 
half of the other half were to let , the town might have 
done as much business as it was doing then, if it had been 
at the bottom of the sea Nobody seemed to flouiish save 
the attorney, his clerk’s pen was going in the bow window 
of his wooden house, his brass doorplate alone was free 
from salt, and had been pohshed up that morning On the 
beach, among the rough luggers and capstans, gioups of 
storm-beaten boatmen, like a sort of maime monsters, 
watched undei the lee of those objects, or stood leaning 
forward agamst the wind, looking out through battered 
spy glasses The parlour bell m the Admiral Benbow had 
grown so flat with being out of the season, that neither 
could I hear it ring when I pulled the handle for lunch, nor 
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could the young woman in black stockings and stiong shoes, 
who acted as waitei out of the season, until it had been 
tinkled thiee times 

Admiral Benbow’s cheese was out of the season, but his 
home-made bread was good, and his beer was peifect 
Deluded by some earliei spring day which had been warm 
and sunny, the Admiial had cleaied the firing out of his 
pailoui stove, and had put some flowerpots in — wdiich was 
amiable and hopeful m the Admiral, but not judicious the 
loom being, at that present visiting, tiaiiscendantly cold 
I theiefoie took the liberty of peeping out across a little 
stone passage into the Admiral s kitchen, and, seeing a high 
settle with its back towards me drawm out in front of the 
Admiral’s kitchen fiie, I strolled in, bread and cheese in 
hand, munching and looking about One landsman and 
two boatmen weie seated on the settle, smoking pipes 
and drinking beer out of thick pmt crockeiy mugs— mugs 
peculiar to such places, with parti coloured rings round 
them, and ornaments between the iings like frayed out 
loots The landsman was relating his expenence, as yet 
only thiee nights old, of a fearful running down ease in the 
Channel, and therein presented to my imagination a sound 
of music that it will not soon foiget 

‘^At that identical moment of time,” said he (he was 
a prosy man by nature, who rose with his subject), ‘Hhe 
night being light and calm, but wuth a grey mist upon the 
water that didn’t seem to spread for more than two or three 
mile, I was walking up and down the wooden causeway 
next the piei, off wheie it happened, along with a friend 
of mine, which his name is Mr Clockei Mi Clocker is 
a grocer ovei yonder ” (From the direction in which he 
pointed the bowl of his pipe, I might have judged Mr Clocker 
to be a merman, established m the grocery trade in five-and- 
twenty fathoms of water) “We were smoking our pipes, 
and walking up and down the causeway, talking of one 
thing and talking of another We were quite alone theie, 
except that a few hovelleis” (the Kentish name for ’long- 
shore boatmen like his companions) “were hanging about 
then lugs, w’-aiting while the tide made, as hovellers will ” 
(One of the two boatmen, thoughtfully regarding me, shut 
up one eye , this I understood to mean fiist, that he took 
me into the conversation secondly, that he confirmed the 
proposition thirdly, that he announced himself as a hoveller ) 
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“All of a sudden Mr Clockei and me stood rooted to the 
spot, by healing a sound come through the stillness, right 
over the sea, like a great sorrowful flute or Mohan harp We 
didn’t in the lea^t know what it was, and judge of our 
surpiise when we saw the hovellers, to a man, leap into the 
boats and teai ab^ut to hoist sail and get olf, as if they had 
every one of ’em gone, in a moment, raving mad ^ But 
they knew it was the ciy of distiess from the sinking 
emigiant ship ” 

When I got back to my watering place out of the season, 
and had done my twenty miles in good style, I found that 
the celebiated Black Mesmeiist intended favouring the public 
that e\enmg in the Hall of the Muses, which he had engaged 
toi the puipose After a good dinner, seated by the file m 
an easy chan, I began to wavei in a design I had formed of 
waiting on the Black Mesmerist, and to incline towards the 
expediency of lemaining wheie I was Indeed a point of 
gallantly was involved in my doing so, inasmuch as I had 
not left Fiance alone, but had come fiom the piisons of 
St Pelagie with my distinguished and unfoitunate fiiend 
Madame Roland (in two volumes which I bought foi two 
francs each, at the book stall in the Place de la Concoide, 
Pans, at the coiner of the Rue Royale) Deciding to pass 
the evening tete k-tete with Madame Roland, I deiived, as 
I always do, great pleasure from that spiritual woman’s 
society, and the charms of her brave soul and engaging 
conversation I must confess that if she had only some 
more faults, only a few more passionate failings of any kind, 
I might love her better , but I am content to believe that 
the deficiency is in me, and not in her We spent some 
sadly interesting hours together on this occasion, and she 
told me again of her cruel discharge fiom the Abbaye, and 
of her being re arrested before her free feet had sprung 
lightly up half-a dozen steps of her own staircase, and 
carried off to the prison which she only left for the 
giullotine 

Madame Roland and I took leave of one another before 
midnight, and I went to bed full of vast intentions for next 
day, in connexion with the unparalleled chapter To hear 
the foreign mail-steamers coming m at dawn of day, and to 
know that I was not aboard or obliged to get up, was very 
comfortable , so I rose for the chapter in great force 

I had advanced so far as to sit down at my wmdow agam 
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on my second morning, and to wiite the first half Ime of the 
chapter and strike it out, not liking it, when my conscience 
reproached me with not having surveyed the watering place 
out of the season, after all, yesteiday, but with having gone 
straight out of it at the rate of four miles and a half an 
houi Obviously the best amends that I could make toi 
this lemissness was to go and look at it without anothei 
moment’s delay So — altogethei as a matter of duty — 
I gave up the magnificent chaptei foi anothei day, and 
sauntered out with my hands in my pockets 

All the houses and lodgings ever let to visitois weie to 
let that moining It seemed to have snowed bills with To 
Let upon them This put me upon thinking what the 
owneis of all those apartments did, out of the season , how 
they employed then time, and occupied then minds They 
could not be always going to the Methodist chapels, of which 
I passed one eveiy othei minute They must have some 
othei recreation Whether they pretended to take one 
another’s lodgings, and opened one anothei ’s tea caddies in 
fun *5* Whether they cut slices off their ovn beef and 
mutton, and made believe that it belonged to somebody 
else Whethei they played little dramas of life, as childien 
do, and said, I ought to come and look at your apaitments, 
and you ought to ask two guineas a-week too much, anti 
then I ought to say I must have the lest of the day to think 
of it, and then you ought to say that another lady and 
gentleman with no children m family had made an offei 
very close to youi own teims, and you had passed youi 
woid to give them a positive answei in half an houi, and 
indeed weie just going to take the bill down when you 
heard the knock, and then I ought to take them you 
know ” Twenty such speculations engaged my thoughts 
Then, aftei passing, still clinging to the walls, defaced lags 
of the bills of last yeai’s Cncus, I came to a back field neai 
a timber yard wheie the Circus itself had been, and wheie 
there was yet a soit of monkish tonsure on the glass, indi- 
cating the spot wheie the young lady had gone lound upon 
her pet steed Firefly in her daring flight Turning into the 
town again, I came among the shops, and they were em- 
phatically out of the season The chemist had no boxes of 
gingei-beei powders, no beautifying sea side soaps and 
washes, no attractive scents , nothing but his gieat goggle 
eyed led bottles, looking as if the winds of wintei and the 
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diift of the salt sea had inflamed them The gioceis’ hot 
pickles, Haivey’s Sauce, Doctor Kitchenei’s Zest, Anchovy 
Paste, Dundee Maimalade, and the whole stock of luxurious 
helps to appetite, weie hybeinatmg somewheie undeiground 
The china shop had no tiifles fiom anywheie The Bazaai 
had given in altogethei, and piesented a notice on the 
shutteis that this establishment would re open at Whitsun 
tide, and that the propiietoi in the meantime might be 
heaid of at Wild Lodge, East Cliff At the Sea-bathing 
Establishment, a low of neat little wooden houses seven oi 
eight feet high, I saw the piopiietoi in bed in the shower- 
bath As to the bathing machines, they weie (how they got 
theie IS not for me to say) at the top of a hill at least a mile 
and a half off The libiaiy, which I had nevei seen other- 
wise than wide open, was tight shut , and two peevish bald 
old gentlemen seemed to be heimetically sealed up inside, 
eternally reading the papei That wondeiful mysteiy, the 
music shop, earned it off as usual (except that it had moie 
cabinet pianos in stock), as if season or no season were all 
one to it It made the same piodigious display of blight 
biazen wind instiuments, hoi iibly twisted, worth, as I should 
conceive, some thousands of pounds, and which it is utteily 
impossible that anybody in any season can ever play oi want 
to play It had five tiiangles in the window, six pans of 
castanets, and thiee harjis , likewise every polka with a 
colouied frontispiece that ever was published , from the 
oiiginal one wheie a smooth male and female Pole of high 
rank are commg at the obseivei with their arms a-kimbo, 
to the Eatcatchei’s Daughtei Astonishing establishment, 
amazing enigma ^ Three othei shops were pretty much out 
of the season, what they weie used to be in it Piist, the 
shop wheie they sell the sailois’ watches, which had still 
the old collection of enoimous timekeepeis, apparently 
designed to bieak a fall fiom the masthead with places to 
wind them up, like fiie plugs Secondly, the shop where 
they sell the sailors’ clothing, which displayed the old sou’ 
westeis, and the old oily suits, and the old pea-jackets, and 
the old one sea-chest, with its handles like a pair of rope 
ear lings Thirdly, the unchangeable shop foi the sale of 
liteiatuie that has been left behmd Heie, Di Faustus was 
still going down to very led and yellow perdition, under the 
supeiintendence of three gieen personages of a scaly humoui, 
with excrescential seipents gi owing out of their blade bones 
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Heie, the Golden Dieamei and the Norwood Fortune Tellei 
weie still on sale at sixpence each, with instiuctions foi 
making the dumb cake, and reading destinies in tea cups, 
and with a pictuie of a j'Oung woman with a high waist 
lying on a sofa in an attitude so uncomfortable as almost to 
account for her dreaming at one and the same time of a con 
flagiation, a shipwreck, an eaithquake, a skeleton, a chuich- 
poich, lightning, funeials perfoimed, and a joung man in 
a bright blue coat and canaiy pantaloons Heie, weie Little 
Wai biers and Fairburn’s Comic Songsters Heie, too, were 
ballads on the old ballad paper and in the old confusion of 
i with an old man in a cocked hat, and an aim chan, 
foi the illustration to Will Watch the bold Smugglei , and 
the Friar of Oiders Giey, lepiesented by a little gnl in 
a hoop, with a ship in the distance All these as of yoie 
when they weie infinite delights to me ^ 

It took me so long fully to relish these many enjoyments, 
that I had not moie than an hour before bedtime to devote 
to Madame Eoland We got on admiiably together on the 
subject of her convent education, and I rose next morning 
with the full conviction that the day foi the great chaptei 
was at last ai lived 

It had fallen calm, however, m the night, and as I sat at 
breakfast I blushed to remember that I had not yet been on 
the Downs I a walker, and not yet on the Downs ^ Eeally, 
on so quiet and blight a morning this must be set light 
As an essential part of the Whole Duty of Man, theiefore, 
I left the chaptei to itself — for the piesent— and went on 
the Downs They weie wondeifully gieen and beautiful, 
and gave me a good deal to do When I had done with the 
flee air and the view, I had to go down into the valley and 
look after the hops (w^hich I know nothing about), and to be 
equally solicitous as to the cheiiy oichards Then I took it 
on myself to cross examine a tiampmg family in black 
(mother alleged, I have no doubt by lieiself in person, to 
have died last week), and to accompany eighteenpence, which 
produced a great effect, with moral admonitions which pro 
duced none at all Finally, it was late in the afternoon 
before I got back to the unprecedented chapter, and then 
I determined that it W'^as out of the season, as the place was, 
and put it away 

I w^ent at night to the benefit of Mrs B Wedgington at 
the Theatre, who had placaided the town with the admoni 
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tion, “ Don’t forget it ^ ” I made the house, according to 
my calculation, four and nmepence to begin with, and it 
may ha^e warmed up, in the couise of the evening, to half 
a sovereign Theie was nothing to offend any one, — the 
good Mr Baines of Leeds excepted Mrs B Wedgmgton 
sang to a giand piano Mr B Wedgmgton did the like, 
and also took off his coat, tucked up his trousers, and danced 
in clogs Master B Wedgmgton, aged ten months, was 
nuised by a shivering young person in the boxes, and the 
eye of Mis B Wedgmgton wandered that way more than 
once Peace be with all the Wedgingtons from A to Z 
May they find themselves in the Season somewhere I 
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I AM not used to writing for punt What working-man, 
that never labours less (some Mondays, and Christmas Time 
and Easter Time excepted) than twelve or fouiteen hours 
a day, is ^ But I have been asked to put down, plain, what 
I have got to say , and so I take pen and ink, and do it to 
the best of my power, hoping defects will find excuse 

I was boin nigh London, but have worked in a shop at 
Birmingham (what you would call Manufactoiies, we call 
Shops) almost ever since I was out of my time I served 
my apprenticeship at Deptford, nigh wheie I was born, and 
I am a smith by trade My name is John I have been 
called ^‘Old John” evei since I was nineteen }eai of age, on 
account of not having much hair I am fifty six year of age 
at the present time, and I don’t find myself with more hair, 
nor yet with less, to signify, than at nineteen yeai of age 
afoiesaid 

I have been mariied five and thirty year, come next Apiil 
I was man led on All Fools* Day Let them laugh that win 
I won a good wife that day, and it was as sensible a day to 
me as ever I had 

We have had a mattei of ten children, six whereof are 
living My eldest son is engmeei in the Italian steam 
packet “ Mezzo Giorno, plying between Maiseilles and Naples, 
and calling at Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia ” He 
was % good wwkman He invented a many useful little 
things that brought him in — nothing I have tw’-o sons 
doing well at Sydney, New South Wales— single, when last 
heard fiom One of my sons (James) went wild and foi 
a soldiei, w^here he was shot in India, living six weeks in 
hospital with a musket ball lodged in his shoulder blade, 
which he wrote with his own hand He was the best 
looking One of my tw^o daughters (Mary) is comfortable 
in her circumstances, but water on the chest The other 
(Charlotte), her husband lun away fiom her in the basest 
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mannei, and she and her thiee childien live with us The 
youngest, six yeai old, has a turn for mechanics 
I am not a Chartist, and I nevei was I don’t mean to 
say but what I see a good many public points to complain 
of, still I don’t think that’s the way to set them light If 
I did think so, I should be a Chaitist But I dont think 
so, and I am not a Chartist I lead the paper, and heai 
discussion, at what we call “a pailoui,” in Biimmgham, 
and I know many good men and woikmen who aie 
Chartists Note Not Physical force 
It won’t he took as boastful in me, if I make the lemaik 
(for I can’t put down what I have got to say, without putting 
that down befoie going any fuithei), that I have always been 
of an ingenious turn I once got twenty pound by a screw, 
and it s m use now I have been twenty year, off and on, 
completing an Invention and peifecting it I perfected of 
it, last Christmas Eve at ten o’clock at night Me and my 
wife stood and let some teais fall over the Model, when it 
was done and I brought her in to take a look at it 
A friend of mine, by the name of William Butcher, is 
a Chaitist Moderate He is a good speaker He is very 
animated I have often heard him deliver that what is, at 
every turn, in the way of us woiking men, is, that too many 
places have been made, in the course of time, to provide for 
people that nevei ought to have been provided for , and that 
Ave have to obey foims and to pay fees to support those 
places when we shouldn’t ought Tiue,” (delivers William 
Butcher), ^ all the public has to do this, but it falls heaviest 
on the woi king-man, because he has least to spare , and 
likewise because impediments shouldn’t be put in his way, 
when he wants lediess of wrong oi fuitheiance of right” 
Note I have wrote down those words from William 
Butchei’s own mouth W B delivering them fresh for 
the afoiesaid puipose 

Now, to my Model again Theie it was, peifected of, on 
Chiistmas Eve, gone nigh a year, at ten o’clock at night 
All the money I could spare I had laid out upon the 
Model , and when times Avas bad, or my daughter Charlotte’s 
children sickly, oi both, it had stood still, months at a spell 
I had pulled it to pieces, and made it over again with 
improvements, I don’t know how often Theie it stood, at 
last, a peifected Model as afoiesaid 
William Butchei and me had a long talk, Chiistmas Day, 
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respecting of the Model William is \eiy sensible But 
sometimes cianky William said, “What will 5011 do 'SMth 
it, John ^ I said, “ Patent it ” William said, “ How patent 
it, John 9 ’’ I said, “ By taking out a Patent ” William 
then deliveied that the law of Patent \sas a ciiiel "NMong 
William said, “John, if you make ;yoiu imention public, 
before you get a Patent, any one may 10b you of the fiuits 
of youi hard woik You aie put in a cleft stick, John 
Eithei you must diive a bargain yeiy much against yourself, 
by getting a party to come forward befoiehand with the 
great expenses of the Patent , or, you must be put about, 
from post to pillai, among so many paities, trying to make 
a better bargain for yourself, and showing youi invention, 
that your invention will be took fiom you ovei youi head ” 
I said, “William Butchei, aie you cranky‘s You aie some 
times cianky” William said, “No, John, I tell you the 
tiuth , ” which he then deliveied moie at length I said to 
W B I would Patent the invention ni’vself 

My wife’s biothei, Geoige Buiy of West Brom\Mch (his 
wife unfoitunately took to dunking, made away with e\eiy- 
thing, and seventeen times committed to Birmingham Jail 
befoie happy lelease in every point of view), left my vife, 
his sister, when he died, a legacy of one bundled and 
twenty eight pound ten, Bank of England Stocks Me and 
my wife nevei bioke into that money yet Note We 
might come to be old and past our woik We now agieed 
to Patent the invention We said we vould make a hole 
in it — I mean in the aforesaid money — and Patent the 
invention William Butcher wiote me a lettei to Thomas 
Joy, in London T J is a caipentei, six foot foui in height, 
and plays quoits well He lives in Chelsea, London, by the 
chuich I got leave fiom the shop, to be took on again 
when I come back I am a good workman Not a Tee- 
totallei , but nevei diunk When the Christmas holidays 
weie over, I went up to London by the Paihamentary Tram, 
and hiied a lodging foi a week with Thomas Joy He is 
married He has one son gone to sea 

Thomas Joy delivered (from a book he had) that the fiist 
step to be took, in Patenting the invention, was to piepaie 
a petition unto Queen Victoiia William Butcher had de- 
livered similai, and drawn it up Note William is a leady 
wiitei A declaration befoie a Mastei m Chanceiy was to 
be added to it That, we hkewise drew up After a deal of 
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trouble I found out a Mastei, in Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, nigh Temple Bar, wheie I made the declaia- 
tion, and paid eighteen pence I was told to take the 
declaiation and petition to the Home Office, in Whitehall, 
where I left it to be signed by the Home Secietary (after 
I had found the office out), and wheie I paid two pound, 
two, and sixpence In six days he signed it, and I was told 
to take it to the Attorney-Geneial’s chambers, and leave it 
theie foi a lepoit I did so, and paid foui pound, foui 
Mote Mobody all thiough, ever thankful for their money, 
but all uncivil 

My lodging at Thomas Joy’s was now hired for another 
week, wheieof fi\e days were gone The Attorney Geneial 
made what they called a Eepoit of course (my invention 
being, as William Butcher had deliveied before starting, un 
opposed), and I was sent back with it to the Home Office 
They made a Copy of it, which was called a Warrant For 
this wairant, I paid seven pound, thirteen, and six It was 
sent to the Queen, to sign The Queen sent it back, signed 
The Home Secretary signed it again The gentleman throwed 
it at me when I called, and said, Now take it to the Patent 
Office in Lincoln’s Inn ” I was then in my thud week at 
Thomas Joy’s, living very sparing, on account of fees 
I found myself losing heart 

At the Patent Office in Lincoln’s Inn, they made a draft 
of the Queen’s bill,” of my invention, and a “docket of 
the bill ” I paid five pound ten, and six, foi this They 

engrossed two copies of the bill , one for the Signet Office, 
and one for the Pi ivy Seal Office ” I paid one pound, seven, 
and SIX, for this Stamp duty over and above, three pound 
The Engrossing Clerk of the same office engrossed the 
Queen’s bill for signatuie I paid him one pound, one 
Stamp duty, again, one pound, ten I was next to take the 
Queen’s bill to the Attoiney-Geneial again, and get it signed 
again I took it, and paid five pound more I fetched it 
away, and took it to the Home Secretary again He sent 
it to the Queen again She signed it again I paid seven 
pound, thirteen, and six, moie, for this I had been ovei 
a month at Thomas Joy’s I was quite wore out, patience 
and pocket 

Thomas J oy delivered all this, as it went on, to William 
Butcher William Butcher delivered it again to three 
Birmingham Pailouis, from which it got to aU the othei 
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Pailouis, and was took, as I have been told since, light 
through all the shops in the I^orth of England JSfote 
William Butcher delivered, at his Parlour, in a speech, that 
it was a Patent way of making Chartists 

But I hadn't nigh done yet The Queen’s bill was to be 
took to the Signet Office in Someiset House, Stiand — 
where the stamp shop is The Cleik of the Signet made 
“a Signet bill for the Loid Keeper of the Privy Seal” 
I paid him foui pound, seven The Clerk of the Loid 
Keeper of the Privy Seal made “ a Privy Seal bill foi the 
Lord Chancelloi ” I paid him four pound, tv o The Privy 
Seal bill was handed ovei to the Clerk of the Patents, vho 
engrossed the aforesaid I paid him five pound, seventeen, 
and eight , at the same time, I paid Stamp duty for the 
Patent, in one lump, thirty pound I next paid for “ boxes 
for the Patent,” nme and sixpence Note Thomas Jov 
would have made the same at a profit for eighteen pence 
I next paid “ fees to the Deputy, the Lord Chancelloi s 
Piiisebearei,” two pound, two I next paid ^‘fees to the 
Clerk of the Hanaper,” seven pound, thirteen I next paid 
fees to the Deputv Cleik ot the Hanaper,” ten shillings 
I next paid, to the Lord Chancellor again, one pound, eleven, 
and SIX Last of all, I paid “fees to the Deputy Sealer, and 
Deputy Chaff wax,” ten shillings and sixpence I had lodged 
at Thomas Joy’s over six weeks, and the unopposed Patent 
for my invention, for England only, had cost me ninety six 
pound, seven, and eightpence If I had taken it out for the 
United Kingdom, it would have cost me more than three 
hundred pound 

Now, teaching had not come up but veiy limited when 
I was young So much the 'worse for me, you’ll say I say 
the same William Butcher is twenty year younger than 
me He knows a hundred year more If William Butcher 
had wanted to Patent an invention, he might have been 
sharper than myself when hustled backwaids and forwards 
among all those offices, though I doubt if so patient Note 
William being sometimes cranky, and consider porters, 
messengers, and clerks 

Thereby I say nothing of my being tired of my life, while 
I was Patenting my invention But I put this Is it 
reasonable to make a man feel as if, in inventing an in 
genious improvement meant to do good, he had done some- 
thing wrong ? How else can a man feel, when he is met 
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by such difficulties at eveiy tnin’ All mventois taking 
out a Patent must feel so And look at the exi>ense How 
hard on me, and how hard on the countiy if theie’s any 
meiit in me (and niy invention is took up now, I am 
thankful to say, and doing well), to put me to all that 
expense before I can move a finger I Make the addition 
youiself, and it’ll come to ninety six pound, seven, and 
eightpence No more, and no less 
What can I say against William Butcher, about places 
Look at the Home Secietaiy, the Attorney General, the 
Patent Office, the Engiossmg Cleik the Lord Chancellor, 
the Pi ivy Seal, the Clerk of the Patents, the Loid Chan 
celloi’s Puisebearei, the Cleik of the Hanapei, the Deputy 
Clerk of the Hanapei, the Deputy Sealei, and the Deputy 
Chaff-wax No man in England could get a Patent foi an 
Indian lubbei band, or an iron hoop, without feeing all of 
them Some of them, over and over again I went through 
thiity five stages I began with the Queen upon the Thione 
I ended with the Deputy Chaff wax Note I should like 
to see the Deputy Chaff-wax Is it a man, oi what is it ^ 
What I had to tell, I have told I have wiote it down 
I hope it’s plain Not so much m the handwriting (though 
nothing to boast of theie), as in the sense of it I will 
now conclude with Thomas Joy Thomas said to me, when 
we parted, John, if the laws of this country weie as honest 
as they ought to be, you would have come to London — 
legisteied an exact description and di awing of youi in 
vention — paid half-a-ciown oi so foi doing of it — and theiein 
and theieby have got your Patent ” 

My opinion is the same as Thomas Joy Fuither In 
William Butchei’s deliveimg ^Hhat the whole gang of 
Hanapers and Chaff axes must be done away with, and that 
England has been chaffed and waxed sufficient ” I agree 
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To come to the point at once, I beg to say that I have 
not the least belief in the Noble Savage I consider him 
a prodigious nuisance, and an enormous superstition His 
calling rum fire-water, and me a pale face, wholly fail to 
leconcile me to him I don’t caie what he calls me I call 
him a savage, and I call a savage a something highly de- 
siiable to be civilised oif the face of the earth I think 
a meie gent (which I take to be the low^est foim of civilisa 
tion) bettei than a howling, whistling, clucking, stamping, 
jumping, teaiing savage It is all one to me, whethei he 
sticks a fish bone through his visage, oi bits of trees thiough 
the lobes of his ears, or bird s feathers in his head , whethei 
he flattens his hair lietween two boards, or spieads his nose 
over the breadth of his face, oi drags his lower lip down by 
gieat weights, or blackens his teeth, or knocks them out, or 
paints one cheek red and the other blue, or tattoos himself, 
01 oils himself, oi rubs his body with fat, oi crimps it with 
knives Yielding to whichsoevei of these agieeable eccen- 
tricities, he IS a savage— Cl uel, false, thievish, murdeious, 
addicted more oi less to giease, entiails, and beastly cus- 
toms , a wild animal with the questionable gift of boasting , 
a conceited, tiiesome, bloodthiisty, monotonous humbug 

Yet it is extraordinary to obseive how some people will 
talk about him, as they talk about the good old times , how 
they will regret his disappearance, in the course of this 
woild’s development, from such and such lands wheie his 
absence is a blessed relief and an indispensable preparation 
foi the sowing of the very fiist seeds of any influence that 
can exalt humanity , how, even with the evidence of him- 
self befoie them, they will either be deteimined to believe, 
or will sufiei themselves to be iiersuaded into believing 
that he is something which their five senses tell them hi 
IS not 

Theie was Mr Cathn, some few years ago, wuth 
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Ojibbeway Indians Mi Catlin was an eneigetic, earnest 
man, who had lived among moie tubes of Indians than 
I need reckon up heie, and who had wiitten a pictuiesque 
and glowing book about them With his party of Indians 
squatting and spitting on the table befoie him, oi dancing 
their miserable jigs after their own dreary mannei, he 
called, in all good faith, upon his civilised audience to take 
notice of their symmetry and giace, then perfect limbs, and 
the exquisite expression of their pantomime , and his 
civilised audience, in all good faith, complied and admiied 
Wheieas, as mere animals, they were wi etched cieatuies, 
very low m the scale and veiy pooily formed , and as men 
and women possessing any power of tiuthful dramatic ex 
pression by means of action, they weie no better than the 
chorus at an Italian Opeia in England — and would have 
been woise if such a thing were possible 

Mine aie no new views of the noble savage The greatest 
writeis on natural histoiy found him out long ago Buffon 
knew what he was, and showed why he is the sulky tyrant 
that he is to his women, and how it happens (Heaven be 
praised f) that his lace is spaie in numbers For evidence of 
the quality of his moral nature, pass himself foi a moment 
and refer to his ‘^faithful dog” Has he ever improved 
a dog, or attached a dog, since his nobility fiist lan wild in 
woods, and was brought down (at a veiy long shot) by 
Pope Or does the animal that is the friend of man always 
degenerate in his low society 

It IS not the miserable nature of the noble savage that is 
the new thing, it is the whimpering over him wuth maudlin 
admiration, and the affecting to regret him, and the drawing 
of any comparison of advantage between the blemishes of 
civilisation and the tenor of his swinish life There may 
have been a change now and then m those diseased absiu 
dities, but there is none in him 

Think of the Bushmen Think of the two men and the 
two women who have been exhibited about England for 
some yeais Aie the majoiity of persons — ^^vho remember 
the horrid little leader of that party in his festering bundle 
of hides, with his filth and his antipathy to water, and his 
straddled legs, and his odious eyes shaded by his brutal 
hand, and his ciy of Qu u u u aaa * ” (Bosjesman for some- 
thing desperately insulting, I have no doubt) — conscious of 
an affectionate yearmng towards that noble savage, or is it 
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idiosynciatic in me to abhor, detest, abominate, and abjiiie 
him*^ I have no leseive on this subject, and will fiankly 
state that, setting aside that stage of the entertainment 
when he countei felted the death of some cieatuie he had 
shot, by laying his head on his hand and shaking his left 
leg — at which time I think it would have been justifiable 
homicide to slay him — I have nevei seen that group 
sleeping, smoking, and expectoiating round their biaziei, 
but I have sincerely desiied that something might happen 
to the charcoal smouldering theiein, which would cause 
the immediate suffocation of the w^hole of the noble 
strangeis 

There is at piesent a paity of Zulu Katfiis exhibiting 
at the St Geoige’s Galleiy, Hyde Paik Cornei, London 
These noble savages aie lepiesented in a most agieeable 
niannei , they aie seen in an elegant theatie, fitted with 
appropriate sceneiy of gieat beauty, and they are described 
111 a very sensible and unpietending lecture, deliveied with 
a modesty which is quite a pattern to all similar exponents 
Though extiemely ugly, they are much better shaped than 
such of then predecessois as I have lefeiied to , and they 
aie lather picturesque to the eye, though far from odori 
feious to the nose What a visitoi left to his own intei 
pietings and imaginings might suppose these noblemen to 
be about, when they give vent to that pantomimic expiession 
which IS quite settled to be the natural gift of the noble 
savage, I cannot possibly conceive, for it is so much too 
luminous for my peisonal civilisation that it conveys no 
idea to my mind beyond a general stamping, ramping, and 
raving, remarkable (as everything in savage life is) for its 
due uniformity But let us — with the interpieters assist- 
ance, of which I foi one stand so much in need see what 
the noble savage does in Zulu Kaffiiland 

The noble savage sets a king to leign ovei him, to whom 
he submits his life and limbs without a murmur or question, 
and whose whole life is passed chin deep in a lake of blood , 
but who, after killing incessantly, is in his turn killed by his 
relations and fi lends, the moment a grey hair appears on 
his head All the noble savage’s wars wuth his fellow 
savages (and he takes no pleasuie in anything else) aie 
wars of extermination — which is the best thing I know of 
him, and the most comfoi table to my mind w’^hen I look at 
him He has no moial feelings of any kind, soit, or 
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description, and his ‘‘mission” may be summed up as 
simply diabolical 

The ceremonies with which he faintly diversifies his life 
aie, of course, of a kmdied nature If he wants a wife he 
appears befoie the kennel of the gentleman whom he has 
selected for his fathei in law, attended by a party of male 
friends of a very strong fiavoui, who scieech and whistle 
and stamp an offer of so many cows for the young lady’s 
hand The chosen father in law — also supported by a high- 
flavoured party of male fiiends — scieeches, whistles, and 
yells (being seated on the ground, he can’t stamp) that there 
nevei was such a daughtei in the market as his daughter, 
and that he must have six moie cows The sonin-law and 
his select circle of backeis scieech, whistle, stamp, and yell 
in leply, that they will give three moie cows The father 
inlaw (an old deluder, overpaid at the beginning) accepts 
foul, and rises to bind the baigain The whole party, the 
young lady included, then falling into epileptic convulsions, 
and scieeching, whistling, stamping, and yelling together— 
and nobody taking any notice of the }oung lady (whose 
charms are not to be thought of without a shudder) — the 
noble savage is considered maiiied, and his fiiends make 
demoniacal leaps at him by way of congratulation 
When the noble savage finds himself a little unwell, and 
mentions the circumstance to his fiiends, it is immediately 
peiceived that he is under the influence of witchcraft 
A learned personage, called an Imyangei oi Witch Doctoi, 
is immediately sent for to Nooker the Umtaigaitie, oi smell 
out the witch The male inhabitants of the kiaal being 
seated on the ground, the learned doctoi, got up like a grizzly 
beai, appears, and administers a dance of a most teriific 
nature, during the exhibition of which remedy he incessantly 
gnashes his teeth, and howls — “ I am the original physician 
to Nookei the Umtaigartie Yow yow yow ^ No connexion 
with any other establishment Till till till» All other 
Umtargarties are feigned Uintargarties, Boroo Boioo ^ but 
I perceive here a genuine and real Umtargartie, Hoosh 
Hoosh Hoosh T in whose blood I, the oiiginal Imyangei 
and Nookerer, Blizzei um Boo ^ will wash these beai ’s claws 
of mine O yow yow yow » ” All this time the learned 
physician is looking out among the attentive faces foi some 
unfortunate man who owes him a cow, or who has given 
him any small offence, or against whom, without offence. 
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he has conceived a spite Him he nevei fails to Nookei 
as the Umtargartie, and he is instantly killed In the 
absence of such an individual, the usual practice is to 
Nooker the quietest and most gentlemanly peison in 
company But the nookeiing is mvaiiably followed on 
the spot by the butcheimg 

Some of the noble savages in whom Mr Catlin was so 
stiongly Intel ested, and the diminution of whose numbeis, 
by rum and smallpox, greatly affected him, had a custom 
not unlike this, though much more appalling and disgusting 
in its odious details 

The women being at w ork in the fields, hoeing the Indian 
corn, and the noble savage being asleep in the shade, the 
chief has sometimes the condescension to come forth, and 
lighten the laboui by looking at it On these occasions, he 
spats himself m his own savage chair, and is attended by his 
shield beaier who holds over his head a shield of cowhide — 
in shape like an immense mussel shell — fearfully and wmndei 
fully, after the manner of a theatrical supernumeiaiy But 
lest the gieat man should foiget his gieatness in the con tern 
plation of the humble woiks of agricultuie, theie suddenly 
lushes in a poet, retained for the purpose, called a Praisei 
This literal y gentleman wears a leopard’s head over Ins 
own, and a diess of tigeis’ tails , he has the appeal ance 
of having come expiess on his hind legs fiom the Zoological 
Gaidens , and he incontinently strikes up the chief’s praises, 
plunging and tearing all the w^hile Theie is a frantic 
w ickedness in this brute’s manner of woiiying the air, and 
gnashing out, 0 what a delightful chief he is ^ 0 what 

a delicious quantity of blood he sheds ^ 0 how’^ majestically 

he laps it up ^ 0 how charmingly cruel he is ^ 0 how he 

teais the flesh of his enemies and crunches the bones ’ 
O how like the tiger and the leopard and the w olf and the 
bear he is ^ 0, row row row low, how fond I am of him ’ ” 

which might tempt the Society of Fiiends to chaige at 
a hand gallop mto the Sw^artz-Kop location and exterminate 
the whole kraal 

When wai is afoot among the noble savages — which is 
always— the chief holds a council to ascertain w^hethei it 
IS the opinion of his biotheis and fi lends in geneial that 
the enemy shall be exterminated On this occasion, aftei 
the peifoimance of an Umsebeuza, or wai song, — which is 
exactly like all the other songs, — the chief makes a speech 
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to his bi others and friends, arranged in single file No 
particular older is obseived duimg the deliveiy of this 
addieos, but eveiy gentleman who finds himself excited by 
the subject, instead of crying ^ Heai, lieai ^ as is the custom 
with us, darts fiom the rank and tramples out the life, oi 
crushes the skull, oi mashes the face, or scoops out the eyes, 
01 breaks the limbs or performs a whulwmd of atrocities 
on the body, of an imaginary enemy Seveial gentlemen 
becoming thus excited at once, and pounding away without 
the least legaid to the oiator, that illustiious person is rather 
in the position of an orator in an lush House of Commons 
But several of these scenes of savage life bear a strong 
generic resemblance to an lush election and I think would 
be extremely well received and understood at Cork 

In all these ceremonies the noble savage holds forth to 
the utmost possible extent about himself, from which (to 
turn him to some civilised account) we may learn, I think, 
that as egotism is one of the most offensive and contemptible 
littlenesses a civilised man can exhibit, so it is really incom- 
patible with the interchange of ideas , inasmuch as if we all 
talked about ourselves we should soon have no listeners, and 
must be all yelling and scieeching at once on our own 
separate accounts making society hideous It is my opinion 
that if we retained in us anything of the noble savage, we 
could not get rid of it too soon But the fact is clearly 
otheiwise Upon the wife and dowry question, substituting 
com for cows, we have assuredly nothing of the Zulu Kaffir 
left The endurance of despotism is one great distinguishing 
maik of a savage always The improving world has quite 
got the better of that too In like manner, Paris is a civilised 
city, and the Theatre Fran9ais a highly civilised theatre , and 
we shall never hear, and never have heard in these later days 
(of course) of the Praiser thete No, no, civilised poets have 
better work to do As to Nookering Umtargarties, there aie 
no pretended Umtargarties in Europe, and no European 
powers to Nooker them , that would be mere spydom, 
subordination, small malice, supeistition, and false pretence 
And as to private Umtargarties, are we not m the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty three, with spiiits rapping at 
our doors * 5 ^ 

To conclude as I began My position is, that if we have 
anything to learn from the Noble Savage, it is what to 
avoid His virtues are a fable , his happiness is a delusion , 
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his nobility, nonsense We ha\e no gieatei justification foi 
being ciuel to the miseiable object, than foi being cruel to 
a William Shakespeare oi an Isaac ISTe'wton , but he 
passes away befoie an immeasuiably bettei and highei 
power than evei lan 'SMld in any eaithly woods, and the 
oriel will be all the bettei when his place knows him 
no more 
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When Don Diego de — I forget his name — the invent oi of 
the last new Flying Machines, pnce so many francs foi 
ladies, so many more for gentlemen — when Don Diego, by 
permission of Deputy Chaff wax and his noble band, shall 
have taken out a Patent for the Queen’s dominions, and 
shall have opened a commodious Warehouse in an airy 
situation , and when all persons of any gentility will keep 
at least a pan of wings, and be seen skimming about in 
every diiection, I shall take a flight to Pans (as I soai 
round the world) in a cheap and independent mannei At 
present, my reliance is on the South Eastern Kailway 
Company, in whose Express Tram here I sit, at eight of 
the clock on a very hot morning, undei the very hot roof 
of the Terminus at London Bridge, in danger of being 
^‘forced” like a cucumber oi a melon, or a pineapple 
And talking of pineapples, I suppose there nevei weie so 
many pine apples in a Train as there appear to be in this 
Tiam 

Whew^ The hot-house air is faint with pineapples 
Every French citizen or citizeness is carrying pineapples 
home The compact little Enchantress in the corner of my 
carnage (French actress, to whom I yielded up my heart 
under the auspices of that brave child, ‘^Meat chell,” at 
the St James’s Theatre the night before last) has a pine 
apple in hei lap Compact Enchantress’s friend, confidante, 
mothei, mysteiy, Heaven knows what, has two pine apples 
in hei lap, and a bundle of them under the seat Tobacco- 
smoky Frenchman m Algeime wrapper, with peaked hood 
behind, who might be AbdelKader dyed riflegreen, and 
who seems to be dressed entiiely m dirt and braid, caines 
pineapples in a covered basket Tall, grave, melancholy 
Frenchman, with black Vandyke beaid, and hair close- 
cropped, with expansive chest to waistcoat, and compressive 
waist to coat saturnine as to his pantaloons, calm as to his 
feminme boots, precious as to his jewellery, smooth and 
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white as to his linen dark eyed, high foieheaded, hawk- 
nosed — got up, one thinks, like Lucifei or Mephistopheles, 
or Zamiel, transformed into a highly genteel Paiisian — has 
the gieen end of a pine apple sticking out of his neat valise 

Whew ^ If I weie to be kept here long, undei this 
foicing frame, I wonder what vould become of me — whether 
I should be foiced into a giant, oi should spiout or blow 
into some other phenomenon ^ Compact Enchantress is not 
ruffled by the heat — she is always composed, always compact 

0 look at her little iibbons, fulls, and edges, at her shawl, 
at her gloves, at her hair, at her bracelets, at her bonnet, at 
everything about her * How is it accomplished*^ What 
does she do to be so neat *? How is it that every trifle she 
wears belongs to her, and cannot choose but be a pait of 
hei And even Mystery, look at her f A model Mysteiy 
IS not young, not pretty, though still of an a\erage candle- 
light passability , but she does such miiacles in hei own 
behalf, that, one of these days, when she dies, they'll be 
amazed to find an old woman in her bed, distantly like hei 
She was an actiess once, I shouldn’t wondei, and had 
a Mystery attendant on herself Perhaps, Compact En- 
chantress will live to be a Mysteiy, and to wait with a shavl 
at the side scenes, and to sit opposite to Mademoiselle in 
railway carnages, and smile and talk subserviently, as 
Mysteiy does now That’s hard to believe* 

Two Englishmen, and now our carriage is full Pirst 
Englishman, in the monied interest — flushed, highly respect- 
able — Stock Exchange, perhaps — City, certainly Faculties 
of second Englishman entirely absoibed m hurry Plunges 
into the cairiage, blind Calls out of window concerning 
his luggage, deaf Suffocates himself under pillows of great- 
coats, foi no reason, and in a demented manner Will 
receive no assurance fiom any poitei whatsoever Is stout 
and hot, and \\ ipes his head, and makes himself hottei by 
breathing so hard Is totally incredulous respecting assurance 
of Collected Guard, that “there’s no hurry” No huiry* 
And a flight to Pans in eleven hours* 

It is aU one to me in this drowsy corner, hurry or no 
hurry Until Don Diego shall send home my wmgs, my 
flight is with the South Eastern Company I can fly with 
the South Eastern, more lazily, at aU events, than in the 
upper air I have but to sit here thinking as idly as 

1 please, and be whisked away I am not accountable to 
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anybody foi the idleness of my thoughts in such an idle 
summei flight, my flight is piovided foi by the South 
Eastern and is no business of mine 

The bell * With all my heait It does not require me to 
do so much as even to flap my wings Something snorts 
for me, something shiieks foi me, something proclaims to 
everything else that it had bettei keep out of my way, — and 
away I go 

Ah ^ The fresh an is pleasant aftei the forcing fiame, 
though it does blow ovei these inteiminable streets, and 
scatter the smoke of this vast wilderness of chimneys 
Here we are — no, I mean theie we were, for it has darted 
fai into the rear — in Beimondsey where the tanners live 
Flash ^ The distant shipping in the Thames is gone 
Whiir * The little streets of new buck and led tile, with 
here and there a flagstaff growing like a tall weed out of the 
seal let beans, and, everywhere, plenty of open sewei and 
ditch for the pi emotion of the public health, have been fired 
off in a volley Whizz ^ Dust heaps, market-gardens, and 
waste grounds Eattle ^ New Cross Station Shock ^ There 
we were at Croydon Bur r i-r ^ The tunnel 

I wondei why it is that when I shut my eyes in a tunnel 
I begin to feel as if I weie going at an Express pace the 
other way I am cleaily going back to London now 
Compact Enchant! ess must have forgotten something, and 
reversed the engine No ^ Aftei long darkness, pale fitful 
streaks of light appear I am still flying on foi Folkestone 
The streaks grow stronger — become continuous — become the 
ghost of day — ^become the living day — became I mean — the 
tunnel is miles and miles away, and here I fly thiough 
sunlight, all among the haivest and the Kentish hops 

There is a dreamy pleasure m this flying I wondei wheie 
it was, and when it was, that we exploded, blew into space 
somehow, a Parliamentaiy Train, with a crowd of heads and 
faces looking at us out of cages, and some hats waving 
Monied Interest says it was at Reigate Station Expounds 
to Mystery how Reigate Station is so many miles from 
London, which Mysteiy again develops to Compact Enchan- 
tress Theie might be neither a Reigate noi a London foi 
me, as I fly away among the Kentish hops and harvest 
What do I care^ 

Bang ^ We have let anothei Station off, and fly away 
regardless Everything is flying The hop gardens turn 
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gracefully towards me, presenting legular avenues of hops m 
rapid flight, then whiil avay So do the pools and rushes, 
haystacks, sheep, clover in full bloom delicious to the sight 
and smell, corn sheaves, cherry orchards, apple orchaids 
reapers, gleaneis, hedges, gates, fields that tapei off into 
little angular corneis, cottages, gaidens, now and then 
a church Bang, bang ^ A double bairelled Station ^ Now 
a wood, now a budge, now a landscape, now a cutting, now 

a Bang^ a single bairelled Station — theie was a cricket- 

match somewhere with two white tents, and then foui flying 
cows, then turnips — now the wiies of the electiic telegraph 
are all alive, and spin, and bluii their edges, and go up and 
down, and make the intervals between each othei most 
iiiegular contracting and expanding in the stiangest 
manner Now we slacken With a sciewing, and a grind 
ing, and a smell of water thiown on ashes, now ve stop ^ 

Demented Travellei, who has been foi tvo or thiee 
minutes watchful, clutches his greatcoats, plunges at the 
door, rattles it, cries eager to embaik on board of 

impossible packets, far inland Collected Guard appeals 

Aie you for Tunbiidge, sii Tunbridge No Pans ” 
‘‘Plenty of time, sir No huriy Five minutes heie, sir, 
for lefieshment ” I am so blest (anticipating Zamiel, by 
half a second) as to piociue a glass of water foi Compact 
Enchantress 

Who would suppose ve had been flying at such a rate, 
and shall take wing again dnectly‘5^ Eefieshment-ioom full, 
platform full, poitei with watering pot delibeiately cooling 
a hot wheel, another poitei with equal delibeiation helping 
the lest of the wheels bountifully to ice cream Monied 
Interest and I re enteiing the carriage first, and being theie 
alone, he intimates to me that the Fiench are “no go” as 
a Nation I ask w^hy He says, that Keign of Terror of 
theiis 'was quite enough I ventuied to inquiie whether he 
remembers anything that preceded said Eeign of Terror 
He says not particularly “Because,” I remark, “the 
harvest that is reaped, has sometimes been sown ” Monied 
Interest repeats, as quite enough for him, that the Fiench 
are revolutionary, — “and always at it” 

Bell Compact Enchantress, helped in by Zamiel (whom 
the stars confound % gives us her chaiming little side-box 
look, and smites me to the core Mysteiy eating sponge- 
cake Pineapple atmospheie faintly tmged with suspicions 
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of slipriy Demented Travellei flits past the carriage, look- 
ing foi it Is blind with agitation, and can’t see it Seems 
singled out by Destiny to be the only unhappy creature in 
the flight, who has any cause to hurry himself Is nearly 
left behind Is seized by Collected Guard aftei the Train is 
in motion, and bundled in Still, has lingering suspicions 
that there must be a boat in the neighbourhood, and will 
look wildly out of window foi it 

Flight resumed Oorn-sheaves, hop gardens, reapeis, 
gleaners, apple oichards, cherry -oichards, Stations single 
and double bai relied, Ashfoid Compact Enchantress (con 
stantly talking to Mysteiy, in an exquisite manner) gives 
a little scream , a sound that seems fo come from high up 
m her piecious little head , from behind hei bright little 
eyebrows Great Heaven, my pine-apple ’ My Angel ^ 
It IS lost ^ ” Mystery is desolated A search made It is 
not lost Zamiel finds it I curse him (flying) in the 
Peisian manner May his face be turned upside down, 
and jackasses sit upon his uncle’s giave ^ 

Now fresher air, now glimpses of unenclosed Dovnland 
with flapping crows flying over it whom we soon outdy, now 
the Sea, now Folkestone at a quartei after ten ^‘Tickets 
ready, gentlemen ^ ” Demented dashes at the door For 
Pans, sii ” No huiry 

Not the least We are diopped slowly down to the Poit, 
and sidle to and fro (the whole Tram) before the insensible 
Koyal George Hotel, for some ten minutes The Eoyal 
George takes no more heed of us than its namesake under 
water at Spithead, or undei eaith at Wmdsoi, does The 
Eoyal Geoige’s clog lies winking and blinking at us, without 
taking the trouble to sit up , and the Eoyal George’s 

wedding party” at the open window (who seem, I must 
say, rathei tired of bliss) don’t bestow a solitary glance 
upon us, flying thus to Pans in eleven hours The fiist 
gentleman in Folkestone is evidently used up, on this 
subject 

Meanwhile, Demented chafes Conceives that every man’s 
hand is against him, and exerting itself to prevent his get- 
ting to Pans Eefuses consolation Eattles door Sees 
smoke on the horizon, and knows” it’s the boat gone 
without him Monied Interest resentfully explains that he 
IS going to Pans too Demented signifies that if Monied 
Interest chooses to be left behind, he dont 
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Eefreshments in the Waiting Eoom, ladies and gentle- 
men No hurry, ladies and gentlemen, for Pans No hurry 
•whatever ^ ” 

Twenty minutes’ pause, by Folkestone clock, for looking 
at Enchantiess while she eats a sandwich, and at Mysteiy 
while she eats of everything there that is eatable, from pork- 
pie, sausage, 3am, and gooseberries, to lumps of sugar All 
this time, theie is a veiy wateifall of lu^age, with a spiay 
of dust, tumbling slantwise from the pier into the steamboat 
All this time. Demented (who has no business with it) 
watches it with starting eyes, fiercely requiring to be shown 
his luggage When it at last concludes the cataract, he 
rushes hotly to refresh — is shouted after, pursued, jostled, 
brought back, pitched into the departing steamer upside 
down, and caught by maimers disgracefully 

A lovely haivest day, a cloudless sky, a tranquil sea The 
piston rods of the engines so regularly coming up from below , 
to look (as well they may) at the blight weather, and so 
regularly almost knocking their iron heads against the cioss 
beam of the skylight, and ne\er doing it ^ Anothei Parisian 
actress is on board, attended by anothei Mystery Compact 
Enchantress greets her sister artist — Oh, the Compact One’s 
pietty teeth ’ — and Mystery greets Mystery My Mystery 
soon ceases to be conversational — is taken pooily, in a woid, 
having lunched too miscellaneously— and goes below The 
remaining Mysteiy then smiles upon the sistei aitists (who, 
I am afraid, wouldn’t gieatly mind stabbing each other), and 
IS upon the whole ravished 

And now I find that all the French people on boaid begin 
to grow, and all the English people to shimk The Fiench 
are nearing home, and shaking off a disadvantage, whereas 
we are shaking it on Zamiel is the same man, and Abd-el- 
Kader is the same man, but each seems to come into posses- 
sion of an indesciibable confidence that departs from us— 
fiom Monied Interest, for instance, and from me Just 
what they gain, we lose Certain British Gents about 
the steersman, intellectually nurtured at home on parody 
of eveiy thing and truth of nothing, become subdued, and 
in a manner forlorn , and when the steersman tells them 
(not exultingly) how he has ‘‘been upon this station^ now 
eight year, and never see the old towm of Bullum yet, one 
of them, with an imbecile leliance on a reed, asks him what 
he considers to be the best hotel m Pans*^ 

R 
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Now, I tread upon French giound, and am greeted by 
the thiee chaimmg woids, Libeity, Equality, Fiateinity, 
painted up (in letteis a little too thin foi then height) on 
the Customhouse \\all — also by the sight of laige cocked 
hats, without which demonstiative head gear nothing of 
a public nature can be done upon this soil All the rabid 
Hotel population of Boulogne howl and shriek outside 
a distant bainer, fi antic to get at us Demented, by some 
unlucky means peculiai to himself, is delivered over to 
their fury, and is presently seen stiuggling in a whirl 
pool of Touters~is somehow understood to be going 
to Pans — IS, with infinite noise, lescued by two cocked 
hats, and bi ought into Customhouse bondage with the 
rest of us 

Heie, I lesign the active duties of life to an eager being, 
of pieternatural sharpness, with a shelving forehead and 
a shabby snuif-colouied coat, who (from the wharf) bi ought 
me down with his eye befoie the boat came into poit He 
darts upon my luggage, on the floor wheie all the luggage is 
strewn like a wreck at the bottom of the great deep , gets 
it pioclaimed and weighed as the property of Monsieur 
a tiaveller unknown , ’’ pays certain fiancs for it, to a certain 
functional y behind a Pigeon Hole, like a pay box at a Theatre 
(the arrangements in general aie on a wholesale scale, half 
militaiy and half theatiieal) , and I suppose I shall find it 
when I come to Pans — he says I shall I know nothing 
about it, except that I pay him his small fee, and pocket the 
ticket he gives me, and sit upon a countei, involved in the 
geneial distraction 

Eailway station Lunch or dinner, ladies and gentlemen 
Plenty of time for Pans Plenty of time ^ ” Laige hall, 
long counter, long strips of dmmg-table, bottles of wine, 
plates of meat, roast chickens, little loaves of bread, basins of 
soup, little caraifes of brandy, cakes, and fruit Comfortably 
restored from these resoiuces, I begin to fly again 

I saw Zamiel (before I took wing) piesented to Compact 
Enchantress and Sister Artist, by an officer in unifoim, with 
a waist like a wasp’s, and pantaloons like two balloons 
They all got into the next carriage togethei, accompanied 
by the two Mysteiies They laughed I am alone in the 
carnage (for I don’t consider Demented anybody) and alone 
in the world 

Fields, windmills, low grounds, pollard trees, windmills. 
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fields, foitifications, Abbeville, soldieiing and diummmg 
I wondei wheie England is, and when I was theie last 
— about two yeais ago, I should say Flying in and out 
among these txenches and batteiies, skimming the clatteiing 
diawbndges, looking down into the stagnant ditches, I become 
a piisoner of state, escaping I am confined with a comiade 
in a fortiess Oui loom is in an uppei stoiy We have tiled 
to get up the chimney, but theie s an non giating acioss it, 
imbedded m the masoniy After months of libour, we ha\e 
woiked the giating loose with the pokei, and can lift it up 
We have also made a hook, and twisted oui lugs and blankets 
into lopes Our plan is, to go up the chimney, hook oui 
lopes to the toj), descend hand ovei hand upon the loof ot 
the guaid house far below, shake the hook loose, watch the 
oiiportunity of the sentmeFs pacing av^ay, hook again, diop 
into the ditch, swum acioss it, cieep into the sheltei of the 
wood The time is come — a wild and stoimy night We 
aie up the chimney, w^e aie on the guardhouse loof, we 
aie swimming in the murky ditch, when lo ^ ^‘Qui vla^^” 
a bugle, the alaim, a crash ^ What is it’ Death’ No, 
Amiens 

More foitifications, moie soldieimg and diumming, moie 
basins of soup, more little loaves of biead, moie bottles of 
wine, more caraffes of biandy, moie time for refieshment 
Eveiythmg good, and eveiythmg leady Bright, unsubstan 
tial-looking, scenic soit of station People waiting Houses, 
unifoims, beaids, moustaches, some sabots, plenty of neat 
women, and a few oldvisaged children Unless it be 
a delusion boin of my giddy flight, the giownup people 
and the children seem to change places in Fiance In 
general, the boys and giils aie little old men and women, 
and the men and women lively boys and girls 

Bugle, shnek, flight resumed Monied Inteiest has come 
into my carriage Says the manner of refreshing is ‘‘not 
bad,” but considers it French Admits gieat dexteiity and 
politeness in the attendants Thinks a decimal cuirency may 
have something to do with their despatch in settling 
accounts, and don’t know but wdiat it’s sensible and con 
venient Adds, howevei, as a general protest, that they’ie 
a 1 evolutionary people — and always at it 

Kamparts, canals, cathedial, iivei, soldieimg and drum 
ming, open countiy, river, eaithenwaie manufactures, Cieil 
Again ten minutes Not even Demented in a huriy Station, 
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a drawing loom with a verandah like a planter’s house 
Monied Interest considers it a band box, and not made to 
last Little round tables in it, at one of which the Sister 
Artists and attendant Mysteiies aie established with Wasp 
and Zamiel, as if they weie going to stay a week 

Anon, with no moie trouble than befoie, I am flying 
again, and lazily wondering as I fly What has the South 
Eastern done with all the hoirible little villages we used to 
pass thiough, in the Diligence^ What have they done with 
all the summer dust, with all the winter mud, with all the 
dreaiy avenues of little tiees, with all the lamshackle post 
yards, with all the beggais (who used to turn out at night 
with bits of lighted candle, to look m at the coach windows), 
with all the long tailed horses who were always biting one 
anothei, with all the big postillions in jack-boots — with all 
the mouldy cafes that we used to stop at, wheie a long 
mildewed table cloth, set forth with jovial bottles of vinegai 
and oil, and with a Siamese ariangement of peppei and 
salt, was never wanting*^ Where aie the grass-grown little 
towns, the wondeiful little market-places all unconscious of 
maikets, the shops that nobody kept, the streets that nobody 
tiod, the chinches that nobody went to, the bells that 
nobody rang, the tumble-down old buildings plasteied with 
many coloured bills that nobody lead‘d Wheie aie the 
two-and twenty weaiy hours of long long day and night 
jouiney, suie to be either insuppoitably hot oi insupportably 
cold Wheie are the pains in my boneb, wheie aie the 
fidgets in my legs, where is the Frenchman with the nightcap 
who never tooidd have the little coupe-window down, and 
who always fell upon me when he went to sleep, and always 
slept all night snoring onions 

A voice breaks in with Pans ^ Heie we aie ^ ” 

I have overflown myself, perhaps, but I can’t believe it. 
I feel as if I were enchant^ or bewitched It is barely 
eight o’clock yet — it is nothing hke half past — when I have 
had my luggage examined at that briskest of Custom houses 
attached to the station, and am rattling ovei the pavement 
in a hackney-cabriolet 

Surely, not the pavement of Pans ^ Yes, I think it is, too 
I don’t know any othei place wheie theie are all these high 
houses, all these haggaid looking wine shops, all these 
bilhaid tables, all these stocking-makers with flat red or 
yellow legs of wood foi signboaid, all these fuel shops with 
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slacks of billets painted outside, and leal billets sawing in 
the gutter, all these dirty coiners of streets, all these cabinet 
pictuies ovei daik doorways repiesenting discieet mations 
nursing babies And yet this moinmg— 111 think of it 
in a warm bath 

Very like a small room that I remember in the Chinese 
baths upon the Boulevaid, certainly, and, though I see it 
through the steam, I think that I might sweai to that 
peculiar hot-linen basket, like a laige wicker houi -glass 
When can it have been that I left home‘s When was it 
that I paid “through to Pans” at London Budge, and 
discharged myself of all lesponsibility, except the pieserva- 
tion of a vouchei luled into three divisions, of which the fiist 
was snipped off at Folkestone, the second aboard the boat, 
and the third taken at my journey’s end It seems to have 
been ages ago Calculation is useless I will go out foi 
a Wtilk 

The crowds in the stieets, the lights in the shops and 
balconies, the elegance, vaiiety, and beauty of then decoia- 
tions, the number of the theatres, the brilliant cafes with 
their windows thrown up high and their vivacious groups at 
little tables on the pavement, the light and ghtter of the 
houses turned as it were inside out, soon convince me that 
it IS no dream , that I am in Pans, howsoever I got heie 
I stroll down to the spaikling Palais Eoyal, up the Rue de 
Eivoli, to the Place Venddme As I glance into a print-shop 
window, Monied Inteiest, my late travelling companion, 
comes upon me, laughing with the highest relish of disdain 
“Heie’s a people he says, pointing to Napoleon in the 
window and Napoleon on the column “ Only one idea all 
ovei Pans ^ A monomania f ” Humph ^ I thiisk I have 
seen Napoleon’s match ^ Theie was a statue, when I came 
away, at Hyde Park Coiner, and another m the City, and 
a piint or tw o in the shops 

I walk up to the Barnere de TEtoile, sufficiently dazed by 
my flight to have a pleasant doubt of the reality of every- 
thing about me , of the lively crowd, the oveihanging trees, 
the performmg dogs, the hobby-horses, the beautiful peispec 
tives of shining lamps the hundied and one enclosuies, 
where the singing is, in gleaming oichestias of azuie and 
gold, and wheie a stai-eyed Houri comes round with a box 
for voluntary offerings So, I pass to my hotel, enchanted , 
sup, enchanted, go to bed, enchanted, pushing back this 
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morning (if it leally weie thifa morning) into the lemotenesb 
of time, blessing the South Eastern Company foi realising 
the Aiabian Nights in these prose days, mui muring, as 
I wing my idle flight into the land of di earns, ^^No hurry, 
ladies and gentlemen, going to Pans in eleven hours It is 
so well done, that theie leally is no huiiy ’ ” 
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We are not by any means devout believers m the old Bow 
Street Police To say the tiuth, ve think there was a vast 
amount of humbug about those worthies Apart from many 
of them being men of very indifferent character, and fai too 
much in the habit of consorting with thieves and the like, 
they never lost a public occasion of jobbing and trading in 
mystery and makmg the most of themselves Continually 
puffed besides by incompetent magistrates anxious to conceal 
their own deficiencies, and hand in glove with the penny- 
alineis of that time, they became a sort of supeistition 
Although as a Pieventive Police they were utteily in- 
effective, and as a Detective Police \%ere very loose and 
unceitain in their operations, they remain with some people 
a superstition to the present day 

On the other hand, the Detective Foice organised since 
the establishment of the existing Police, is so veil chosen 
and trained, proceeds so systematically and quietly, does its 
business in such a workmanlike mannei, and is always so 
calmly and steadily engaged in ^ the service of the public, 
that the public really do not know enough of it, to know 
a tithe of its usefulness Impressed with this conviction, 
and interested in the men themselves, we represented to the 
authorities at Scotland Yard, that we should be glad, if 
there were no of&cial objection, to have some talk with the 
Detectives A most obliging and ready permission being 
given, a certain evenmg was appointed with a certain 
Inspector for a social confeience between ourselves and the 
Detectives, at The Household Words Office in Wellington 
Street, Strand, London In consequence of which appoint- 
ment the party “ came off,” which we are about to describe 
And we beg to repeat that, avoiding such topics as it might 
for obvious reasons be injurious to the public, or disagreeable 
to respectable individuals, to touch upon in print, our 
description is as exact as we can make it 

The readei will have the goodness to imagine the Sanctum 
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Sanctorum of Household Words Anything that best suits 
the reader’s fancy, 'will best represent that magnificent 
chamber We merely stipulate foi a round table in the 
middle, with some glasses and cigars arranged upon it , and 
the editorial sofa elegantly hemmed m between that stately 
piece of furnituie and the wall 

It IS a sultry evening at dusk The stones of Wellington 
Street aie hot and gutty, and the wateimen and hackney 
coachmen at the Theatie opposite, aie much flushed and 
aggravated Carnages are constantly setting down the 
people who have come to Faiiy Land , and theie is a mighty 
shouting and bellowing every now and then, deafenmg us 
for the moment, through the open windows 

Just at dusk, Inspectors Wield and Stalker are announced , 
but we do not undertake to warrant the orthography of any 
of the names here mentioned Inspectoi Wield presents 
Inspector Stalker Inspector Wield is a middle aged man of 
a poitly presence, with a large, moist, knowing eye, a husky 
voice, and a habit of emphasising his conversation by the 
aid of a corpulent fore finger, which is constantly in juxta- 
position with his eyes or nose Inspector Stalkei is a 
shrewd, hard headed Scotchman — in appearance not at all 
unlike a very acute, thoroughly-tramed schoolmaster, from 
the !Noimal Establishment at Glasgow Inspector Wield 
one might have known, perhaps, foi what he is — Inspector 
Stalker, never 

The ceremonies of reception over, Inspectors Wield and 
Stalker observe that they have brought some sergeants with 
them The sergeants are presented — five in number. Ser- 
geant Dornton, Sergeant Witchem, Sergeant Mith, Sergeant 
Fendall, and Seigeant Straw We have the whole Detective 
Force from Scotland Yard, with one exception They sit 
down m a semi circle (the two Inspectors at the two ends) 
at a little distance fiom the round table, facing the editorial 
sofa. Every man of them, m a glance, immediately takes 
an inventory of the furniture and an accurate sketch of the 
editorial presence The Editor feels that any gentleman in 
company could take him up, if need should be, without the 
smallest hesitation, twenty years hence 

The whole party aie in plam clothes Sergeant Dornton 
about fifty yeais of age, with a ruddy face and a high sun- 
burnt forehead, has the an of one who has been a Seigeant 
in the army — he might have sat to Wilkie for the Soldier 
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in the Heading of the Will He is famous for steadily 
pursuing the inductive process, and, fiom small beginnings, 
working on from clue to clue until he bags his man Ser- 
geant Witchem, shorter and thicker set, and marked with 
the smallpox, has something of a reserved and thoughtful 
an, as if he were engaged in deep aiithmetical calculations 
He IS renowned for his acquaintance with the s\^ell mob 
Sergeant Mith, a smoothfaced man with a fiesh bright 
complexion, and a strange air of simplicity, is a dab at 
housebreakers Sergeant Fendall, a light haiied, well 
spoken, polite person, is a prodigious hand at pursuing 
pnvate inquiries of a delicate nature Stiaw, a little wiiy 
Sergeant of meek demeanour and strong sense, would knock 
at a door and ask a senes of questions in any mild character 
you choose to prescribe to him, from a chanty boy upwards, 
and seem as innocent as an infant They are, one and all, 
respectable-looking men , of perfectly good deportment and 
unusual intelligence , with nothing lounging or slinking m 
their manners , with an air of keen observation and quick 
perception when addressed , and generally presenting in 
their faces, traces more oi less marked of habitually leading 
lives of strong mental excitement They have all good 
eyes , and they all can, and they all do, look full at w horn 
soever they speak to 

We light the cigars, and hand round the glasses (which 
are very temperately used indeed), and the conversation 
begins by a modest amateur reference on the Editoiial part 
to the swell mob Inspector Wield immediately removes 
his cigar from his lips, waves his right hand, and says, 
“ Eegarding the swell mob, sir, I can’t do better than call 
upon Sergeant Witchem Because the reason why I’ll tell 
you Sergeant Witchem is better acquainted with the swell 
mob than any officer in London ” 

Our heart leaping up when we beheld this rainbow in the 
sky, we turn to Sergeant Witchem, who very concisely, and 
in well chosen language, goes into the subject forthwith 
Meantime, the whole of his brother officers are closely 
interested in attending to what he says, and observing its 
effect Presently they begin to strike in, one or two 
together, when an opportunity offers, and the conversation 
becomes general But these brother officers only come in to 
the assistance of each other — not to the contradiction — and 
a more amicable brotherhood there could not be From the 
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swell mob, we diverge to the kindred topics of cracksmen, 
fences, public-house dancers, area sneaks, designing young 
people who go out gonophing,” and other ^‘schools’" 
It IS observable throughout these revelations, that Inspector 
Stalker, the Scotchman, is always exact and statistical, and 
that when any question of figuies aiises, everybody as by 
one consent pauses, and looks to him 
When we have exhausted the various schools of Art — 
during which discussion the whole body have remained 
profoundly attentive, except when some unusual noise at the 
Theatre over the way has induced some gentleman to glance 
mquuingly towards the window in that diiection, behind his 
next neighbour’s back — we buriow for information on such 
points as the following Whether there really are any high 
way robberies in London, or whether some circumstances 
not convenient to be mentioned by the aggrieved party, 
usually precede the robberies complained of, under that 
head, which quite change their character Certainly the 
latter, almost always Whether in the case of robberies in 
houses, where seivants aie necessarily exposed to doubt, 
innocence under suspicion ever becomes so like guilt in 
appearance, that a good officer need be cautious how he 
judges it Undoubtedly Nothing is so common oi decep- 
tive as such appearances at first Whether in a place of 
public amusement, a thief knows an officer, and an ofScei 
knows a thief — supposing them, beforehand, strangers to 
each other — because each recognises in the other, under all 
disguise, an inattention to what is going on, and a purpose 
that is not the puipose of being entertained Yes That’s 
the way exactly Whether it is reasonable or ridiculous to 
tiust to the alleged experiences of thieves as narrated by 
themselves, in prisoiis, or penitentiaries, or anywhere In 
general, nothing moie absurd Lying is their habit and 
their trade , and they would rather he — even if they hadn’t 
an interest in it, and didn’t want to make themselves agree 
able — ^than tell the truth 

From these topics, we glide into a review of the most 
celebrated and horrible of the great crimes that have been 
committed within the last fifteen or twenty years The 
men engaged in the discovery of almost all of them, and in 
the pursuit oi apprehension of the murderers, are heie, down 
to the very last mstance One of our guests gave chase to 
and boarded the emigrant ship, in which the muideress last 
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hanged in London was supposed to have embaiked We 
learn fiom him that his eirand was not announced to the 
passengers, who may have no idea of it to this houi That 
he went below, with the captain, lamp in hand — it being 
daik, and the whole steerage abed and sea sick — and engaged 
the Mis Manning who %oas on board, in a conversation about 
hei luggage, until she was, with no small pains, induced to 
laise her head, and turn her face towards the light Satis 
tied that she was not the object of his seaich, he quietly 
le-embaiked in the Government steam ei alongside, and 
steamed home again with the intelligence 

When we have exhausted these subjects, too, vhich occupy 
a considerable time in the discussion, two oi thiee leave 
then chairs, whispei Seigeant Witchem, and lesume then 
seats Seigeant Witchem leaning foiwaid a little, and 
placing a hand on each of his legs, then modestly speaks as 
follows 

“My brother officeis wish me to lelate a little account 
of my taking Tally ho Thompson A man oughtn’t to 
tell what he has done himself, but still, as nobody was 
with me, and, consequently, as nobody but myself can 
tell it. I’ll do it in the best way I cm, if it should meet 
yout appioval ’ 

We assure Sergeant Witchem that he will oblige us veiy 
much, and we all compose oui selves to listen with gieat 
inteiest and attention 

“ Tally ho Thompson, ’ says Seigeant Witchem, aftei 
merely wetting his lips with his biandy and watei, “ Tally-ho 
Thompson was a famous horse-stealei, coupei, and magsman 
Thompson, in conjunction with a pal that occasionally voiked 
with him, gammoned a countiyman out of a good lound 
sum of money, undei pretence of getting him a situation — 
the legulai old dodge— and was afterwards m the ‘Hue 
and Ciy’ foi a hoise— a hoise that he stole, down in Hert- 
fordshire I had to look after Thompson, and I applied 
myself, of course, in the fiist instance, to disco\eiing where 
he was Now, Thompson’s wufe lived, along wuth a little 
daughtei, at Chelsea Knowing that Thompson w^as some 
where in the countiy, I watched the house— -especially at 
post time 111 the morning — thinking Thompson was pietty 
likely to wi ite to hei Sui e enough, one moi ning the postman 
comes up, and delivers a letter at Mis Thompsons door 
Little gill opens the door, and takes it in We’ie not 
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always suie of postmen, though the people at the post-offices 
aie always veiy obliging A postman may help us, oi he 
may not, — just as it happens However, I go across the 
road, and I say to the postman, aftei he has left the lettei, 
‘ Good morning ^ how are you ^ ^ How aie you ^ ’ says he 

^You’ve just deliveied a letter for Mrs Thompson ’ ‘Yes, 
I have ’ ‘You didn’t happen to lemark what the post maik 
was, peihaps ' ‘ No,’ says he, ‘ I didn’t ’ ‘ Come,’ says I, 
‘I’ll be plain with you I’m in a small way of l3usmess, 
and I have given Thompson ciedit, and I can’t affoid to 
lose ^^hat he owes me I know he’s got money, and I know 
he’s ]n the country, and if you could tell me what the post- 
maik was, I should be veiy much obliged lo you, and you’d 
do a seivice to a tiadesman in a small way of business that 
can’t affoid a loss ’ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I do assiue you that 
I did not observe what the post-maik was , all I know is, 
that there was money in the letter — I should say a sovereign ’ 
This was enough foi me, because of course I knew that 
Thompson having sent his wife money, it w^as piobable she’d 
wiite to Thompson, by return of post, to acknowledge the 
leceipt So I said ‘Thankee’ to the postman, and I kept 
on the watch In the afternoon I saw the little girl come 
out Of course I followed hei She went into a stationei’s 
shop, and I needn’t say to you that I looked in at the 
window She bought some waiting paper and envelopes, 
and a pen I think to myself, ‘ That’ll do ^ ’ — watch her 
home again — and don’t go away, you may be suie, knowing 
that Mrs Thompson was wiitmg her letter to Tally-ho, 
and that the letter would be posted piesently In about 
an hour or so, out came the little girl again, with the lettei 
in her hand I went up, and said something to the child, 
whatever it might have been , but I couldn’t see the diiection 
of the lettei, because she held it with the seal upwards 
Howevei, I obseived that on the back of the lettei theie 
was what we call a kiss — a drop of wax by the side of the 
seal — and again, you undeistand, that was enough for me 
I saw hei post the letter, waited till she was gone, then 
went into the shop and asked to see the Mastei When 
he came out, I told him, ‘ Now, I’m an Ofiicei in the 
Detective Poice , theie’s a lettei with a kiss been posted heie 
just now, foi a man that I’m in seaich of, and what I have 
to ask of you, is, that you will let me loolc at the diiection 
of that letter ’ He was veiy civil — took a lot of letters from 
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the box in the window— shook ’em out on the counter with 
the faces downwards — and theie among ’m was the identical 
lettei with the kiss It was diiected, Mi Thomas Pigeon, 

Post Office, B , to be left ’till called foi Down I went 

to B (a bundled and twenty miles oi so) that night 

Eaily next morning I went to the Post Office , saw the 
gentleman in chaige of that depaitment , told him ’vvho 
I was , and that my object was to see, and tiack, the party 
that should come foi the lettei foi Mi Thomas Pigeon 
He was veiy polite, and said, ^ You shall have eveiy assistance 
we can give you , you can wait inside the office , and we’ll 
take care to let you know when anybody comes for the lettei ’ 
Well, I waited there three days, and began to think that 
nobody ever would come At last the clerk whispeied to 
me, ‘Heie ^ Detective ^ Somebody’s come foi the letter ^ ’ 
^Keep him a minute,’ said I, and I ran round to the outside 
of the office There I saw a young chap with the appearance 
of an Ostlei, holding a horse by the biidle — sti etching the 
biidle across the pavement, while he waited at the Post 
Office window foi the lettei I began to pat the horse, and 
that, and I said to the boy, ^Why, this is Mi Jones’s 
Maie^’ 'No It ant’ ‘No?’ said I 'She’s veiy like 
Ml Jones’s Mare » ’ 'She an’t Mi Jones’s Maie, anyhow,’ 
says he ' It’s Mi So and So’s, of the Waiwick Arms ’ 
And up he jumped, and off he went— letter and all I got 

a cab, followed on the box, and was so quick aftei him that 
I came into the stable yard of the Waiwick Arms, by one 
gate, just as he came in by anothei I went into the bar, 
where there was a young woman seiving, and called for 
a glass of biandy and watei He came in directly, and 
handed her the lettei She casually looked at it, without 
saying anything, and stuck it up behind the glass ovei the 
chimney piece What w as to be done next 

'•’I tinned it over m my mind while I diank my biandy- 
and watei (looking pietty shaip at the lettei the while), 
but I couldn’t see my way out of it at all I tried to get 
lodgings in the house, but theie had been a hoi se fan, oi 
something of that soit, and it was full I was obliged to 
put up somewheie else, but I came backwards and foi wards 
to the bar foi a couple of days, and theie was the lettei 
always behind the glass At last I thought I’d wiite a lettei 
to Mr Pigeon mysejf, and see what that w^ould do So 
I wiote one, and posted it, but I puiposely addressed it, 
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Mr John Pigeon, instead of Mi Thomas Pigeon, to see what 
that would do In the morning (a very wet moining it was) 
I watched the postman down the stieet, and cut into tiie 
bar, just before he leached the Warwick Aims In he came 
piesently with my letter ^Is theie a Mr John Pigeon 
staying here ^ No ^ — stop a bit though,’ says the baimaid , 
and she took down the lettei behind the glass ‘No,’ says 
she, ‘it’s Thomas, and he is not staying heie Would you 
do me a favour, and post this for me, as it is so v et ’ 
The postman said Yes , she folded it in anothei envelope, 
directed it, and gave it him He put it in his hat, and 
away he went 

“I had no difficulty in finding out the diiection of that 
lettei It was addressed Mi Thomas Pigeon, Post Office, 

E , Northamptonshiie, to be left till called for Off 

I staited directly for E , I said the same at the 

Post Office theie, as I had said at B , and again I waited 

three days before anybody came At last another chap on 
horseback came ‘Any letters foi Mi Thomas Pigeon 

‘ Where do you come from ’ ‘ New Inn, near E ’ He 

got the lettei, and away he went at a canter 

‘ I made my inquiries about the New Inn, neai E , 

and healing it was a solitary soit of house, a little in the 
hoise line, about a couple of miles fiom the station, 
I thought I’d go and have a look at it I found it what 
it had been desciibed, and sauntered in, to look about 
me The landlady was m the bar, and I was trying 
to get into conveisation wuth hei , asked hei how business 
was, and spoke about the wet weathei, and so on , when I 
saw, thiough an open door, thiee men sitting by the fiie in a 
soit of parlour, or kitchen , and one of those men, accoiding 
to the description I had of him, v as Tally-ho Thompson ^ 

“ I went and sat down among ’em, and tried to make things 
agreeable , but they were very shy— wouldn’t talk at all— 
looked at me, and at one another, in a way quite the reverse 
of sociable I leckoned ’em up, and finding that they veie 
all three bigger men than me, and consideiing that their 
looks were ugly — that it was a lonely place — lailioad station 
two miles off— and night coming on — thought I couldn’t do 
better than have a diop of biandy and watei to keep mjr 
courage up So I called foi my brandy and watei , and as 
I was sittmg drinking it by the fire, Thompson got up and 
went out 
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“ Now the difficulty of it was, that I wasn’t sure it was 
Thompson, because I had never set eyes on him before , and 
what I had wanted was to be quite certain of him However, 
there was nothing for it now, but to follow, and put a bold 
face upon it I found him talkmg, outside in the yard, \\ ith 
the landlady It turned out afterwards that he vas wanted 
by a Northampton officer foi something else, and that, 
knowing that officer to be pockmarked (as I am myself), 
he mistook me for him As I have observed, I found him 
talking to the landlady, outside I put my hand upon his 
shoulder—this way— and said, Tally ho Thompson, it’s no 
use I know you I’m an officer from London, and I take 
you into custody for felony ^ ^ That be d— d » ’ says Tally-ho 
Thompson 

^^We went back into the house, and the two friends 
began to cut up rough, and their looks didn’t please me at 
all, I assure you ‘ Let the man go What are you going 
to do with him ^ I’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
with him I’m going to take him to London to night, as 
sure as I’m alive I’m not alone heie, whatever you may 
think You mind your 9wn business, and keep yourselves 
to yourselves It’ll be better for you, for I know you both 
very well ’ I’d never seen or heard of ’em in all my life, but 
my bouncing cowed ’em a bit, and they kept off, while 
Thompson was makmg ready to go I thought to myself, 
however, that they might be coming after me on the daikioad, 
to rescue Thompson , so I said to the landlady, ^ What men 
have you got in the house, Missis ‘ We haven’t got no men 
here,’ she says, sulkily ^ You have got an ostler, I suppose *5*’ 
^ Yes, we’ve got an ostlei ’ ‘ Let me see him ’ Presently he 

came, and a shaggy headed young fellow he was ^Now 
attend to me, young man,’ says I , ‘ I’m a Detective Officer 
fiom London This man’s name is Thompson I have taken 
him into custody for felony I am gomg to take him to 
the railroad station I call upon you m the Queen’s name 
to assist me , and mind you, my friend, you’ll get yourself 
into more trouble than you know of, if you don’t ^ ’ You 
never saw a person open his eyes so wide ^ Now, Thompson, 
come along ^ ’ says I But when I took out the handcuffs, 
Thompson cues, ^ No ^ None of that ^ I won’t stand tli&iDih ^ 
1 11 go along with you quiet, but I won’t bear none of that I ’ 
^ Tally ho Thompson,’ I said, ^I’m willing to behave as 
a man to you, if you are willing to behave as a man to me 
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Give me your word that you’ll come peaceably along, and 
I don’t want to handcuff you’ ‘I will,’ sa>s Thompson, 
‘ but I’ll have a glass of brandy fiist ’ ‘I don’t care if I’ve 
another,’ said I ^ We’ll have two more, Missis,’ said the 
friends, ‘ and con found you, Constable, you’ll give your man 
a drop, won’t you'^^’ I was agreeable to that, so we had 
it all lound, and then my man and I took Tally ho 
Thompson safe to the lailroad, and I cairiedhim to London 
that night He was afterwaids acquitted, on account of 
a defect in the evidence , and I undei stand he always 
praises me up to the skies, and says I’m one of the best of 
men ” 

This story coming to a termination amidst general applause, 
Inspector Wield, after a little giave smoking, fixes his eye 
on his host, and thus delivers himself 

It wasn’t a bad plant that of mine, on Pikey, the man 
accused of forging the Sou’ Western Eailway debentures — it 
was only t’other day — because the reason why I’ll tell you 

“I had information that Fikey and his brother kept a 
factory over yonder there,”— indicating any region on the 
Surrey side of the iivei — “wheie he bought secondhand 
carriages , so after I’d tried in vain to get hold of him by 
other means, I wrote him a letter in an assumed name, saying 
that I’d got a hoise and shay to dispose of, and would drive 
down next day that he might view the lot, and make an 
offer — ^very reasonable it was, I said — a reg’lar bargain 
Stiaw and me then went off to a friend of mine that’s in 
the livery and job business, and hired a turn out for the day, 
a precious smart turn out it was — quite a slap up thing ^ 
Down we drove, accoidingly, with a friend (who’s not in 
the Force himself) , and leavmg my friend in the shay near 
a public house, to take care of the horse, we went to the 
factory, which was some little way off In the factory, there 
was a number of strong fellows at work, and after reckoning 
’em up, it was clear to me that it wouldn’t do to try it on 
there They were too many for us We must get oui 
man out of doors ‘Mr Fikey at home 9' 'No, he ain’t’ 

‘ Expected home soon ^ ‘ Why, no, not soon ’ ‘ Ah ^ Is 
his brother here’ ’ 'I’m his brother ’ ‘ Oh » well, this is 

an ill-conwemence, this is I wrote h im a letter yesteiday, 
saying I’d got a little turn out to dispose of, and I’ve took 
the trouble to bring the turn-out down a’ puipose, and now 
he am’t in the way ’ ‘ No, he ain’t in the way You couldn’t 
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make it convenient to call again, could you'?’ ^Why, no, 
I couldn’t I v^ant to sell , that’s the fact , and I can’t put 
it off Could you find him anywheres*?’ At fust he said 
No, he couldn’t, and then he wasn’t sure about it, and then 
he’d go and tiy So at last he went upstairs, wheie theie 
was a sort of loft, and presently down conies my man him 
self in his shiif: sleeves 

‘^^Well,’ he sa}s, Hhis seems to be layther a pressing 
niattei of youis ’ ^Yes,’ I says, ‘it is raythei a pressing 
matter, and you’ll find it a baigain — diit cheap’ ‘I ain’t 
in pai tickler want of a bargain just now,’ he says, ‘but 
where is it*?’ ‘Why,’ I says, ‘the tmn-out’s just outside 
Come and look at it ’ He hasn’t any suspicions, and aw^a^ 
we go And the fiisfc thing that hapjiens is, that the hoise 
luns away with my fiiend (w^ho knows no more of diiving 
than a child) when he takes a little tiot along the road to 
show his paces You never saw" such a game in your life ^ 

“When the bolt is over, and the turnout has come to 
a standstill again, Fikey walks round and round it as giave 
as a judge — me too ‘Theie, sii ^ ’ I says ‘There’s a neat 
thing ^ ’ ‘It ain’t a bad st;yle of thing,’ he says ‘ I believe 
you,’ says I ‘ And there’s a horse ^ ’ — for I saw him looking 
at it ‘ Kising eight ^ ’ I says, rubbing his foie legs (Bless 
you, there ain’t a man in the woild knows less of horses than 
I do, but I’d heaid my fiiend at the Liveiy Stables say he 
was eight year old, so I says, as knowing as possible, ‘ Kismg 
eight ’) ‘ Eising eight, is he *? ’ says he ‘ Rising eight,’ says I 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘what do you want for it*?’ ‘Why, the 
first and last figure for the w’-hole concern is five and twenty 
pound ^ ’ ‘ That’s very cheap ^ ’ he says, looking at me 

‘Ain’t it*?’ I says ‘I told you it was a bargain^ Now, 
without any higgling and haggling about it, what I want is 
to sell, and that’s my price Further, I’ll make it easy to 
you, and take half the money down, and you can do a bit 
of stiffs for the balance ’ ‘Well,’ he says again, ‘that’s very 
cheap ’ ‘ I beheve you,’ says I , ‘ get m and tiy it, and you’ll 
buy it Come ^ take a tiial ^ ’ 

“ Ecod, he gets in, and we get in, and we drive along the 
road, to show him to one of the railway clerks that was hid in 
the public house window to identify him But the clerk was 
botheied, and didn’t know whethei it W"as him, or wasn’t — 
because the reason why ’ I’ll tell you, — on account of his 
^ G-ive a bill 
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having shaved his whiskeis ' It’s a clevei little horse,’ he 
says, ‘ and tiots well , and the shay runs light ’ ^ Not a doubt 
about it,’ I says ^ And now, Mr Fikey, I may as well make 
it all right, without wasting any more of your time The 
fact is, I’m Inspectoi Wield, and you’re my prisoner ’ ^ You 
don’t mean that ^ ’ he says ‘ I do, indeed ’ ‘ Then burn 

my body,’ says Fikey, ‘if this ain’t too bad’’ 

Perhaps you never saw a man so knocked over with 
surprise ^I hope you’ll let me have my coat^’ he says 
^By all means’ ^Well, then, let’s diive to the factoiy ’ 
^Why, not exactly that, I think,’ said I, ^I’ve been there, 
once before, to-day Suppose we send foi it He saw it 
was no go, so he sent for it, and put it on, and we drove 
him up to London, comfortable ” 

This reminiscence is in the height of its success, when a 
geneial proposal is made to the fresh-complexioned, smooth- 
faced officer, wuth the strange air of simplicity, to tell the 
'^Butcher’s Story” 

The fresh complexioned, smoothfaced officei, with the 
strange air of simphcity, began with a rustic smile, and in 
a soft, wheedling tone of voice, to relate the Butcher’s Stoiy, 
thus 

It’s just about six years ago, now, since information was 
given at Scotland Yard of there being extensive robberies 
of lawns and silks going on, at some wholesale houses in 
the City Directions were given for the business being 
looked into , and Straw, and Fendall, and me, we weie all 
in it ” 

^‘When you leceived your instructions,” said we, ^‘you 
went away, and held a sort of Cabinet Council togethei ’ ” 

The smoothfaced officer coaxingly leplied, ‘^Ye-es Just 
so We turned it over among ouiselves a good deal It 
appeared, when we went into it, that the goods weie sold by 
the receivers extiaoidmarily cheap — ^much cheaper than they 
could have been if they had been honestly come by The 
receivers weie in the trade, and kept capital shops — establish- 
ments of the fiist respectabihty — one of ’em at the West 
End, one dowm in Westminster After a lot of watching 
and inquiiy, and this and that among ourselves, we found 
that the job was managed, and the purchases of the stolen 
goods made, at a little public-house near Smithfield, down 
by Saint Bartholomew’s , where the Waiehouse Porters, 
who were the thieves, took ’em foi that purpose, don’t you 
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see ^ and made appointments to meet the people that went 
between themselves and the leceiveis This public house 
was pimcipally used by journeymen butchers from the 
countiy, out of place, and m want of situations, so, what 
did we do, but—ha, ha, ha we agieed that I should be 
dressed up like a butcher myself, and go and live theie ^ ” 

Nevei, surely, was a faculty of observation better brought 
to bear upon a purpose, than that which picked out this 
officer for the part Nothing in all creation could have 
suited him better* Even while he spoke, he became a gieasy, 
sleepy, shy, good nalured, chuckle headed, unsuspicious, and 
confiding young butcher His very haii seemed to ha\e suet 
in it, as he made it smooth upon his head, and his fresh 
complexion to be lubricated by large quantities of anmial 
food 

— So I — ha, ha, ha ^ ” (always with the confiding snigger 
of the foolish young butchei) “so I dressed myself in the 
regulai way, made up a little bundle of clothes, and went 
to the public house, and asked if I could have a lodging 
there They says, ‘yes, you can have a lodging here,' and 
I got a bedroom, and settled myself down m the tap There 
was a number of people about the place, and coming back 
waids and forwards to the house, and fiist one says, and 
then anothei says, ‘Are you from the country, }oung man*!^’ 
‘Yes,’ I says, ‘I am I’m come out of Northamptonshiie, 
and I m quite lonely here, foi I don’t know London at all, 
and it’s such a mighty big town ’ ‘It a big town,’ they 
says ‘ Oh, it’s a ury big town ^ ’ I says ‘ Keally and tiuly 
I never was m such a town It quite confuses of me f ’—and 
all that, you know 

“When some of the Journeymen Butchers that used the 
house, found that I wanted a place, they says, ‘ Oh, we’ll get 
you a placed’ And they actually took me to a sight of 
places, in Newgate Market, Newpoit Market, Clare, Cainaby 
— I don’t know where all But the wages was — ha, ha, ha ^ 
— was not sufficient, and I never could suit myself, don’t 
you see ^ Some of the queer frequenters of the house w ere 
a little suspicious of me at first, and I was obliged to be very 
cautious mdeed, how I communicated with Straw or Fendall 
Sometimes, when I went out, pretending to stop and look 
into the shop windows, and just casting my eye round, 
I used to see some of ’em following me , but being peihaps 
bettei accustomed than they thought foi, to that sort of 
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thing, I used to lead ’em on as fai as I thought necessary or 
convenient — sometimes a long way — and then turn sharp 
lound, and meet ’em, and say, ^Oh, deai, how glad I am to 
come upon you so foitunate^ This London’s such a place, 
I’m hlowed if I an’t lost again ^ ’ And then we’d go back 
all togethei, to the public house, and — ha, ha, ha ^ and 
smoke our pipes, don’t you see^^^ 

^^They uere veiy attentive to me, I am suie It was 
a common thing, while I was living there, for some of ’em 
to take me out, and show me London They showed me 
the Piisons — showed me Newgate — and when they shov ed 
me Newgate, I stops at the place where the Poiters pitch 
their loads, and says, ^ Oh dear, is this where they hang the 
men ? Oh Lor ^ ^ That ^ ’ they says, ^ what a simple cove 

he IS ^ That ain’t it ^ ’ And then, they pointed out which 
was it, and I says, ‘ Loi ^ ’ and they says, ^ Now you’ll know 
it agen, won’t you‘?’ And I said I thought I should if 
I tiled hard — and I assuie you I kept a sharp look out for 
the City Police when we weie out in this way, for if any of 
’em had happened to know me, and had spoke to me, it 
vould have been all up in a minute However, by good 
luck such a thing never happened, and all went on quiet 
though the difficulties I had in communicating with my 
brothel officers were quite extraordinary 

“The stolen goods that were hi ought to the public house 
by the "Warehouse Porters, weie always disposed of m a back 
parlour Por a long time, I never could get into this parlour, 
or see what was done there As I sat smoking my pipe, like 
an innocent young chap, by the tap loom fire, I’d hear some 
of the parties to the robbery, as they came in and out, say 
softly to the landlord, ‘ Who’s that ^ What does he do heie ’ 

^ Bless your soul,’ says the landlord, ^ he’s only a ’ — ha, ha, 
ha ’ — ^he’s only a green young fellow from the country, as is 
looking for a butcher’s sitiwation Don’t mind lum ' ’ So, 
in course of time, they were so convinced of my being green, 
and got to be so accustomed to me, that I was as fiee of the 
parlour as any of ’em, and I have seen as much as Seventy 
Pounds’ Worth of fine lawn sold there, in one night, that was 
stolen from a warehouse in Friday Street After the sale 
the buyers always stood treat — hot supper, or dinnei, or what 
not — and they’d say on those occasions, ‘ Come on, Butcher ^ 
Put your best leg foremost, young ’un, and walk into it ’ ’ 
Which I used to do — and heai, at table, all manner of 
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particulars that it was very important foi us Detectives 
to know 

This went on for ten weeks I lived in the public-house 
all the time, and never was out of the Butcher’s diess — except 
in bed ^At last, when I had followed seven of the thieves, 
and set em to rights — that’s an expression of ours, don’t 
you see, by which I mean to say that I traced ’em, and found 
out where the robberies w’’eie done, and all about ’em — Straw, 
and Fendall, and I, gave one another the office, and at a 
time agreed upon, a descent was made upon the public house, 
and the apprehensions effected One of the first things the 
officers did, was to collar me — for the parties to the robbery 
weren’t to suppose yet, that I was anything but a Butcher — 
on which the landloid cries out, ‘Don’t take Inm,' he says, 

‘ whatever you do ^ He’s only a poor young chap from the 
country, and butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth ^ ’ Howe\ ei, 
they — ha, ha, ha ’ — ^they took me, and pretended to search 
my bedroom, where nothing was found but an old fiddle 
belonging to the landlord, that had got theie somehow or 
another But it entirely changed the landloid’s opinion, for 
when it was produced, he says, ‘ My fiddle ^ The Butcher’s 
a purloinei ^ I give him into custody foi the robbeiy of 
a musical instrument ^ ’ 

“The man that had stolen the goods in Fiiday Sheet was 
not taken yet He had told me, in confidence, that he had 
his suspicions there was something wrong (on account of the 
City Pohce having captured one of the party), and that he 
was going to make himself scarce I asked him, ‘ Wheie do 
you mean to go, Mr Shepherdson ’ ‘Why, Butchei,’ says 
he, ‘the Setting Moon, in the Commercial Eoad, is a snug 
house, and I shall hang out theie foi a time I shall call 
myself Simpson, which appeals to me to be a modest sort of 
a name Perhaps you’ll give us a look in Butcher ’ ‘ Well,’ 
says I, ‘I think I ivill give you a call’ — which I fully 
intended, don’t you see, because, of couise, he was to be 
taken ^ I went over to the Setting Moon next day, wuth 
a brother officer, and asked at the bar foi Simpson They 
pointed out his room, up-stairs As we were going up, 
he looks dowm over the banisters, and calls out, ‘Halloa, 
Butcher^ is that you^i^’ ‘Yes, it’s me How do you find 
yourself ? ’ ‘ Bobbish, ’ he says , ‘ but w ho’s that with you ’ 

‘It’s only a young man, that’s a friend of mine,’ I says 
‘Come along, then,’ says he, ‘any friend of the Butchei ’s 
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IS as welcome as the Butchei^’ So I made my fiiend 
acquainted with him, and we took him into custody 
'^You have no idea, sir, what a sight it was, in Court, 
when they fiist knew that I wasn’t a Butchei, after all ^ 
I wasn’t pioduced at the fiist examination, when theie was 
a remand , but I was at the second And when I stepped 
into the box, in full police uniform, and the whole paity saw 
how they had been done, actually a groan of horror and 
dismay proceeded from ’em in the dock ^ 

^‘At the Old Bailey, when then trials came on, Mr Claik 
son was engaged for the defence, and he couldn't make out 
how it was, about the Butcher He thought, all along, it 
was a leal Butcher When the counsel for the prosecution 
said, will now call before you, gentlemen, the Police 
officer,’ meaning myself, Mr Clarkson says, ‘Why Police 
officer? Why moie Police offieeis * 5 ^ I don’t want Police 
We have had a great deal too much of the Police I want 
the Butchei ^ ’ However, sir, he had the Butcher and the 
Police officer, both in one Out of seven prisoners committed 
for trial, five were found guilty, and some of ’em weie trans- 
ported The lespectable fiim at the West End got a term 
of imprisonment , and that’s the Butcher’s Story ^ ” 

The story done, the chuckle headed Butchei again resolved 
himself into the smooth-faced Detective But he was so 
extremely tickled by their having taken him about, when 
he was that Diagon in disguise, to show him London, that 
he could not help reverting to that point in his narrative , 
and gently repeatmg with the Butchei snigger, “ ‘ Oh, dear,’ 
I says, ‘ IS that where they hang the men Oh, Loi * ’ 
‘ That f ’ says they ‘ What a simple cove he is ^ ’ ” 

It being now late, and the party very modest in their feai 
of being too diffuse, there were some tokens of separation , 
when Sergeant Dornton, the soldierly looking man, said, 
looking round him with a smile 

“ Before we break up, sir, perhaps you might have some 
amusement in heaiing of the Adventures of a Carpet Bag 
They are very short , and, I think, cuiious ” 

We welcomed the Carpet Bag, as cordially as Mi Shep- 
herdson welcomed the false Butcher at the Setting Moon 
Sergeant Dornton proceeded 

“ In 1847, I was despatched to Chatham, m search of one 
Mesheck, a Jew He had been carrying on, pretty heavily, 
in the bill-stealing way, getting acceptances from young men 
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of good connexions (m the army chiefly), on pretence of 
discount, and boltmg with the same 

Mesheek was off, before I got to Chatham All I could 
learn about him was, that he had gone, probably to London, 
and had with him — a Carpet Bag 

“I came back to town, by the last tram flom Blackwall, 
and made inquiries concerning a Jew passengei with — 
a Carpet Bag 

“The office was shut up, it being the last tiain There 
were only two or three poiters left Looking aftei a Jew 
with a Carpet Bag, on the Blackwall Eailway, which was 
then the high road to a great Military Depot, was woise 
than looking after a needle in a hayrick But it happened 
that one of these poiteis had earned, for a ceitain Jew, to 
a certain public house, a ceitain — Caipet Bag 

“I went to the public house, but the Jew had only left 
his luggage theie foi a few hours, and had called foi it in 
a cab, and taken it away I put such questions theie, and 
to the poiter, as I thought piudent, and got at this desciip 
tion of— the Caipet Bag 

“ It was a bag which had, on one side of it, woiked in 
worsted, a green pariot on a stand A gieen paiiot on a 
stand was the means by which to identify that— Caipet Bag 
“I traced Mesheek, by means of this gieen pariot on 
a stand, to Cheltenham, to Biiniingham, to Liverpool, to 
the Atlantic Ocean At Liveipool he was too many foi me 
He had gone to the United States, and I gave up all thoughts 
of Mesheek, and likewise of his — Caipet Bag 

“Many months afterwards — neai ayeai afterwards— theie 
was a bank in Ii eland robbed of seven thousand pounds, 
by a person of the name of Doctoi Dundey, who escaped 
to America , from which country some of the stolen notes 
came home He was supposed to have bought a farm in 
New Jersey Under proper management, that estate could 
be seized and sold, for the benefit of the parties he had 
defrauded I was sent off to America for this puipose 
“ I landed at Boston I went on to New York I found 
that he had lately changed New York paper-money foi New 
Jersey paper money, and had banked cash in New’' Brunswick 
To take this Doctor Dundey, it was necessary to entrap 
him into the State of New York, which required a deal of 
artifice and trouble At one time, he couldn’t be drawn 
into an appointment At another time, he appointed to 
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come to meet me, and a New York officer, on a pretext 
I made , and then his children had the measles At last 
he came, pei steamboat, and I took him, and lodged him in 
a New York prison called the Tombs , which I daie say you 
know, sir*!*” 

Editorial acknowledgment to that effect 
“ I went to the Tombs, on the morning after his capture, 
to attend the examination before the magistrate I was 
passing through the magistrate’s private loom, when, 
happening to look round me to take notice of the place, 
as we generally have a habit of doing, I clapped my eyes, 
in one corner, on a — Carpet Bag 

“ What did I see upon that Carpet Bag, if you’ll believe 
me, but a green pairot on a stand, as large as life ^ 

‘ That Carpet Bag, with the representation of a green 
parrot on a stand,’ said I, ‘belongs to an English Jew, name 
Aaron Mesheck, and to no other man, alive or dead ^ ’ 

“ I give you my word the New York Police Officers were 
doubled up with surpnse 

“ ‘ How did you ever come to know that ’ said they 
“ ‘ I think I ought to know that green parrot by this time,’ 
said I , ‘ for I have had as pretty a dance after that bird, at 
home, as ever I had, in all my life » ’ ” 

“ And was it Mesheck’s ^ ” w^e submissively inquired 
“Was it, sir'i* Of course it was ^ He was in custody for 
another offence, m that very identical Tombs, at that very 
identical time And, more than that ^ Some memoranda, 
relating to the fraud for which 1 had vainly endeavoured to 
take him, were found to be, at that moment, lying in that 
very same individual — Carpet Bag ’ ” 

Such are the curious coincidences and such is the peculiar 
abihty, always sharpenmg and bemg improved by practice, 
and always adapting itself to every variety of circumstances, 
and opposing itself to eveiy new device that perverted in- 
genuity can invent, for which this important social branch 
of the public service is remarkable ^ For ever on the watch, 
with their wits stretched to the utmost, these officers have, 
from day to day and year to year, to set themselves against 
every novelty of trickery and dexterity that the combined 
imaginations of all the lawless rascals in England can devise, 
and to keep pace with every such invention that comes out. 
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In the Courts of J ustice, the materials of thousands of such 
stories as we have narrated— often elevated into the marvel 
lous and romantic, by the eiicumstances of the case— are 
dryly compressed into the set phrase, ''in consequence of 
information I received, I did so and so ” Suspicion was to 
he directed, by careful inference and deduction, upon the 
right person , the right person was to be taken, wherevei 
he had gone, or whatever he was doing to avoid detection 
he is taken , there he is at the bar , that is enough From 
information I, the officer, received, I did it , and, accoidmg 
to the custom in these cases, I say no moie 

These games of chess, played with live pieces, are played 
before small audiences, and are chronicled nowhere The 
mteiest of the game supports the player Its results aie 
enough for Justice To compare great things with small, 
suppose Lfverrier or Adams informing the public that 
from information he had leeeived he had discovered a new 
planet , or Columbus informing the public of his day that 
from information he had received he had discoveied a new 
continent , so the Detectives inform it that they have dis* 
covered a new fraud or an old offender, and the piocess is 
unknown 

Thus, at midnight, closed the proceedings of oui curious 
and interesting party But one other circumstance finally 
wound up the evening, after our Detective guests had left 
us One of the sharpest among them, and the officer best 
acquainted with the Swell Mob, had his pocket picked, going 
home I 
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I THE PUR OP GLOVES 

a singler story, sir,” said Inspector Wield, of the 
Detective Police, who, in company with Sergeants Dointon 
and Mith, paid us another twilight visit, one July evening, 
“ and I’ve been thinking you might like to know it 

“ It’s concerning the murder of the young woman, Eliza 
Grnmwood, some years ago, over in the Waterloo Road She 
was commonly called The Countess, because of her handsome 
appearance and her proud way of carrying of herself, and 
when I saw the pooi Countess (I had known her v ell to speak 
to), lying dead, with her throat cut, on the flooi of her 
bedroom you’ll believe me that a variety of reflections 
calculated to make a man rather low in his spirits, came into 
my head 

That’s neither here nor there I went to the house the 
morning after the murder, and examined the body, and made 
a general observation of the bedioom where it was Turning 
down the pillow of the bed with my hand, I found, undei- 
neath it, a pair of gloves A pair of gentleman’s dress 
gloves, very dirty, and inside the lining, the letters Tr, 
and a cross 

“ Well, sir, I took them gloves away, and I showed ’em 
to the magistrate, ovei at Union Hall, before whom the case 
was He says, ‘ Wield,’ he says, ‘ there’s no doubt this is 
a discovery that may lead to something very impoitant , and 
what you have got to do. Wield, is to find out the owner of 
these gloves ’ 

“ I was of the same opinion, of course, and I went at it 
immediately I looked at the gloves pretty narrowly, and it 
was my opinion that they had been cleaned There was 
a smell of sulphur and rosm about ’em, you know, which 
cleaned gloves usually have, more or less I took ’em ovei 
to a friend of mme at Kennington, who was in that Ime, and 
I put it to him ^ What do you say now Have these 
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gloves been cleaned ‘These gloves have been cleaned/ 
says he ‘ Have you any idea who cleaned them ^ ’ says I 
‘ Not at all/ says he , ‘IVe a veiy distinct idea who didn t 
clean ’em, and that’s myself But I’ll tell you what, Wield, 
there ain’t above eight or nine leg’lai glo\e cleaneis in 
London,’ — there weie not, at that time, it seems — ‘and 
I think I can give you their addi esses, and you may find out, 
by that means, who did clean ’em ’ Accoidingly, he gave 
me the directions, and I went heie, and I vent there, and 
I looked up this man, and I looked up that man , but, 
though they all agieed that the gloves had been cleaned, 
I couldn’t find the man, woman, or child that had cleaned 
that afoiesaid pan of gloves 

“What with this peison not being at home, and that 
person being expected home in the afternoon and so forth, 
the inquiry took me three days On the e\ening of the thud 
day, coming over Wateiloo Budge from the Suirey side of 
the river, quite beat, and veiy much vexed and disappointed, 
I thought I’d have a shilling’s woith of enteitainment at 
the Lyceum Theatie to freshen myself up So I went into 
the Pit, at half pi ice, and I sat myself down next to a 'veiy 
quiet, modest sort of >oung man Seeing I vas a stiangei 
(which I thought it just as v ell to appear to be) he told me 
the names of the actors on the stage, and we got into convei 
sation When the play was over, we came out togethei, and 
I said, ‘ We’ve been very companionable and agreeable, and 
perhaps you wouldn’t object to a diain^’ ‘Well, you’ie 
very good,’ says he , ‘I shouldn't object to a diain ’ Accoid 
ingly, we went to a pubhc house, neai the Theatre, sat oui 
selves down in a quiet room up stairs on the fiist flooi, and 
called foi a pint of half and half apiece, and a pipe 

“Well, sir, we put oui pipes aboaid, and we drank oui 
half and half, and sat a talking, very sociably, when the 
young man says, ‘You must excuse me stopping very long/ 
he says, ‘because I’m forced to go home in good time I 
must be at woik all night’ ‘At woik all night’’ says 
I ‘You ain’t a baker’’ ‘No,’ he says, laughing, ‘I ain’t 
a baker ’ ‘I thought not,’ saj^s I, ‘you haven’t the looks of 
a baker ’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘I’m a glove cleanei ’ 

“I never w^'as moie astonished in my life, than when I 
heard them words come out of his hps ‘You’re a glove 
cleanei, aie you’’ says I ‘Yes,’ he says, ‘I am ’ ‘Then, 
perhaps,’ says I, taking the gloves out of my pocket, ‘you 
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can tell me who cleaned this pair of gloves It’s a rum 
stoiy/ I says ^ I was dining over at Lambeth, the other day, 
at a fiee and easy — quite promiscuous — with a public com 
pany — when some gentle^nan, he left these gloves behind 
him ^ Another gentleman and me, you see, we laid a wagei 
of a sovereign, that I wouldn’t find out who they belonged to 
I’ve spent as much as seven shillings already, in tiying to 
discover , but, if you could help me, I’d stand another seven 
and welcome You see there’s Tr and a cross, inside ’ ^ I 

see,’ he says ^ Bless you, I know these gloves very well ^ 
I Ve seen dozens of pairs belonging to the same paity ’ 
^No^’ says I ^Yes,’ says he ‘Then you know who 
cleaned ’em^’ says I ‘Eathei so,’ says he ‘My father 
cleaned ’em ’ 

“ ^ Where does youi father live ’ says I ‘Just lound the 
coiner,’ says the young man, ‘near Exetei Street, here He’ll 
tell you who they belong to, directly ’ ‘Would you come 
round with me now ’ says I ‘ Certainly,’ says he, ‘ but you 
needn’t tell my father that you found me at the play, you 
know, because he mightn’t like it ’ ‘All right ^ ’ We went 
lound to the place, and there we found an old man in a white 
apion, with two or thiee daughters, all rubbmg and cleaning 
away at lots of gloves, m a front parlour ‘ Oh, Father ^ ’ 
says the young man, ‘ heie’s a person been and made a bet 
about the owneiship of a pair of gloves, and I’ve told hirn 
you can settle it ’ ‘ Good evening, sir,’ says I to the old 

gentleman ‘ Here’s the gloves your son speaks of Letters 
Tr, you see, and a cross ’ ‘ Oh yes,’ he says, ‘ I know these 

gloves very well , IVe cleaned dozens of pairs of ’em They 
belong to Mr Trinkle, the gieat upholsterer in Cheapside ’ 
‘Did you get ’em from Mr Tnnkle, direct,’ says I, ‘if you’ll 
excuse my asking the question ^ ’ ‘No,’ says he, ‘Mr Trinkle 
always sends ’em to Mi Phibbs’s, the haberdasher’s, opposite 
his shop, and the haberdasher sends ’em to me ’ ‘Perhaps 
you wouldn’t object to a dram ^ ’ says I ‘ Not in the least ^ ’ 
says he So I took the old gentleman out, and had a little 
more talk with him and his son, over a glass, and we parted 
ex-cellent friends 

“This was late on a Saturday night Fust thing on the 
Monday morning, I went to the haberdasher’s shop, opposite 
Ml Trinlde’s, the great upholsterer’s in Cheapside ‘Mi 
Phibbs m the way ^ ’ ‘ My name is Phibbs ’ ‘ Oh ^ I believe 
you sent this pair of gloves to be cleaned ? ’ ‘ Yes, I did. 
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for young Mr Trmkle over the way There he i& in the 
shop’’ ‘Oh’ that’s him in the shop, is it*^ Him m the 
green coat’’ ‘The same individual’ ‘Well, Mi Phibhs, 
this IS an unpleasant affair , hut the fact is, I am Inspect oi 
Wield of the Detective Police, and I found these gloves undei 
the pillow of the young woman that was murdered the other 
day, over in the Waterloo Eoad ’ ‘Good Heaven’’ sajs 
he ‘He’s a most respectable young man, and if his father 
was to hear of it, it would be the ruin of him ’ ’ ‘ I m veiy 

Sony for it,’ says I, ‘but I must take him into custody 
‘ Good Heaven ’ ’ says Mr Phibbs, again , ‘ can nothing be 
done ’ ’ ‘ Nothing,’ says I ‘Will you allow me to call him 
over here,’ says he, ‘that his fathei may not see it done’ 
‘I don’t object to that,’ says I, ‘but unfortunately, Mi 
Phibbs, I can’t allow of any communication between you 
If any was attempted, I should have to interfeie directly 
Perhaps you’ll beckon him over heie’’ Mr Phibbs went to 
the door and beckoned, and the young fellow came across 
the street directly , a smart, brisk young fellow 

“ ‘Good morning, sir,’ says I ‘Good morning, sii,’ says 
he ‘Would you allow me to inquiie, sii,’ says I, ‘if you 
ever had any acquaintance with a party of the name of 
Grimwood ’ ’ ‘ Grimwood ’ Giimw ood ’ ’ says he ‘ No ’ 
‘You know the Wateiloo Eoad’’ ‘Oh’ of course I know 
the Waterloo Eoad ’’ ‘Happen to have heard of a young 
woman being muideied there’’ ‘Yes, I read it in the 
paper, and very soriy I was to read it ’ ‘ Here’s a pair of 
gloves belonging to you, that I found undei her pillow the 
morning afterwards ’ ’ 

“He was in a dieadful state, sir , a dreadful state ’ ‘Mr 
Wield,’ he says, ‘upon my solemn oath I never was there 
I never so much as saw her, to my knowledge, in my life ’ ’ 
‘I am very soriy,’ says I ‘To tell you the truth, I don’t 
think you are the murderer, but I must take you to Union 
Hall m a cab However, I think it’s a case of that sort, 
that, at present, at all events, the magistrate will heai it in 
private ’ 

“ A private examination took place, and then it came out 
that this young man was acquainted with a cousin of the 
unfortunate Eliza Gnmwood, and that, calling to see this 
cousin a day or two before the murder, he left these gloves 
upon the table Who should come in, shortly afterwards, 
but Eliza Giimwood ’ ‘Whose gloves are these’’ she says, 
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taking ’em up ^ Those aie Mi Trinkle’s gloves/ says her 
cousin ‘ Oh ’ ’ says she, ‘ they are very dirty, and of no use 
to him, I am sure I shall take ’em away for my girl to 
clean the stoves with ’ And she put ’em in her pocket 
The girl had used ’em to clean the stoves, and, I have no 
doubt, had left ’em lying on the bedioom mantelpiece, or on 
the drawers, or somewheie , and hei mistress, looking round 
to see that the room was tidy, had caught ’em up and put 
’em under the pillow wheie I found ’em 

“ That’s the story, sir ” 

II THE ARTFUL TOUCH 

^^One of the most 'beautiful things that ever was done, 
perhaps,” said Inspectoi Wield, emphasising the adjective, 
as pieparmg us to expect dexterity or ingenuity rather than 
strong interest, ‘^was a move of Sergeant Witchem’s It 
was a lovely idea ^ 

Witchem and me weie down at Epsom one Derby Day, 
waiting at the station for the Swell Mob As I mentioned, 
when we were talking about these things before, we are 
leady at the station when there’s races, or an Agricultural 
Show, or a Chancellor swoin in for an univeisity, or Jenny 
Lind, or anything of that soit , and as the Swell Mob come 
down, we send ’em back again by the next train But some 
of the Swell Mob, on the occasion of this Derby that I lefei 
to, so far kidded us as to hire a horse and shay , start away 
from London by Whitechapel, and miles round , come into 
Epsom from the opposite direction , and go to work, right 
and left, on the course, while we were waiting foi ’em at 
the Eail That, however, ain’t the point of what I’m going 
to tell you 

“While Witchem and me were waiting at the station, 
there comes up one Mi Tatt , a gentleman formerly in the 
public Ime, quite an amateui Detective in his way, and very 
much respected * Halloa, Charley Wield,’ he says ‘ What 
are you doing here On the look out for some of your old 
fiiends ' Yes, the old move, Mi Tatt ’ ' Come along,’ he 
says, ^you and Witchem, and have a glass of sherry ’ ^We 
can’t stir fiom the place,’ says I, ‘till the next tram comes 
in , but after that, we will with pleasure ’ Mr Tatt waits, 
and the tram comes in, and then Witchem and me go off 
with him to the Hotel Mr Tatt he’s got up quite regard 
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less of expense, for the occasion , and in his shirt fiont theie’s 
a beautiful diamond prop, cost him fifteen or twenty pound 
— a very handsome pm indeed We drink our sheriy at the 
bar, and have had our three or four glasses, when Witchem 
cues suddenly, ^Look out, Mr Wield ^ stand fast ^ ' and 
a dash is made into the place by the Swell Mob — four of ’em 
— that have come down as I tell you, and in a moment Mr 
Tatt’s prop is gone ^ Witchem, he cuts ’em off at the dooi, 
I lay about me as haid as I can, Mr Tatt shows fight like 
a good ’un, and theie we are, all down togethei, heads and 
heels, knocking about on the flooi of the bar — peihaps you 
never see such a scene of confusion ^ However, we stick to 
oui men (Mr Tatt being as good as any officei), and we take 
’em all, and cany ’em off to the station The station’s full 
of psople, who have been took on the course , and it’s a 
prev.7ous piece of woik to get ’em secured Howevei, we do 
it at last, and we seaich ’em , but nothmg’s found upon ’em, 
and they’re locked up , and a pretty state of heat w^e are in 
by that time, I assure you ^ 

I was very blank ovei it, myself, to think that the pi op 
had been passed away , and I said to Witchem, when we 
had set ’em to rights, and weie cooling ouiselves along wuth 
Ml Tatt, ^we don’t take much by t/m move, anyway, foi 
nothing’s found upon ’em, and it’s only the biaggadocia ’, 
after all ’ ^ What do you mean, Mr Wield ’ says Witchem 
‘ Heie’s the diamond pin * ’ and m the palm of his hand 
there it was, safe and sound ^ ^ Why, in the name of wondei,’ 
says me and Mr Tatt, in astonishment, ^ how did you come 
by that ’ * I’ll tell you how I come by it,’ says he ^ I saw 
which of ’em took it , and w^hen we w’’ere all down on the 
floor togethei, knocking about, I just gave him a little touch 
on the back of his hand, as I knew his pal would , and he 
thought it WAS his pal , and gave it me ’ ’ It w’^as beautiful, 
beau-ti ful f 

‘ Even that was haidly the best of the case, foi that chap 
W’^as tried at the Quarter Sessions at Guildford You know 
what Quaiter Sessions aie, sir Well, if you’ll believe me, 
while them slow justices weie looking ovei the Acts of 
Parliament, to see what they could do to him, I’m blow^ed ii 
he didn’t cut out of the dock before their faces * He cut out 
of the dock, sir, then and theie , swam across a rivei , and 


^ Three months’ imprisonment as reputed thieves 
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got up into a tree to diy himself In the tree he was took 
— an old woman having seen him climb up— and Witchem’s 
aitful touch transported him * ” 

III THE SOFA 

What young men will do, sometimes, to rum themselves 
and bleak then friends’ hearts,’’ said Seigeant Dornton, “it’s 
suipiising ^ I had a case at Saint Blank’s Hospital which * 
was of this sort A bad case, indeed, with a bad end ’ ’ 

“ The Secretary, and the House Surgeon, and the Treasuier, 
of Samt Blank’s Hospital, came to Scotland Yard to give 
information of numerous robberies having been committed on 
the students The students could leave nothing in the pockets 
of their great-coats, while the great coats were hanging at 
the hospital, but it was almost certain to be stolen Pioperty 
of vaiious desciiptions was constantly being lost , and the 
gentlemen were naturally uneasy about it, and anxious, foi 
the ciedit of the institution, that the thief or thieves should 
be discovered The case was entrusted to me, and I went 
to the hospital 

“ ^ Now, gentlemen, ’said I, aftei we had talked it ovei , 
undei stand this pioperty is usually lost from one loom ’ 

“ Yes, they said It was 

“ ^ I should wish, if you please,’ said I, ^ to see the loom ^ 
“It was a good-sized bare loom downstairs, with a few 
tables and forms m it, and a low of pegs, all round, foi hats 
and coats 

“ ^ Next, gentlemen,’ said I, ‘ do you suspect anybody ’ 

“ Yes, they said They did suspect somebody They weie 
soiry to say, they suspected one of the porteis 

“ ^ I should like,’ said I, ^ to have that man pointed out to 
me, and to have a little time to look aftei him ’ 

“ He was pointed out, and I looked after him, and then I 
went back to the hospital, and said, ^ Now, gentlemen, it s 
not the porter He’s, unfoitunately foi himself, a little too 
fond of dunk, but he’s nothing woise My suspicion is, that 
these robbeiies aie committed by one of the students , and 
if you’ll put me a sofa into that room wheie the pegs aie 
— as theie’s no closet — I think I shall be able to detect the 
thief I wish the sofa, if you please, to be covered with 
chintz, 01 something of that sort, so that I may lie on my 
chest, underneath it, without being seen ’ 
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^‘The sofa was provided, and next day at eleven o’clock, 
before any of the students came, I went there, ith those 
gentlemen, to get underneath it It turned out to be one 
of those old fashioned sofas with a great ciossleam at the 
bottom, that would have broken my back in no time if I could 
evei have got below it We had quite a job to bieak all this 
away in the time , howevei, I fell to woik, and they fell to 
woik, and we broke it out, and made a clear place foi me 
I got undei the sofa, lay dovn on my chest, took out my 
knife, and made a convenient hole in the chintz to look 
through It was then settled betv een me and the gentlemen 
that when the students veie all up in the vaids, one of the 
gentlemen should come in, and hang up a gieat coat on one 
of the pegs And that that gieat coat should have, in one of 
the pockets, a pocket-book containing maiked money 

“ After I had been there some time, the students began to 
drop into the loom, by ones, and twos, and threes, and to 
talk about all soits of things, little thinking theiewas anybody 
undei the sofa— and then to go up stairs At last there came 
in one who remained until he was alone in the room by him- 
self A tallish, good looking young man of one oi tv o and 
twenty, with a light whiskei He went to a paiticular hat 
peg, took oft a good hat that was hanging theie, tried it on, 
hung his own hat in its place, and hung that hat on anothei 
peg, nearly opposite to me I then felt quite certain that he 
was the thief, and would come back by and by 

“When they weie all up-stairs, the gentleman came in with 
the gieat coat I showed him vheie to hang it, so that I 
might have a good view of it , and he v ent av ay , and I lay 
under the sofa on my chest, foi a couple of houis oi so, 
waiting 

“At last, the same young man came down He valked 
acioss the loom, whistling — stopped and listened — took 
another walk and whistled — stopped again, and listened — 
then began to go regularly round the pegs, feeling in the 
pockets of all the coats When he came to the great coat, 
and felt the pocket book, he was so eagei and so huiiied 
that he broke the strap in teai ing it open As he began to 
put the money in his pocket, I ciawled out fiom undei the 
sofa, and his eyes met mine 

“My face, as you may perceive, is blown now, but it was 
pale at that time, my health not being good , and looked as 
long as a horse’s Besides which, theie was a gieat diaught 
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of ail fiom the door, underneath the sofa, and I had tied a 
handkerchief round my head , so what I looked like, alto- 
gether, I don’t know He tinned blue — liteially blue — 
when he saw me crawling out, and I couldn’t feel sui prised 
at it 

I am an officei of the Detective Police,’ said I, ^and ha\e 
been lying heie, since you fiist came in this morning I legi et, 
for the sake of yoiuself and youi fi lends, that you should 
have done what you have , but this case is complete You 
have the pocket book in your hand and the money upon you , 
and I must take you into custody ^ ’ 

It was impossible to make out any case in his behalf, 
and on his trial he pleaded guilty How oi when he got the 
means I don’t know , but while he was awaiting his sentence, 
he poisoned himself in Newgate ” 

We inquired of this officer, on the conclusion of the foie 
going afiecdote, whether the time appeared long, or shoit, 
when he lay in that constrained position under the sofa 
^^Why, you see, sir,” he replied, “if he hadn’t come in, 
the fust time, and I had not been quite sure he was the 
thief, and would return, the time would have seemed long 
But, as it was, I being dead certain of my man, the time 
seemed pietty short ” 
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How goes the night Saint Griles’s clock is sti iking nine 
The weather is dull and wet, and the long lines of street 
lamps aie bluired, as if we saw them through tears A 
damp wind blows and rakes the pieman’s fiie out, when he 
opens the door of his little furnace, carrying away an eddy 
of sparks 

Saint Giles’s clock stiikes nine We are punctual Where 
IS Inspector Field ^ Assistant Commissioner of Police is 
already here, enwrapped m oil skin cloak, and standing in the 
shadow of Saint Giles’s steeple Detective Sergeant, weary 
of speaking Fiench all day to foreigneis unpacking at the 
Great Exhibition, is alieady here Where is Inspector 
Field 

Inspector Field is, tonight, the guardian genius of the 
Biitish Museum He is bringing his shrewd eye to bear on 
eveiy corner of its solitary galleries, before he reports “ all 
right ” Suspicious of the Elgin marbles, and not to be done 
by cat faced Egyptian giants with their hands upon their 
knees, Inspector Field, sagacious, vigilant, lamp in hand, 
throwing monstrous shadows on the walls and ceilings, passes 
through the spacious rooms If a mummy trembled in an 
atom of its dusty covermg, Inspector Field would say, “ Come 
out of that, Tom Green I know you ^ ” If the smallest 

Gonoph ” about town were crouching at the bottom of a 
classic bath. Inspector Field would nose him with a finer scent 
than the ogre’s, when adventurous Jack lay trembling in his 
kitchen copper But all is quiet, and Inspector Field goes 
wanly on, making little outward show of attending to any- 
thing in paiticular, just recognising the Ichthyosaurus as 
a familiar acquaintance, and wondermg, perhaps, how the 
detectives did it in the days before the Flood 

Will Inspector Field be long about this work He may 
be half an-houi longei He sends his comphments by Police 
Constable, and proposes that we meet at St Giles’s Station 
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House, across the load G-ood It were as well to stand by 
the file, theie, as in the shadow of Saint Giles’s steeple 
Anything doing heie to night ^ Not much We aie very 
quiet A lost boy, extiemely calm and small, sitting by the 
fire, whom we now confide to a constable to take home, for 
the child says that if you show him Newgate Street, he can 
show you where he lives — a laviiig drunken woman m the 
cells, who has scieeched her voice away, and has haidly 
power enough left to declaie, even with the passionate help 
of hei feet and arms, that she is the daughter of a Biitish 
officei, and, strike hei blind and dead, but she’ll write a 
lettei to the Queen ’ but who is soothed with a drink of 
watei — m another cell, a quiet woman, with a child at hei 
bieast, foi begging — in another, her husband in a smock- 
fiock, With a basket of waterciesses — in another, a pickpocket 
— in anothei, a meek ti emulous old paupei man who has been 
out foi a holiday ^ and has took but a little drop, but it has 
oveicome him aftei so many months in the house” — and 
that’s all as yet Piesently, a sensation at the Station 
House door Mi Field, gentlemen f 

Inspectoi Field comes in, wipmg his foiehead, for he is of 
a burly figiue, and has come fast fiom the ores and metals 
of the deep mines of the earth, and fiom the Parrot Gods of 
the South Sea Islands, and fiom the birds and beetles of 
the tiopics, and from the Arts of Greece and Eome, and 
fiom the Sculptures of Nineveh, and from the traces of an 
elder world, when these were not Is Rogeis ready ^ Rogers 
IS ready, strapped and great coated, with a flaming eye in 
the middle of his waist, like a deformed Cyclops Lead on, 
Eogeis, to Rats’ Castle ^ 

How many people may theie be in London, who, if we 
had brought them deviously and blmdfold, to this street, 
fifty paces fiom the Station House, and within call of Saint 
Giles’s church, would know it for a not i emote part of the 
city in which their lives are passed How many, who 
amidst this compound of sickening smells, these heaps of 
filth, these tumbling houses, with all their vile contents, 
animate and inanimate, slimily overflowing into the black 
load, would believe that they breathe this an ? How much 
Red Tape may theie be, that could look round on the faces 
which now hem us in — foi our appearance here has caused 
a rush from all points to a common centre — the lowering 
foreheads, the sallow cheeks, the brutal eyes, the matted 
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hail, the infected, vei min haunted heaps of lags — and say, 
I have thought of this I have not dismissed the thing 
I have neither blustered it away, nor frozen it away, nor tied 
it up and put it away, nor smoothly said pooh, pooh » to it 
when it has been shown to me ^ ” 

This IS not what Rogers wants to know, howevei What 
Rogers wants to know, is, whethei you will cleai the way 
here, some of you, or whether you won’t, because if you 
don’t do it right on end, he’ll lock you up » “ What » Ym 

are there, are you. Bob Miles You haven’t had enough of 
it yet, haven’t you You want three months more, do you ^ 
Come away fiom that gentleman ^ What aie you cieeping 
round there for ” 

^'What am I a doing, thmn, Mr Rogeis’” says Bob 
Miles, appearmg, villainous, at the end of a lane of light, 
made by the lantern 

^^I’ll let you know pretty quick, if you don’t hook it 
Will you hook it *5*” 

A sycophantic murmur rises from the ciowd Hook it. 
Bob, when Mi Rogers and Mi Field tells you ^ Why don’t 
you hook it, when you aie told to*^^” 

The most importunate of the voices strikes familiarly on 
Mr Rogeis’s ear He suddenly turns his lantern on the 
owner 

“What^ You are there, are you, Mister Clicks You 
hook it too — come ^ ” 

What foi ^ ” says Mi Click, discomfited 
^^You hook it, will you^” says Mi Rogeis with stem 
emphasis 

Both Click and Miles do hook it,” without another w oid, 
or, in plainer English, sneak away 

Close up there, my men ’ ” says Inspector Field to two 
constables on duty who have followed “ Keep togethei, 
gentlemen , we aie going down here Heads ^ ” 

Saint Giles’s chuich strikes half past ten We stoop low, 
and creep down a piecipitous flight of steps into a dark 
close cellar Theie is a file There is a long deal table 
There are benches The cellai is full of company, chiefly 
very young men m vaiious conditions of dirt and raggedness 
Some are eating supper There aie no girls or women 
present Welcome to Rats’ Castle, gentlemen, and to this 
company of noted thieves ’ 

Well, my lads ’ How are you, my lads ^ What have 
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you been doing to day ? Heie’s some company come to see 
you, my lads f Timers a plate of beefsteak, sir, for the 
supper of a fine young man ^ And there’s a mouth foi 
a steak, sir ^ Why, I should be too proud of such a mouth 
as that, if I had it myself ^ Stand up and show it, sir ^ 
Take off youi cap There’s a fine young man for a nice 
little paity, sir ^ An’t he ^ ” 

Inspector Field is the busthng speakei Inspector Field’s 
eye is the roving eye that seaiches every cornei of the cellai 
as he talks Inspector Field’s hand is the well-known hand 
that has collared half the people heie, and motioned then 
brothers, sisters, fathers, mothers, male and female friends, 
inexoiably to New South Wales Yet Inspector Field stands 
in this den, the Sultan of the place Every thief here 
cowers before him, like a schoolboy befoie his schoolmaster 
All watch him, all answer when addiessed, all laugh at his 
jokes, all seek to propitiate him This cellar company alone 
— ^to say nothing of the crowd suriounding the entrance 
from the street above, and making the steps shme with 
eyes — ^is strong enough to murdei us all, and willing enough 
to do it , but let Inspector Field have a mind to pick out 
one thief here, and take him , let him produce that ghostly 
truncheon from his pocket, and say, with his business air, 

My lad, I want you ^ ” and all Eats’ Castle shall be stricken 
with paralysis, and not a finger move against him, as he fits 
the handcuffs on I 

Wheie’s the Earl of Waiwick*? — Here he is. Mi Field ^ 
Here’s the Earl of Warwick, Mr Field O, there you are, 
my Lord Come for’aid There’s a chest, sir, not to have 
a clean shirt on An’t Take your hat off, my Loid 
Why, I should be ashamed if I was you — and an Earl, too — 
to show myself to a gentleman with my hat on The Earl 
of Warwick laughs and uncovers All the company laugh 
One pickpocket, especially, laughs with great enthusiasm 
0 what a jolly game it is, when Mr Field comes down — and 
don’t want nobody ^ 

“ So, you are here, too, are you, you tall, grey, soldierly- 
looking, grave man, standing by the fire ^ — Yes, sir Good 
evening, Mr Field ^ — Let us see You lived servant to a 
nobleman once ? — Yes, Mr Field — And what is it you do 
now , I forget^ — ^Well, Mr Field, I job about as ^vell as I 
can I left my employment on account of delicate health 
The family is still kind to me Mr Wix of Piccadilly 
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IS also very kind to me when I am hard up Likewise 
Mr Nix of Oxford Street I get a trifle from them occasion- 
ally, and rub on as well as I can, Mr Field Mr Field's eye 
rolls enjoymgly, for this man is a notorious begging-lettei 
writei — Good night, my lads Good mght, Mr Field, and 
thank’ee, sir ^ 

Clear the street here, half a thousand of you ^ Cut it, 
Mis Stalkei — none of that — we don’t want you ^ Eogers of 
the flaming eye, lead on to the iramjis’ lodging house ^ 

A dream of baleful faces attends to the door Now, stand 
back all of you * In the rear Detective Sergeant plants 
himself, composedly whistling, with his strong right aim 
across the narrow passage Mrs Stalker, I am somethmg’d 
that need not be written here, if you won’t get yourself into 
trouble, in about half a minute, if I see that face of yours 
again ^ 

Saint Giles’s church clock, striking eleven, hums through 
our hand from the dilapidated dooi of a dark outhouse as we 
open it, and are stricken back by the pestilent bieath that 
issues from within Eogers to the front with the light, and 
let us look f 

Ten, twenty, thirty — who can count them ^ Men, women, 
children, for the most pait naked, heaped upon the flooi 
hke maggots in a cheese ’ Ho ^ In that dark cornei yonder ^ 
Does anybody lie theie Me sir, lush me, a widder, with 
SIX children And yonder Me sir Irish me, with me 
wife and eight poor babes And to the left there Me sir, 
Irish me, along with two more Irish boys as is me friends 
And to the right there Me sir and the Muiphy fam’ly, 
numbering five blessed souls And what’s this, coiling, 
now, about my foot Another Irish me, pitifully in w^ant 
of shaving, whom I have awakened from sleep-— and acioss 
my other foot lies his wife — and by the shoes of Inspector 
Field he their three eldest— and their three youngest are at 
present squeezed between the open door and the wall And 
why IS there no one on that little mat before the sullen fire ^ 
Because O’Donovan, with his wife and daughtei, is not come 
in from selling Lucifers ’ Nor on the bit of sacking in the 
nearest corner Bad luck ^ Because that Irish family is 
late to night, a cadgmg m the streets » 

They aie all awake now, the childien excepted, and most 
of them sit up, to stare Wheresoever Mr Eogers turns 
the flammg eye, theie is a spectral figure iismg, unshrouded, 
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fiom a giavG of lags Who is the landloid here*!^ — I am, 
Mr Field ^ says a bundle of ribs and parchment against the 
wall, scratching itself — Will you spend this money fairly, 
in the morning, to buy coffee for ’em all*? — Yes, sii, I will ^ 
— 0 hell do it, sir, he’ll do it fan He’s honest ^ cry the 
spectres And with thanks and Good Night sink into their 
graves again 

Thus, we make oui New Oxford Streets, and our other 
new stieets, never heeding, never asking, wheie the wretches 
whom we clear out, ciowd With such scenes at our doors, 
with all the plagues of Egypt tied up with bits of cobweb in 
kennels so near our homes, we timorously make our Nuisance 
Bills and Boards of Health, nonentities, and think to keep 
away the Wolves of Crime and Filth, by oui electioneeiing 
ducking to little estiymen and our gentlemanly handling 
of Ked Tape ^ 

Intelligence of the coffee money has got abroad The 
yaid IS full, and Rogers of the flaming eye is beleaguered 
with entreaties to show other Lodging Houses Mine next ^ 
Mine ^ Mine ^ Rogers, military, obdurate, stiff necked, im 
movable, leplies not, but leads away , all falling back before 
him Inspector Field follows Detective Seigeant, with 
his bairiei of arm across the little passage, deliberately 
waits to close the piocession He sees behind him, without 
any effort, and exceedingly disturbs one individual far in 
the leai by coolly calling out, It won’t do, Mr Michael ^ 
Don’t try it ^ ” 

After council holden in the street, we enter other lodging 
houses, public-houses, many Ians and holes , all noisome and 
offensive , none so filthy and so crowded as where lush are 
In one, The Ethiopian party are expected home presently 
— w^ere in Oxford Street when last heard of— shall be 
fetched, for our delight, within ten minutes In another, 
one of the two or three Professors who draw Napoleon 
Buonaparte and a couple of mackerel, on the pavement, and 
then let the work of art out to a speculator, is refreshing 
after his labours In another, the vested interest of the pro- 
fitable nuisance has been in one family for a hundred years, 
and the landlord drives in comfortably from the country to 
his snug little stew in town In all, Inspector Field is 
received with warmth Coiners and smashers droop before 
him , pickpockets defer to him , the gentle sex (not very 
gentle here) smile upon him Half drunken hags check 
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themselves in the midst of pots of beei, or pints of gin, to 
drink to Mr Field, and pressmgly to ask the honour of his 
finishing the draught One beldame in rusty black has 
such admiiation for him, that she runs a whole stieet’s 
length to shake him by the hand, tumbling into a heap 
of mud by the way, and still pressing her attentions when 
her very form has ceased to be distinguishable through it 
Before the power of the law, the power of supeiioi sense — 
for common thieves are fools beside these men — and the 
powei of a perfect mastery of their charactei, the gainson 
of Eats’ Castle and the adjacent Fortresses make but a skulk- 
ing show indeed when reviewed by Inspector Field 

Saint Giles’s clock says it will be midnight in half an 
hour, and Inspector Field says we must hurry to the Old 
Mint in the Borough The cab driver is low spiiited, and 
has a solemn sense of his responsibility Now, what’s your 
fare, my lad ^ — 0 you know, Inspector Field, what’s the good 
of asking me ' 

Say, Parker, strapped and great coated, and waiting in dim 
Borough doorway by appointment, to replace the trusty 
Kogers whom we left deep in Saint Giles’s, aie you ready ^ 
Eeady, Inspector Field, and at a motion of my wrist behold 
my flaming eye 

This narrow street, sii, is the chief part of the Old Mint, 
full of low lodging houses, as you see by the transparent 
canvas-lamps and blinds, announcing beds for travellers^ 
But it IS greatly changed, friend Field, from my formei 
knowledge of it, it is infinitely quieter and moie subdued 
than when I was heie last, some seven years ago 0 yes ^ 
Inspector Haynes, a first late man, is on this station now 
and plays the Devil with them^ 

Well, my lads ^ How are you to night, ray lads Playing 
caids here, eh ^ Who vans ^ — Why, Mr Field, I, the sulky 
gentleman with the damp flat side curls, rubbmg my bleared 
eye with the end of my neckerchief vhich is like a duty 
eel skin, am losing just at present, but I suppose I must 
take my pipe out of my mouth, and be submissive to you — 
I hope I see you well, Mr Field — Aye, all right, my lad 
Deputy, who have you got up stairs ^ Be pleased to show 
the rooms ^ 

Why Deputy, Inspectoi Field can’t say He only knows 
that the man who takes care of the beds and lodgers is 
always called so Steady, 0 Deputy, with the flaimg candle 
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m the blacking-bottle, foi this is a slushy back yaid, and 
the wooden staircase outside the house creaks and has holes 
in it 

Again, in these confined intolerable rooms, burrowed out 
like the holes of rats oi the nests of insect vermin, but fullei 
of intolerable smells, are ci owds of sleepers, each on his foul 
truckle bed coiled up beneath a lug Halloa heie ^ Come ^ 
Let us see you ^ Show your face ^ Pilot Parker goes from 
bed to bed and turns their slumbering heads towards us, as 
a salesman might turn sheep Some wake up with an 
execration and a threat — ^What ^ who spoke 0 ^ If it’s 
the accursed glaring eye that fixes me, go wheie I will, I am 
helpless Here ^ I sit up to be looked at Is it me you 
want^ Not you, lie down again ^ and I he down, with 
a woful giowl 

Wherever the turning lane of light becomes stationary foi 
a moment, some sleeper appears at the end of it, submits 
himself to be sciutinised, and fades away into the darkness 

Theie should be stiange dreams heio, Deputy They sleep 
sound enough, says Deputy, taking the candle out of the 
blacking bottle, snuffing it with his fingers, thi owing the 
snuff into the bottle, and coiking it up with the candle , 
that’s all I know What is the insciiption, Deputy, on all 
the discoloured sheets A precaution against loss of linen 
Deputy turns down the iiig of an unoccupied bed and 
discloses it Stop Thief ^ 

To lie at night, wrapped in the legend of my slinking life , 
to take the ciy that pursues me, waking, to my breast m 
sleep , to have it staring at me, and clamouring for me, as 
soon as consciousness returns , to have it for my first foot 
on New Year’s day, my Valentine, my Birthday salute, my 
Christmas greeting, my parting with the old year Stop 
Thief ^ 

And to know that I must be stopped, come what will 
To know that I am no match for this individual energy and 
keenness, or this organised and steady system ^ Come across 
the street, here, and, entermg by a little shop, and yard, 
examine these intricate passages and doois, contrived for 
escape, flapping and counter flapping, like the lids of the 
conjurer’s boxes But what avail they ^ Who gets in by a 
nod, and shows their secret working to us Inspector Field 

Don’t forget the old Faim House, Parker ^ Paikei is not 
the man to forget it We are going there, now It is the 
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old Manoi House of these paits, and stood in the country 
once Then, peihaps, there was something, which was not 
the beastly stieet, to see from the shattered low fronts of 
the ovei hanging wooden houses we are passing undei— shut 
up now, pasted over with bills about the hteiatuie and 
drama of the Mint, and mouldering away This long paved 
yard was a paddock or a gaiden once, or a court in front of 
the Farm House Pei chance, with a dovecot m the centie, 
and fowls pecking about — with fair elm tiees, then, w^here 
discoloured chimney stacks and gables are now^ — noisy, then, 
with rooks which have yielded to a diffeient sort of lookeiy 
It’s hkehei than not, Inspector Field thmks, as we turn into 
the common kitchen, which is m the yard, and many paces 
from the house 

Well, my lads and lasses, how are you all ^ Where’s 
Blackey, who has stood near London Budge these five and- 
twenty years, with a painted skin to represent disease — 
Here he is, Mr Field ^ — How are >ou, Blackey Jolly, sa ^ 
Not playing the fiddle to night, Blackey — Not a night, sa 1 
A sharp, smiling youth, the wit of the kitchen, interposes 
He an’t musical to night, sir I’ve been givinghim a moral 
lectuie , I’ve been a talking to him about his latter end, you 
see A good many of these aie my pupils, sir This heie 
young man (smoothing dowm the hair of one neai him, 
leading a Sunday papei) is a pupil of mme I’m a teaching 
of him to read, sir He’s a piomising cove, sir He’s 
a smith, he is, and gets his living by the sweat of the brow, 
sir So do I, myself, sir This young woman is my sister, 
Mr Field She's getting on very w^ell too I’ve a deal of 
trouble with ’em, sii, but I’m richly rewarded, now I see 
’em all a doing so well, and growing up so creditable That’s 
a great comfort, that is, an’t it, sir ^ — In the midst of the 
kitchen (the whole kitchen is in ecstasies with this im- 
promptu chaff ”) sits a young, modest, gentle lookmg 
creature, with a beautiful child in hei lap She seems to 
belong to the company, but is so strangely unlike it She 
has such a pietty, quiet face and voice, and is so pioud to 
hear the child admired—thinks you would haidly believe 
that he is only nine months old ^ Is she as bad as the lest, 
I wondei Inspector lal experience does not engendei a belief 
contrariwise, but prompts the answer, Not a ha’poith of 
difference ^ 

There is a piano going in the old Farm House as we 
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approach It stops Landlady appeals Has no objections, 
Mr Field, to gentlemen being brought, but wishes it were 
at earlier houis, the lodgers complaining of ill conwenience 
Inspector Field is polite and soothing — knows his woman 
and the sex Deputy (a gul in this case) shows the way up 
a heavy broad old staiicase, kept veiy clean, into clean rooms 
where many sleepeis are, and wheie painted panels of an 
oldei time look stiangely on the tiuckle beds The sight 
of whitewash and the smell of soap — two things we seem by 
this time to have paited fiom in infancy — make the old 
Farm House a phenomenon, and connect themselves with 
the so curiously misplaced picture of the pretty mother and 
child long after we have left It, — long after we have left, 
besides, the neighbouring nook with something of a lustic 
flavoui in it yet, where once, beneath a low wooden colon 
nade still standing as of yore, the eminent Jack Sheppaid 
condescended to regale himself, and wheie, now, two old 
bachelor brothers in bioad hats (who aie whispered in the 
Mint to have made a compact long ago that if either should 
evei marry, he must forfeit his share of the joint propeity) 
still keep a sequestered tavern, and sit o’ nights smoking 
pipes in the bar, among ancient bottles and glasses, as our 
eyes behold them 

How goes the night now*^ Saint Geoige of Southwaik 
answers with twelve blows upon his bell Paikei, good 
night, for Williams is alieady waiting ovei in the legion of 
Eatcliffe Highvay, to show the houses wheie the sailois 
dance 

I should like to know wheie Inspectoi Field was boin 
In Eatcliife Highway, I would have answered wuth confi 
dence, but for his being equally at home wherever we go 
He does not trouble his head as I do, about the iiver at 
night He does not caie for its creeping, black and silent, 
on oui light there, rushing thiough sluice-gates, lapping at 
piles and posts and iron rings, hiding strange things in its 
mud, running away with suicides and accidentally drowmed 
bodies fastei than midnight funeral should, and acquiring 
such various experience between its ciadle and its grave It 
has no mysteiy foi him Is theie not the Thames Police 

Accoidmgly, Williams leads the way We are a little 
late, for some of the houses aie alieady closing No matter 
You show us plenty All the landloids know Inspectoi Field 
All pass him, freely and good humouredly, wheiesoever he 
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wants to go So thoroughly are all these houses open to him 
and our local guide, that, gianting that sailors must he 
entertained in then own \\ ay — as I suppose they must and 
have a right to be — I hardly know how such places could be 
better regulated that I call the company very select, 

01 the dancing \ery graceful— even so gi aceful as that of the 
German Sugar Bakeis, whose assembly, by the Minories, we 
stopped to visit — but theie is watchful maintenance of ordei 
in every house, and swift expulsion wheie need is Even in 
the midst of diunkenness, both of the lethargic kind and the 
lively, there is sharp landlord supervision, and pockets aie in 
less peiil than out of doors These houses show, singularly, 
how much of the picturesque and lomantic there truly is in 
the sailor, requiring to be especially addiessed All the songs 
(sung in a hailstorm of halfpence, which aie pitched at the 
singei without the least tenderness for the time or tune — 
mostly fiom gieat lolls of copper carried foi the puipose 
— and which he occasionally dodges like shot as they fly near 
his head) are of the sentimental sea sort All the rooms aie 
decoiated with nautical subjects Wiecks, engagements, 
ships on fire, ships passing lighthouses on non bound coasts, 
ships blowing up, ships going down, ships running ashore, 
men lying out upon the mam yard m a gale of wind, sailois 
and ships in every variety of peril, constitute the illustiations 
of fact Nothing can be done in the fanciful way, without 
a thumping boy upon a scaly dolphin 

How goes the night now Past one Black and Gieen 
are waiting in Whitechapel to unveil the mysteiies of 
Wentworth Street. Wilhams, the best of fiiends must pait 
Adieu ^ 

Aie not Black and Green leady at the appointed place ^ 
0 yes ^ They glide out of shadow as we stop Imperturb 
able Black opens the cab dooi , Imperturbable Gieen takes 
a mental note of the driver Both Gieen and Black then 
open, each his flaming eye, and maishal us the way that 
we aie going 

The lodging house we want is hidden m a maze of streets 
and couits It is fast shut We knock at the door, and 
stand hushed looking up foi a light at one or othei of the 
begrimed old lattice windows in its ugly front, when another 
constable comes up — supposes that we want ‘^to see the 
school ” Detective Seigeant meanwhile has got ovei a rail, 
opened a gate, dropped down an aiea, overcome some other 
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little obstacles, and tapped at a window Now returns The 
landlord will send a deputy immediately 
Deputy IS heard to stumble out of bed Deputy lights 
a candle, draws back a bolt or two, and appears at the door. 
Deputy IS a shiveiing shirt and trousers by no means clean, 
a yawning face, a shock head much confused externally and 
internally We want to look for some one You may go 
up with the light, and take ’em all, if you like, says Deputy, 
resigning it, and sitting down upon a bench in the kitchen 
with his ten fingers sleepily twisting in his hair 

Holloa heie ^ Now then ^ Show yourselves Thatll do 
It’s not you Don’t disturb youiself any more ^ So on, 
through a labyiinth of airless rooms, each man responding, 
like a wild beast, to the keeper who has tamed him, and 
who goes into his cage What, you haven’t found him, 
then'J^ says Deputy, when we came down A woman 
mysteriously sitting up all night m the dark by the 
smouldenng ashes of the kitchen fire, says it’s only tramps 
and cadgers here , it’s gonophs over the way A man 
mysteriously walking about the kitchen all night in the 
dark, bids her hold her tongue We come out Deputy 
fastens the door and goes to bed again 
Black and Green, you know Bark, lodging house keeper 
and receiver of stolen goods ^ — 0 yes. Inspector Field — 
Go to Bark’s next 

Bark sleeps m an innei wooden hutch, near his street 
door As we parley on the step with Baik’s Deputy, Bark 
growls in his bed We enter, and Baik flies out of bed 
Bark is a red villain and a wrathful, with a sanguine throat 
that looks very much as if it were expressly made foi hang 
mg, as he stretches it out, in pale defiance, over the half- 
door of his hutch Bark’s paits of speech aie of an awful 
sort — ^principally adjectives I won’t, says Bark, have no 
'-adjective police and adjective stiangeis in my adjective 
premises ^ I won’t, by adjective and substantive ^ Give me 
my trouseis, and I’ll send the whole adjective police to 
adjective and substantive ^ Give me, says Baik, my adjec- 
tive trousers ^ I’ll put an adjective knife in the whole 
bilemg of ’em I’ll punch their adjective heads I’ll rip 
up then adjective substantives Give me my adjective 
trouseis ^ says Bark, and I’ll spile the bileing of ’em ^ 

Now, Bark, what’s the use of this*? Here’s Black and 
Green, Detective Sergeant, and Inspector Field You know* 
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we will come in — I know you won’t ^ says Bark Some- 
body give me my adjective tiousers ^ Bark’s tiousers seem 
difficult to find He calls for them as Hercules might foi his 
club Give me my adjective tiouseis^ says Bark, and I’ll 
spile the bileing of ’em 

Inspector Field holds that it’s all one whethei Bark likes 
the visit or don’t like it He, Inspectoi Field, is an In 
spector of the Detective Police, Detective Seigeant is Detec- 
tive Sei grant, Black and Green are constables in uniform 
Don’t you be a fool, Bark, oi you know it will be the woise 
for you — I don’t care, says Baik Give me my adjective 
trouseis ^ 

At two o’clock in the morning, we descend into Bark’s 
low kitchen, leaving Bark to foam at the mouth above, and 
Impel turbalile Black and Green to look at him Bark’s 
kitchen is ciammed full of thieves, holding a coniersamne 
theie by lamplight It is by far the most dangeious as- 
sembly we have seen yet Stimulated by the lavings of 
Bark, above, then looks aie sullen, but not a man speaks 
We ascbnd again Bark has got his trousers, and is in 
a state of madness in the passage with his back against a 
dooi that shuts off the uppei staiicase We observe, in othei 
respects, a ferocious individuality in Bark Instead of Stop 
Thief ^ ” on his linen, he punts “ Stolen from Bark’s ’ ” 

Now, Bark, we are going up staiis ^ — No, you ain’t ^ — You 
refuse admission to the Police, do you, Bark ^ — Yes, I do ^ 
I refuse it to all the adjective police, and to all the adjec- 
tive substantives If the adjective coves in the kitchen was 
men, they’d come up now, and do foi you ^ Shut me that 
there door ^ says Baik, and suddenly we aie enclosed in 
the passage They’d come up and do for you ^ cries Baik, 
and waits Not a sound in the kitchen ^ They’d come up 
and do for you ^ cries Bark again, and waits Not a sound 
in the kitchen ^ We are shut up, half-a dozen of us, in 
Bark’s house in the innermost lecesses of the woist part 
of London, in the dead of the night — the house is crammed 
with notorious robbeis and ruffians — and not a man stirs 
No, Bark They know the weight of the law, and they 
know Inspectoi Field and Co too well 

We leave bully Bark to subside at leisuie out of his pas 
Sion and his tiouseis, and, I daie say, to be inconveniently 
reminded of this little biush befoie long Black and Green 
do ordinary duty heie, and look serious 
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As to White, who waits on Holborn Hill to show the 
couits that aie eaten out of Rotten Gray’s Inn Lane, wheie 
other lodging-houses are, and where (in one blind alley) the 
Thieves’ Kitchen and Seminaiy for the teaching of the ait 
to children, is, the night has so worn away, being now 

almost at odds with morning, which is which, 

that they are quiet, and no light shines through the chinks 
in the shutteis As undistmctive Death will come here, 
one day, sleep comes now The wicked cease from troubling 
sometimes, even in this hfe. 
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A VEEY dark night it was, and bittei cold , the east wind 
blowing bleak, and bringing with it stinging particles fiom 
marsh, and mooi, and fen— fiom the Gieat Deseit and Old 
Egypt, may be Some of the component paits of the sharp- 
edged vapoui that came flying up the Thames at London 
might be mummy-dust, dry atoms from the Temple at 
Jeiusalem, camels’ footprints, crocodiles’ hatching places, 
loosened grains of expression from the yisages of blunt- 
nosed sphynxes, waifs and stiays from caiavans of tuibaned 
mei chants, vegetation fiom jungles, frozen snow fiom the 
Himalayas 0 » It was veiy veiy daik upon the Thames, 
and it was bittei bittei cold 

And yet,” said the voice within the great pea coat at 
my side, you’ll have seen a good many riveis too, I dare 
say*?” 

Tiuly,” said I, when I come to think of it, not a few 
From the Niagara, downward to the mountain iiveis of 
Italy, which are like the national spirit — veiy tame, oi 
chafing suddenly and bursting bounds, only to dwindle 
away again The Moselle, and the Ehine, and the Ehone , 
and the Seine, and the Saone , and the St Lawrence, Missis 
sippi, and Ohio , and the Tiber, the Po, and the Amo , and 
the ” 

Peacoat coughing as if he had had enough of that, I said 
no moie I could have carried the catalogue on to a teasing 
length, though, if I had been in the cruel mind 

And after all,” said he, “ this looks so dismal ^ ” 

‘ So a^vful,” I letuined, “at night The Seme at Pans 
IS veiy gloomy too, at such a time, and is piobably the 
scene of far moie crime and greater wickedness , but this 
liver looks so bioad and vast, so murky and silent, seems 
such an image of death in the midst of the great city’s life, 
that ” 

That Peacoat coughed again He could not stand my 
holding foith 
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We were in a four oared Thames Police Galley, lymg on 
our oais m the deep shadow of Southwark Bridge — under 
the coiner aich on the Surrey side — having come down with 
the tide fiom Vauxhall We were fain to hold on pretty 
tight, though close in shoie, for the river was swollen and 
the tide lunning clown veiy stiong We were watching 
certain watei lats of human growth, and lay in the deep 
shade as quiet as mice , our light hidden and our sciaps of 
conversation earned on in whispeis Above us, the massive 
iron gliders of the arch were faintly visible, and below us 
its ponderous shadow seemed to sink down to the bottom 
of the stream 

We had been lying heie some half an hour With our 
backs to the wind, it is true , but the wind being in a deter- 
mined temper blew straight through us, and would not take 
the trouble to go round I would have boarded a fireship 
to get into action, and mildly suggested as much to my 
fiiend Pea 

“ No doubt,’’ says he as patiently as possible , “ but 
shoie going tactics wouldn’t do with us Eiver thieves can 
always get nd of stolen pioperty m a moment by dropping 
it oveiboard We want to take them with the property, so 
we lurk about and come out upon ’em shaip If they see 
us or hear us, over it goes ” 

Pea’s wisdom being indisputable, there was nothing for 
it but to sit there and be blown thiough, foi anothei half- 
hour The water-rats thinkmg it wise to abscond at the 
end of that time without commission of felony, we shot out, 
disappointed, with the tide 

“Gum they look, don’t they*!^” said Pea, seeing me 
glance over my shoulder at the lights upon the bridge, and 
downward at their long ciooked leflections in the river 

“ Very,” said I, “ and make one think with a shudder of 
Suicides What a night for a dreadful leap from that 
parapet ^ ” 

“Aye, but Wateiloo’s the favourite bridge foi making 
holes in the water from,” returned Pea “By the bye — 
avast pulling, lads ^ — would you like to speak to Waterloo 
on the subject ” 

My face confessing a surprised desire to have some friendly 
conveisation with Watei loo Bridge, and my friend Pea being 
the most obliging of men, we put about, pulled out of the 
force of the stream, and m place of going at great speed 
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With the tide, began to stii\e against it, close in shore again 
Every coloui but black seemed to have departed fiom the 
world The an was black, the water was black, the barges 
and hulks weie black, the piles were black, the buildings 
were black, the shadows -were only a deepei shade of black 
upon a black ground Here and there, a coal fiie in an iron 
cresset blazed upon a wharf , but one knew that it too had 
been black a little while ago, and would be black again soon 
Uncomf 01 table lushes of water suggestive of gurgling and 
drowning, ghostly rattlings of non chains, dismal clankings 
of discordant engines, foimed the music that accompanied 
the dip of oui oars and their rattling in the lullocks Even 
the noises had a black sound to me — as the trumpet sounded 
red to the blind man 

Oui dexterous boat’s crew made nothing of the tide, and 
pulled us gallantly up to Wateiloo Bridge Heie Pea and 
I disembarked, passed under the black stone archway, and 
climbed the steep stone steps Within a few feet of their 
summit, Pea presented me to Waterloo (oi an eminent toll 
taker lepiesentmg that stiuctuie), muffled up to the eyes in 
a thick shawl, and amply great-coated and fui capped 

Waterloo received us with cordiality, and observed of the 
night that it was ^‘a Searcher” He had been oiiginally 
called the Strand Bridge, he informed us, but had leceived 
his present name at the suggestion of the proprietors, when 
Pailiament had resolved to vote three hundred thousand 
pound foi the erection of a monument in honour of the 
vietoiy Parliament took the hint (said Wateiloo, with the 
least flavour of misanthropy) and saved the money Of 
course the late Duke of Wellington was the first passenger, 
and of course he paid his penny, and of course a noble 
lord preserved it evermore The treadle and index at the 
tollhouse (a most ingenious contrivance foi rendering fraud 
impossible), were mvented by Mr Lethbridge, then property 
man at Drury Lane Theatie 

Was it suicide, we wanted to know about ^ said Waterloo 
Ha ^ Well, he had seen a good deal of that work, he did 
assure us He had prevented some Why, one day a woman, 
poorish looking, came in betw-een the hatch, slapped dowm a 
penny, and wanted to go on without the change ^ Waterloo 
suspected this, and says to his mate, “give an eye to the 
gate,” and bolted after her She had got to the third seat 
betw^n the piers, and was on the parapet just a going ovei, 
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when he caught hei and gave her in charge At the police 
office next morning, she said it was along of trouble and a 
bad husband 

‘‘Likely enough/’ obseived Wateiloo to Pea and myself, 
as he adjusted his chin in his shawl “ There’s a deal of 
trouble about, you see — and bad husbands too ^ ” 

Another time, a young woman at twelve o’clock in the 
open day, got thiougli, darted along, and, before Waterloo 
could come neai her, jumped upon the paiapet, and shot 
heiself over sideways Alarm given, wateimen put off, lucky 
escape — Clothes buoyed her up 

“This is where it is,” said Wateiloo “If people jump 
off straight forwards from the middle of the parapet of the 
bays of the bridge, they are seldom killed by drowning, but 
are smashed, poor things, that’s what they aie, they dash 
themselves upon the buttress of the bridge But you jump 
off,” said Waterloo to me, putting his forefinger in a button 
hole of my great coat , “you jump off fiom the side of the 
bay, and you’ll tumble, true, into the stieam under the aich 
What you have got to do, is to mind how you lump in ^ 
There was poor Tom Steele fiom Dublin Didn’t divf^ ^ 
Bless you, didn’t dive at all^ Fell down so flat into the 
water, that he broke his bieast bone, and lived two days ^ ” 

I asked Waterloo it there were a fc'i\oiiiite side of his 
bridge for this dreadful puipose"^ He reflected, and thought 
yes, theie was He should say the Suriey side 

Three decent looking men went through one day, sobeily 
and quietly, and went on abieast foi about a dozen yards 
when the middle one, he sung out, all of a sudden, “ Here 
goes, Jack ’ ’ and was over in a minute 
Body found ^ Well Waterloo didn't rightly recollect 
about that They were compositois, they were 

He considered it astonishing how quick people weie ^ Why, 
there was a cab came up one Boxing night, with a young 
woman in it, who looked, according to Waterloo’s opinion 
of her, a little the worse for liquor , very handsome she was 
too — very handsome She stopped the cab at the gate, and 
said she’d pay the cabman then, which she did, though there 
was a little hankering about the fare, because at first she 
didn’t seem quite to know where she wanted to be drove to 
However, she paid the man, and the toll too, and looking 
Waterloo in the face (he thought she knew him, don’t you 
see’) said, “I’ll finish jt somehow’” Well, the cab went 
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off, leaving Waterloo a little doubtful in his mind, and ^\hile 
it was going on at full speed the young woman jumped out, 
never fell, hardly staggered, ran along the budge pa\ement 
a little way, passing seveial people, and jumped over from 
the second opening At the inquest it was giv’ in evidence 
that she had been quarrelling at the Heio oi Waterloo, and 
it w^as brought in jealousy (One of the lesults of Wateiloo’s 
experience was, that there was a deal of jealousy about ) 

‘‘Do w’-e ever get madmen said Wateiloo, in answei to 
an inquiiy of mine “Well, we do get madmen Yes, we 
have had one or tw o , escaped from ’Sylums, I suppose One 
hadn^t a halfpenny , and because I wouldn’t let him through, 
he went back a little way, stooped down, took a lun, and 
butted at the hatch like a ram He smashed his hat rarely, 
but his head didn’t seem no worse — in my opinion on account 
of his being wiong in it afore Sometimes people haven’t got 
a halfpenny If they are really tired and pool we give ’em 
one and let ’em through Other people will leave things — 
pocket-handkerchiefs mostly I have taken cravats and glo\ es, 
pocket-knives, tooth picks, studs, shut-pins, rings (generally 
from young gents, early in the morning), but handkerchiefs 
IS the general thing ” 

“ Regular customers ^ ” said Waterloo “ Lord, yes ^ We 
have regular customeis One, such a worn out used up old 
file as you can scaicely pictei, comes from the Suiiey side 
as regular as ten o’clock at night comes, and goes o^el, I 
think, to some flash house on the Middlesex side He comes 
back, he does, as reg’lai as the clock strikes three in the 
morning, and then can hardly diag one of his old legs after 
the othei He alw ays turns down the water staii s, comes up 
again, and then goes on down the Wateiloo Road He 
always does the same thing, and never vanes a minute Does 
it every night — even Sundays ” 

I asked Waterloo if he had given his mind to the possibility 
of this particular customer going down the water stairs at 
three o’clock some morning, and never coming up again *5^ 
He didn’t think that of him, he rephed In fact, it w’^as 
Waterlovj’s opinion, founded on his observation of that file, 
that he know’d a tuck worth two of it 

“There’s another queer old customei,” said Waterloo, 
“ comes over, as punctual as the almanack, at eleven o’clock 
on the sixth of January, at eleven o’clock on the fifth of 
April, at eleven o’clock on the sixth of July, at eleven 
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o’clock on the tenth of Octohei Drives a shaggy little, 
rough pony, in a sort of a lattle trap aim-chair sort of a 
thing White hair he has, and white whiskers, and muffles 
himself up with all mannei of shawls He comes back again 
the same afternoon, and we nevei see more of him for three 
months He is a captain in the navy — retired — ^wery old — 
wery odd — and seived with Lord Nelson He is paiticulai 
about drawing his pension at Somerset House afore the clock 
strikes twelve every quarter I have heerd say that he thinks 
it wouldn’t be accoiding to the Act of Parliament, if he 
didn’t draw it afoie twelve ” 

Having related these anecdotes m a natural manner, which 
was the best warranty in the world for then genuine natiiie, 
our friend Waterloo was sinking deep mto his shawl again, 
as having exhausted his communicative powers and taken in 
enough east wind, when my other friend Pea in a moment 
brought him to the surface by asking whether he had not 
been occasionally the subject of assault and battery in the 
execution of his duty'i^ Waterloo recovenng his spirits, 
instantly dashed into a new branch of his subject We 
learnt how both these teeth ” — here he pointed to the places 
where two front teeth were not — were knocked out by an 
ugly customer who one night made a dash at him (Waterloo) 
while his (the ugly customer’s) pal and coadjutor made a 
dash at the toll taking apion where the money-pockets 'w ere , 
how Waterloo, letting the teeth go (to Blazes, he observed 
indefinitely), grappled with the apron seizer, peimitting the 
ugly one to run away , and how he saved the bank, and cap 
tured his man, and consigned him to fine and imprisonment 
Also how, on another night, “ a Cove ” laid hold of Waterloo, 
then presiding at the hoi se gate of his bridge, and threw 
him unceremoniously ovei his knee, having first cut his head 
open with his whip How Waterloo got light,” and started 
after the Cove all down the Waterloo Eoad, through Stamford 
Street, and round to the foot of Blackfriais Bridge, wheie 
the Cove ^ cut into ” a public house How Waterloo cut 
in too , but how an aider and abettor of the Cove’s, who 
happened to be taking a promiscuous dram at the bar, 
stopped Waterloo , and the Cove cut out again, lan across 
the road down Holland Stieet, and where not, and into a 
beer shop How Wateiloo breaking away from his detainer 
was close upon the Cove’s heels, attended by no end of people, 
who, seeing him running with the blood stieammg down his 
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face, thought something worse was and roared Fiie ^ 
and Murder ^ on the hopeful chance of the mattei in hand 
being one or both How the Cove was ignominiously taken, 
in a shed wheie he had run to hide, and how at the Police 
Court they at first wanted to make a sessions job of it , but 
eventually Wateiloo was allowed to be '‘spoke to,” and the 
Cove made it squaie with Waterloo by paying his doctoi’s 
bill (W was laid up for a week) and giving him “ Thiee, ten ” 
Likew ise we learnt what w’^e had faintly suspected befoie, that 
your sporting amateur on the Dei by day, albeit a captain, 
can be — " if he be,” as Captam Bobadil observes, “ so genei- 
ously minded ” — anything but a man of honour and a gentle 
man, not sufficiently gratifying his nice sense of humour 
by the witty scattering of flour and lotten eggs on obtuse 
civilians, but requiring the furthei excitement of ‘‘bilking 
the toll,” and “pitching into” Wateiloo, and “cutting him 
about the head with his whip , ” finally being, when called 
upon to answer for the assault, what Wateiloo described as 
“Minus,” or, as I humbly conceived it, not to be found 
Likewise did Wateiloo infoim us, in reply to my mquiiies, 
admiringly and defeientially preferred through my fi lend Pea, 
that the takings at the Budge had more than doubled in 
amount, since the reduction of the toll one half And being 
asked if the afoiesaid takings included much bad money, 
Waterloo responded, with a look fai deeper than the deepest 
part of the river, he should think not and so retiied into 
his shawl foi the lest of the night 

Then did Pea and I once moie embark in our four oared 
galley, and glide swiftly down the rivei with the tide And 
while the shiewd East lasped and notched us, as wnth jagged 
razors, did my friend Pea impart to me confidences of inteiest 
relating to the Thames Police , we between whiles finding 
“ duty boats” hanging in dark corners undei banks, hke w^eeds 
— our own was a “supeiwision boat” — and they, as they 
reported “all light ^ ” flashing their hidden light on us, and 
we flashing ours on them These duty boats had one sitter 
in each an Inspector and were rowed “ Kan-dan,” which — 
for the mformation of those who never giaduate^ as I was 
once proud to do, under a fireman wateiman and wanner of 
Kean's Prize Wherry who, m the course of his tuition, took 
hundieds of gallons of rum and egg (at my expense) at the 
various houses of note above and below bridge , not by any 
means because he liked it, but to cure a weakness in his 
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liver, for which the faculty had particularly leeommended it 
— may be explained as rowed by three men, tv o pulling an 
oar each, and one a pair of sculls 

Thus, floating down our black highway, sullenly fi owned 
upon by the knitted brows of Blackfnars, Southwark, and 
London, each in his loweiing turn, I was shown by my friend 
Pea that there aie, in the Thames Police Foice, whose dis 
trict extends from Batteisea to Barking Cieek, ninety eight 
men, eight duty boats, and two supervision boats , and that 
these go about so silently, and lie in wait in such daik places, 
and so seem to be nowhere, and so may be anywhere, that 
they have gradually become a police of prevention, keeping 
the river almost clear of any great crimes, even while the 
inci eased vigilance on shore has made it much harder than 
of yore to live by ‘^thieving” in the streets And as to the 
various kinds of water-thieves, said my friend Pea, theiewere 
the Tier-rangers, who silently dropped alongside the tieis of 
shipping in the Pool, by night, and who, going to the com- 
panion head, listened for two snores — snore numbei one, the 
skippei’s , snore numbei two, the mate’s — mates and skippeis 
always snoimg great guns, and being dead sure to be haid 
at it if they had turned in and were asleep Hearing the 
double Are, dov n went the Eangers into the skippers’ cabins , 
groped for the skippeis’ inexpressibles, which it was the 
custom of those gentlemen to shake off, watch, money, biaces, 
boots, and all together, on the floor , and theiewith made off 
as silently as might be Then theie vere the Lumpeis, oi 
labourers employed to unload vessels They wore loose 
canvas jackets with a broad hem in the bottom, turned 
inside, so as to form a laige ciicular pocket in which they 
could conceal, like clowns m pantomimes, packages of sui- 
prismg sizes A gieat deal of pioperty was stolen in this 
manner (Pea confided to me) from steameis , first, because 
steameis carry a largei number of small packages than othei 
ships , next, because of the extieme lapidity with which 
they aie obliged to be unladen for their return voyages 
The Lumpeis dispose of their booty easily to marine store 
dealers, and the only remedy to be suggested is that marine 
store shops should be licensed, and thus brought under the 
eye of the police as rigidly as public houses Lumpers also 
smuggle goods ashore foi the crews of vessels The smuggling 
of tobacco IS so considerable, that it is well worth the while 
of the sellers of smuggled tobacco to use hydraulic presses, 
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to squeeze a single pound into a package small enough to be 
contained m an oidmary pocket Next, said my fiiend Pea, 
theie were the Truckers — less thieves than smuggleis, whose 
business it was to land more consideiable paicels of goods 
than the Lumpers could manage They sometimes sold 
articles of groceiy and so foith, to the crews, in order to 
cloak then real calling, and get aboaid without suspicion 
Many of them had boats of then own, and made money 
Besides these, there weie the Dredgeimen, who, undei 
pretence of di edging up coals and such like fiom the bottom 
of the river, hung about baiges and othei undecked ciaft, 
and when they saw an oppoitunity, threw any piopeity they 
could lay then hands on oveiboard in oidei slyly to dredge 
it up when the vessel was gone Sometimes, they dextei ously 
used their di edges to whip away anything that might lie 
within reach Some of them were mighty neat at this, and 
the accomplishment was called diy di edging Then, theie 
was a vast deal of piopeity, such as coppei nails, sheathing, 
haidwood, &c , habitually brought away by shipwiights and 
other workmen fiom their employeis’ yards, and disposed of 
to maime stoie dealeis, many of whom escaped detection 
through hard sweating, and their extiaoidinary artful ways 
of accounting for the possession of stolen property Like 
wise, theie were special-pleading practitioneis, for whom 
barges “drifted away of their own selves” — they having 
no hand in it, except first cutting them loose, and afterwards 
plundering them — innocents, meaning no harm, who had 
the misfortune to observe those foundhngs "wandering about 
the Thames 

We weie now gomg in and out, with little noise and gieat 
nicety, among the tiers of shipping, whose many hulls, lying 
close together, rose out of the water like black stieets Heie 
and there, a Scotch, an Irish, or a foreign steamer, getting up 
her steam as the tide made, looked, with her gieat chimney 
and high sides, like a quiet factory among the common 
buildings Now, the stieets opened mto cleaier spaces, now 
contracted into alleys , but the tiers weie so like houses, in 
the dark, that I could almost have believed myself in the 
narrower bye ways of Venice Everything w^as wondei fully 
still , for it wanted full three houis of flood, and nothing 
seemed awake but a dog here and there 

So w^e took no Tier rangers captive, nor any Lumpers, nor 
Truckers, nor Dredgermen, nor other evil disposed person or 
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pel sons , but went ashore at Wapping, where the old Thames 
Police office is now a station-house, and wheie the old Couit, 
with its cabin windows looking on the river, is a quaint 
charge room with nothing woise m it usually than a stuffed 
cat in a glass case, and a portrait, pleasant to behold, of 
a raie old Thames Police officer, Mi Supermtendent Evans, 
now succeeded by his son We looked ovei the chaige 
books, admirably kept, and found the pie\ention so good 
that there weie not five hundred entries (including drunken 
and disorderly) in a whole year Then, we looked into the 
store room , where there was an oakum smell, and a nautical 
seasoning of dreadnought clothing, rope yarn, boat hooks, 
sculls and oars, spare stretchers, luddeis, pistols, cutlasses, 
and the like Then, into the cell, aiied high up in the 
wooden wall through an opening like a kitchen plate rack 
wherein there was a drunken man, not at all warm, and very 
wishful to know if it were morning yet Then, into a better 
sort of watch and ward room, where there was a squadron 
of stone bottles drawn up, ready to be filled with hot water 
and applied to any unfortunate creature who might be 
brought in apparently drowned Finally, we shook hands 
with oui worthy fiiend Pea, and ran all the way to Tower 
Hill, under strong Police suspicion occasionally, before we 
got warm 
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On a certain Sunday, I formed one of the congiegation 
assembled in the chapel of a laige metropolitan Woikhouse 
With the exception of the cleigyman and cleik, and a veiy 
few officials, theie weie none but paupeis piesent The 
children sat in the galleries , the women in the body of the 
chapel, and in one of the side aisles , the men in the lemain 
ing aisle The service as decoi ously peifoi med, though the 
SGimon might have been much better adapted to the com 
prehension and to the circumstances of the heaiers The 
usual supplications weie offered, with moie than the usual 
significancy in such a place, for the fatheiless childien and 
widows, for all sick persons and young childien, foi all that 
weie desolate and oppressed, for the comfoiting and helping 
of the weak heai ted, for the raising up of them that had 
fallen, for all that were in danger, necessity, and tiibula 
tion The prayers of the congregation Vieie desired “for 
several persons in the various waids dangerously ill , ” and 
others who were recovering returned their thanks to 
Heaven 

Among this congregation weie some evil looking young 
women, and beetle browed young men , but not many — 
perhaps that kind of characters kept away Generally the 
faces (those of the children excepted) ’v\eie depressed and 
subdued, and wanted colour Aged people weie there, in 
every variety Mumbling, blear eyed, spectacled, stupid, 
deaf, lame , vacantly winking in the gleams of sun that now 
and then crept in through the open doors, from the paved 
yard , shading their listening ears, or blinking eyes, with 
then withered hands , poring over their books, leeiing at 
nothing, going to sleep, crouching and drooping in corners 
There were wend old women, all skeleton within, all bonnet 
and cloak v ithout, continually wiping their eyes with dirty 
dusters of pocket handkerchiefs , and there veie ugly old 
crones, both male and female, with a ghastly kind of con 
tentment upon them which was not at all comforting to see 
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Upoa the whole, it was the diagon, Paupeiism, in a veiy 
weak and impotent condition , toothless, fangless, drawing 
his breath heavily enough, and hardly woith chaining up 

When the seivice was over, I walked with the humane 
and conscientious gentleman whose duty it was to take that 
walk, that Sunday morning, through the little woild of 
poveity enclosed within the workhouse walls It was in- 
habited by a population of some fifteen bundled oi two 
thousand paupers, langmg fiom the infant newly born oi 
not yet come into the jiauper woild, to the old man dying 
on his bed 

In a loom openmg fiom a squalid yard, wheie a number 
of listless women were lounging to and fro, trying to get 
waim in the ineffectual sunshine of the taidy May morning 
— in the ^ Itch Waid,” not to compiomise the truth — 
a woman such as Hooarth has often drawn, was hurriedly 
getting on hei gown before a dusty fire She was the nurse, 
01 waidswoman, of that insalubiious depaitment— herself 
a pauper — ^flabby, raw boned, untidy — unpromising and 
coarse ot aspect as need be But, on being spoken to about 
the patients whom she had in charge, she turned round, 
with hei shabby gown half on, half off, and fell a ciying 
With all hei might Not for show, not querulously, not in 
any mawkish sentiment, but in the deep giief and affliction 
of hei heait , turning away her dishevelled head sobbing 
most bitterly, wringing her hands, and letting fall abun 
dance of great tears, that choked her utterance What was 
the matter with the nurse of the itch ward Oh, ^‘the 
dropped child ” was dead ^ Oh, the child that was found in 
the street, and she had brought up ever since, had died an 
hour ago, and see where the little creature lay, beneath this 
cloth ^ The dear, the pretty deal ^ 

The dropped child seemed too small and pool a thing for 
Death to be in earnest with, but Death had taken it , and 
already its diminutive form was neatly washed, composed, 
and stretched as if in sleep upon a box I thought I heard 
a voice from Heaven saying. It shall be well for thee, 0 nurse 
of the itch ward, when some less gentle pauper does those 
offices to thy cold form, that such as the dropped child aie 
the angels who behold my Father’s face ^ 

In another room were several ugly old women crouching, 
witch like, round a hearth, and chattering and nodding, 
after the manner of the monkeys “All well here’ And 
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enough to eat A geneial chattering and chuckling , at 
last an ans's^ei fiom a vohmteei ‘‘Oh yes, gentleman^ 
Bless you, gentleman ^ Loid bless the Paiish of St So and- 
So ^ It feed the hungiy, sii, and give drink to the thusty, 
and it waim them which is cold, so it do, and good luck to 
the palish of St So and So, and thankee, gentleman ^ ” 
Elsewhere, a paity of paupei nurses weie at dinner “How 
do you get on*"-^ ” “Oh pietty well, sii ^ We woiks haid, 
and we lives haid— like the sodgers 

In another loom, a kind of puigatoi}" oi place of tifinsi- 
tion, six or eight noisy madwomen weie gatheied togethei, 
undei the supeimtendence of one sane attendant Among 
them was a giil of tw^o or thiee and twenty, "veiy prettily 
dressed, of most respectable appearance, and good manneis, 
who had been bi ought in from the house wheie she had 
lived as domestic servant (having, I suppose, no friends), on 
account of being subject to epileptic fits, and lequiiing to be 
lemoved imdei the influence of a veiy bad one She was by 
no means of the same stuff, oi the same bleeding, or the 
same expeiience, oi in the same state of mind, as those by 
whom she was siuioiinded, and she pathetically complained 
that the daily association and the nightly noise made hei 
w Oise, and w as d living her mad — w Inch w as peifectly evident 
The case was noted foi inquiiy and lediess, but she said she 
had alieady been theie for some weeks 

If this gill had stolen hei mistiesss watch, I do not 
hesitate to say she would have been infinitely bettei off 
We ha's e come to this absuid, this dangeious, this monstious 
pass, that the dishonest felon is, in lespect of cleanliness, 
order, diet, and accommodation, bettei piovided for, and 
taken care of, than the honest paupei 
And this conveys no special imputation on the woikhouse 
of the parish of St So and So, w^here, on the contrary, I saw 
many things to commend It was very agieeable, lecollect- 
ing that most infamous and atiocious enoimity committed 
at Tooting— an enormity w hich, a hundred yeais hence, wnll 
still be vividly lemembeied in the bye w^ajs of English life, 
and wdiich has done more to engendei a gloomy discontent 
and suspicion among many thousands of the people than all 
the Chartist leadeis could have done in all their li\es— to 
find the paupei childien in this workhouse looking robust 
and w’'ell, and appaiently the objects of very gieat caie In 
the Infant School — a laige, light, any room at the top of the 
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building — the little creatures, being at dinnei, and eating 
then potatoes heartily, weie not cowed by the piesence of 
strange visitors, but sti etched out their small hands to be 
shaken, with a veiy pleasant confidence And it was com- 
fortable to see two mangy paupei rocking hoises rampant in 
a coiner In the girls’ school, where the dinner was also in 
pi ogi ess, evei y th mg bore a cheei f ul and healthy aspect The 
meal was ovei, m the boys’ school, by the time of oui aiiival 
there, and the loom was not yet quite re-ai ranged , but the 
boys weie loaming uniestramed about a large and airy yaid, 
as any othei schoolboys might have done Some of them 
had been di awing large ships upon, the schoolroom w'all, 
and if they had a mast with shrouds and stays set up for 
piactice (as they have in the Middlesex House of Coirection), 
it would be so much the better At present, if a boy should 
feel a strong impulse upon him to learn the ait of going 
aloft, he could only gratify it, I presume, as the men and 
women paujiers giatify their aspirations after bettei boaid 
and lodging, by smashmg as many workhouse windows as 
possible, and being promoted to piison 
In one place, the Newgate of the Woikhouse, a company 
of boys and youths were locked up m a yaid alone , then 
day loom being a kind of kennel where the casual poor used 
foimeily to be litteied down at night Divers of them had 
been theie some long time Are they never going away ” 
was the natural inquiiy ^‘Most of them aie crippled, in 
some form or other,” said the Wardsman, and not fit for 
anything” They slunk about, hke dispirited wolves or 
hyaenas, and made a pounce at their food when it was 
served out, much as those animals do The bigheaded 
idiot shuffling his feet along the pavement, m the sunlight 
outside, was a more agreeable object everyway 
Groves of babies in arms , groves of mothers and other 
sick women m bed , gioves of lunatics , jungles of men in 
stone paved down-stans day-rooms, waiting for their dinneis , 
longer and longer groves of old people, in up-stairs Infirmary 
wards, \\ earing out life, God knows how — this was the 
scenery through which the walk lay, for two hours In 
some of these lattei chambers, theie were pictures stuck 
against the wall, and a neat display of crockeiy and pewter 
on a kind of side board , now and then it was a treat to see 
a plant or two , in almost every ward theie was a cat 
In all of these Long Walks of aged and infirm, some old 
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people weie bediidden, and had been foi a long time , some 
weie sitting on then beds half naked , some dying in then 
beds , some out of bed, and sitting at a table neai the fire 
A sullen or lethaigic indiffeience to what was asked, a 
blunted sensibility to eveiy thing but waimth and food, 
a moody absence of complaint as being of no use, a dogged 
silence and resentful desire to be left alone again, I thought 
weie generally appaient On out walking into the midst of 
one of these dieaiy perspectives of old men, neaily the 
followmg little dialogue took place, the nurse not being 
immediately at hand 
^^All well heie*?” 

No answei An old man in a Scotch cap sitting among 
otheis on a form at the table, eating out of a tin poriinger, 
pushes back his cap a little to look at us, claps it down on 
his forehead again with the palm of his hand, and goes on 
eating 

“All well here ^ ” (lepeated) 

No answei Another old man sitting on his bed, paralyti 
cally peelmg a boiled potato, lifts his head and stales 
“ Enough to eat ? ’’ 

No answer Anothei old man, in bed, turns himself and 
coughs 

“ How aie you to day ^ ” To the last old man 
That old man says nothing , but anothei old man, a tall 
old man of veiy good addiess, speaking with peifect coriect 
ness, comes forwaid fiom somewhere, and volunteers an 
answer The reply almost always proceeds fiom a volunteer, 
and not from the person looked at oi spoken to 

“We are very old, sir,” in a mild, distinct voice “We 
can’t expect to be well, most of us ” 

“ Are you comfortable ” 

“I have no complaint to make, sii ” With a half shake 
of his head, a half shrug of his shoulders, and a kind of 
apologetic smile 
“ Enough to eat ” 

“Why, sii, I have but a poor appetite,” with the same air 
as before , ^ and yet I get through my allowance very easily ” 
“ But,” showing a porungei with a Sunday dinner in it , 
“here is a portion of mutton, and thiee potatoes You 
can’t staive on that ” 

“Oh deal no, sir,” with the same apologetic air “Not 
starve ” 


1 
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What do you want ^ ” 

**We have veiy little bread, sii It’s an exceedingly 
small quantity of bread ” 

The nurse, who is now rubbing her hands at the ques- 
tioner’s elbow, interferes with, It ain’t much raly, sir 
You see they’ve only six ounces a day and when they’ve 
took then breakfast, there can only be a little left foi 
night, sir” 

Another old man, hitherto invisible, rises out of his bed- 
clothes, as out of a grave, and looks on 

*^You have tea at night?” The questioner is still ad- 
dressing the well spoken old man 
“Yes, sir, we have tea at night ” 

“ And you save what bread you can from the morning, to 
eat with it ^ ” 

“ Yes, sir — if we can save any ” 

“ And you want more to eat with it ” 

“ Yes, sir ” With a very anxious face 
The questioner, m the kindness of his heart, appears a 
little discomposed, and changes the sub]ect 

“ What has become of the old man who used to lie m that 
bed in the corner^” 

The nurse don’t remember what old man is referred to 
There has been such a many old men The well-spoken old 
man is doubtful The spectral old man who has come to 
life in bed, says, “ Billy Stevens ” Another old man who 
has previously had his head in the fireplace, pipes out, 
Charley Walters ” 

Something hke a feeble mterest is awakened I suppose 
Charley Walters had conversation in him 
“ He’s dead,” says the piping old man 
Another old man, with one eye screwed up, hastily dis- 
places the piping old man, and says 

Yes ^ Chailey Walters died in that bed, and — and ” 

“Billy Stevens,” persists the spectral old man 
“ No, no ^ and Johnny Eogers died m that bed, and— and 
they re both on ’em dead — and Sam’l Bowyer , ” this seems 
very extraordinary to him , “he went out ^ ” 

With this he subsides, and all the old men (having had 
quite enough of it) subside, and the spectral old man goes 
into his grave again, and takes the shade of Billy Stevens 
with himu 

As we turn to go out at the door, anothei previously 
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invisible old man, a hoaise old man m a flannel gown, is 
standing there, as if he had just come up through the floor 
beg your paidon, sir, could I take the hbeity of Saying 
a woid ” 

Yes , what is it 

‘‘lam greatly better in my health, sir, but v^hat I want, 
to get me quite round,” with his hand on his throat, “is 
a little fresh air, sii It has alv ays done my complaint so 
much good, sir The regular leave foi going out comes 
round so seldom, that if the gentlemen, next Fiiday, ^^ould 
give me leave to go out walking, now and then — for only an 
hour 01 so, sir ^ ” 

Who could wonder, looking through those weary vistas of 
bed and infiimity, that it should do him good to meet v^ith 
some other scenes, and assuie himself that there was some- 
thing else on eaith'i* Who could help wondering why the 
old men lived on as they did , what grasp they had on life , 
what ciumbs of interest or occupation they could pick up 
fiom its bare board , whether Charley Walters had ever 
desciibed to them the days w^hen he kept company with 
some old pauper woman in the bud, or Billy Stevens e\ er 
told them of the time when he w as a dweller in the far-otf 
foreign land called Home ^ 

The morsel of buint child, lymg in another room, so 
patiently, in bed, wrapped in lint, and looking steadfastly at 
us with his blight quiet eyes when we spoke to him kindly, 
looked as if the knowledge of these things, and of all the 
tendei things there aie to think about, might have been in 
his mind— as if he thought, with us, that there was a fellow 
feeling in the pauper nuises which appeared to make them 
more kind to their charges than the race of common nuises 
in the hospitals— as if he mused upon the Future of some 
older children lying around him in the same place, and 
thought it best, perhaps, all things considered, that he 
should die — as if he knew, without fear, of those many 
coffins, made and unmade, piled up m the store below — and 
of his unknown friend, “ the dropped child,” calm upon the 
box-lid covered with a cloth But there was something 
wistful and appealing, too, m his tiny face, as if, m the 
midst of all the hard necessities and mcongruities he 
pondered on, he pleaded, in behalf of the helpless and the 
aged poor, for a little more libeity — and a little more bread 
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Once upon a time, and of course it was in the Golden Age, 
and I hope you may know when that was, for I am suie 
I don’t, though I have tried hard to find out, there lived in 
a rich and fertile country, a powerful Piince whose name 
was Bull He had gone thiough a great deal of fighting, 
in his time, about all sorts of things, mcluding nothing , 
but had giadually settled down to be a steady, peaceable, 
good natured, coipulent, rather sleepy Piince 

This Puissant Piince was married to a lovely Princess 
whose name was Fan Freedom She had brought him a 
large fortune, and had borne him an immense number of 
children, and had set them to spinning, and farming, and 
engmeeiing, and soldiermg, and sailoimg, and doctoring, 
and lawyering, and preaching, and all kinds of trades The 
coffeis of Piince Bull were full of treasure, his cellars were 
Clammed with delicious wines from all parts of the world, 
the richest gold and silver plate that evei was seen adorned 
his sideboaids, his sons were strong, his daughters were hand* 
some, and in shoit you might have supposed that if theie 
ever lived upon earth a fortunate and happy Prince, the 
name of that Prince, take him for all in all, was assuiedly 
Prince Bull 

But appearances, as we all know, are not always to be 
trusted — fai from it , and if they had led you to this conclu- 
sion respecting Prince Bull, they would have led you wrong 
as they often have led me 

For this good Prince had two sharp thorns in his pillow, 
two hard knobs in his crown, two heavy loads on his mind, 
two unbridled nightmares in his sleep, two rocks ahead m 
his course He could not by any means get servants to suit 
him, and he had a tyrannical old godmother, whose name 
was Tape 

She was a Fany, this Tape, and was a bright red all over 
She was disgustingly prim and formal, and could nevei 
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bend herself a nair’s bieadth this way oi that way, out of 
hei naturally ciooked shape But she was veiy potent in 
her wicked art She could stop the fastest thing in the 
world, change the stiongest thing into the weakest, and the 
most useful into the most useless To do this she had only 
to put her cold hand upon it, and repeat her o'^^n name, 
Tape Then it withered away 

At the Court of Prince Bull — at least I don’t mean litei 
ally at his court, because he was a very genteel Prince, and 
readily yielded to his godmother 'vs hen she always reserved 
that for his hei editary Loids and Ladies — in the dominions 
of Prince Bull, among the gieat mass of the community 
who were called in the language of that polite countiy the 
Mobs and the Snobs, weie a number of veiy ingenious men, 
who were always busy with some imention or other, for 
promoting the prospeiity of the Pimce’s subjects, and aug 
menting the Prince’s po'wei But, whenever they sub 
mitted then models foi the Prince’s appioval, his godmother 
stepped forward, laid her hand upon them, and said “Tape ” 
Hence it came to pass, that when any paiticulaily good 
discovery was made, the discoveiei usually earned it off to 
^>ome other Piince, in foieign paits, who had no old god 
mother who said Tape This was not on the whole an 
advantageous state of things for Piince Bull, to the best of 
my undei standing 

The woist of it was, that Prmee Bull had in course of 
yeais lapsed into such a state of subjection to this unlucky 
godmothei, that he never made any seiious effort to iid 
himself of her tyranny I have said this was the worst of it, 
but there I w^as wrong, because there is a woise consequence 
still, behind The Prince’s numei ous family became so dowm 
right sick and tiied of Tape, that when they should have 
helped the Prince out of the difficulties into which that evil 
creature led him, they fell into a dangerous habit of moodily 
keeping away from him in an impassive and indifferent 
manner, as though they had quite forgotten that no harm 
could happen to the Prince their father, without its inevit- 
ably affecting themselves 

Such w^'as the aspect of affairs at the court of Prince Bull, 
when this great Piince found it necessary to go to war with 
Prince Bear He had been for some time veiy doubtful of 
his servants, who, besides being mdolent and addicted to 
ennchmg their families at his expense, domineered over him 
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dreadfully, threatening to dischaige themselves if they were 
found the least fault with, pretending that they had done 
a wondeiful amount of work when they had done nothing, 
making the most unmeaning speeches that evei were heaid 
m the Prince’s name, and uniformly showing themselves to 
be veiy inefficient indeed Though, that some of them had 
excellent characteis from previous situations is not to be 
denied Well , Prince Bull called his servants togethei, 
and said to them one and all, “ Send out my army against 
Prince Bear Clothe it, arm it, feed it, provide it with all 
necessaries and contingencies, and I will pay the piper ^ 
Do your duty by my brave troops,” said the Prince, “and 
do it well, and I will pour my treasure out like water, to 
defray the cost Who ever heaid me complain of money 
well laid out ^ ” Which indeed he had reason for saying, 
inasmuch as he was well known to be a truly generous and 
munificent Prince 

When the servants heard those woids, they sent out the 
army against Prince Beai, and they set the army tailors to 
woik, and the army piovision merchants, and the makers of 
guns both gieat and small, and the gunpowder makers, and 
the makers of ball, shell, and shot , and they bought up all 
manner of stores and ships, without troubling their heads 
about the pi ice, and appeared to be so busy that the good 
Prince rubbed his hands, and (using a favourite expression 
of his), said, “ It’s all right ^ ” But while they were thus 
employed, the Prince’s godmother, who was a great favourite 
with those servants, looked in upon them continually all 
day long, and whenever she popped in her head at the 
door said, “ How do you do, my children What are you 
doing here*^” “Official business, godmother” “Ohof” 
says this wicked Fairy “ — Tape ^ ” And then the business 
all went wrong, whatever it was, and the servants’ heads 
became so addled and muddled that they thought they were 
doing wonders 

Now, this was very bad conduct on the pait of the vicious 
old nuisance, and she ought to have been strangled, even if 
she had stopped here , but she didn’t stop here, as you shall 
learn For a number of the Prince’s subjects, being very 
fond of the Prince’s army who were the bravest of men, 
assembled together and provided all manner of eatables and 
drinkables, and books to read, and clothes to wear, and 
tobacco to smoke, and candles to burn, and nailed them up 
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in great packing-cases, and put them aboaid a gieat many 
ships, to be earned out to that biave army in the cold and 
inclement countiy \^here they ^eie fighting Piince Beai 
Then up comes this wicked Faiiy as the ships weie weighing 
anchor, and says, How do you do, my childien What are 
you doing here ^ ” — ‘‘We aie going with all these comfoits 
to the ?rmy, godmother ” — “ Oho ^ says she “ A pleasant 
voyage, my dai lings — Tape ’ ” And fiom that time forth, 
those enchanted ships went sailing, against wind and tide 
and ihyme and reason, lound and round the woild, and 
whenever they touched at any port weie oideied off imme 
diately, and could never deliver their cargoes anyw^heie 
This, again, was very bad conduct on the part of the 
vicious old nuisance, and she ought to ha\e been strangled 
for it if she had done nothing worse , but she did something 
worse still, as you shall learn Foi she got astiide of an 
official bioomstick, and muttered as a spell these two 
sentences, “On Her Majesty's seivice,” and “I have the 
honour to be, sir, >our most obedient servant,’ and presently 
alighted in the cold and inclement country wffiere the aimy 
of Piince Bull v^ere encamped to fight the army of Pi nice 
Bear On the seashore ot that country, she found piled 
together a number of houses for the army to live in, and 
a quantity of provisions foi the aimy to live upon, and 
a quantity of clothes foi the army to weai while, sitting in 
the mud gazing at them, weie a gioup of officers as led to 
look at as the wicked old woman herself So, she said to 
one of them, “Who are you, my darling, and how do >ou 
do ” — “ I am the Quartei master General’s Department, 
godmother, and I am pretty well ” — Then she said to 
another, “ Who are you, my darling, and how do you do " 
— “I am the Commissariat Department, godmother, and I 
am pretty w'ell ” Then she said to another, “ Who are you, 
my darling, and how do you do — “I am the Head of the 

Medical Department, godmother, and I am pietty well ” 
Then she said to some gentlemen scented with lavendei, 
who kept themselves at a great distance from the rest, “And 
who are you, my pretty pets, and how do you do ” And 
they answered, “We aw-are the aw Staff aw’- Department, god- 
mother, and we are very well indeed ” — “ I am delighted 
to see you all, my beauties,” says this wicked old Fairy, 
“ — Tape ^ ” Upon that, the houses, clothes, and provisions, 
all mouldered aw^ay , and the soldiers who Avere sound, fell 
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Sick , and the soldiers who were sick, died miserably and 
the noble aimy of Piinee Bull perished 

When the dismal news of his great loss was earned to 
the Piince, he suspected his godmother veiy much indeed , 
but he knew that his seivants must have kept company 
with the malicious beldame, and must have given way to 
her, and therefoie he lesolved to tuin those servants out of 
their places So he called to him a Roebuck who had the 
gitt of speech, and he said, Good Roebuck, tell them they 
must go ” So the good Roebuck delivered his message, so 
like a man that you might have supposed him to be nothing 
but a man, and they were turned out — but not without 
warning, for that they had had a long time 

And now comes the most extraordinary part of the histoiy 
of this Prince When he had turned out those servants, of 
course he wanted others What was his astonishment to 
find that in all his dominions, which contained no less than 
twenty-seven millions of people, theie weie not above five- 
and twenty servants altogether ^ They were so lofty about 
it, too, that instead of discussing whether they should hue 
themselves as servants to Prince Bull, they turned things 
topsyturvy, and considered whether as a favour they 
should hue Prince Bull to be then master f While they 
were arguing this point among themselves quite at then 
leisure, the wicked old red Fairy was incessantly going 
up and down, knocking at the doors of twelve of the oldest 
of the five and-twenty, who were the oldest inhabitants in 
all that country, and whose united ages amounted to one 
thousand, saying, ^^Will you hire Piince Bull for your 
master — ^Will you hire Prince Bull for your master 
To which one answered, I will if next dooi will , ” and 
anothei, ‘‘I won’t if over the way does,” and another, 
can’t if he, she, or they, might, could, would, or should ” 
And all this time Piince Bull’s affairs were going to lack 
and rum 

At last, Piince Bull in the height of his peiplexity assumed 
a thoughtful face, as if he were stiuck by an entirely new 
idea The wicked old Paiiy, seeing this, was at his elbow 
directly, and said, ‘‘ How do you do my Prince, and what 
are you thinking am thinking, godmother,” says 

he, “that among all the seven and twenty millions of my 
subjects who have never been in service, theie aie men of 
intellect and business who have made me very famous both 
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among my fi lends and enemies ’’ — “Aye, truly says the 
Fairy — Aye, tiuly,’’ says the Piince — “ And hat then ” 
says the Fairy — ‘‘Why, then,” says he, “since the regular 
old class of seivants do so ill, are so hard to get, and caiiy 
it with so high a hand, peihaps I might tiy to make good 
seivants of some of these ” Thewoids had no soonei passed 
his lips than she returned, chuckling, “You think so, do 
you Indeed, my Piince — Tape ’ ” Thereupon he directly 
foigot "what he vas thinking of, and cried out lamentably to 
the old seivants, “ 0, do come and hire youi pool old master f 
Pray do ^ On any teims ^ ” 

And this, foi the present, finishes the stoiy of Piince Bull 
I wish I could wind it up by saying that he lived happy 
ever afterwards, but I cannot in my conscience do so , foi, 
with Tape at his elbow, and his estianged childien fatally 
lepelled by hei from coming near him, I do not, to tell you 
the plain tiuth, believe in the possibility of such an end 
to it 
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Putting up for the njght in one of the chiefest towns of 
Staffoidshire, I find it to be by no means a lively town In 
fact IS as dull and dead a town as any one could desiie not 
to see It seems as if its whole population might be im- 
piisoned in its Eailway Station The Refreshment Room 
at that Station is a vortex of dissipation compared with the 
extinct town-mn, the Dodo, in the dull High Street 
Why High Sheet*? Why not rather Low Street, Flat 
Stieet, Low Spirited Street, Used up Street *? Where are 
the people who belong to the High Stieet ? Can they all 
be dispel sed over the face of the countiy, seeking the unfor- 
tunate Strolling Manager who decamped from the mouldy 
little Theatie last week, in the beginning of his season (as 
his play-bills testify), repentantly resolved to bring him back, 
and feed him, and be entertained*? Or, can they all be 
gathered to their fathers in the two old churchyaids near 
to the High Street — letirement into which chuichyaids 
appears to be a mere ceiemony, theie is so very little life 
outside their confines, and such small discernible difference 
between being buried alive in the town, and buried dead in 
the town tombs*? Over the way, opposite to the staling 
blank bow windows of the Dodo, are a little ironmonger’s 
shop, a little tailor’s shop (with a picture of the Fashions in 
the small window and a bandy-legged baby on the pave- 
ment staring at it) — a watchmaker’s shop, wheie all the 
clocks and watches must be stopped, I am sure, for they 
could never have the courage to go, with the town in 
general, and the Dodo in paiticular looking at them Shade 
of Miss Lmwood, erst of Leicester Square, London, thou 
ait welcome heie, and thy retreat is fitly chosen ^ I my- 
self was one of the last visitors to that awful storehouse of 
thy life’s work, \vhere an anchorite old man and woman 
took my shilling with a solemn wonder, and conducting 
me to a gloomy sepulchre of needlework dropping to pieces 
with dust and age and shrouded m twilight at high noon, 
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left me there, chilled, frightened, and alone And now, 
in ghostly letteis on all the dead walls of this dead town, 
I read thy honoured name, and find that thy Last Supper, 
woiked in Berlin Wool, invites inspection as a poweiful 
excitement ^ 

Where are the people who are bidden with so much ciy 
to tins feast of little wool^i* Where aie they*? Who are 
they^ They are not the bandylegged baby studying the 
fashions in the tailoi’s window They are not the two 
earthy ploughmen lounging outside the saddlei's shop, in 
the stifi square where the Town Hall stands, like a brick 
and moitar private on parade They are not the landlady of 
the Dodo m the empty bai, v hose eye had trouble in it and 
no welcome, when I afeked for dinner They are not the 
turnkeys of the Town Jail, looking out of the gateway in 
their uniforms, as if they had locked up all the balance (as 
my Ameiican friends would say) of the inhabitants, and 
could now rest a little They are not the two dusty millers 
in the white mill down by the rivei, wheie the great water 
wheel goes heavily louiid and round, hke the monotonous 
days and nights in this foi gotten place Then who are 
they, for there is no one else No , this deponent maketh 
oath and saith that theie is no one else, save and except the 
waiter at the Dodo, now laying the cloth I have paced 
the streets, and stared at the houses, and am come back 
to the blank bow window of the Dodo , and the towm 
clocks stiike seven, and the reluctant echoes seem to cry, 

Don’t wake us’ ’ and the bandylegged baby has gone 
home to bed 

If the Dodo weie only a gregarious bird — if he had only 
some confused idea of making a comfortable nest — I could 
hope to get through the houis between this and bed time, 
without l3eing consumed by devouring melancholy But, 
the Dodo’s habits are all wrong It provides me with a 
trackless deseit of sittmg-ioom, with a chair for every day 
xn the year, a table foi every month, and a waste of side 
boaid where a lonely China vase pines in a coiner foi its 
mate long departed, and will nevei make a match with the 
candlestick in the opposite corner if it live till Doomsday 
The Dodo has nothing in the larder Even now, I behold 
the Boots returning with my sole in a piece of paper , and 
with that portion of my dinnei, the Boots, perceiving me 
at the blank bow window, slaps his leg as he comes across 
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the road, pretending it is something else The Dodo e\ 
eludes the outei air When I mount up to my bedroom, 
a smell of closeness and flue gets lazily up my nose like 
sleepy snuff The loose little bits of carpet writhe under 
my tiead, and take wormy shapes I don’t know the ridi 
culous man in the looking glass, beyond having met him 
once 01 twice m a dish cover— and I can never shave hmi 
tomoriow moining^ The Dodo is nai row -minded as to 
towels , expects me to wash on a fieemason’s apion without 
the tiimming when I asked for soap, gives me a stony- 
hearted something white, wuth no moie lather in it than 
the Elgin maibles The Dodo has seen bettei days, and 
possesses interminable stables at the back — silent, grass- 
grown, bioken-windowed, horseless 

This mournful bud can fry a sole, however, which is 
much Can cook a steak, too, which is moie I wonder 
where it gets its Sherry ^ If I were to send my pint of 
wine to some famous chemist to be analysed, what would 
it turn out to be made of *5* It tastes of pepper, sugai, bittei 
almonds, vinegar, warm knives, any fiat dunks, and a little 
biandy Would it unman a Spanish exile by reminding 
him of his native land at all I think not If there leally 
be any townspeople out of the chuichyards, and if a caiavan 
of them evei do dine, with a bottle of wine per man, in 
this deseit of the Dodo, it must make good for the doctoi 
next day ^ 

Where was the waiter born'^* How did he come heie*^ 
Has he any hope of getting away fiom hole's^ Does he ever 
leceive a lettei, or take a iide upon the railway, or see any- 
thing but the Dodo ^ Perhaps he has seen the Berlin Wool 
He appears to have a silent soiiow on him, and it may be 
that He cleais the table , draws the dingy curtains of tho 
gieat bow wundow’’, which so unwillingly consent to meet, 
that they must be pinned together , leaves me by the fire 
with my pint decanter, and a little thin funnel shaped wine- 
glass, and a plate of pale biscuits — in themselves engendering 
desperation 

No book, no newspaper ’ I left the Aiabian Nights in the 
railway cairiage, and have nothing to read but Bradshaw, 
and that way madness lies ” Eemembermg what piisoners 
and shipwrecked manners have done to exeicise their minds 
m solitude, I lepeat the multiplication table, the pence table, 
and the shilling table which aie all the tables 1 happen to 
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know What if I write something ^ The Dodo keeps no 
pens but steel pens, and those 1 always stick thiough the 
paper, and can tiiin to no othei account 

What am I to do Even if I could have the bandy legged 
baby knocked up and brought heie, I could offer him nothing 
but sheriy, and that would be the death of him He ^ould 
never hold up his head again if he touched it I can’t go 
to bed, because I have conceived a moital hatied for my 
bedioom, and I can’t go away, because there is no tiain 
for my place of destination until morning To bum the 
biscuits will be but a fleeting joy, still it is a tempoiaiy 
relief, and here they go on the fiie ^ Shall I bieak the 
plate‘s Eiist let me look at the back, and see who made it 
Copeland 

Copeland f Stop a moment Was it yesteiday I visited 
Copeland’s woiks, and saw thfem making plates In the 
confusion of tiavelling about, it might be yesteiday or it 
might be yesteiday month , but I think it was yester 
day I appeal to the plate The plate sa>s, decidedly, 
yesteiday I find the plate, as I look at it, glowing into 
a companion 

Don’t you remembei (says the plate) how you steamed 
away, yesterday morning, in the bright sun and the east 
wind, along the valley of the spaikling Tient ^ Don’t you 
lecollect how many kilns you flew past looking like the bow Is 
of gigantic tobacco pipes, cut shoit off from the stem and 
turned upside down And the flies— and the smoke — and 
the roads made with bits of ciockeiy, as if all the plates 
and dishes in the civilised woild had been Macadamised 
expressly for the laming of all the horses ^ Of couise I do ^ 

And don’t you remembei (says the plate) how you alighted 
at Stoke — a pictuiesque heap of houses, kilns, smoke, wliaifs, 
canals, and iivei, lying (as was most appropiiate) m a basin 
— and how, aftei climbing up the sides of the basin to look 
at the prospect, you tiunclled down again at a walking match 
pace, and stiaight proceeded to my fathei’s, Copeland’s w heie 
the whole of my family, high and low, iich and pool, aie 
turned out upon the woild fiom our nuiseiy and seminal y, 
coveiing some fourteen acies of giound’ And don’t you 
remembei what we spring fiom — heaps of lumps of clay, 
paitially piepaied and cleaned in De\onshiie and Doiset 
shiie, whence said clay piincipally comes — and hills of flint, 
without which we should want oui iinging sound, and should 
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nevei be musical ^ And as to the flint, don’t you lecollect 
that it IS fiisfc blunt in kilns, and is then laid under the four 
iron feet of a demon slave, subject to violent stamping fits, 
who, when they come on, stamps away insanely with his four 
non legs, and would ciush all the flint in the Isle of Thanet 
to powder, without leaving off"^ And as to the clay, don’t 
you recollect how it is put into mills oi teazers, and is sliced, 
and dug, and cut at, by endless knives, clogged and sticky, 
but persistent — and is piessed out of that machine through 
a square trough, whose form it takes — and is cut off in squaie 
lumps and thiown into a vat, and there mixed with watei, 
and beaten to a pulp by paddle wheels — and is then run into 
a rough house, all rugged beams and ladders splashed with 
w^hite, — supei intended by Grindoff the Millei in his woiking 
clothes, all splashed wnth white, — wheie it passes thiough 
no end of machinery moved sieves all splashed with white, 
aiianged m an ascending scale of fineness (some so fine, that 
thiee bundled silk threads cross each other in a single squaie 
inch of their suiface), and all m a violent state of ague with 
then teeth for ever chattering, and then bodies foi evei 
shivering^ And as to the flint again, isn’t it mashed and 
mollified and troubled and soothed, exactly as lags aie in 
a papei mill, until it is reduced to a pap so fine that it contains 
no atom of ^‘gut” peiceptible to the nicest taste And as 
to the flint and the clay togethei, are they not, after all this, 
mixed in the propoi tion of five of clay to one of flint, and 
isn’t the compound— known as “slip ’ — lun into oblong 
troughs, wheie its superfluous moistuie may evapoiate , 
and finally, isn’t it slapped and banged and beaten and 
patted and kneaded and wedged and knocked about like 
buttei, until it becomes a beautiful grey dough, leady for the 
pottei’s use^^ 

In legal d of the potter, populaily so called (says the 
plate), you don’t mean to say you have forgotten that a w^oik 
man called a Thiower is the man under whose hand this 
grey dough takes the shapes of the simplei household vessels 
as quickly as the eye can follow^ You don’t mean to say 
you cannot call him up befoieyou, sitting, with his attendant 
woman, at his pottei’s wheel — a disc about the size of 
a dinnei plate revolving on two diiims slowly oi quickly 
as he wills — ^who made you a complete bieakfast-set for 
a bacheloi, as a goodhumouied little offhand joke You 
lemember how he took up as much dough as he wanted, 
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and, throwing it on his wheel, in a moment fashioned it into 
a teacup— caught up more clay and made a saucei — a largei 
dab and whiiled it into a teapot — winked at a smaller dab 
and converted it mto the lid of the teapot, accurately fitting 
by the measurement of his eye alone — coaxed a middle sized 
dab for two seconds, broke it, turned it over at the iim, and 
made a milkpot — laughed, and turned out a slop basin — 
coughed, and provided for the sugar "5^ Neithei, I think, are 
you oblivious of the newer mode of making various ai tides, 
but especially basins, accoiding to which improvement 
a mould revolves mstead of a disc ^ Foi you must lemembei 
(says the plate) how you saw the mould of a little basin 
spinning round and round, and how the workman smoothed 
and pressed a handful of dough upon it, and how with an 
instiument called a profile (a piece of wood, representing 
the piofile of a basin’s foot) he cleverly scraped and caived 
the ring which makes the base of any such basin, and then 
took the basin off the lathe like a doughy skull-cap to be 
dried, and afterwards (in what is called a green state) to be 
put mto a second lathe, there to be finished and burnished 
with a steel burmsher And as to moulding in general (says 
the plate), it can’t be necessary for me to remind you that 
all ornamental articles, and indeed all articles not quite 
circular, are made m moulds For you must remember how 
you saw the vegetable dishes, for example, being made in 
moulds, and how the handles of teacups, and the spouts 
of teapots, and the feet of tuieens, and so forth, are all made 
in httle separate moulds, and are each stuck on to the body 
coiporate, of which it is destined to form a part, with a 
stuff called ‘^slag,” as quickly as you can recollect it Fur 
ther, you learnt — you know you did — in the same visit, how 
the beautiful sculptures an the delicate new material called 
Parian, are all constructed in moulds , how, mto that mateiial, 
animal bones aie ground up, because the phosphate of lime 
contained in bones makes it translucent , how everything is 
moulded, before going into the fire, one fouith larger than it 
IS intended to come out of the fire, because it shrinks m that 
proportion m the intense heat , how, when a figure shrinks 
unequally, it is spoiled— emerging from the furnace a mis- 
shapen birth , a big head and a little body, or a little head 
and a big body, or a Quasimodo with long arms and short 
legs, or a Miss Bifiin with neither legs nor arms worth 
mentioning 
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And as to the kilns, in which the firing takes place, and in 
which some of the moie precious articles are burnt repeatedly, 
in various stages of their process towards completion, — as to 
the kilns (says the plate, warming with the lecollection), if 
you don’t remember them with a horrible interest, what did 
you ever go to Copeland’s for When you stood inside of 
one of those inverted bowls of a pie Adamite tobacco pipe, 
looking up at the blue sky thiough the open top far oft, as 
you might have looked up fiom a well, sunk undei the centie 
of the pavement of the Pantheon at Eome, had you the least 
idea where you were ? And when you found yourself siir 
rounded, in that dome shaped cavern, by innumerable columns 
of an unearthly ordei of architectuie, supporting nothing, 
and squeezed close together as if a pie Adamite Samson had 
taken a vast Hall in his arms and crushed it into the smallest 
possible space, had you the least idea what they were ^ Eo 
(says the plate), of couise not ^ And when you found that 
each of those pillars was a pile of ingeniously made vessels 
of coaise clay — called Saggeis — looking, when separate, like 
raised pies for the table of the mighty Giant Blunderbore, 
and now all full of vaiious articles of potteiy langed in 
them m baking cider, the bottom of each vessel servmg foi 
the cover of the one below, and the whole kiln lapidly filling 
with these, tier upon tier, until the last workman should 
have baiely room to crawl out, befoie the closing of the 
jagged apertuie in the wall and the kindling of the giadual 
file, did you not stand amazed to think that all the year 
round these diead chambeis aie heating, white hot — and 
cooling — and filling — and emptying — and being bucked up 
— and bioken open — humanly speaking, for ever and evei ^ 
To be suie you did ^ And standing m one of those kilns 
neaily full, and seeing a free crow shoot acioss the aperture 
a top, and learning how the fire would wax hotter and hotter 
by slow degiees, and would cool similarly through a space of 
from foity to sixty hours, did no remembrance of the days 
when human clay was burnt oppress you ^ Yes I think so ^ 
I suspect that some fancy of a fiery haze and a shortening 
breath, and a growmg heat, and a gasping prayer , and a 
figure in black interposing between you and the sky (as figures 
in black are very apt to do), and looking down, before it 
grew too hot to look and live, upon the Heietic in his edifying 
agony— I say I suspect (says the plate) that some such fancy 
was pretty strong upon you when you went out mto the air, 
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and blessed God for the bright spring day and the degenerate 
times f 

After that, I needn’t remind you what a relief it was to 
see the simplest process of oinanieniing this “biscuit” (as it 
IS called when baked) with blown circles and blue trees— con 
verting it into the common ciockery waie that is exported to 
Africa, and used m cottages at home For (says the plate) 
I am well peisuaded that you bear in mind how those par- 
ticular jugs and mugs were once more set upon a lathe and 
put in motion, and how a man blew the brown colour 
(having a stiong natuial affinity with the material in that 
condition) on them from a blowpipe as they twilled , and 
how his daughtei, with a common biush, dropped blotches 
of blue upon them in the light places , and how, tilting the 
blotches upside down, she made them lun into rude images 
of trees, and there an end 

And didn’t you see (saj s the plate) planted upon my own 
brother that astounding blue willow, with knobbed and 
gnarled trunk, and foliage of blue ostiich featheis, which 
gives our family the title of “ willow pattern ” ? And didn’t 
you obseive, transferred upon him at the same time, that 
blue bridge which spans nothing, gi owing out fiom the roots 
of the willow , and the thiee blue Chinese going over it into 
a blue temple, which has a fine crop of blue bushes sprouting 
out of the roof, and a blue boat sailing above them, the 
mast of which is burglariously sticking itself into the founda 
tions of a blue villa, suspended sky high, suimounted by 
a lump of blue rock, sky-higher, and a couple of billing blue 
birds, sky highest — together with the rest of that amusing 
blue landscape, which has, in deference to our revered 
ancestois of the Cerulean Empire, and m defiance of eveiy 
known law of perspective, adorned millions of oui family 
evei since the days of platteis? Didn’t you inspect the 
copperplate on which my pattern was deeply engiaved*!^ 
Didn’t you perceive an impression of it taken m cobalt colour 
at a cylindrical press, upon a leaf of thin papei, streaming 
from a plunge bath of soap and water‘d Wasn’t the paper 
impiession damtily spiead, by a light fingered damsel (you 
know you admired her % ovei the surface of the plate, and 
the back of the paper rubbed prodigiously hard — with 
a long tight roll of flannel, tied up like a round of hung 
beef — without so much as ruffling the paper, wet as it was 
Then (says the plate), was not the papei washed away with 
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a sponge, and didn’t theie aj^peai, set of£ upon the plate, 
this identical piece of pie Raphaelite blue distempei ^hich 
you now behold ^ Not to be denied ' I had seen all this — 
and more I had been shown, at Copeland’s, patterns of 
beautiful design, in faultless peispective, which aie causing 
the ugly old willow to withei out of pubhc favoui , and 
w^hich, bemg quite as cheap, insinuate good wholesome 
natural ait into the humblest households When Mr and 
Mis Spiat have satisfied their mateiial tastes by that equal 
division of fat and lean w’^hich has made then menage 
immoital , and have, aftei the elegant tiadition, licked the 
platter clean,” they can — thanks to modem artists in clay — 
least their intellectual tastes upon excellent delineations of 
natuial objects 

This reflection piompts me to transfer my attention from 
the blue plate to the foilorn but cheei fully painted vase on 
the sideboard And suiely (says the plate) you have not 
foigotten how the outlines of such gioups of flov/ers as you 
see theie, aie printed, just as I was punted, and aie aftei 
wards shaded and filled in with metallic colours by w^omen 
and gills ^ As to the aiistociacy of oui oidei, made of the 
finei clay — poicelam peeis and peeresses , — the slabs, and 
panels, and table-tops, and tazze , the endless nobility and 
gently of dessert, bieakfast, and tea services , the gemmed 
pel fume bottles, and scailet and gold salveis , you saw that 
they weie painted by aitists, with metallic colours laid on 
with camel hail pencils, and aftei w^ards burnt in 

And talking of burning in (saj^s the plate), didn’t you find 
that eveiy subject, fiom the willow pattern to the landscape 
after Turner — having been fiamed upon clay or porcelain 
biscuit — has to be glazed Of course, you saw the glaze — 
composed of vaiious vitreous mateiials — laid over every 
aiticle , and of course you witnessed the close imprisonment 
of each piece in saggers upon the separate system rigidly 
enfoiced by means of fine pointed earthenware stilts placed 
between the articles to prevent the slightest communication 
01 contact We had in my time — and I suppose it is the 
same now— fourteen houis’ filing to fix the glaze and to make 
it run ” all over us equally, so as to put a good shmy and 
unsciatchable surface upon us Doubtless, you observed 
that one soit of glaze — called piintmg-body — is burnt into 
the better soit ot waie hefore it is prmted Upon this you 
saw some of the finest steel engravings tiansfened, to be 
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fixed by an after glazing— didn t you Why, of course you 

did ^ 

Of course I did I had seen and enjoyed ever} thing that 
the plate lecalled to me, and had beheld ^\ith admiiation 
how the rotatoiy motion which keeps this ball of ours m 
its place in the gieat scheme, with all its busy mites upon 
it, was necessaiy throughout the process, and could only 
be dispensed with in the fire So, listening to the plate’s 
reminders, and musing upon them, I got thiough the even 
ing after all, and w^ent to bed I made but one sleep of it — 
for which I have no doubt I am also indebted to the plate 
— and left the lonely Dodo in the morning, quite at peace 
with it, befoie the bandy legged baby was up 
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We are delighted to find that he has got in ^ Our honour- 
able friend is triumphantly returned to serve in the next 
Pailiament He is the honourable member for Verbosity — 
the best represented place m England 

Our honourable friend has issued an address of congratu- 
lation to the Electors, which is worthy of that noble con- 
stituency, and IS a very pretty piece of composition In 
electing him, he says, they have covered themselves with 
glory and England has been true to herself (In his pie- 
liminary address he had remarked, in a poetical quotation 
of great rarity, that nought could make us rue, if England to 
herself did prove but tiue ) 

Our honourable friend delivers a prediction, in the same 
document, that the feeble mmions of a faction will nevei 
hold up their heads any more , and that the finger of scorn 
will point at them m their dejected state, thiough countless 
ages of time Further, that the hireling tools that would 
destroy the sacred bulwarks of our nationality are unworthy 
of the name of Englishman , and that so long as the sea 
shall roll around our ocean-girded isle, so long his motto 
shall be, No surrender Certain dogged persons of low 
principles and no intellect, have disputed whethei anybody 
knows who the mmions are, or what the faction is, or which 
are the hireling tools and which the sacred bul walks, or what 
it IS that is never to be surrendered, and if not, why not 
But, our honourable friend the member for Verbosity knows 
all about it 

Our honourable friend has sat in several parliaments, and 
given bushels of votes He is a man of that profundity in 
the matter of vote giving, that you never know what he 
means When he seems to be voting pure white, he may 
be in reality voting jet black When he says Yes, it is just 
as likely as not — or lather more so — that he means No 
This is the statesmanship of our honourable fiiend It is in 
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this that he diffeis fiom meie unpailiamentary men You 
may not know what he meant then, oi what he means now , 
but our honourable friend knows, and did from the first 
know, both what he meant then, and %\hat he means now, 
and when he said he didn’t mean it then, he did in fact say 
that he means it now And if you mean to say that jmu 
did not then, and do not no'sv, know what he did mean then, 
or does mean now, our honourable friend will be glad to 
receive an explicit declaiation from you whether you are 
prepared to destroy the sacred bulwarks of our nationality 
Our honourable friend, the member for Verbosity, has this 
great attribute, that he always means something, and always 
means the same thing When he came down to that House 
and mournfully boasted in his place, as an individual member 
of the assembled Commons of this great and happy country, 
that he could lay his hand upon his heait, and solemnly 
declare that no consideration on earth should induce him, at 
any time oi under any circumstances, to go as far noi th as 
Berwick-upon Tweed , and when he nevertheless, next year, 
did go to Berwick upon-Tweed, and even beyond it, to 
Edinburgh, he had one single meaning, one and indivisible 
And God forbid (our honourable friend says) that he should 
waste another argument upon the man who professes that 
he cannot undei stand it ^ ‘‘I do not, gentlemen,” said our 

honourable friend, with indignant emphasis and amid great 
cheering, on one such public occasion do not, gentle 
men, I am free to confess, envy the feelings of that man whose 
mind IS so constituted as that he can hold such language to 
me, and yet lay his head upon his pillow, claiming to be 
a native of that land, 

Whose march is o’er the mountain wave, 

Whose liome is on the deep ’ ’ 

(Vehement cheering, and man expelled ) 

When our honourable friend issued his preliminary address 
to the constituent body of Verbosity on the occasion of one 
particular glorious triumph, it was supposed by some of his 
enemies that even he would be placed in a situation of 
difficulty by the following comparatively tnAinsr conjunction 
of circumstances The dozen noblemen and gentlemen whom 
our honourable friend supported had ‘^come in” expiessly 
to do a certain thing Now, four of the dozen said, at a cer 
tain place, that they didn’t mean to do that thing, and ha<^ 
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never meant to do it , another four of the dozen said, at 
another certain place, that they did mean to do that thing, 
and had always meant to do it , two of the lemainmg four 
said, at two othei ceitain places, that they meant to do half 
of that thing (but differed about which half), and to do 
a variety of nameless wonders instead of the other half , and 
one of the lemaining two dechied that the thing itself was 
dead and buiied, while the othei as stieniiously protested 
that it was alive and kicking It w^'as admitted that the 
pailiamentary genius of our honouiable fiiend would be 
quite able to leconcile such small discrepancies as these, 
but theie remained the additional difficulty that each of the 
twelve made entiiely different statements at diffeient places, 
and that all the twelve called everything visible and in 
visible, sacred and profane, to witness that they were a 
perfectly impregnable phalanx of unanimity This, it was 
apprehended, would be a stumbling block to our honouiable 
friend 

The difficulty came before our honourable friend in this 
way He went down to Verbosity to meet his fiee and 
independent constituents, and to lendei an account (as he 
informed them in the local papers) of the trust they had 
confided to his hands — that trust which it w^'as one of the 
pioudest privileges of an Englishman to possess — that trust 
which it was the proudest piivilege of an Englishman to hold 
It may be mentioned as a proof of the great geneial inteiest 
attaching to the contest, that a Lunatic whom nobody 
employed or knew, went down to Verbosity with several 
thousand pounds m gold, determined to give the whole away 
— ^which he actually did , and that all the publicans opened 
their houses foi nothing Likewise, several fighting men, 
and a patiiotic group of burglars sportively armed with life 
preseivers, proceeded (in bai ouches and veiy diunk) to the 
scene of action at their own expense, these children of 
nature having conceived a warm attachment to our honoui 
able friend, and intending, in then artless manner, to testify 
it by knocking the voters in the opposite interest on the 
head 

Our honourable friend being come into the presence of 
his constituents, and having professed with gieat suavity 
that he was delighted to see his good fiiend Tipkisson there, 
in his working-diess — ^his good friend Tipkisson being an 
inveterate saddlei, who alw ays opposes him, and for whom 
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he has a mortal hatred — made them a brisk, ginger beery 
sort of speech, in which he showed them how the dozen 
noblemen and gentlemen had (in exactly ten days from 
their coming in) exeicised a suipiisingly beneficial effect on 
the whole financial condition of Europe, had altered the 
state of the expoits and imports for the cuirent half yeai, 
had pi evented the dram of gold, had made all that matter 
right about the glut of the raw mateiial, and had lestoied all 
soits of balances with i\hich the superseded noblemen and 
gentlemen had pla;yed the deuce— and all this, with wheat 
at so much a qiiaiter, gold at so much an ounce, and the 
Bank of England discounting good bills at so much pei cent ^ 
He might be asked, he observed in a peroiation of great 
powei, what were his principles ^ His principles were what 
they always had been His pimciples weie written in the 
countenances of the lion and unicorn , w’’ere stamped in- 
delibly upon the royal shield w^hich those grand animals 
supported, and upon the free words of fire which that shield 
boie His piinciples were, Bntannia and her sea king 
trident ’ His piinciples weie, commercial piospeiity co 
existently with peifect and profound agiicultural content 
ment , but shoit of this he would never stop His prin 
ciples weie these, — with the addition of his colouis nailed 
to the mast, every man’s heaii; in the right place, eveiy 
man’s eye open, every man’s hand leady, e\eiy man’s mind 
on the alert His piinciples weie these, concurrently with 
a general revision of something — speaking generally— and 
a possible readjustment of something else, not to be men 
tioned moie particulaily His principles, to sum up all in 
a word, weie. Hearths and Altars, Labour and Capital, 
Clown and Sceptre, Elephant and Castle And now, if his 
good friend Tipkisson required any further explanation from 
him, he (our honourable fiiend) was there, w'llling and ready 
to give it 

Tipkisson, who all this time had stood conspicuous in the 
crowd, with his arms folded and his eyes intently fastened 
on our honouiable friend Tipkisson, who thioughout oui 
honourable friend’s addiess had not lelaxed a muscle of his 
visage, but had stood theie, wdiolly unaffected by the torient 
of eloquence, an object of contempt and scoin to mankind 
(by which w^e mean, of course, to the supporteis of oui 
honouiable fiiend) , Tipkisson now said that he w’'as a plain 
man (Cues of You aie indeed ^ ”), and that w^hat he w’-anted 
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to know was, what our honourable friend and the dozen 
noblemen and gentlemen were driving at 

Oui honouiable friend immediately replied, ^^At the 
illimitable pei spective ” 

It was considered by the whole assembly that this happy 
statement of oui honourable fiiend’s political views ought, 
immediately, to have settled Tipkisson’s business and covered 
him with confusion, but that implacable person, regard 
less of the execrations that were heaped upon him from all 
sid^s (by which we mean, of course, from our honourable 
friend’s side), persisted in retaining an unmoved counten 
ance, and obstinately retorted that if our honoui able friend 
meant that, h^^^ wished to know what that meant 

It was in repelling this most objectionable and indecent 
opposition that our honourable fiiend displayed his highest 
qualifications foi the representation of Verbosity His 
warmest supporteis present, and those who were best ac 
quainted with his geneialship, supposed that the moment 
was come when he would fall back upon the sacied bul 
warks of our nationality No such thing He replied thus 
“My good friend Tipkisson, gentlemen, wishes to know 
what I mean when he asks me what we are diivmg at, and 
when I candidly tell him, at the illimitable pei spective, he 
wishes (if I understand him) to know what I mean ^ ” “I 
do ^ ” says Tipkisson, amid cries of “ Shame ” and “ Down 
with him” ‘‘Gentlemen,” says our honourable friend, 
“ I will indulge my good friend Tipkisson by telling him 
both what I mean and what I don’t mem (Cheeis and 
cries of ‘ Give it him ’ ”) Be it known to him then, and 
to all whom it may concern, that I do mean altars, hearths, 
and homes, and that I don’t mean mosques and Moham 
medanism ’ ” The effect of this home thrust was terrific 
Tipkisson (who is a Baptist) was hooted down and hustled 
out, and has ever since been regarded as a Tuikish Eene 
gade who contemplates an early pilgrimage to Mecca Nor 
was ho the only discomfited man The charge, while it 
stuck to him, was magically transferred to our honourable 
friend’s opponent, who was represented in an immense 
variety of placaids as a firm believer in Mahomet , and the 
men of Verbosity were asked to choose between our honour- 
able friend and the Bible, and our honourable fiiend’s oppo- 
nent and the Koian They decided for our honourable 
friend, and rallied round the illimitable perspective 
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It has been claimed for our honourable fnend, with much 
appearance of reason, that he was the first to bend sacred 
matters to electioneering tactics However this may be, the 
fine precedent was undoubtedly set in a Veibosity election 
and it IS ceitain that our honouiable fiiend (who was a 
disciple of Brahma in his youth, and was a Buddhist when 
we had the honour of tiavelling with him a few years ago) 
always professes in public moie anxiety than the vhole 
Bench of Bishops, regarding the theological and doxological 
opinions of eveiy man, woman, and child in the United 
Kingdom 

As we began by saying that our honourable friend has 
got in again at this last election, and that we aie delighted 
to find that he has got in, so we will conclude Our honoui 
able friend cannot come in for Verbosity too often It is 
a good sign , it is a great example It is to men like our 
honourable fnend, and to contests like those from which 
he comes triumphant, that we are mainly indebted for that 
ready interest in politics, that fresh enthusiasm in the dis 
charge of the duties of citizenship, that ardent desire to 
rush to the poll, at present so manifest thioughout England 
When the contest lies (as it sometimes does) between two 
such men as our honourable friend, it stimulates the finest 
emotions of our nature, and awakens the highest admiration 
of which our heads and hearts are capable 

It IS not too much to predict that our honourable friend 
will be always at his post in the ensuing session What 
ever the question be, or whatever the form of its discussion , 
address to the ciown, election petition, expenditure of the 
public money, extension of the public suffrage, education, 
crime , in the whole house, in committee of the whole 
house in select committee, in every parliamentary dis- 
cussion of every subject, everywhere the Honourable 
Member for Verbosity will most certainly be found 
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We went to look at it, only this last Midsummer, and found 
that the Railway had cut it up root and branch A great 
trunk-line had swallowed the playground, sliced away the 
schoolroom, and pared off the cornei of the house which, 
thus cm tailed of its proportions, presented itself, in a gieen 
stage of stucco, profilewise towards the road, like a forlorn 
flat iron without a handle, standing on end 

It seems as if our schools were doomed to be the sport of 
change We have faint recollections of a Prepaiatory Day- 
School, which we have sought in vain, and which must have 
been pulled down to make a new street, ages ago We have 
dim impressions, scarcely amountmg to a behef, that it was 
over a dyer’s shop We know that you went up steps to it , 
that you frequently grazed your knees in doing so , that you 
geneially got your leg over the scraper, in trying to scrape 
the mud off a very unsteady little shoe The mistress of 
the Establishment holds no place in our memoiy , but 
rampant on one eternal dooi mat, in an eternal entry long 
and nariow, is a puffy pug dog, with a personal animosity 
towaids us, who triumphs over Time The bark of that 
baleful Pug, a certain radiatmg way he had of snapping 
at our undefended legs, the ghastly grinning of his moist 
black muzzle and white teeth, and the insolence of his crisp 
tail culled like a pastoral crook, all hve and flouiish From 
an otheiwise unaccountable association of him with a fiddle, 
we conclude that he was of French extraction, and his name 
Ftdele He belonged to some female, chiefly inhabiting a 
back-parlour, whose life appears to us to have been con 
sumed in sniffing, and in wearing a brown beaver bonnet 
For her, he would sit up and balance cake upon his nose, 
and not eat it until twenty had been counted To the best 
of our behef we were once called in to witness this perform 
ance, when, unable, even in his milder moments, to endure 
our presence, he instantly made at us, cake and all 
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Why a something in mournmg, called “Miss Fiost,” 
should still connect itself with oui prepaiatoiy school, we 
aie unable to say We retain no impression of the beauty 
of Miss Frost — if she weie beautiful , or of the mental fasci 
nations of Miss Fiost — if she weie accomplished, yet hei 
name and her black diess hold an enduiing place in oui 
lemembrance An equally impel sonal bo}', whose name 
has long since shaped itself unaltei ably into ‘ Mastei Mawls,” 
lb not to be dislodged fiom our biain Eetaming no Mndic- 
tive feeling towaids Mawls — no feeling whatevei, indeed — 
we mfei that neithei he noi we can have loved Miss Fiost 
Our first impiession of Death and Buiial is associated with 
this formless pan We all thiee nestled aw^fully in a coinei 
one wintiy day, when the wind was blowing shrill, with 
Miss Fiost’s pinafoie over our heads, and Miss Frost told 
us in a whisper about somebody being “ screwed down ” 
It IS the only distinct recollection we preseiwe of these 
impalpable creatines, except a suspicion that the manneis 
of Master Mawds were susceptible of much improvement 
Geneially speaking, we may observe that w^heneverw^e see 
a child intently occupied with its nose, to the exclusion of 
all other subjects of interest, oui mind leverts, in a flash, 
to Master Mawls 

But the School that was Our School befoie the Eailroad 
came and oveithiew it, was quite another soit of place We 
were old enough to be put into Yirgil when we w^’ent theie, 
and to get Piizes for a variety of polishing on which the 
lust has long accumulated It w’^as a School of some cele- 
brity in its neighbouihood — nobody could have said why 
— and we had the honoiii to attain and hold the eminent 
position of first boy The master was supposed among us 
to know nothmg, and one of the ushers was supposed to 
know eveiythmg We aie still inclined to think the first 
named supposition perfectly collect 

We have a general idea that its subject had been in the 
leather trade, and had bought us — ^meaning Oui School — 
of another propiietor who was immensely learned Whethei 
this behef had any real foundation, we are not likely ever to 
know now The only branches of education with which he 
showed the least acquaintance, weie, ruling and corpoially 
punishing He was always ruling ciphering books with 
a bloated mahogany ruler, or smiting the palms of offendeis 
with the same diabolical mstrument, or viciously drawing 
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a pair of pantaloons tight with one of his large hands, and 
caning the wearer with the other We have no doubt what- 
ever that this occupation was the principal solace of his 
existence 

A profound respect for money pervaded Our School, which 
was, of course, derived from its Chief We remember an 
idiotic goggle eyed boy, with a big head and half-ciowns 
without end, who suddenly appeared as a pailour-boarder, 
and was lumouied to have come by sea from some mysterious 
pait of the earth where his paients i oiled in gold He was 
usually called “ Mi ” by the Chief, and was said to feed m 
the parlour on steaks and giavy , likewise to dunk currant 
wine And he openly stated that if rolls and coffee weie 
ever denied him at breakfast, he would write home to that 
unknown pait of the globe from which he had come, and 
cause himself to be recalled to the regions of gold He was 
put into no form or class, but learnt alone, as little as he 
liked — and he liked veiy little — and theie was a belief 
among us that this was because he was too wealthy to be 

taken down ’’ His special treatment, and our vague 
association of him with the sea, and with storms, and sharks, 
and Coral Eeefs occasioned the wildest legends to be circu- 
lated as his histoiy A tiagedy in blank verse was written 
on the subject — if our memory does not deceive us, by the 
hand that now chionicles these recollections — in which his 
father figured as Pirate, and was shot for a volummous 
catalogue of atrocities first imparting to his wife the secret 
of the cave in which his wealth was stored, and from which 
his only son’s half crowns now issued Dumbledon (the 
boy’s name) was lepiesented as ^^yet unborn” when his 
biave father met his fate , and the despair and grief of 
Mrs Dumbledoii at that calamity was movingly shadowed 
forth as havmg weakened the parlour-boaidei’s mind 
This production was leceived with great favour, and was 
twice performed with closed doors in the dmmg-room But 
it got wmd, and was seized as libellous, and brought the 
unlucky poet into severe affliction Some two years aftei 
wards, all of a sudden one day, Dumbledon vanished It 
was whispeied that the Chief himself had taken him down 
to the Docks, and re-shipped him for the Spanish Mam , 
but nothing certain was evei known about his disappearance 
At this hour, we cannot thoroughly disconnect him from 
California. 
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Our School was lather famous for mysterious pupils 
There was another — a heavy young man, with a large 
double cased silver watch, and a iat knife the handle of 
which was a perfect tool box — who unaccountably appeared 
one day at a special desk of his own, elected close to that 
of the Chief, with whom he held familiai conveise He 
lived in the parlour, and went out for his walks, and nevei 
took the least notice of us —even of us, the first boy — unless 
to give us a depiecatory kick, oi grimly to take oui hat oft 
and thiow it away, w’^hen he encounteied us out of doois 
w^hich unpleasant ceremony he always performed as he 
passed — not even condescending to stop for the purpose 
Some of us believed that the classical attainments of this 
phenomenon were teriific, but that his jienmanship and 
arithmetic were defective, and he had come there to mend 
them , others, that he was going to set up a school and 
had paid the Chief twenty five pound down,” foi leave 
to see Oui School at work The gloomier spirits even said 
that he was going to buy us , against which contingency, 
conspiracies were set on foot foi a geiieial defection and 
running away How^evei he never did that After staying 
foi a quaitei, during which period, though closely observed, 
he was never seen to do anything but make pens out of 
quills, write small hand in a secret poitfolio, and punch 
the ]ioint of the sharpest blade in his knife into his desk 
all over it, he too disappeared, and his place knew him 
no more 

Theie was another boy, a fan, meek boy, with a delicate 
complexion and rich cuilmg haii, who, we found out, or 
thought we found out (we have no idea now, and piobably 
had none then, on what grounds, but it was confidentially 
revealed fiom mouth to mouth), was the son of a Viscount 
who had deserted his lovely mother It was understood 
that if he had his rights, he would be worth tw^enty 
thousand a year And that if his mother ever met his 
father, she would shoot him with a silver pistol, which she 
carried, always loaded to the muzzle, for that purpose He 
was a very suggestive topic So was a young Mulatto, w ho 
was always beheved (though veiy amiable) to have a dagger 
about him somewhere But we think they were both 
outshone, upon the whole, by another boy who claimed to 
have been born on the twenty ninth of February, and to 
have only one birthday in five yeais We suspect this 
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to have been a fiction — but he lived upon it all the time he 
was at Our School 

The piincipal curiency of Our School was slate pencil 
It had some inexplicable value, that was never asceitained, 
never reduced to a standard To have a great hoard of it 
was somehow to be iich We used to bestow it in chanty, 
and confer it as a precious boon upon our chosen friends 
When the holidays were coming, contributions weie solicited 
for certain boys whose relatives were in India, and who 
were appealed for under the generic name of “Holiday 
stoppers,” — appropriate marks of remembrance that should 
enliven and cheer them in their homeless state Peisonally, 
we always contributed these tokens of sympathy m the form 
of slate pencil, and always felt that it would be a comfort 
and a treasure to them 

Our School was remarkable for white mice Eed-polls, 
linnets, and even canaries, were kept in desks, drawers, 
hat-boxes, and other stiange refuges for birds , but white 
mice were the favourite stock The boys trained the mice 
much better than the masters trained the boys We lecall 
one white mouse, who hved in the cover of a Latin 
dictionary, who ran up ladders, drew Koman chariots, 
shouldered muskets, turned wheels, and even made a very 
creditable appearance on the stage as the Dog of Montargis 
He might have achieved greater things, but for having the 
misfortune to mistake his way in a triumphal procession to 
the Capitol, when he fell mto a deep inkstand, and was 
dyed black and drowned The mice weie the occasion of 
some most mgenious engmeering, in the constiuction of 
their houses and instiuments of performance The famous 
one belonged to a company of proprietors, some of whom 
have since made Eailroads, Engines, and Telegiaphs, the 
chairman has erected mills and bridges in New Zealand 

The ushei at Oui School, who was consideied to know 
everything as opposed to the Chief, who was consideied to 
know nothing, was a bony, gentle faced, clerical looking 
young man in rusty black It was whispered that he was 
sweet upon one of Maxby’s sisters (Maxby lived close by, 
and was a day pupil), and further that he “favoured 
Maxby ” As we remember, he taught Italian to Maxby’s 
sisters on half holidays He once went to the play with 
them, and wore a white waistcoat and a rose which 
was considered among us equivalent to a declaration We 
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were of opinion on that occasion, that to the last moment 
he expected Maxby’s fathei to ask him to dinner at five 
o’clock, and therefore neglected his own dinnei at half-past 
one, and finally got none We exaggerated in oui imagina- 
tions the extent to which he punished Maxby’s father’s cold 
meat at supper , and we agreed to believe that he was 
elevated vith wine and xsatei when he came home But 
we all liked him, foi he had a good knowledge of boys, 
and would have made it a much better school if he had had 
more power He was writing master, mathematical master, 
English mastei, made out the bills, mended the pens, and 
did all sorts of things He divided the little boys with the 
Latin master (they weie smuggled through then ludiinentaiy 
books, at odd times when theie was nothing else to do), 
and he always called at parents’ houses to inquiie attei sick 
boys, because he had gentlemanly manners He w as rathei 
musical, and on some i emote quarter day had bought an old 
trombone , but a bit of it w^as lost, and it made the most 
extraordinaiy sounds when he sometimes tiled to play it of 
an evening His holidays nevei began (on account of the 
bills) until long aftei ouis , but m the summei vacations 
he used to take pedestiian excuisions wuth a knapsack , and 
at Chiistmas time he w'^ent to see his father at Chijiping 
Noiton, who we all said (on no authoiity) was a daily fed 
porkbutchei Pool fellow^ He was veiy low all day on 
Maxby’s sister’s wedding day, and aftei waids was thought 
to favoui Maxby moie than evei, though he had been 
expected to spite him He has been dead these twenty 
years Pooi fellow ^ 

Oiu lemembiance of Oui Schools piesents the Latin 
mastei as a colouiless doubled up neai sighted man with 
c*. crutch, who was always cold, and always putting onions 
into his eais foi deafness, and always disclosing ends ot 
flannel under all his gaiments, and almost always applying 
a ball of pocket handkerchief to some pait of his face wath 
a screwing action lound and lound He was a veiy good 
scholar, and took gieat pains wheie he saw intelligence and 
a desire to leain otheiwise, peihaps not Our memory 
presents him (unless teased into a passion) with as little 
energy as colour — as having been woiried and toimented 
into monotonous feebleness — as liaxing had the best pait 
of his life giound out of him in a Mill ot boys We le- 
membei with teiroi how he fell asleep one sultiy afternoon 
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With the little smuggled class before him, and awoke not 
when the footstep of the Chief fell heavy on the flooi , how 
the Chief aioused him, in the midst of a dread silence, and 
said, Mr Blinkins, are you ill, sii ” how he blushingly 
replied, Sir, lather so,"’ how the Chief retorted with 
severity, Mr Blinkins, this is no place to be ill in ” (which 
was veiy, veiy true), and walked back solemn as the ghost 
m Hamlet, until, catching a wandering eye, he caned that 
boy fo' inaHention, and happily expiessed his feelings 
towards the Latin master through the medium of a 
substitute 

Theie was a fat little dancing mastei who used to come in 
a gig, and taught the more advanced among us hornpipes 
(as an accomplishment in great social demand in aftei life) , 
and theie was a brisk little Fiench mastei who used to come 
in the sunniest weathei, wnth a handleless umbrella, and to 
whom the Chief was always polite, because (as we believed), 
if the Chief offended him, ho would instantly addie&s the 
Chief in French, and for evei confound him before the boys 
with his inability to undei stand oi leply 

Theie was, besides, a serving man whose name was Phil 
Our retiospective glance presents Phil as a shipwTecked 
carpentei, cast away upon the desert island of a school, and 
cariymg into piactice an ingenious inkling of many tiades 
He mended whatever was bioken, and made whatever was 
wanted He was general glaziei, among other things, and 
mended all the bioken wmdows— at the prime cost (as was 
darkly rumoured among us) of nmepence, for every squaie 
charged three-andsix to parents We had a high opinion 
of his mechanical genius, and generally held that the Chief 
“knew something bad of him,” and on pam of divulgenco 
enforced Phil to be his bondsman We particularly le 
member that Phil had a sovereign contempt foi learning 
which engenders in us a respect for his sagacity, as it implies 
his accuiate observation of the relative positions of the Chief 
and the ushers He was an impenetrable man, who waited 
at table between whiles, and throughout “the half” kept 
the boxes in severe custody He was morose, even to the 
Chief, and never smiled, except at bieaking up, when, in 
acknowledgment of the toast, “ Success to Phil ’ Hooray ^ ” 
he ^vould slowly carve a gim out of his wooden lace, where 
it would lemam until we were all gone Nevertheless, one 
time when we had the scarlet fever in the school, Phil 
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nuised all the sick boys of his own accoid, and was like 
a mother to them 

Theie was another school not far off, and of coiiise Our 
School could have nothing to say to that school It is 
mostly the way with schools, W'^hether of boys or men 
Well^ the railway has swallowed up ouis, and the loco 
motives now run smoothly ovei its ashes 

So fades and languishes, g^o^\s dim and dies, 

All that this woild is proud of, 

— and IS not pioud of, too It had little leason to be pioud 
of Our School, and has done much bettei since in that w^ay, 
and will do fai bettei yet 


u 
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We have the glorious piivilege of being always in hot watei 
if we like We are a shareholdei in a Gieat Paiochial 
Biitish Joint Stock Bank of Balderdash We have a Vestiy 
in our borough, and can vote for a vestryman— might even 
he a vestryman, mayhap, if we w ere inspired by a lofty and 
noble ambition Which we are not 

Our Vestiy is a delibeiative assembly of the utmost dignity 
and impoitance Like the Senate of ancient Rome, its awful 
gravity overpowers (oi ought to oveipowei) barbarian visit ois 
It sits in the Capitol (we mean in the capital building erected 
for it), chiefly on Saturdays, and shakes the earth to its centie 
with the echoes of its thundering eloquence, in a Sunday 
paper 

To get into this Vestry in the eminent capacity of Vestry 
man, gigantic efforts are made, and Herculean exertions 
used It IS made manifest to the dullest capacity at eveiy 
election, that if we reject Snozzle we are done for, and that 
if we fail to bimg in Blunderbooze at the top of the poll, w^e 
aie unworthy of the dearest rights of Biitons Flaming 
placaids are life on all the dead walls in the borough, public 
houses hang out banners, hackney cabs buist into full-grown 
flowers of type, and everybody is, or should be, in a paroxysm 
of anxiety 

At these momentous crises of the national fate, w^e are 
much assisted in our deliberations by two eminent volunteers , 
one of whom subscribes himself A Fellow Parishionei, the 
other, A Rate Payer Who they aie, or what they are, oi 
where they are, nobody knows, but whatever one asserts, 
the other contradicts They are both voluminous writers, 
indicting more epistles than Loid Chesterfield in a single 
week , and the gi eater part of then feelings aie too big foi 
utterance in anything less than capital letters They require 
the additional aid of whole lows of notes of admiration, like 
balloons, to point their generous indignation, and they 
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sometimes communicate a crushing severity to stais As 
thus 


MEN OF MOONEYMOUNT 

Is it, or IS it not a * * 4. to saddle the parish with a debt 
of £2,745 clann to be a rigid economist 

Is it, or IS it not, a * * * to state as a fact what is proved 
to be hoth a moral and a physical impossibility 

Is it, or IS it not, a * * * to call ^2,745 6 s gd nothing , 
and nothing, something^ 

Do you, or do you not want a * t to represent you in 
THE Vestry *5* 

Your consideration of these questions is recommended to 
you by 

A Fellow Parishioner 

It was to this important pubhc document that one of oui 
fiist orators, Mr Magg (of Little Winkling Street), adverted, 
when he opened the great debate of the fourteenth of 
November by saying, Sir, I hold m my hand an anonymous 
slander” — and wdien the interruption, with which he was at 
that point assailed by the opposite faction, gave rise to that 
memorable discussion on a point of older w^hich will e'ver be 
lemembered with interest by constitutional assemblies In 
the animated debate to which we refer, no fewer than thirty- 
seven gentlemen, many of them of great eminence, including 
Mr Wigsby (of Chumbledon Square), were seen upon then 
legs at one time , and it was on the same great occasion that 
Dogginson — regarded in our V estry as “ a regular John Bull ” 
we believe, in consequence of his having always made up his 
mind on every subject without knowing anything about it — 
informed another gentleman of similai principles on the 
opposite side, that if he ^‘cheek’d him,” he would resort to 
the extreme measure of knocking his blessed head off 

This was a great occasion But our Vestry shines habitually 
In asserting its own pre-eminence, for instance, it is very 
strong On the least provocation, or on none, it will be 
clamorous to know whethei it is to be “dictated to,” or 
‘^trampled on,” or “ridden over roughshod” Its great 
watchword is Self government That is to say, supposing 
our Vestry to favour any little harmless disorder like Typhus 
Fever, and supposing the Government of the country to be, 
by any accident, in such ridiculous hands, as that any of its 
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authoiities should consider it a duty to object to Typhus 
Fever — obviously an unconstitutional objection — then, our 
Vestry cuts in with a teirible manifesto about Self govern 
ment, and claims its independent right to have as much 
Typhus Fever as pleases itself Some absuid and dangeious 
persons have lepresented, on the othei hand, that though 
oui Vestry may be able to “beat the bounds” of its o\mi 
parish, it may not be able to beat the bounds of its own 
diseases , which (say they) spiead over the whole land, in 
an evei expanding circle of waste, and misery, and death, 
and widowhood, and orphanage, and desolation But our 
Vestry makes shoit work of any such fellows as these 

It was oui Vestry —pink of Vestries as it is — that in 
suppoit of its favourite piinciple took the celebiated giound 
of denying the existence of the last pestilence that raged in 
England, when the pestilence was i aging at the Vestry doors 
Dogginson said it was plums , Mr Wigsby (of Chumbledon 
Squaie) said it was oysters, Mr Magg (of Little Winkling 
Stieet) said, amid great cheeiing, it was the newspapeis 
The noble indignation of oiii Vestry with that un-English 
institution the Boaid of Health, under those circumstances, 
yields one of the finest passages in its history It wouldn^t 
hear of rescue Like Mi Joseph Miller’s Frenchman, it 
would be drowned and nobody should save it Transpoited 
beyond giammar by its kindled iie, it spoke in unknown 
tongues, and vented unintelligible bellowings, more like an 
ancient oracle than the modem oiaele it is admitted on all 
hands to be Kaie exigencies produce rare things , and 
even our Vestry, new hatched to the woful time, came forth 
a gi eater goose than evei 

But this, again, was a special occasion Our Vestiy, at 
more ordinary peiiods, demands its meed of praise 

Our Vestry is eminently parliamentary Playing at Pailia 
ment is its favourite game It is even regaided by some of 
its members as a chapel of ease to the House of Commons 
a Little G-o to be passed first It has its strangers* gallery, 
and its repoi*ted debates (see the Sunday paper before 
mentioned), and our Vestiymen are in and out of older, 
and on and off their legs, and above all aie transcendantly 
quarrelsome, aftei the pattern of the leal original 

Our Vestry being assembled. Mi Magg never begs to 
trouble Mi V^igsby with a simple inquiry He knows better 
than that Seeing the honourable gentleman, associated in 
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their minds with Chumbledon Square, in his place, he 'vvishes 
to ask that honourable gentleman what the intentions of 
himself, and those ith whom he acts, may be, on the subject 
cf the paving of the district known as Piggleum Buildings 
Mr Wigsby leplies (\Mth liis eye on next Sunday's papei) 
that in leference to the question which has been put to him 
by the honouiable gentleman opposite, he must take l€a\e to 
say, that if that honouiable gentleman had had the couitesy 
to give him notice of that question, he (Mi Wigsby) would 
have consulted witn his colleagues in lefeience to the advisa 
bility, in the present state of the discussions on the new 
paving rate, of answering that question But, as the honour- 
able gentleman has not had the courtesy to give him 
notice of that question (great cheeiing fiom the Wigsby 
interest), he must decline to give the honourable gentleman 
the satisfaction he requiies Mr Magg, instantly rising to 
retort, is received with loud cnes of Spoke from the 
Wigsby interest, and with cheers fiom the Magg side of 
the house Moreover, five gentlemen use to oidei, and one 
of them, in levenge for being taken no notice of, petiifies 
the assembly by moving that this Vestiy do now adjourn , 
but IS persuaded to withdiaw that aw’-ful proposal, in con 
Bideiation of its tremendous consequences if pei severed in 
Mr Magg, for the puipose of being heard, then begs to move, 
that you, sir, do now pass to the older of the day , and takes 
that opiDortumty of saying, that if an honourable gentleman 
whom he has in his e} e, and will not demean himself by 
more paiticulaily naming (oh, oh, md cheeis), supposes that 
he IS to be put down by clamoui, that honouiable gentle 
man — how^'ever supported he may be, thiough thick and thin, 
by a Fellow Parishioner, wuth whom he is w^ell acquainted 
(cheers and counter cheeis, Mr Magg being invariably backed 
by the Bate Payer) — wull find himself mistaken Upon this, 
twenty members of our Vestry speak in succession concerning 
what the two great men have meant, until it appeals, after 
an hour and twenty minutes, that neither of them meant 
anything Then our Vestry begins busmess 

We have said that, aftei the pattern of the real original, 
our Vestry in playing at Parliament is transcendantly quairel- 
some It enjoys a personal altei cation above all things 
Peihaps the most redoubtable case of this kind we have evei 
had — though we have had so many that it is difiieult to 
decide— was that on w^hich the last extreme solemnities 
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passed between Mr Tiddypot (of Gumption House) and 
Captain Bangei (of Wilderness Walk) 

In an adjourned debate on the question 'whether water 
could be legal ded in the light of a necessary of life, 
respecting which theie weie gieat diffeiences of opinion, 
and many shades of sentiment , Mr Tiddypot, m a powerful 
burst of eloquence against that hypothesis, fiequently made 
use of the expiession that such and such a lumoui had 
‘leached his ears” Captain Bmgei, following him, and 
holding that, foi purposes of ablution and lefieshment, 
a pint of Wcitei pei diem was necessary foi eveiy adult of 
the lowei classes, and half a pint for eveiy child, cast ridicule 
upon his addiess in a sparkling speech, and concluded by 
saying that instead of those lumoms having leached the 
ears of the honourable gentleman, he lathei thought the 
honourable gentleman’s ears must have leached the lumouis, 
m consequence of their well known length Mi Tiddypot 
immediately rose, looked the honourable and gallant gentle 
man full in the face, and left the Vestiy 

The evcitement, at this moment painfully intense, was 
heightened to an acute degiee when Captain Bangei lose, 
and also left the Vestry Aftei a few moments of profound 
silence— one of those bieathless pauses never to be for 
gotten — Mr Chib (of Tucket’s Ten ace, and the father of the 
Vestij') rose He said that words and looks had passed in 
that assembly, replete with consequences which every feeling 
mind must deplore Time pressed The swoid was drawn, 
and while he spoke the scabbard might be thiown away 
He moved that those honourable gentlemen who had left 
the Vestiy be recalled, and requiied to pledge themselves 
upon their honoui that this affair should go no farthei 
The motion being by a general union of parties unanimously 
agreed to (for everybody wanted to have the belligerents 
there, instead of out of sight which was no fun at all), 
Mr Magg was deputed to recover Captain Banger, and 
Mr Chib himself to ga in search of Mr Tiddypot The 
Captain was found in a conspicuous position, surveying the 
passing omnibuses from the top step of the front-door 
immediately adjoining the beadle’s box , Mr Tiddypot made 
a desperate attempt at resistance, but was overpoweied by 
Mr Chib (a remarkably hale old gentleman of eighty two), 
and brought back in safety 

Mr Tiddypot and the Captain being restored to their 
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places, and glaring on each other, were called upon by the 
chair to abandon all homicidal intentions, and give the 
Vestry an assurance that they did so Mr Tiddypot re- 
mained piofoundly silent The Captam likewise remained 
profoundly silent, saving that he was observed by those 
aiound him to fold his aims like Napoleon Buonaparte, 
and to snort in his breathing — actions but too expiessive 
of gunpowder 

The most intense emotion now prevailed Seveial members 
clustered in remonstianee round the Captain, and several 
round Mr Tiddypot , but both were obdurate Mi Chib 
then presented himself amid tiemendous cheering, and said, 
that not to shrink fiom the discharge of his painful duty, 
he must now move that both honouiable gentlemen be taken 
mto custody by the beadle, and conveyed to the nearest 
police office, there to be held to bail The union of parties 
still continuing, the motion was seconded by Mr Wigsby — 
on all usual occasions Mr Chib’s opponent — and rapturously 
carried with only one dissentient voice This was Doggin- 
son’s, who said fiom his place Let ’em fight it out with 
fistes , ” but whose coaise remaik was leceived as it merited 

The beadle now advanced along the floor of the Vestry, 
and beckoned with his cocked hat to both members Every 
breath was suspended To say that a pin might have been 
heard to fall, would be feebly to expiess the all-absorbing 
interest and silence Suddenly, enthusiastic cheering broke 
out from every side of the Vestry Captain Banger had 
risen — being, in fact, pulled up by a fnend on eithei side, 
and poked up by a friend behind 

The Captain said, in a deep determmed voice, that he had 
eveiy respect for that Vestry and every respect for that chan , 
that he also respected the honourable gentleman of Gumption 
House , but that he respected his honour moie Hereupon 
the Captain sat down, leaving the whole Vestry much affected 
Mr Tiddypot instantly lose, and was received with the same 
encouragement He likewise said — and the exquisite art of 
this orator communicated to the observation an air of fiesh 
ness and novelty — that he too had every respect for that 
Vestry , that he too had every respect foi that chair That 
he too respected the honourable and gallant gentleman of 
Wilderness Walk, but that he too respected his honour 
more Hows’ever,” added the distmguished Vestiyman, 
‘‘if the honourable or gallant gentleman’s honour is never 
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more doubted and damaged than it is by me, he’s all right ” 
Oaptam Banger immediately started up agam, and said that 
after those obseivations, mvolving as they did ample con- 
cession to his honoui without compromismg the honour of 
the honourable gentleman, he would be wanting in honour 
as well as in generosity, he did not at once repudiate all 
intention of wounding the honour of the honourable gentle 
man, or saying anything dishonourable to his honourable 
feehngs These obseivations were repeatedly interrupted by 
bursts of cheers Mr Tiddypot retorted that he well knew 
the spirit of honoui by which the honourable and gallant 
gentleman was so honourably animated, and that he accepted 
an honourable explanation, offered in a way that did him 
honour , but he tiusted that the Vestry would considei that 
his (Mr Tiddypot’s) honoui had imperatively demanded of 
him that painful course which he had felt it due to his 
honour to adopt The Captain and Mr Tiddypot then 
touched their hats to one another across the Vestry, a great 
many times, and it is thought that these proceedings 
(reported to the extent of seveial columns m next Sunday’s 
paper) will bring them m as churchwardens next year 
All this was strictly after the pattern of the real original, 
and so are the whole of our Vestry’s proceedings In all 
their debates, they are laudably imitative of the windy and 
wordy slang of the real origmal, and of nothing that is better 
in it They have headstrong party animosities, without any 
reference to the merits of questions , they tack a surprismg 
amount of debate to a very little business, they set moie 
store by forms than they do by substances — all very like 
the leal original^ It has been doubted in our boiough, 
whether our Vestry is of any utility , but our own conclusion 
IS, that it IS of the use to the Borough that a diminishing 
mirror is to a painter, as enablmg it to perceive in a small 
focus of absurdity all the surface defects of the real original 
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It is unnecessary to say that we keep a boie Eveiybod)' 
does But the bore whom we have the pleasiue and honoui 
of enumerating among our particular friends, is such a generic 
bore, and has so many traits (as it appears to us) in common 
with the great bore family, that we aie tempted to make 
him the subject of the piesent notes May he be generally 
accepted ’ 

Our bore is admitted on all hands to be a good heaited 
man He may put fifty people out of tempei, but he keeps 
his own He preserves a sickly solid smile upon his face, 
when other faces are ruffled by the perfection he has attained 
in his art, and has an equable voice which never travels 
out of one key or rises above one pitch His manner is 
a manner of tranquil interest None of his opinions aie 
startling Among his deepest-rooted convictions, it may be 
mentioned that he considers the air of England damp, and 
holds that our lively neighbouis — he always calls the French 
our lively neighbours — ha’se the advantage of us in that 
particular Nevertheless he is unable to forget that John 
Bull IS John Bull all the world over, and that England with 
all her faults is England still 

Our bore has travelled He could not possibly be a com 
plete bore without having travelled He rarely speaks of his 
travels without introducing, sometimes on his own plan of 
construction, morsels of the language of the country — which 
he always translates You cannot name to him any little 
remote town in France, Italy, Germany, or Switzerland but 
he knows it well , stayed there a foit night under peculiar 
circumstances And talking of that little place, perhaps you 
know a statue over an old fountain, up a little court, which 
IS the second — no, the third — stay — yes, the third turning on 
the right, after you come out of the Post-house, going up the 
hill towards the market You don^t know that statue ^ Nor 
that fountain You surprise him^ They are not usually 
seen by travellers (most extraordmary, he has never yet met 
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with a single traveller who knew them, except one German, 
the most intelligent man he ever met in his life but he 
thought that you would have been the man to find them 
out And then he desciibes them, in a ciicumstantial lecture 
half an hour long, genei ally delivered behind a door which 
IS constantly being opened from the other side , and imploies 
you, if you evei levisit that place, now do go and look at 
that statue and fountain ^ 

Our boie, in a similar manner, being in Italy, made a dis 
coveiy of a dreadful pictuie, which has been the tenor of 
a large poifcion of the civilized woild evei since We have 
seen the liveliest men paialysed by it, across a broad dining 
table He was lounging among the mountains, sir, basking 
in the mellow influences of the climate, when he came to 
iina picoola chiesa — a little ehuich — or perhaps it would be 
moie correct to say una piccolisstma eappella—the smallest 
chapel you can possibly imagine -and walked in There 
was nobody inside but a eieco — a blind man— saying his 
prayers, and b. vecchio padre— old friar — rattling a money-box 
But above the head of that friar, and immediately to the 
right of the altar as you entei— to the right of the altar*? 
No To the left of the altar as you enter — or say neai the 
centre— there hung a painting (subject, Virgin and Child) so 
divine in its expression, so puie and yet so warm and iich 
in its tone, so fiesh in its touch, at once so glowing m its 
colour and so statuesque in its repose, that our bore cried 
out in an ecstasy, That’s the finest picture in Italy ’ ” And 
so it is, sir There is no doubt of it It is astonishmg that 
that picture is so little known Even the paintei is un- 
certain He afterwards took Blumb, of the Royal Academy 
(it IS to be observed that our bore takes none but eminent 
people to see sights, and that none but eminent people take 
our bore), and you never saw a man so affected in your life 
as Blumb was He cried like a child ^ And then our bore 
begins his description in detail — for all this is intioductory 
— and strangles his hearers with the folds of the purple 
drapery 

By an equally fortunate conjunction of accidental circum 
stances, it happened that when our boie was in Switzerland, 
he discovered a Valley, of that superb character, that Cha 
mouni IS not to be mentioned in the same breath with it 
This IS how it was, sir He was travellmg on a mule— had 
been in the saddle some days — when, as he and the guide, 
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Pierre Blanquo whom you may know, perhaps oui bore 
IS Sony you don’t, because he’s the only guide deserving of 
the name — as he and Pieire weie descending, towards even- 
ing, among those evei lasting snows, to the little village of 
La Cioix, our bore observed a mountain tiack turning ofp 
sharply to the light At first he was uncertain whethei it 
ivas a track at all, and in fact, he said to Pieire, Qu'est que 
c'est done, mon ami ^—What is that, my fnend Ou, 

monsieur ^ ” said Pieire — Where, sir La there ^ ” 

said our bore Monsieur, ce n^est nen de tout — sir, it’s 
nothing at all,” said Pieiie Allans ' — Make haste II la 

neigen — it’s gomg to snow ’ ’ But our bore was not to be 
done in that way, and he firmly replied, I wish to go in 
that direction — ^e ^eux y alter I am bent upon it — sms 
determine En avant f—go ahead ^ ” In consequence of 
which fiimness on our bore’s part, they proceeded, sir, dining 
two houis of evening, and thiee of moonlight (they waited 
in a cavern till the moon was up), along the slendeiest tiack, 
overhanging perpendiculaily the most awful gulfs, until thej^ 
arrived, by a winding descent, in a valley that possibly, and 
he may say piobably, was never visited by any stiangei 
before What a valley^ Mountains piled on mountains, 
avalanches stemmed by pine forests, waterfalls, chalets, 
mountain torrents, wooden bridges, eveiy conceivable picture 
of Swiss scenery ^ The whole village turned out to receive 
our bore The peasant girls kissed him, the men shook 
hands with him, one old lady of benevolent appeal ance 
wept upon his breast He was conducted, in a piimitive 
triumph, to the little inn where he w^’as taken ill next 
morning, and lay for six weeks, attended by the amiable 
hostess (the same benevolent old lady who had wept over 
night) and hei charming daughter, Panchette It is nothing 
to say that they were attentive to him , they doted on him 
They called him in their simple way, VAnge Anglais— the 
English Angel When oui bore left the valley, there was 
not a dry eye in the jilace , some of the people attended him 
foi miles He begs and entieats of you as a personal favoui, 
that if you ever go to Switzerland again (you hav e mentioned 
that your last visit was youi twenty-third), you will go to 
that valley, and see Swiss scenery for the first time And ]f 
you want really to know the pastoial people of Switzeiland, 
and to understand them, mention, in that valley, our boie’s 
name » 
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Our boie has a crushing brother in the East, who, some- 
how or other, was admitted to smoke pipes with Mehemet 
Ah, and instantly became an authoiity on the whole range 
of Eastern matters, from Haroun Alraschid to the present 
Sultan He is in the habit of expiessing mysterious opinions 
on this wide lange of subjects, but on questions of foieign 
policy more particulaily, to our bore, in letters , and oui bore 
is continually sending bits of these letters to the newspapers 
(which they never insert), and carrying other bits about in 
his pocket book It is even whispeied that he has been seen 
at the Foieign Office, lecemng great consideration from the 
messengers, and having his caid promptly home into the 
sanctuaiy of the temple The havoc committed in society by 
this Eastein brother is beyond belief Oui bore is always 
leady with him We have known our bore to fall upon an 
intelligent young sojourner in the wilderness, in the fiist 
sentence of a naiiative, and beat all confidence out of him 
with one blow of his bi other He became omniscient, as to 
foreign policy^ in the smoking of those pipes with Mehemet 
All The balance of poiver in Euiope, the machinations of 
the Jesuits, the gentle and humanising influence of Austria, 
the position and prospects of that hero of the noble soul 
who IS worshipped by happy France, are all easy reading to 
oiu bole’s bi other And our boie is so piovokmgly self- 
denying about him ’ I don’t pietend to more than a very 
geneial knowledge of these subjects myself,” says he, aftei 
enervating the intellects of seveial strong men, ‘‘but these 
aie my bi other’s opinions, and I believe he is known to be 
well informed ” 

The commonest incidents and places would appear to 
have been made special, expressly for our bore Ask him 
whether he ever chanced to walk, between seven and eight 
m the morning, down St James’s Street, London, and he 
will tell you, never in his life but once But it’s curious 
that that once was in eighteen thirty , and that as our boie 
was walking down the street you have ]iist mentioned, at the 
houi you have just mentioned — half past seven — or twenty 
minutes to eight No ^ Let him be correct ^ — exactly a 
quarter befoie eight by the palace clock — he met a fresh 
colouied, giey-haired, good humoured looking gentleman, 
with a brown umbrella, who, as he passed him, touched his 
hat and said, “ Fme morning, sir, fine moining ^ ” — ^William 
the Fourth ^ 
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Ask our bore whether he has seen Mr Barry’s new Houses 
of Parliament, and he will leply that he has not yet in- 
spected them minutely, but that you remind him that it 
was his singular fortune to be the last man to see the old 
Houses of Parliament befoie the fiie bioke out It happened 
in this way Poor John Spine, the celebrated novelist, had 
taken him over to South Lambeth to read to him the last 
few chapters of what was certainly his best book — as our 
bore told him at the time, adding, “Now, my deal John, 
touch it, and you’ll spoil it * ” — and oui bore was going back 
to the club by way of Millbank and Parhament Street, when 
he stopped to think of Canning, and look at the Houses of 
Pai Lament Now, you know far moie of the philosophy of 
Mind than our bore does, and are much better able to 
explain to him than he is to explain to you why oi where- 
fore, at that particular time, the thought of fire should come 
into his head But it did It did He thought, What 
a national calamity if an edifice connected with so many 
associations should be consumed by fire ^ At that time 
theie was not a single soul in the stieet but himself All 
was quiet, daik, and solitary After contemplating the 
building foi a minute— or, say a minute and a half, not 
moie — our bore proceeded on his way, mechanically repeat- 
ing, What a national calamity if such an edifice, connected 

with such associations, should be destroyed by A man 

coming towards him m a violent state of agitation completed 
the sentence, with the exclamation. Fire ^ Our boie looked 
round, and the whole structuie was in a blaze 

In harmony and union with these experiences, oui bore 
nevei went anywhere in a steamboat but he made eithei 
the lest 01 the woist voyage ever known on that station 
Either he overheard the captain say to himself, wuth his 
hands clasped, “We are all lost^” oi the captain openly 
declared to him that he had never made such a run befoie, 
and never should be able to do it agam Our bore w as in 
that expiess tram on that railway, when they made (unknown 
to the passengers) the expeiiment of going at the rate of a 
bundled miles an hour Oui bore lemaiked on that occasion 
to the other people in the carriage, “This is too fast, but sit 
still ^ ” He was at the Noiwich musical festival when the 
extraordinary echo for which science has been wholly unable 
to account, was heard for the first and last time He and 
the bishop heard it at the same moment, and caught each 
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othei ’s eye He was present at that illumination of St Peter’s, 
of which the Pope is known to have remarked, as he looked 
at it out of his window m the Vatican, ‘^0 Gtelo f Questa 
cosa non sara fatta, mat ancora^ come questa — 0 Heaven ^ 
this thing will never he done again, like this ^ ” He has 
seen every lion he ever saw, under some remarkably pro- 
pitious circumstances He knows theie is no fancy in it, 
because in every case the showman mentioned the fact at 
the time, and congiatulated him upon it 

At one period of his life, oui boie had an illness It 
was an illness of a dangerous character foi society at large 
Innocently lemark that you aie veiy well, or that somebody 
else IS very well , and our boie, with a preface that one 
never knows what a blessmg health is until one has lost it, 
IS reminded of that illness, and diags you through the whole 
of its symptoms, piogiess, and tieatment Innocently le 
mark that you are not well, or that somebody else is not 
well, and the same inevitable result ensues You will learn 
how our bore felt a tightness about here, sir, foi which he 
couldn’t account, accompanied with a constant sensation as 
if he were being stabbed — oi, rather, jobbed — that expresses 
it more correctly — jobbed — with a blunt knife Well, sir ^ 
This went on, until sparks began to flit before his eyes, 
water-wheels to turn round in his head, and hammers to 
beat incessantly thump, thump, thump, all down his back — 
along the whole of the spinal veitebrse Our bore, when his 
sensations had come to this, thought it a duty he owed to 
himself to take advice, and he said, Now, whom shall I 
consult ^ He natuially thought of Callow, at that time one 
of the most eminent physicians in London, and he went to 
Callow Callow said, Liver * ” and prescribed rhubaib and 
calomel, low diet, and moderate exeicise Our bore went 
on with this treatment, getting woise every day, until he 
lost confidence in Callow, and went to Moon, whom half the 
town was then mad about Moon was interested in the 
case , to do him justice he was very much inteiested in the 
case , and he said, Kidneys ^ ” He altered the whole 
treatment, sir — gave strong acids, cupped, and blistered 
This went on, oui bore still gettmg worse every day, until 
he openly told Moon it would be a satisfaction to him if he 
would have a consultation with Clatter The moment 
Clatter saw our bore, he said, ‘‘Accumulation of fat about 
the heart I ” Snugglewood, who was called in with him, 
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diffeied, and said, “ Brain ^ ” But what they all agreed 
upon was, to lay our bore upon his back, to shave his head, 
to leech him, to administer enormous quantities of medicine, 
and to keep him low, so that he was reduced to a mere 
shadow, you wouldn't have kno'vtn him, and nobody con 
sideied it possible that he could ever recover This was his 
condition, sir, when he heaid of Jilkins — at that peiiod in 
a very small practice, and living in the uppei pait of a house 
in Great Portland Street , but still, you understand, with 
a rising leputation among the few people to whom he vas 
known Being in that condition in which a drov mng man 
catches at a straw, our bore sent for Jilkins Jilkins came 
Our bore liked his eye, and said, ‘^Mr Jilkins, I have a pie- 
sentiment that you will do me good ” Jilkins’s reply was 
characteristic of the man It was, “ Sii, I mean to do you 
good ” This confirmed our bore's opinion of his eye, and 
they went into the case together— went completely into it 
Jilkins then got up, walked across the room, came back, and 
sat down His woids were these “ You have been hum- 
bugged This IS a case of indigestion, occasioned by de- 
ficiency of powei in the Stomach Take a mutton chop in 
half-an-hour, with a glass of the finest old sherry that can 
be got for money Take two mutton chops to morrow, and 
two glasses of the finest old sheriy Next day, I'll come 
again ” In a week our bore was on his legs, and Jilkins’s 
success dates from that period ^ 

Our bore is gieat in secret information He happens 
to know many things that nobody else knows He can 
generally tell you where the split is in the Ministry, he 
knows a deal about the Queen , and has little anecdotes to 
relate of the royal nursery He gives you the judge’s 
piivate opinion ot Sludge the murderer, and his thoughts 
when he tried him He happens to know what such a man 
got by such a transaction, and it was fifteen thousand five 
hundred pounds, and his income is twelve thousand a year 
Our bore is also great in mystery He believes, with an 
exasperating appearance of profound meaning, that you saw 
Parkins last Sunday *5^ — Yes, you did — Did he say anything 
particular — No, nothing particular — Our bore is suiprised 
at that — ^Why ^ — Nothing Only he understood that Par- 
kins had come to tell you somethmg — What about — 
Wellf our bore is not at liberty to mention what about 
But he believes you will hear that from Parkins himself. 
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soon, and he hopes it may not surprise you as it did him 
Pei haps, however, you nevei heard about Parkins’s wife’s 
sister ^ — Ko — Ah ^ says our boie, that explains it ^ 

Oui bore is also great in argument He infinitely enjoys 
a long humdium, diowsy interchange of words of dispute 
about nothing He considers that it stiengthens the mind, 
consequently, he “ don’t see that,” very often Oi, he would 
be glad to know what you mean by that Oi, he doubts 
that Oi, he has always understood exactly the reverse of 
that Or, he can’t admit that Or, he begs to deny that 
Or, surely you don’t mean that And so on He once 
advised us, offered us a piece of advice, after the fact, 
totally impiacticable and wholly impossible of acceptance, 
because it supposed the fact, then eternally disposed of, to 
be yet in abeyance It was a dozen years ago, and to this 
houi our boie benevolently wishes, in a mild voice, on 
certain legular occasions, that we had thought better of his 
opinion 

The mstinct with which our bore finds out another bore, 
and closes with him, is amazing We have seen him pick 
his man out of fifty men, in a couple of minutes They 
love to go (which they do natuially) into a slow argument 
on a previously exhausted subject, and to contradict each 
other, and to wear the hearers out, without impairing then 
own peienmal freshness as boies It improves the good 
understandmg between them, and they get together after 
wards, and bore each other amicably Whenever we see 
our bore behind a door with another bore, we know that 
when he comes forth, he will piaise the other boie as one 
of the most intelligent men he ever met And this bung- 
ing us to the close of what we had to say about our bore, 
we are anxious to have it understood that he never be 
stowed this praise on us. 
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It was profoundly observed by a witty member of the Couit 
of Common Council, m Council assembled in the City of 
London, m the yeai of our Lord one thousand eight hun 
dred and fifty, that the Fiench are a frog eating people, who 
wear wooden shoes 

We are ciedibly infoimed, in reference to the nation 
whom this choice spirit so happily disposed of, that the 
caricatuies and stage representations which were cuirent m 
England some half a century ago, exactly depict then pre 
sent condition For example, we undei stand that every 
Frenchman, without exception, wears a pigtail and curl 
papers That he is extremely sallow, thin, long-faced, and 
lantern jawed That the calves of his legs aie invanably 
undeveloped , that his legs fail at the knees, and that his 
shoulders are always higher than his ears We are likewise 
assuxed that he rarely tastes any food but soup maigie, and 
an onion , that he always says, “By Gar ^ Aha ^ Vat you 
tell me, sare’” at the end of eveiy sentence he utters , and 
that the true generic name of his lace is the Mounseeis, or 
the Parly-voos If he be not a dancmg mastei, or a baibei, 
he must be a cook , since no other trades but those three 
are congenial to the tastes of the people, oi permitted by 
the Institutions of the countiy He is a slave, of couise 
The ladies of France (who aie also slaves) invariably have 
their heads tied up in Belcher handkei chiefs, weai long 
eai rings, carry tambourines, and beguile the weariness of 
their yoke by singing m head voices through then noses — 
prmcipally to bairel oigans 

It may be generally summed up, of this mferioi people, 
that they have no idea of anything 

Of a gr^at Institution like Smithfield, they are unable to 
form the least conception A Beast Market in the heait of 
Pans would be regarded an impossible nuisance Noi have 
they any notion of slaughter-houses in the midst of a city 
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One of these benighted fiog eaters would scaicely under- 
stand youi meaning, if you told him of the existence of 
such a Biitish bulwark 

It IS agreeable, and peihaps paidonable, to indulge in 
a little self complacency when our right to it is thoroughly 
established At the present time, to be rendeied memoiable 
by a final attack on that good old maiket which is the 
(rotten) apple of the Coipoiation’s eye, let us compaie our- 
selves, to oui national delight and pride as to these two 
subjects of slaughterhouse and beast market, with the 
outlandish foieignei 

The blessings of Sinithfield are too well understood to 
need recapitulation , all who lun (away fiom mad bulls and 
pui suing oxen) may read Any market day they may be 
beheld in glorious action Possibly the merits of oui 
slaughter houses are not yet quite so generally appreciated 

Slaughterhouses, in the large towns of England, aie 
always (with the exception of one or two enterprising towns) 
most numerous in the most densely crowded places, where 
there is the least ciiculation of air They aie often under 
ground, in cellars , they are sometimes in close back yards , 
sometimes (as in Spitalfields) in the very shops where the 
meat is sold Occasionally, under good private management, 
they are ventilated and clean For the most part, they are 
unventilated and dirty , and, to the reeking walls, putrid 
fat and other offensive animal matter clings with a tenacious 
hold The busiest slaughterhouses m London are m the 
neighbourhood of Smithfield, in Newgate Market, in White 
chapel, in Newport Market, in Leadenhall Market, in Clare 
Maiket All these places are surrounded by houses of a 
poor description, swarming with inhabitants Some of them 
aie close to the worst burial grounds in London When the 
slaughterhouse is below the ground, it is a common prac- 
tice to throw the sheep down areas, neck and crop — which 
IS excitmg, but not at all cruel When it is on the level 
surface, it is often extremely difficult of approach Then, 
the beasts have to be worried, and goaded, and pronged, 
and tail-twisted, for a long time before they can be got m — 
which IS entirely owing to their natural obstmacy When 
it IS not difficult of approach, but is in a foul condition, 
what they see and scent makes them still more leluctant to 
enter — which is then natural obstmacy again When they 
do get m at last, after no trouble and suffering to speak of 
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(foi theie IS nothing in the pievious journey into the heait 
of London, the night’s enduiance m Smithheld, the struggle 
out again, among the ciowded multitude, the coaches, caits, 
waggons, omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phaetons, cabs, trucks, 
dogs, boys, whoopings, loaiings, and ten thousand othei 
distractions), they aie represented to be in a most unfit 
state to be killed, accoiding to micioscopic examinations 
made of their fevered blood by one of the most distinguished 
physiologists in the woild. Professor Owen— but thats 
humbug When they are killed, at last, their leeking cai 
cases aie hung in impuie air, to become, as the same 
Piofessoi will explain to you, less nutritious and moie 
unwholesome — but he is only an ^e^zcommon counselloi, so 
don’t mind him In half a quaiter of a mile’s length of 
Whitechapel, at one time, there shall be six bundled newly 
slaughtered oxen hanging up, and seven bundled sheep — 
but the more the merrier — proof of prosperity Haid by 
Snow Hill and Warwick Lane, you shall see the little 
children, mured to sights of brutality fiom then birth, 
trotting along the alleys, mingled with troops of horribly 
busy pigs, up to their ankles in blood— but it makes the 
young rascals hardy Into the impeifect se\\eis of this 
oveigrown city, you shall have the immense mass of coi- 
ruption, engendered by these practices, lazily thrown out of 
sight, to rise, in poisonous gases, into your house at night, 
when your sleeping children will most readily absorb them, 
and to find its languid way, at last, into the river that you 
drink — but the French aie a frog-eating people who wear 
wooden shoes, and it’s 0 the roast beef of England, my boy, 
the jolly old English roast beef 

It IS quite a mistake — a new fangled notion altogether — 
to suppose that there is any natural antagonism between 
putrefaction and health They know better than that, in 
the Common Council You may talk about Nature, in her 
wisdom, always warning man thiough his sense of smell, 
when he draws near to something dangerous , but that 
won’t go down in the City Nature very often don’t mean 
anything Mrs Quickly says that prunes aie ill for a green 
wound , but whosoever says that putrid animal substances 
are ill for a green wound, or for robust vigour, or for any- 
thing or for anybody, is a humanity-monger and a humbug 
Britons nevei, never, never, &c , therefoie And piosperity 
to cattle-driving, cattle slaughtering, bone-ciushing, blood- 
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boiling, tiottei scraping, tiipe-dressmg, paunch cleaning 
gut-spinning, hide preparing, tallow melting, and other 
salubrious pioceedings, in the midst of hospitals, chuich 
yaids, woikhouses, schools, infii manes, lefuges, dwellings, 
provision-shops, nurseries, sick beds, eveiy stage and baiting 
place in the journey from biith to death ^ 

These wwcommon counsellors, your Professoi Owens and 
fellows, Will contend that to tolerate these things in a 
civilised city, is to reduce it to a worse condition than 
Bruce found to prevail in Abyssinia For there (say they) 
the jackals and wild dogs came at night to devour the olfal , 
wheieas, heie theie aie no such natural scavengers, and 
quite as savage customs Further, they will demonstrate 
that nothing in Nature is intended to be wasted, and that 
besides the waste which such abuses occasion in the articles 
of health and life — mam sources of the riches of any com- 
munity — they lead to a prodigious waste of changing matteis, 
which might, with piopei prepaiation, and under scientific 
direction, be safely applied to the increase of the fertility 
of the land Thus (they argue) does Nature ever avenge 
infractions of her beneficent laws, and so surely as Man is 
determined to warp any of her blessings into cuises, shall 
they become cuises, and shall he suffer heavily But this 
IS cant J ust as it is cant of the worst description to say 
to the London Corporation, “ How can you exhibit to the 
people so plam a spectacle of dishonest equivocation, as to 
claim the right of holding a market m the midst of the 
great city, for one of your vested privileges, when you know 
that when your last market holding charter was granted to 
you by King Ohailes the First, Smithfield stood in the 
Suburbs op London, and is in that very charter so de- 
scribed in those five words ” — which is certainly true, but 
has nothing to do with the question 

Now to the comparison, in these particulars of civilisa 
tion, between the capital of England, and the capital of 
that fiog eating and wooden, shoe wearing countiy, which 
the illustrious Common Councilman so sarcastically settled 
In Pans, there is no Cattle Maiket Cows and calves are 
sold within the city, but the Cattle Markets are at Poissy, 
about thirteen miles off, on a line of railway , and at 
Sceaux, about five miles off The Poissy market is held 
every Thursday, the Sceaux maiket, every Monday In 
Paris, there are no slaughterhouses, in our acceptation of 
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the term There are five public Abattoiis — within the 
walls, though in the suburbs — and in these all the slaughter- 
ing for the city must be performed They aie managed by 
a Syndicat oi Guild of Butch eis, "who confer \Mth the 
Mmistei of the Interioi on all matteis affecting the trade, 
and who are consulted when any new regulations are con- 
templated for its government They aie, likewise, under 
the vigilant superintendence of the police Eveiy butcher 
must be licensed which proves him at once to be a slave, 
for we don t license butchers in England — we only license 
apothecaries, attorneys, post masters, publicans, haw kers, 
retailers of tobacco, snuff, pepper, and vinegar — and one oi 
two other little trades, not worth mentioning Every 
arrangement m connexion with ther slaughtering and sale 
of meat, is matter of stiict police regulation (Slavery again, 
though we certainly have a general sort of Police Act here ) 

But, in order that the reader may understand w^hat a 
monument of folly these frog eaters have raised in their 
abattoirs and cattle markets, and may compare it with ■Nvhat 
common counselling has done for us all these years, and 
would still do but for the innovating spirit of the times, 
here follows a short account of a recent visit to these places 

It was as sharp a Februaiy morning as you would desire 
to feel at youx fingers’ ends when I turned out — tumbling 
over a chiffonier with his little basket and lake, who was 
picking up the bits of coloured paper that had been sw^ept 
out, over-night, from a Bon-Bon shop — to take the Butch ei s’ 
Tram to Poissy A cold, dim light just touched the high 
loofs of the Tuilenes which have seen such changes, such 
distracted crowds, such not and bloodshed , and they looked 
as calm, and as old, all covered with white frost, as the very 
Pyramids There was not light enough, yet, to stiike upon 
the towers of Notre Dame across the water , but I thought 
of the dark pavement of the old Cathedral as just beginning 
to be streaked with, grey , and of the lamps in the “ House 
of God,” the Hospital close to it, burning low and being 
quenched , and of the keeper of the Morgue going about 
with a fading lantern, busy in the anangement of his teirible 
waxwork for another sunny day 

The sun was up, and shining merrily when the butchers 
and I, announcing our departure with an engine shriek to 
sleepy Pans, rattled away for the Cattle Maiket Acioss 
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the country, over the Seme, among a forest of scrubby tiees 
— the hoar frost lying cold in shady places, and glittering 
in the light— and here we aie at Poissy’ Out leap the 
butchers, who have been chattering all the way like madmen, 
and off they straggle foi the Cattle Maiket (still chattering, 
of course, incessantly), in hats and caps of all shapes, in 
coats and blouses, m calf skins, cow skins, horse skins, furs, 
shaggy mantles, hairy coats, sacking, baize, oil skin, anything 
you please that will keep a man and a butchei waim, upon 
a frosty morning 

Many a French town have I seen, between this spot of 
ground and Stiasbuigh or Maiseilles, that might sit for your 
pictuie, little Poissy ^ Baning the details of youi old 
church, I know you well, albeit we make acquaintance, 
now, for the first time I know youi naiiow, stiagglmg, 
winding sheets, with a kennel in the midst, and lamps 
slung across I know your picturesque sheet corners, 
winding uphill Heaven knows why or where ^ I know 
your tradesmen’s inscriptions, in letteis not quite fat enough, 
your barbers’ brazen basins dangling ovei little shops , your 
Cafes and Estaminets, with cloudy bottles of stale syrup in 
the windows, and pictures of crossed billiard cues outside 
I know this identical giey horse with his tail i oiled up in 
a knot like the ^^back hair” of an untidy woman, who 
won’t be shod, and who makes himself heraldic by clattering 
across the street on his hind-legs, while twenty \oices shiiek 
and growl at him as a Brigand, an accursed Eobbei, and 
an everlastingly-doomed Pig I know your sparkling town- 
fountain, too, my Poissy, and am glad to see it near a cattle- 
market, gushing so freshly, under the auspices of a gallant 
little sublimated Frenchman wrought in metal, perched 
upon the top Through all the land of France I know this 
unswept room at The Glory, with its peculiar smell of 
beans and coffee, where the butchers crowd about the stove, 
drinking the thinnest of wme from the smallest of tumblers, 
where the thickest of coffee cups mingle with the longest of 
loaves, and the weakest of lump sugar , where Madame at 
the counter easily acknowledges the homage of all entering 
and departing butchers , where the billiaid table is covered 
up m the midst hke a great bird cage — but the bird may 
sing by-and-by^ 

A bell ^ The -Calf Market ^ Polite departure of butchers 
Hasty payment and departure on the part of amateur Visitor 
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Madame reproaches Ma’amselle for too fine a susceptibility 
in reference to the devotion of a Butchei in a bearskin 
Monsieui, the landlord of The Gloiy, counts a double handful 
of sous, without an unobliterated insciiption, or an undamaged 
Clowned head, among them 

There is little noise without, abundant space, and no con- 
fusion The open aiea devoted to the maiket is divided 
into three poitions the Calf Market, the Cattle Maiket, 
the Sheep Market Calves at eight, cattle at ten, sheep at 
mid-day All is very clean 

The Calf Market is a laised platfoim of stone, some three 
or four feet high, open on all sides, with a lofty ovei 
spieading roof, supported on stone columns, 'which give it 
the appeaiance of a sort of Mneyard from Northern Italy 
Heie, on the raised pavement, lie innumerable calves, all 
bound hind-legs and foie legs togethei, and all trembling 
violently — perhaps with cold, perhaps with fear, perhaps 
with pain, for this mode of tying, 'which seems to be an 
absolute superstition with the peasantry, can hardly fail to 
cause gieat suffering Here they he patiently m lO'w^s, 
among the straw, with their stohd faces and inexpiessive 
eyes, superintended by men and -women, boys and girls, heie 
they are inspected by our friends, the butchers, bai gained 
for, and bought Plenty of time , plenty of room , plenty 
of good humour “ Monsieui Francois in the bear skin, how 
do you do, my friend**^ You come from Pans by the train ^ 
The fresh an does you good If you are in want of three oi 
four fine calves this market morning, my angel, I, Madame 
Doche, shall be happy to deal with you Behold these 
calves, Monsieui Francois ^ Great Heaven, you aie doubtful’ 
Well, sir, walk lound and look about you If you find better 
for the money, buy them If not, come to me ’ ’’ Monsieui 
Francois goes his way leisurely, and keeps a waiy eye upon 
the stock No other butcher jostles Monsieur Francois , Mon 
sieur Frangois jostles no other butcher Nobody is flustered 
and aggravated Nobody is savage In the midst of the 
country blue frocks and red handkerchiefs, and the butchers’ 
coats, shaggy, furry, and haiiy of calf skin, cow skin, horse 
skin, and beai-skm towers a cocked hat and a blue cloak 
Slavery ’ For our Police wear great-coats and glazed hats 

But now the barteimg is over, and the calves aie sold 
^^Ho ’ Gregoire, Antoine, Jean, Louis’ Bung up the carts, 
my children ’ Quick, brave infants ’ Hola ’ Hi ’ ’’ 
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The carts, well littered with stiaw, aie backed up to the 
edge of the raised pavement, and various hot infants cairy 
calves upon their heads, and dexteiously pitch them in, 
while other hot infants, standing m the carts, aiiange the 
calves, and pack them carefully in straw Here is a 
promising young calf, not sold, whom Madame Doche 
unbinds Paidon me, Madame Doche, but I fear this mode 
of tying the four legs of a quadruped together, though 
strictly a la mode, is not quite right You observe, Madame 
Doche, that the cord leaves deep indentations in the skin, 
and that the animal is so ciamped at first as not to know, 
or even remotely suspect that he %s unbound, until you are 
so obliging as to kick him, in your delicate little way, and 
pull his tail like a bell lope Then, he staggers to his knees, 
not being able to stand, and stumbles about like a di unken 
calf, or the horse at Fianconi’s, whom you may have seen, 
Madame Doche, who is supposed to have been mortally 
wounded in battle But what is this rubbing against me, 
as I apostrophise Madame Doche It is another heated 
infant with a calf upon his head Pardon, Monsieur, but 
will you have the politeness to allow me to pass “ Ah, 

sir, willingly I am vexed to obstruct the way On he 
staggers, calf and all, and makes no allusion whatever either 
to my eyes or limbs 

How, the carts are all full More straw, my Antome, to 
shake over these top rows , then, off we will clatter, rumble, 
jolt, and rattle, a long row of us, out of the first town-gate, 
and out at the second town gate, and past the empty sentry 
box, and the little thin square bandbox of a guardhouse, 
wheie nobody seems to hve and away for Pans, by the 
paved road, lying, a straight straight line, in the long long 
avenue of trees We can neither choose our road, nor our 
pace, for that is all presciibed to us The public convenience 
demands that our carts should get to Pans by such a route 
and no other (Hapoleon had leisure to find that out, while 
he had a little war with the world upon his hands), and woe 
betide us if we infringe orders 

Droves of oxen stand in the Cattle Market, tied to iron 
bais fixed into posts of granite Other droves advance 
slowly down the long a\enue, past the second town gate, and 
the first town-gate, and the sentry box, and the bandbox, 
thawing the mormng with their smoky breath as they come 
along Plenty of room , plenty of time Neither man nor 
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beast IS driven out of Lis vits by coaches, caits, waggons, 
omnibuses, gigs, chaises, phaetons, cabs, tiucLs, boys, whoop 
mgs, loarings, and multitudes tail twisting is necessaiy 
— no non pionging is necessaij’' Theie aie no non piongs 
heie The maiket foi cattle is held as quietly as the maiket 
for calves In due time, off the cattle go to Pans, the 
drovers can no more choose their load, nor their time, noi 
the numbeis they shall drive, than they can choose their 
houi for dying in the couise of nature 

Sheep next The sheep pens aie up heie, past the Branch 
Bank of Pans established foi the con\enience of the butcheis, 
and behind the two pietty fountains they aie making in the 
Market My name is Bull yet I think I should like to see 
as good twin fountains — not to say in Smithheld, but in 
England anywhere Plenty of loom , plenty of time And 
here aie sheepdogs, sensible as evei, but with a certain 
French an about them — not without a suspicion of dominoes 
— with a kind of flavour of moustache and beard — demon 
strative dogs, shaggy and loose w^here an English dog would 
be tight and close— not so troubled with business calculations 
as oui English drovers’ dogs, who have always got their 
sheep upon their minds, and think about their w’^ork, even 
lestmg, as you may see by then faces , but dashing, showy, 
rathei unreliable dogs who might worry me instead of 
their legitimate chaiges if they saw occasion — and might see 
it somewhat suddenly 

The market for sheep passes off like the other two , and 
away they go, by thetr allotted road to Pans My w^ay 
being the Eailw^ay, I make the best of it at twenty miles 
an hour , whirling through the now high-lighted landscape , 
thinking that the inexperienced green buds will be wishing, 
befoie long, they had not been tempted to come out so soon , 
and wondering who lives in this or that chateau, all window 
and lattice, and what the family may have foi breakfast this 
sharp morning 

After the Market comes the Abattoir What abattoii 
shall I visit first Montmartie is the largest So I will go 
there 

The abattoirs are all within the walls of Pans, with an eye 
to the receipt of the octroi duty , but they stand in open 
places in the suburbs, removed from the pi ess and bustle of 
the city They are managed by the Syndicat or Guild of 
Butchers, under the mspection of the Police Certain 
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smaller items of the leveniie deiived from them aie in pait 
retained by the Guild for the payment of their expenses, 
and in pait devoted by it to chaiitable pui poses in connexion 
with the tiade They cost six hundred and eighty thousand 
pounds , and they letuin to the city of Pans an inteiest on 
that outlay, amounting to nearly six and a-half per cent 

Here, in a sufficiently dismantled space is the Abattoir of 
Montmartre, covering nearly nine acres of ground, surrounded 
by a high wall, and looking from the outside like a cavalry 
barrack At the iron gales is a small functionary in a large 
cocked hat ^‘Monsieur desires to see the abattoir^ Most 
certainly ” State being inconvenient in private transactions, 
and Monsieur being already aware of the cocked hat, the 
functionary puts it into a little official bureau which it almost 
fills, and accompanies me in the modest attire — as to his 
head — of ordinary life 

Many of the animals from Poissy have come here On 
the arrival of each diove, it was turned into yonder ample 
space, where each butcher who had bought, selected his own 
purchases Some, we see now, in these long perspectives of 
stalls with a high overhanging roof of wood and open tiles 
rising above the walls While they lest here, before bemg 
slaughteied, they are required to be fed and watered, and 
the stalls must be kept clean A stated amount of foddei 
must always be ready in the loft above , and the supei 
vision IS of the stiictest kind The same regulations apply 
to sheep and calves , for which, portions of these perspec 
tives aie strongly railed off All the buildmgs are of the 
strongest and most solid description 

Aftei traversing these lairs, through which, besides the 
upper piovision for ventilation just mentioned, there may 
be a thorough current of air from opposite windows in the 
side walls, and from doors at eithei end, we travel se the 
broad, paved, court-yard until we come to the slaughtei 
houses They aie all exactly alike, and adjoin each othei, 
to the number of eight or nine together, in blocks of solid 
building Let us walk into the first 

It IS firmly built and paved with stone It is well 
lighted, thoroughly aired, and lavishly provided with fresh 
water It has two doors opposite each other , the first, the 
door by which I entered from the mam yard , the second, 
which IS opposite, opening on another smaller yard, where 
the sheep and calves are kiUed on benches The pavement 
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of that yaid, I see, slopes downward to a gutter, for its 
being more easily cleansed The slaughtei -house is fifteen 
feet high, sixteen feet and a half wide, and thiity-thiee feet 
long It is fitted with a powerful windlass, by w^hich one 
man at the handle can bring the head of an ox down to the 
giound to leceive the blow fiom the pole-axe that is to fell 
him — with the means of raismg the carcass and keeping it 
suspended duiing the after operation of dressing — and with 
hooks on which carcasses can hang, when completely pre- 
pared, without touching the walls Upon the pavement 
of this fiist stone chamber, lies an ox scarcely dead If 
I except the blood draming from him, into a little stone 
well in a coiner of the pavement, the plape is fiee from 
offence as the Place de la Concorde It is infinitely purei 
and cleaner, I know, my friend the functionary, than the 
Cathedial of Notie Dame Ha, ha^ Monsieur is pleasant, 
but, truly, there is reason, too, in what he says 

I look into another of these slaughterhouses *‘Piay 
enter,” says a gentleman in bloody boots “ This is a calf 
I have killed this morning Having a little tune upon my 
hands, I have cut and punctuied this lace pattern in the 
coats of his stomach It is pietty enough I did it to divert 
myself ” — It is beautiful. Monsieur, the slaughterer ’ ” He 
tells me I have the gentility to say so 
I look into rows of slaughterhouses In many, retail 
dealers, who have come here for the purpose, are making 
bai gains for meat There is kilhng enough, certainly, to 
satiate an unused eye , and there are steaming carcasses 
enough, to suggest the expediency of a fowl and salad for 
dmner, but everywhere, theie is an orderly, clean, well- 
systematised routine of work in progress — horrible work at 
the best, if you please, but so much the greater reason 
why it should be made the best of I don’t know (I think 
I have obseived, my name is Bull) that a Parisian of the 
lowest 01 del is particularly delicate, or that his nature is 
remarkable for an infinitesimal infusion of ferocity, but 
I do know, my potent, grave, and common counselling 
Signors, that he is forced, when at this work, to submit 
himself to a thoroughly good system, and to make an 
Englishman very heartily ashamed of you 

Here, within the walls of the same abattoir, in other 
loomy and commodieus buildmgs, are a place for convertmg 
the fat into tallow and packing it for market— a place for 
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cleansing and scalding calves’ heads and sheep’s feet — 
a place for preparing tripe — stables and coachhouses for 
the butchers — innumeiable conveniences, aiding in the 
diminution of offensiveness to its lowest possible pomt, and 
the raising of cleanliness and supervision to their highest 
Hence, all the meat that goes out of the gate is sent away 
in clean covered carts And if every tiade connected with 
the slaughtermg of animals were obliged by law to be 
carried on in the same place, I doubt, my friend, now 
remstated in the cocked hat (whose civility these two francs 
imperfectly acknowledge, but appear munihcently to repay), 
whether there could be better regulations than those which 
are earned out at the Abattoir of Montmartre Adieu, my 
friend, for I am away to the other side of Paris, to the 
Abattoii of Gienelle » And there I find exactly the same 
thmg on a smallei scale, with the addition of a magnificent 
Artesian well, and a different sort of conductor, in the 
person of a neat httle woman with neat little eyes, and 
a neat little voice, who picks her neat little way among the 
bullocks in a very neat little pair of shoes and stockmgs 

Such IS the Monument of French Folly which a foreigneer 
ing people have elected, in a national hatred and antipathy 
for common counselling wisdom That wisdom, assembled 
in the City of London, having distmctly refused, aftei 
a debate of three days long, and by a majority of nearly 
seven to one, to associate itself with any Metropolitan 
Cattle Market unless it be held m the midst of the City, 
it follows that we shall lose the mestimable advantages of 
common counseUing protection, and be thrown, for a market, 
on our own wretched resources In all human probability 
we shall thus come, at last, to erect a monument of folly 
very like this French monument If that be done, the 
consequences are obvious The leather trade will be ruined, 
by the mtroduction of American timber, to be manufactured 
into shoes for the fallen English , the Loid Mayor will be 
required, by the popular voice, to live entirely on frogs , 
and both these changes will (how, is not at present quite 
clear, but certamly somehow or other) fall on that unhappy 
landed interest which is always bemg killed^ yet is always 
found to be ahve — and kicking. 
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CHARACTERS 


The Astrologer, a crazy old man, who has spent fifteen years in 
fruitless experiments in attempting to discover the philosopher’s 
stone 

Miss Fanky Barker, niece to the astrologei 

Emma, daughter of the astrologer 

Galileo Isaac Newton Flamsteab, Christian names of the son of the 
astrologer 

Tom Grig, a lamplighter 

Mr Mooney (‘^The Gifted”), a learned but very absent minded 
philosopher 



THE LAMPLIGHTER 


“If you talk of Muiphy and Francis Mooie, gentlemen,” 
said the lamplighter who 'was in the chan, “ I mean to say 
that neithei of ’em ever had any moie to do with the stars 
than Tom Grig had ” 

“And what had he to do with ’em'?” asked the lamp- 
lighter who officiated as vice 

“ Nothing at all,” replied the othei , “just exactly nothing 
at all 

“Do you mean to say you don’t believe in Muiphy, 
then*?” demanded the lamplighter who had opened the 
discussion 

“ I mean to say I believe in Tom Gng,” leplied the chau 
man “ Whethei I believe in Muiphy, or not, is a mattei 
between me and my conscience , and whether Murphy 
believes in himself, or not, is a matter between him and his 
conscience Gentlemen, I dnnk your healths ” 

The lamplightei who did the company this honour, was 
seated in the chimney coiner of a ceitam tavern, 'which has 
been, time out of mind, the Lamplightei s’ House of Call 
He sat in the midst of a ciicle of lamplighters, and was the 
cacique, or chief of the tribe 

If any of our leaders have had the good foitune to behold 
a lamplighter’s funeral, they will not be surpiised to learn 
that lamplighters are a strange and piimitive people , that 
they rigidly adheie to old ceremonies and customs which 
have been handed do'wm among them fiom fathei to son 
since the first public lamp was lighted out of doois , that 
they inteimairy, and betroth their children in infancy , that 
they enter into no plots or conspiracies (for who evei heaid 
of a traitorous lamplighter*?) , that they commit no ciimes 
against the laws of then country (there being no mstance of 
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a murderous or burglaiious lamplighteV) , that they are, in 
short, notwithstanding their apparently volatile and restless 
chaiacter, a highly moial and lefiective people having 
among themselves as many traditional observances as the 
Jews, and being, as a body, if not as old as the hills, at least 
as old as the streets It is an article of their creed that the 
first faint glimmering of true civiliziation shone in the first 
street-light maintained at the public expense They trace 
their existence and high position m the public esteem, in 
a direct line to the heathen mythology , and hold that the 
history of Prometheus himself is but a pleasant fable, 
wheieof the tiue heio is a lamplightei 

‘ Gentlemen,” said the lamplighter in the chair, dunk 
your healths ” 

^^And, perhaps, Sir,” said the vice, holding up his glass, 
and rising a little way off his seat and sitting down again, 
in token that he recognised and returned the compliment, 
‘^perhaps you will add to that condescension by telling us 
who Tom Gug was, and how he came to be connected m 
your mind with Francis Moore, Physician” 

“Hear, hear, heai ^ ” cried the lamplighters generally 
“Tom Giig, gentlemen,” said the chairman, ^^was one of 
us, and it happened to him, as it don’t often happen to 
a public character in our hne, that he had his what-you 
may call it cast ” 

“ His head ^ ” said the vice 
“ No,” replied the chaiiman, “ not his head ” 

His face, perhaps ’ ” said the vice “ No, not his face ” 
^His legs^” ‘‘No, not his legs” Nor yet his arms, nor 
his hands, nor his feet, noi his chest, all of which were 
seveially suggested 

“ His nativity, perhaps ” 

“That’s it,” said the chairman, awakening from his 
thoughtful attitude at the suggestion “His nativity 
That’s what Tom had cast, gentlemen ” 

“ In plaistei ” asked the vice 

“I don’t rightly know how it’s done,” returned the 
chairman “ But I suppose it was ” 

And there he stopped as if that were all he had to say , 
whereupon there arose a murmur among the company, 
which at length resolved itself into a request, conveyed 
through the vice, that he would go on This being exactly 
what the chairman wanted, he mused for a little tune, 
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performed that agreeable ceremony which is popularly teimed 
wetting one’s whistle, and 'went on thus 

^^Tom Grig, gentlemen, was, as I have said, one of us, 
and I may go fuither, and say he was an ornament to us, 
and such a one as only the good old times of oil and cotton 
could have pioduced Tom’s family, gentlemen, were all 
lamplighters ” 

Not the ladies, I hope ” asked the vice 
They had talent enough for it, Sir,” rejomed the chair 
man, ^^and would have been, but for the prejudices of 
society Let women have then rights, Sii, and the females 
of Tom’s family would have been every one of ’em in office 
But that emancipation hasn’t come yet, and hadn’t then, 
and consequently they confined themselves to the bosoms 
of their families, cooked the dinners, mended the clothes, 
mmded the children, comforted their husbands, and attended 
to the house-keepmg generally It’s a hard thing upon the 
women, gentlemen, that they aie limited to such a sphere 
of action as this , veiy haid ” 

I happen to know all about Tom, gentlemen, fiom the 
circumstance of his uncle by his mothei’s side having been 
my paiticular friend His (that’s Tom’s uncle’s) fate was 
a melancholy one Gas \\as the death of him When it 
was first talked of, he laughed He wasn’t angiy, he 
laughed at the ciedulity of human nature ^They might 
as well talk,’ he says, ^ of laying on an everlasting succes 
Sion of glow-worms , ’ and then he laughed agam, partly at 
his joke, and paitly at poor humanity 

^^In course of time, however, the thmg got ground, the 
expeiiment was made, and they lighted up Pall Mall Tom’s 
uncle went to see it I’ve heard that he fell off his laddei 
fourteen times that night, from weakness, and that he 'w ould 
ceitainly have gone on fallmg till killed himself, if his 
last tumble hadn’t been mto a wheelbarrow which w^as gomg 
his way, and humanely took him home ' I foresee in this,’ 
says Tom’s uncle faintly, and taking to his bed as he spoke 
— ^I foresee m this,’ he says, Hhe bieakmg up of oui pio 
fession There’s no more going the rounds to turn by 
daylight, no moie diibbling down of the oil on the hats 
and bonnets of ladies and gentlemen when one feels in 
spirits Any low fellow can light a gas lamp And it’s 
all up ’ In this state of mind, he petitioned the govern- 
ment for — I want a word again, gentlemen — what do you 

X 
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call that which they give to people when it’s found out, 
at last, that they’ve never been of any use, and have been 
paid too much foi doing nothmg ” 

Compensation ^ ” suggested the vice 
That’s it,” said the chairman Compensation They 
didn’t give it him, though, and then he got very fond of 
his countiy all at once, and went about saying that gas was 
a death blow to his native land, and that it was a plot of 
the radicals to ruin the country and destioy the oil and 
cotton tiade for ever, and that the whales would go and 
kill themselves piivately, out of sheer spite and vexation 
at not being caught At last he got right down cracked , 
called his tobacco pipe a gas-pipe, thought his tears weie 
lamp-oil , and went on with all manner of nonsense of that 
sort, till one night he hung himself on a lamp-iion in Saint 
Martin’s Lane, and there was an end of him 

*^Tom loved him, gentlemen, but he survived it He 
shed a tear ovei his grave, got very drunk, spoke a funeial 
oiation that night in the watch-house, and was fined five 
shillings for it, in the morning Some men aie none the 
woise for this sort of thing Tom was one of ’em He 
went that veiy afternoon on a new beat as clear in his 
head, and as free from fever as Father Mathew himself 
Tom’s new beat, gentlemen, was — I can’t exactly say 
where, for that he’d never tell , but I know it was in a quiei 
pait of town, wheie theie weie some queer old houses 
I have always had it in my head that it must have been 
somewhere near Canonbury Towei in Islington, but that’s 
a matter of opinion Wherever it vas, he went upon it, 
with a bran-new ladder, a white hat, a brown holland jacket 
and trousers, a blue neckei chief, and a spiig of full-blown 
double wallflower in his button-hole Tom was always 
genteel in his appeara^ice, and I have heaid from the best 
judges, that if he had left his ladder at home that afternoon, 
you might have took him for a lord 

‘^He was always merry, was Tom, and such a singer, 
that if there was any encouragement for native talent, he’d 
have been at the opera He was on his ladder, lighting 
his first lamp and singing to himself in a manner more 
easily to be conceived than described, when he hears the 
clock strike five, and suddenly sees an old gentleman with 
a telescope in his hand, throw up a window and look at him 
very hard 
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^^Tom didn’t know what could be passing in this old 
gentleman’s mind He thought it likely enough that he 
might be saying within himself, ^ Heie’s a new lamplighter 
— a good looking young fellow — shall I stand something to 
drink ‘i*’ Thinking this possible, he keeps quite still, pre- 
tending to be very particular about the wick, and looks at 
the old gentleman sideways, seeming to take no notice of him 
Gentlemen, he was one of the strangest and most 
mysterious lookmg files that ever Tom clapped his eyes on 
He was dressed all slovenly and untidy, in a great gown of 
a kind of bed-furniture pattern, with a cap of the same on 
his head , and a long old flapped waistcoat , with no braces, 
no strings, ■very few buttons — in short, with haidly any of 
those artificial contrivances that hold society together Tom 
knew by these signs, and by his not bemg shaved, and by 
his not being over-clean, and by a sort of wisdom not quite 
awake, in his face, that he was a scientific old gentleman 
He often told me that if he could have conceived the possi 
bility of the whole Boyal Society being boiled down into 
one man, he should have said the old gentleman’s body was 
that Body ” 

The old gentleman claps the telescope to his eye, looks 
all round, sees nobody else in sight, stares at Tom again, 
and cries out very loud 
^^^Hal-loat’ 

Halloa, Sir,’ says Tom from the ladder, ^and halloa 
again, if you come to that ’ 

Here’s an extiaordmary fulfilment,’ says the old 
gentleman, ‘ of a prediction of the planets ’ 

^ Is there ’ says Tom ‘ I’m very glad to hear it ’ 

^ Young man,’ says the old gentleman, ^you don’t know 

me ’ 

^ Sir,’ says Tom, ^ I have not that honour , but I shall 
be happy to drink your health, notwithstanding ’ 

^^^I read,’ cries the old gentleman, without taking any 
notice of this politeness on Tom’s part— 'I read what’s 
going to happen, in the stars ’ 

^^Tom thanked him for the information, and begged to 
know if anything particular was going to happen in the 
stars, in the course of a week or so , but the old gentleman, 
correcting him, explained that he read in the stars what was 
going to happen on dry land, and that he was acquainted 
with all the celestial bodies 
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^ I hope they’re all well, Sir,’ says Tom, — ^eveiybody ’ 

^ Hush ^ ’ cries the old gentleman ^ I haye consulted 
the book of Fate with rare and wonderful success I am 
veised in the great sciences of astrology and astronomy In 
my house here, I have every description of apparatus foi 
observing the course and motion of the planets Six months 
ago, I derived from this source, the knowledge that pie- 
cisely as the clock struck five this afternoon a strangei 
would present himself — the destined husband of my young 
and lovely niece— in reality of illustrious and high descent, 
but whose birth would be enveloped in uncertainty and 
mystery Don’t tell me yours isn’t,’ says the old gentleman, 
who was in such a hurry to speak that he couldn’t get the 
words out fast enough, ^ for I khow better ’ 

Gentlemen, Tom was so astonished when he heard him 
say this, that he could hardly keep his footing on the ladder, 
and found it necessary to hold on by the lamp post There 
was a mystery about his birth His mother had always 
admitted it Tom had never known who was his father, 
and some people had gone so far as to say that even she 
was in doubt 

While he was in this state of amazement, the old 
gentleman leaves the window, bursts out of the house door, 
shakes the ladder, and Tom, like a ripe pumpkin, comes 
sliding down into his arms 

‘Let me embrace you,’ he says, folding his arms about 
him, and nearly lighting up his old bed furniture gown at 
Tom’s hnk ‘ You’re a man of noble aspect Everything 
combines to prove the accuracy of my observations You 
have had mysterious promptings within you,’ he says, ‘I 
know you have had whisperings of greatness, eh ’ he says 
“‘I think I have,’ says Tom — Tom was one of those 
who can persuade themselves to anything they like — ‘I’ve 
often thought I wasn’t the small beer I was taken for ’ 

“ ‘ You weie right,’ cues the old gentleman, huggmg him 
again ‘ Come in My niece awaits us ’ 

“‘Is the young lady tolerable good looking, Sir*^*’ says 
Tom, hanging fire rather, as he thought of her playing the 
piano, and knowmg French, and being up to all manner of 
accomplishments 

“ ‘ She’s beautiful ^ ’ cnes the old gentleman, who was in 
such a terrible bustle that he was all in a perspiration 
‘She has a graceful carriage, an exquisite shape, a sweet 
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voice, a countenance beaming with animation and expies 
Sion , and the eye,’ he says, rubbing his hands, ^ of a staitled 
fawn ’ 

“ Tom supposed this might mean, what was called among 
his circle of acquaintance, ‘ a game eye , ’ and, with a view 
to this defect, inquired whethei the young lady had any 
cash 

“ ^ She has five thousand pounds,’ cries the old gentleman 
^But what of that’ what of that’ A word m youi eai 
I’m in search of the philosopher’s stone I have veiy 
nearly found it — not quite It turns everything to gold , 
that’s its property ’ 

Tom naturally thought it must have a deal of property , 
and said that when the old gentleman did get it, he hoped 
he’d be careful to keep it in the family 

^ Certainly,’ he says, ^ of course Five thousand pounds ^ 
What’s five thousand pounds to us ’ What’s five million ’ ’ 
he says ‘ What’s five thousand million ’ Money will be 
nothing to us We shall never be able to spend it fast 
enough ’ 

‘ We’ll try what we can do, Sir,’ says Tom 
^ We will,’ says the old gentleman ^ Your name ’ ’ 

^ Grig,’ says Tom 

The old gentleman embiaced him again, very tight , and 
without speaking anothei word, dragged him into the house 
in such an excited manner, that it was as much as Tom 
could do to take his link and ladder with him, and put 
them down in the passage 

Gentlemen, if Tom hadn’t been always lemarkable foi 
his love of truth, I think you would still have believed him 
when he said that all this was like a dream There is no 
bettei way for a man to find out whether he is really asleep 
or awake, than calling for somethmg to eat If he’s m 
a dream, gentlemen, he’ll find something wanting in the 
flavour, depend upon it 

‘‘Tom explained his doubts to the old gentleman, and 
said that if there was any cold meat m the house, it would 
ease his mind very much to test himself at once The old 
gentleman ordered up a venison pie, a small ham, and 
a bottle of very old Madeira At the first mouthful of pie 
and the first glass of wine, Tom smacks his lips and cries 
out, ‘ I’m awake — ^wide awake , ’ and to prove that he was so, 
gentlemen, he made an end of ’em both 
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When Tom had finished his meal (which he never spoke 
of afterwards without tears in his eyes), the old gentleman 
hugs him again, and says, ^ Noble stranger ^ let us visit my 
young and lovely niece ’ Tom, who was a little elevated 
with the wine, replies, ^The noble sti anger is agieeable^’ 
At which woids the old gentleman took him by the hand, 
and led him to the pailour , ciying as he opened the door, 
‘Here is Mr Giig, the favouiite of the planets ^ ’ 

“ I will not attempt a desciiption of female beauty, gentle 
men, for every one of us has a model of his own that suits 
his own taste best In this parlour that I’m speaking of, 
there weie two young ladies , and if every gentleman present, 
will imagine two models of his own in their places, and will 
be kind enough to polish ’em up to the very highest pitch 
of perfection, he wiU then have a famt conception of their 
uncommon radiance 

“ Besides these two young ladies, there was their waiting- 
woman, that under any other circumstances Tom would 
have looked upon as a Venus , and besides hei, there was 
a tall, thin, dismal faced young gentleman, half man and 
half boy, diessed in a childish suit of clothes very much too 
shoit in the legs and aims , and looking, accoiding to Tom’s 
comparison, like one of the wa\ juveniles from a tailor’s 
door, giown up and run to seed Now, this youngster 
stamped his foot upon the giound and looked very fierce at 
Tom, and Tom looked fierce at him — for to tell the truth, 
gentlemen, Tom more than half suspected that when they 
entered the room he was kissing one of the young ladies , 
and for anything Tom knew, you observe, it might be his 
young lady — which wm not pleasant 

“ ‘ Sir,’ says Tom, ‘ befoie we proceed any further, will you 
have the goodness to inform me who this young Salamander ^ 
— Tom called him that for aggravation, you perceive, gentle- 
men — ‘ who this young Salamander may be ’ 

“ ‘ That, Mr Grig,’ says the old gentleman, ‘ is my little 
boy He was christened Galileo Isaac Newton Flamstead 
Don’t mind him He’s a mere child ’ 

“ ‘ And a very fine child too,’ says Tom — still aggravating, 
you’ll observe — ‘ of his age, and as good as fine, I have no 
doubt How do you do, my man*!^’ with which kind and 
patronising expressions, Tom reached up to pat him on the 
head, and quoted two lines about little boys, from Doctor 
Watts’s Hymns, which he had learnt at a Sunday School 
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It was very easy to see, gentlemen, by this youngster’s 
frowning and by the waitmg-maid’s tossing her head and 
turning up hei nose, and by the young ladies turning their 
backs and talking togethei at the other end of the room, 
that nobody but the old gentleman took very kindly to the 
noble stranger Indeed, Tom plainly heard the waiting- 
woman say of her master, that so far fiom being able to 
read the stars as he pretended, she didn’t believe he knew 
his letters in ’em, or at best that he had got further than 
words m one syllable , but Tom, not minding this (for he 
was m spirits after the Madeira), looks with an agreeable an 
towards the young ladies, and, kissing his band to both, says 
to the old gentleman, ‘Which is which *5^’ 

“‘This,’ says the old gentleman, leading out the hand 
somest, if one of ’em could possibly be said to be handsomer 
than the other — ‘ this is my niece, Miss Fanny Barker ’ 

“ ‘If you’ll permit me, Miss,’ says Tom, ‘being a noble 
stranger and a favourite of the planets, I will conduct 
myself as such ’ With these w^’ords, he kisses the young 
lady in a very affable way, turns to the old gentleman, 
slaps him on the back, and says, ‘When’s it to come off, 
my buck ’ 

“ The young lady coloured so deep, and her lip trembled 
so much, gentlemen, that Tom really thought she was going 
to cry But she kept her feelings down, and turning to the 
old gentleman, says, ‘ Dear uncle, though you have the abso 
lute disposal of my hand and foitune, and though you mean 
well in disposing of ’em thus, I ask you whethei you don’t 
think this IS a mistake Don’t you think, dear uncle,’ she 
says, ‘that the stars must be in error *5^ Is it not possible 
that the comet may have put ’em out*^’ 

“ ‘ The stars,’ says the old gentleman, ‘ couldn’t make 
a mistake if they tried Emma,’ he says to the othei 
young lady 

“ ‘ Yes, papa,’ says she 

“ ‘ The same day that makes your cousin Mrs Grig will 
unite you to the gifted Mooney No remonstrance — no tears 
Now, Mr Grig, let me conduct you to that hallowed ground, 
that philosophical retreat, where my friend and partner, the 
gifted Mooney of whom I have just now spoken, is even now 
pursuing those discoveries which shall enrich us with the 
precious metal, and make us masters of the world Come, 
Mr Gng,’ he says 
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“ ^ With all my heart, Sir,’ replies Tom , ^and luck to the 
gifted Mooney, say I — not so much on his account as for 
our worthy selves ^ ’ With this sentiment, Tom kissed his 
hand to the ladies again, and followed him out , having the 
gratification to perceive, as he looked hack, that they weie 
all hanging on by the aims and legs of Galileo Isaac Newton 
Flamstead, to prevent him fiom following the noble stranger, 
and tearing him to pieces 

‘‘Gentlemen, Tom’s father in law that was to be, took 
him by the hand, and having lighted a little lamp, led him 
across a paved courtyard at the back of the house, into 
a very large, dark, gloomy room filled with all manner of 
bottles, globes, books, telescopes, ciocodiles, alhgators, and 
other scientific instruments of every kind In the centie of 
this room was a stove or furnace, with what Tom called 
a pot, but which in my opinion was a crucible, in full boil 
In one corner was a sort of laddei leading through the roof , 
and up this ladder the old gentleman pointed, as he said 
m a whisper 

“ ‘ The observatory Mr Mooney is even now watching 
for the precise time at which we are to come into all the 
iiches of the eaith It will be necessaiy for he and I, alone 
in that silent place, to cast your nativity before the hour 
arrives Put the day and minute of your birth on this piece 
of paper, and leave the rest to me ’ 

“ ‘ You don’t mean to say,’ says Tom, doing as he w^as told 
and giving him back the paper, ‘ that I’m to wait heie long, 
do you It’s a precious dismal place ’ 

“ ‘ Hush ^ ’ says the old gentleman ‘ It’s hallowed giound 
Faiewell ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Stop a minute,’ says Tom ‘ What a hurry you’ie in ^ 
What’s in that laige bottle yonder ’ ’ 

‘ It’s a child with three heads,’ says the old gentleman , 
‘and everything else in pioportion ’ 

“ ‘ Why don’t you thiow him away ^ ’ says Tom ‘ What 
do you keep such unpleasant things here for ^ ’ 

“ ‘ Throw him away ’ ’ cnes the old gentleman ‘ We use 
him constantly in astrology He’s a charm ’ 

“‘I shouldn’t have thought it,’ says Tom, ‘from his 
appearance Must you go, I say ’ 

“The old gentleman makes him no answer, but climbs up 
the ladder in a greater bustle than ever Tom looked after 
his legs till there was nothing of him left, and then sat down 
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to wait , feeling (so he used to say) as comfoi table as if he 
was going to be made a freemason, and they were heating 
the pokers 

“ Tom waited so long, gentlemen, that he began to think 
it must be getting on for midnight at least, and felt moie 
dismal and lonely than ever he had done in all his life He 
tried eveiy means of whiling away the time, but it never 
had seemed to move so slow First, he took a nearer view 
of the child with three heads, and thought what a comfort 
it must have been to his paients Then he looked up a long 
telescope which was pointed out of the window, but saw 
nothing particular, in consequence of the stopper being on 
at tha other end Then he came to a skeleton in a glass 
case, labelled, ^Skeleton of a Gentleman — prepared by Mr 
Mooney,’ — which made him hope that Mr Mooney might 
not be in the habit of preparing gentlemen that way without 
their own consent A hundred times, at least, he looked into 
the pot where they weie boiling the philosophei’s stone 
down to the proper consistency, and wondeied whether it 
was nearly done ^When it is,’ thinks Tom, ‘I’ll send out 
for sixpenn’orth of spiats, and turn ’em into gold fish for 
a first expel iment ’ Besides which, he made up his mind, 
gentlemen, to have a country-house and a paik , and to plant 
a bit of it with a double low of gas-lamps a mile long, and 
go out eveiy night with a French-polished mahogany ladder, 
and two servants in livery behind him, to light ’em for his 
own pleasure 

“At length and at last, the old gentleman’s legs appeared 
upon the steps leading through the roof, and he came slowly 
down bringing along with him, the gifted Mooney This 
Mooney, gentlemen, was even more scientific in appearance 
than his friend , and had, as Tom often declared upon his 
word and honour, the dirtiest face we can possibly know of, 
in this imperfect state of existence 

“Gentlemen, you are all aware that if a scientific man 
isn’t absent in his mind, he’s of no good at all Mr Mooney 
was so absent, that when the old gentleman said to him, 
‘Shake hands with Mr Grig,’ he put out his leg ‘Heres 
a mind, Mr Grig^’ cries the old gentleman m a rapture 
‘ Here’s philosophy ^ Here’s rumination ^ Don’t disturb 
him,’ he says, ‘ for this is amazing ^ ’ 

“Tom had no wish to disturb him, having nothing 
particular to say , but he was so uncommonly amazmg, that 
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the old gentleman got impatient, and determined to give 
him an electric shock to bring him to — ' for you must know, 
Mr Grig,’ he says, ‘that we always keep a strongly charged 
battery, leady for that purpose ’ These means being resorted 
to, gentlemen, the gifted Mooney revived with a loud roar, 
and he no sooner came to himself than both he and the old 
gentleman looked at Tom with compassion, and shed tears 
abundantly 

“‘My dear friend,’ says the old gentleman to the Gifted, 
‘ prepare him ’ 

“ ‘I say,’ cries Tom, falling back, ‘none of that, you know 
No preparing by Mr Mooney if you please ’ 

“ ‘ Alas * ’ replies the old gentleman, ‘ you don’t understand 
us My friend, inform him of his fate — I can’t ’ 

“ The Gifted mustered up his voice, after many efforts, and 
informed Tom that his nativity had been carefully cast, and 
he would expire at exactly thirty five minutes, twenty seven 
seconds, and five sixths of a second past nine o’clock, a m , 
on that day two months 

“Gentlemen, I leave you to judge what were Tom’s 
feelings at this announcement, on the eve of matrimony and 
endless riches ‘I think,’ he says in a trembling voice, 
‘there must be a mistake in the working of that sum 
Will you do me the favour to cast it up again — ‘There 
IS no mistake,’ replies the old gentleman, ‘it is confirmed 
by Francis Moore, Physician Here is the prediction for to 
morrow two months ’ And he showed him the page, wheie 
sure enough were these words — ‘The decease of a great 
person may be looked for, about this time ’ 

“‘Which,’ says the old gentleman, ‘is clearly you, Mr 
Giig ’ 

“ ‘Too cleaily,’ cries Tom, sinking into a chan, and giving 
one hand to the old gentleman, and one to the Gifted ‘ The 
orb of day has set on Thomas Grig for evei ^ ’ 

“At this affectmg remark, the Gifted shed tears again, 
and the other two mingled their tears with his, in a kmd — if 
I may use the expression — of Mooney and Co ’s entire But 
the old gentleman recovermg first, observed that this was 
only a reason for hastenmg the marriage, in order fnat 
Tom’s distinguished race might be transmitted to posterity , 
and lequestmg the Gifted to console Mr Grig during his 
temporary absence, he withdrew to settle the preliminaries 
with his luece immediately 
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^^And now, gentlemen, a very extraoidmaiy and remark- 
able occurrence took place , for as Tom sat in a melancholy 
way in one chair, and the Gifted sat m a melancholy way 
in another, a couple of doors were thrown violently open, 
the two young ladies rushed m, and one knelt down in 
a loving attitude at Tom’s feet, and the othei at the Gifted’s 
So fai , perhaps, as Tom was concerned — as he used to say — 
you will say there was nothing strange in this but you 
will be of a ditferent opinion when you understand that 
Tom’s young lady was kneeling to the Gifted, and the 
Gifted’s young lady was kneeling to Tom 

^ Halloa ^ stop a minute I ’ cries Tom , ‘ heie’s a mistake 
I need condoling with by sympathismg woman, under my 
afflicting circumstances , but we’ie out in the figure Change 
partners, Mooney ’ 

‘ Monster ^ ’ cries Tom’s young lady, clinging to the 
Gifted 

“ ‘ Miss f ’ says Tom ^ Is that youi manners ’ 

abjure thee^’ cues Tom’s young lady lenounce 
thee I never will be thine Thou,’ she says to the Gifted, 
^art the object of my first and all-engiossing passion Wrapt 
in thy sublime visions, thou hast not peiceived my love, 
but, diiven to despair, I now shake off the woman and avow 
it Oh, cruel, cruel man^’ With which repioach she laid 
hei head upon the Gifted’s bieast, and put hei arms about 
him in the tenderest manner possible, gentlemen 

‘ And I,’ says the other young lady, in a sort of ecstasy, 
that made Tom start — heieby abjuie my chosen husband 
too Heai me, Goblin^’ — this was to the Gifted — ‘Heai 
me ^ I hold thee in the deepest detestation The maddening 
interview of this one night has filled my soul with love — but 
not for thee It is for thee, for thee, young man,’ she cries 
to Tom ‘ As Monk Lewis finely observes, Thomas, Thomas, 
I am thine, Thomas, Thomas, thou ait mine thine foi evei, 
mine foi evei ^ ’ with which words, she became veiy tendei 
likewise 

^^Tom and the Gifted, gentlemen, as you may believe, 
looked at each other in a veiy aw^kw’^aid niannei, and with 
thoughts not at all complmientary to the two young ladies 
As to the Gifted, I have heard Tom say often, that he was 
certain he was in a fit, and had it inwaidly 

Speak to me ^ Oh, speak to me^’ cues Tom’s young 
lady to the Gifted 
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* I don’t want to speak to anybody,’ he says, finding his 
voice at last, and tiying to push hei away think I had 
better go I’m — I’m fiightened,’ he says, looking about as if 
he had lost something 

^^^Not one look of love’’ she cues ^Hear me while 
I declare ’ 

don’t know how to look a look of love,’ he says, all 
in a maze ^ Don’t declaie anything I don’t want to hear 
anybody ’ 

* That’s light ’ ’ cues the old gentleman (who it seems 
had been listening) ^ That’s light ’ Don’t hear her Emma 
shall marry you tomoiiow, my friend, whether she likes it 
or not, and she shall marry Mi Grig ’ 

Gentlemen, these words were no sooner out of his mouth 
than Galileo Isaac Newton Flamstead (who it seems had been 
listening too) daits in, and spinning lound and round, like 
a young giant’s top, cues, ‘Let hei Let her I’m fierce, 
I’m fuiious I give her leave I’ll never marry anybody 
after this — never It isn’t safe She is the falsest of the 
false,’ he cues, teaiing his hair and gnashing his teeth, 

‘ and I’ll live and die a bachelor ’ ’ 

“ ‘The little boy,’ observed the Gifted gravely, ‘albeit of 
tender yeais, has spoken wisdom I have been led to the 
contemplation of woman kind, and will not adventuie on the 
troubled wateis of matumony ’ 

“‘What’’ says the old gentleman, ‘not many my 
daughter’ Won’t you, Mooney Not if I make hei? 
Won’t you*^^ Won’t you*!^’ 

“ ‘No,’ says Mooney, ‘I won’t And if anybody asks me 
any more, I’ll lun away, and nevei come back again ’ 

“‘Mr Giig,’ says the old gentleman, ‘the stars must be 
obeyed You have not changed youi mind because of a little 
giihsh folly — eh, Mr Grig"?’ 

“Tom, gentlemen, had had his eyes about him, and w'-as 
pietty sure that all this was a device and trick of the waiting 
maid, to put him off his mchnation He had seen her 
hiding and skipping about the two doors, and had observed 
that a very little whispering from her pacified the Sala 
mander directly ‘So,’ thinks Tom, ‘this is a plot — but it 
won’t fit ’ 

“ ‘ Eh, Mr Giig ’ says the old gentleman 
“‘Why, Sii,’ says Tom, pomting to the crucible, ‘if the 
soup’s nearly leady ’ 
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^ Anothei houi beholds the consummation of our labours,’ 
returned the old gentleman 

a i Yerj good/ says Tom, with a mournful air ^ It’s only 
foi two months, but I may as well be the iichest man in the 
woild even foi that time I’m not paiticulai, I’ll take her, 
Sir I’ll take her ’ 

The old gentleman was in a lapture to find Tom still m 
the same mind, and di awing the young lady towards him 
by little and little, was joining then hands by mam foice, 
when all of a sudden, gentlemen, the crucible blows up, 
with a great ciash , everybody screams , the room is filled 
with smoke , and Tom, not knowing what may happen next, 
throws himself into a Fancy attitude, and says, ‘ Come on, 
if you’ie a man ’ ’ without addressing himself to anybody in 
particulai 

^^^The labouis of fifteen yeais,’ says the old gentleman, 
clasping his hands and looking dow n upon the Gifted, w^ho 
was saving the pieces, ^ aie destroyed in an instant ^ ’ — And I 
am told, gentlemen, by the bye, that this same philosopher’s 
stone would have been discoveied a hundred times at least, 
to speak within bounds, if it w asn’t for the one unfortunate 
ciicumstance that the appaiatus always blows up, w’'hen it’s 
on the very point of succeeding 

^^Tom turns pale when he heais the old gentleman ex 
piessing himself to this unpleasant effect, and stammeis out 
that if it’s quite agieeable to all parties, he would like to 
know exactly what has happened, and what change has 
really taken place in the prospects of that company 

^We have failed foi the present, Mi Grig,’ says the old 
gentleman, wiping his foiehead ^ And 1 1 egret it the more, 
because I have in fact invested my niece’s five thousand 
pounds in this glorious speculation But don’t be cast 
down,’ he says, anxiously — ^in another fifteen years, Mr 
Grig ’ 

“^Oh’’ cues Tom, letting the young lady’s hand fall 
^Were the stars veiy positive about this union, Sii*^’ 
^They were,’ says the old gentleman 

'' 'I’m Sony to hear it,’ Tom makes answ’-ei, *foi it’s no 
go, Sir ’ 

" ' No what ^ ’ cries the old gentleman 

"'Go, Sir,’ says Tom, fieicely 'I foibid the banns* 
And with these woids— which aie the veiy woids he used— - 
he sat himself down in a chair, and, laymg his head upon 
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the table, thought with a seciet grief of what was to come 
to pass on that day two months 

Tom always said, gentlemen, that that waiting maid was 
the aitfullest minx he had ever seen , and he left it in 
wilting m this countiy when he went to colonize abroad, 
that he was ceitam in his own mind she and the Salamander 
had blown up the philosophei’s stone on purpose, and to cut 
him out of his piopeity I believe Tom was in the light, 
gentlemen , but whether oi no, she comes foiward at this 
point, and says, ^ May I speak, Sir ’ and the old gentleman 
answeimg, ^Yes, you may,’ she goes on to say that Hhe 
stais aie no doubt quite right m eveiy lespect, but Tom is 
not the man’ And she sa^^s, ‘Don’t you remember, Sir, 
that when the clock stiuck five this afternoon, you gave 
Master Galileo a lap on the head with youi telescope, and 
told him to get out of the way?’ ‘Yes, I do,’ says the old 
gentleman ‘ Then,’ says the waiting-inaid, ‘ I say he’s the 
man, and the piophecy is fulfilled ’ The old gentleman 
staggeis at this, as if somebody had hit him a blow on the 
chest, and cries, ‘ He ^ why he’s a boy ’ ’ Upon that, gentle- 
men, the Salamander cries out that he’ll be twenty one next 
Lady day , and complains that his father has always been so 
busy with the sun lound which the earth i evolves, that he 
has nevei taken any notice of the son that revolves lound 
him , and that he hasn’t had a new suit of clothes since he 
was fourteen , and that he wasn’t even taken out of nankeen 
flocks and trousers till he was quite unpleasant in ’em , and 
touches on a good many more family matters to the same 
puipose To make shoit of a long story, gentlemen, they all 
talk together, and cry together, and remind the old gentle 
man that as to the noble family, his own grandfather would 
have been lord mayor if he hadn’t died at a dinner the year 
before , and they show him by all kinds of arguments that 
if the cousins are married, the piediction comes true every 
way At last, the old gentleman being quite convinced, 
gives in , and joins their hands , and leaves his daughter to 
marry anybody she likes , and they are all well pleased , 
and the Gifted as w^ell as any of them 

“ In the middle of this little family party, gentlemen, sits 
Tom all the while, as miserable as you like But, when 
everything else is arranged, the old gentleman’s daughter 
says, that their stiange conduct was a little device of the 
waiting maid’s to disgust the loveis he had chosen for ’em. 
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and will he forgive her "5* and if he will, perhaps he might 
even find her a husband — and when she says that, she looks 
uncommon hard at Tom Then the waiting-maid says that, 
oh dear ^ she couldn’t abear Mr Grig should think she 
wanted him to marry her , and that she had even gone so 
far as to refuse the last lamplightei, who was now a literary 
character (having set up as a bill sticker) , and that she hoped 
Mr Giig would not suppose she was on her last legs by any 
means, for the baker was very stiong in his attentions at 
that moment, and as to the butcher, he was frantic And 
I don’t know how much more she might have said, gentle 
men (for, as you know, this kind of young women are rare 
ones to talk), if the old gentleman hadn’t cut in suddenly, 
and asked Tom if he’d have her, with ten pounds to recom- 
pense him for his loss of time and disappointment, and as 
a kmd of bribe to keep the story secret 

* It don’t much matter, Sir,’ says Tom, ^ I am’t long for 
this world Eight weeks of marriage, especially with this 
young woman, might reconcile me to my fate I think,’ 
he says, could go off easy affcei that’ With which he 
embraces her with a very dismal face, and groans in a way 
that might move a heart of stone — even of philosopher’s 
stone 

^Egad,’ says the old gentleman, Hhat reminds me — this 
bustle put it out of my head — there was a figure wrong* 
He’ll live to a green old age — eighty-seven at least I ’ 

‘ How much. Sir ’ cries Tom 
^ Eighty seven ^ ’ says the old gentleman 
‘‘Without another word, Tom flings himself on the old 
gentleman’s neck , throws up his hat , cuts a caper , defies 
the waiting maid , and refeis her to the butcher 

“ ‘ You won’t marry her ’ ’ says the old gentleman, angrily 
“‘And live after it^’ says Tom ‘I’d sooner marry 
a mermaid with a small-tooth comb and looking glass ’ 

“ ‘ Then take the consequences, ’'says the other 
“With those words — I beg your kmd attention here, 
gentlemen, for it’s worth youi notice— -the old gentleman 
wetted the forefinger of his light hand m some of the liquor 
from the crucible that was spilt on the floor, and drew 
a small triangle on Tom’s forehead The loom swam before 
his eyes, and he found himself in the watch-house ” 

“ Pound himself where ^ ” cried the vice, on behalf of the 
company generally 
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In the watch house,” said the chairman It was late 
at night, and he found himself in the very watch-house from 
which he had been let out that morning ” 

Did he go home ” asked the vice 
^^The watch-house people rathei objected to that,” said 
the chaiiman , ^^so he stopped there that night, and went 
before the magistrate in the morning ' Why, you’re here 
again, are you*?’ says the magistrate, addmg insult to 
injury, ^ we’ll trouble you for five shillings more, if you 
can conveniently spare the money ’ Tom told him he had 
been enchanted, but it was of no use He told the con- 
tractors the same, but they wouldn’t believe him It was 
very hard upon him, gentlemen, as he often said, for was it 
likely he’d go and invent such a tale*? They shook then 
heads and told him he’d say anything but his piayers — as 
indeed he would , there’s no doubt about that It was the 
only imputation on his moral character that ever I heard of ” 
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One, two, three, four, five There were five of them 

Five couiieis, sitting on a bench outside the convent on 
the summit of the Great St Bernard in Switzerland, looking 
at the remote heights, stained by the setting sun, as if 
a mighty quantity of red wine had been broached upon 
the mountain top, and had not yet had time to sink into 
the snow 

This IS not my simile It was made for the occasion by 
the stoutest courier, who was a German None of the 
others took any more notice of it than they took of me, 
sitting on another bench on the other side of the convent 
door, smoking my cigai, like them, and — also like them — 
looking at the reddened snow, and at the lonely shed hard 
by, where the bodies of belated tiavellers, dug out of it, 
slowly wither away, knowing no corruption in that cold 
region 

The wine upon the mountain top soaked m as we looked , 
the mountain became white, the sky, a very dark blue, 
the wind rose , and the air turned piercing cold The five 
couriers buttoned then lough coats There being no safer 
man to imitate in all such proceedings than a courier, 
I buttoned mine 

The mountain m the sunset had stopped the five couriers 
m a conversation It is a sublime sight, likely to stop con 
versation The mountain being now out of the sunset, 
they resumed Not that I had heard any part of their 
pievious discourse , for indeed, I had not then broken away 
from the American gentleman, in the travellers’ parlour of 
the convent, who, sitting with his face to the fire, had 
undertaken to realise to me the whole progress of events 
which had led to the accumulation by the Honourable 
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Ananias Dodger of one of the laigest acquisitions of dollais 
ever made in our country 

My God f ” said the Swiss courier, speaking in French, 
which I do not hold (as some authors appear to do) to bo 
such an all sufficient excuse foi a naughty \\ ord, that I have 
only to wiite it in that language to make it innocent , if 

you talk of ghosts ” 

^^But I donH talk of ghosts,” said the German 
“ Of what then ” asked the Swiss 
“ If I knew ot what then,” said the German, I should 
probably know a great deal moie” 

It was a good answer, I thought, and it made me curious 
So I moved my position to that corner of my bench which 
was nearest to them, and leaning my back against the convent 
wall, heard perfectly, without appearing to attend 

Thunder and lightning * ” said the German, warming, 
“when a ceitain man is coming to see you, unexpectedly, 
and, without his own knowledge, sends some invisible 
messenger, to put the idea of him into youi head all day, 
what do you call that When you walk along a crowded 
street — at Fiankfort, Milan, London, Paris — and think that 
a passing stranger is like your friend Heinrich, and then 
that another passing sti anger is like your fiiend Heinrich, 
and so begin to have a stiange foieknowledge that nresently 
you’ll meet your friend Heiniich — which you do, tnough 
you believed him at Tneste — what do you call that^ ’ 
^^It’s not uncommon, either,” murmured the Swiss and 
the othei three 

‘‘Uncommon^” said the German ^^It’s as common as 
chenies in the Black Forest It’s as common as maccaioni 
at Naples And Naples reminds me ^ When the old Mar 
chesa Senzanima shrieks at a card party on the Chiaja — as 
I heard and saw her, for it happened in a Bavarian family of 
mine, and I was overlooking the service that evening — I say, 
when the old Marchesa starts up at the card table, white 
through her rouge, and cues, ‘ My sister in Spam is dead ^ 
I felt hei cold touch on my back ’ ’ — and when that sister n 
dead at the moment — what do you call that ” 

“Or when the blood of San Gennaro liquefies at the 
lequest of the clergy — as all the woild knows that it does 
legularly once a year, in my native city,” said the Neapolitan 
courier after a pause, with a comical look, “what do you 
call that"^” 
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cried the German ^‘Well, I think I know 
a. name for that ” 

“Miiacle*^” said the Neapolitan, with the same sly face 

The German meiely smoked and laughed , and they all 
smoked and laughed 

‘^Bah ’ ” said the German, presently speak of things 
that leally do happen When I want to see the conjurei, 
I pay to see a professed one, and have my money’s w orth 
Veiy strange things do happen without ghosts Ghosts^ 
Giovanni Baptista, tell youi story of the English bride 
There’s no ghost in that, but something full as strange 
Will any man tell me what‘?” 

As there was a silence among them, I glanced around 
He w’^hom I took to be Baptista was lighting a fresh cigai 
He presently went on to speak He was a Genoese, as 
I judged 

^^The stoiy of the English biide*!^” said he ^^Basta^ 
one ought not to call so slight a thing a stoiy W'ell, its 
all one But it’s tiue Observe me well, gentlemen, it’s 
true That w^hich glitters is not always gold but what 
I am going to tell, is true ’ 

He repeated this more than once 

Ten years ago, I took my credentials to an English 
gentleman at Long’s Hotel, in Bond Sheet, London who 
was about to travel — it might be foi one ;^eai, it might be 
for two He approved of them , likewise of me He w^as 
pleased to make inquiry The testimony that he lecened 
was favouiable He engaged me by the si\ months, and 
my entertainment was generous 

He was young, handsome, veiy happy He w as enamouied 
of a fair young English lady, wath‘ a sufficient foitiine, and 
they were going to be married It was the w^eclding trip,^ 
in shoit, that w’-e weie going to take Eoi thiee months’ 
rest in the hot weather (it was eaily summei then) he had 
hired an old place on the Rivieia, at an easy distance fiom 
my city, Genoa, on the road to Nice Did I know that 
place ^ Yes , I told him I knew it well It w as an old 
palace with gieat gardens It was a little baie, and it was 
a little dark and gloomy, being close suiiounded by tiees , 
but it was spacious, ancient, grand, and on the seashoie 
He said it had been so described to him exactly, and he was 
W’’ell pleased that I knew it Eoi its being a little baie of 
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furniture, all such places were Por its being a little 
gloomy, he had hired it principally for the gardens, and 
he and my mistress would pass the summer weathei in 
their shade 

‘‘So all goes well, Baptista^” said he 
“ Indubitably, signore , very well ” 

We had a travelling chaiiot for our journey, newly built 
for us, and in all respects complete All we had was 
complete, we wanted foi nothing The mainage took 
place They were happy I was happy, seeing all so bright, 
being so well situated, going to my own city, teaching my 
language in the rumble to the maid, la bella Carolina, whose 
heart was gay with laughter who was young and losy 
The time flew But I observed — listen to this, I pi ay ^ 
(and heie the couriei diopped his voice)— I observed my 
mistress sometimes brooding in a manner veiy stiange, in 
a frightened mannei , in an unhappy manner , with a cloudy, 
uncertain alarm upon her I think that I began to notice 
this when I was walking up hills by the carriage side, and 
master had gone on in front At any late, I remember that 
it impressed itself upon my mind one evening in the South 
of France, when she called to me to call master back , and 
when he came back, and walked for a long way, talking 
encouragingly and affectionately to her, with his hand 
upon the open window, and hers in it Now and then, he 
laughed in a merry way, as if he weie banteimg hei out of 
something By and-by, she laughed, and then all went well 
again 

It was cuiious I asked la bella Caiolina, the pretty little 
one, Was mistress unwell — No —Out of spirits'? — No — 
Feaiful of bad loads, oi biigands*? — No And what made 
it more mysterious was, the pretty little one would not look 
at me in giving answer, but would look at the view 
But one day she told me the secret 
“If you must know,” said Carolina, “I find, from what 
I have overheard, that mistress is haunted ” 

“ How haunted ^ ” 

“ By a dream ” 

“ What dieam ^ ” 

“By a drean^^of a face For three nights befoie her 
mainage, she saw a face m a dream — always the same face, 
and only One ” 

“ A teriible face *? ’’ 
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The face of a dark, remarkable looking man, in 
black, with black hair and a grey moustache — a handsome 
man except foi a reserved and secret air Not a face she 
ever saw, oi at all like a face she ever saw Doing nothing 
in the dream but looking at her fixedly, out of darkness ” 
Does the dream come back ” 

Never The lecollection of it, is all her tiouble ” 

“ And why does it tiouble her ” 

Caiolma shook her head 

“That’s master’s question,” said la bella “She don’t 
know She wonders why, herself But I heard her tell 
him, only last night, that if she was to find a picture of that 
face in oui Italian house (which she is afraid she will) she 
did not know how she could ever bear it” 

Upon my word, I was fearful after this (said the Genoese 
couriei) of our coming to the old palazzo, lest some such ill- 
starred picture should happen to be there I knew theie 
were many there , and, as we got nearer and nearer to the 
place, I wished the whole galleiy m the crater of Vesuvius 
To mend the mattei, it was a stormy dismal evening when we, 
at last, approached that part of the Eiviera It thundered , 
and the thunder of my city and its environs, rolling among 
the high hills, is very loud The li/aids ran in and out of 
the chinks in the broken stone wall of the garden, as if they 
W’-eie frightened , the fiogs bubbled and croaked their loudest , 
the sea wind moaned, and the wet trees dripped , and the 
hghtning— body of San Lorenzo, how it lightened ^ 

We all know what an old palace in or near Genoa is — 
how time and the sea air have blotted it — how the drapeiy 
pamted on the outer walls has peeled off in great flakes of 
plaster — how the lower windovs are darkened with rusty 
bars of iron — how the courtyaid is overgiown with grass — 
how the outer buildings aie dilapidated — how the whole pile 
seems devoted to rum Our palazzo was one of the true kind 
It had been shut up close for months Months — years ^ — it 
had an earthy smell, like a tomb The scent of the orange 
trees on the broad back ten ace, and of the lemons iipening 
on the wall, and of some shrubs that grew around a bioken 
fountain, had got into the house somehow, and had nevei 
been able to get out again Theie was, in every room, an 
aged smell, grown faint v ith confinement It pined in all the 
cupboards and drawers In the little rooms of communication 
between great looms, it was stifling If you turned a pictuie 
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— to come back to the pictuies— there it still was, clinging 
to the wall behind the frame, like a soit of bat 

The lattice-blmds weie close shut, all over the house 
There weie two ugly giey old women in the house, to take 
caie of it , one of them with a spindle, who stood winding 
and mumbling m the dooiway, and who would as soon 
have let in the devil as the an Master, mistress, la bella 
Caiolina, and I, went all through the palazzo I went first, 
though I have named myself last, opening the windows and 
the lattice-blinds, and shaking down on myself splashes of 
rain, and sciaps of moitai, and now and then a dozing 
mosquito, or a monstious, fat, blotchy, G-enoese spider 
When I had let the evening light into a loom, master, 
mistress, and la bella Caiolina, enteied Then we looked 
round at all the pictuies, and I went foiwaid again into 
anothei room Mistress secietly had great fear of meeting 
with the likeness of that face — we all had , but theie was no 
such thing The Madonna and Bambino, San Francisco, San 
Sebastiano, Venus, Santa Oateiina, Angels, Brigands, Friars, 
Temples at Sunset, Battles, White Horses, Forests, Apostles, 
Doges, all my old acquaintances many times lepeated yes 
Daik handsome man in black, reserved and secret, with black 
hair and grey moustache, looking fixedly at mistiess out of 
darkness — no 

At last we got tluough all the looms and all the pictures, 
and came out into the gardens They were pretty well kept, 
being rented by a gaidenei, and weie large and shady In 
one place there was a rustic theatre, open to the sky, the 
stage a green slope , the coulisses, three entrances upon 
a side, sweet smelling leafy screens Mistress moved her 
bright eyes, even there, as if she looked to see the face come 
in upon the scene , but all was w'^ell 

^‘Now, Claia,” master said, in a low voice, ‘^you see that 
it is nothing You are happy” 

Mistress was much encouraged She soon accustomed 
herself to that grim palazzo, and would sing, and play the 
harp, and copy the old pictures, and stroll with master 
under the green trees and vines all day She was beautiful 
He was happy He would laugh and say to me, mounting 
his horse for his morning ride before the heat 
“ All goes well, Baptista ^ ” 

Yes, signore, thank God, very well 
We kept no company I took la bella to the Duomo and 
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Annunciata, to the Cafe, to the Opera, to the village Festa, 
to the Public Gaiden, to the Day Theatre, to the Marionetti 
The pretty little one was charmed with all she saw She 
learnt Italian — heavens ^ miraculously ^ Was mistress quite 
forgetful of that dream 1 asked Caiolma sometimes Nearly, 
said la bella— almost It was wearing out 

One day master received a letter, and called me 
Baptista ’ ” 

Signore ’ ” 

gentleman who is piesented to me wall dine here 
to day He is called the Signor Dellombra. Let me dine 
like a prince ” 

It was an odd name I did not know that name But 
theie had been many noblemen and gentlemen pursued by 
Austria on political suspicions, lately, and some names had 
changed Perhaps this was one Altro ^ Dellombra was 
as good a name to me as another 

When the Signoi Dellombra came to dinner (said the 
Genoese courier in the low voice, into which he had sub 
sided once before), I showed him into the leception room, 
the great sala of the old palazzo Master received him with 
cordiality, and presented him to mistiess As she lose, hei 
face changed, she gave a cry, and fell upon the marble floor 
Then I turned my head to the Signor Dellombra, and 
saw that he was dressed in black, and had a reseived and 
secret air, and was a dark remaikable looking man, with 
bhck hail and a grey moustache 

Master raised mistress in his arms, and earned her to her 
own room, where I sent la bella Carolina straight La bella 
told me afterwards that mistress was nearly terrified to 
death, and that she wandered in hei mind about her dream, 
all night 

Master was vexed and anxious — almost angry, and yet full 
of solicitude The Signor Dellombra was a courtly gentle- 
man, and spoke with great respect and sympathy of mistress’s 
being so ill The African wind had been blowing for some 
days (they had told him at his hotel of the Maltese Cross), 
and he knew that it was often hurtful He hoped the 
beautiful lady would recover soon He begged permission 
to retiie, and to renew his visit when he should have the 
happiness of hearing that she was better Master would 
not allow of this, and they dined alone 

He withdrew early Next day he called at the gate, on 
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horseback, to inquire for imstiess He did so two or three 
times in that week 

What I observed myself, and what la bella Carolina told 
me, united to explain to me that master had now set his 
mind on curing mistress of her fanciful terror He was all 
kindness, but he was sensible and firm. He reasoned with 
her, that to encourage such fancies was to invite melancholy, 
if not madness That it rested with herself to be herself 
That if she once resisted her strange weakness, so successfully 
as to receive the Signor Dellombra as an English lady would 
receive any other guest, it was for ever conquered To make 
an end, the signore came again, and mistress received him 
without maiked distress (though with constraint and appre- 
hension still), and the evening passed serenely Mastei was 
so delighted with this change, and so anxious to confirm it, 
that the Signor Dellombia became a constant guest He 
was accomplished in pictures, books, and music , and his 
society, in any grim pala2250, would have been welcome 
I used to notice, many times, that mistiess was not quite 
recovered She would cast down her eyes and droop her 
head, before the Signor Dellombra, or would look at him 
with a terufied and fascinated glance, as if his presence had 
some evil mfluence or power upon hei Turning from her 
to him, I used to see him in the shaded gardens, or the large 
half lighted sala, looking, as I might say, ''fixedly upon hei 
out of darkness ’ But, truly, I had not forgotten la bella 
Carolina’s words desciibmg the face in the dream 
After his second visit I heaid master say 
" Now, see, my dear Clara, it’s over ^ Dellombra has come 
and gone, and youi apprehension is broken like glass ” 
"Will he — ^will he ever come again ” asked mistress 
" Again Why, surely, over and over again ^ Are you 
cold * 5 ^” (she shivered) 

"No, dear — but — he terrifies me are you sure that he 
need come again*?” 

"The suier for the question, Clara lephed master, 
cheerfully 

But he Was very hopeful of her complete recovery now, 
and grew more and more so every day She was beautiful 
He was happy 

" All goes well, Baptista *? ” he would say to me agam 
" Yes, signore, thank God , veiy well ” 

We were all (said the Genoese courier, constraining him- 
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self to speak a little loudei), we were all at Rome for the 
Carmval I had been out, all day, with a Sicilian, a fiiend 
of mine, and a eouiier, who was theie with an English 
family As I leturned at night to oui hotel, I met the 
little Carolma, who never stiixed from home alone, lunnmg 
distractedly along the Coiso 

Carolma » What s the mattei ’ ” 

^‘0 Bapti&ta^ 0, foi the Loid’s sake ^ wheie is my 
mistiess ” 

Mistress, Carolma ” 

^^Grone since morning — told me, when mastei went out 
on his day’s journey, not to call hei, foi she was tiled with 
not lesting in the night (having been in pain), and would 
lie m bed until the evening , then get up lefieshed She is 
gone ^ — she is gone ^ Mastei has come back, bioken down 
the dooi, and she is gone^ My beautiful, my good, my 
imiocent mistress 

The pietty little one so cried, and ia\ed, and toie heiself 
that I could not have held her, but foi hei swooning on my 
aim as if she had been shot Master came up — in mannei, 
face, or voice, no more the mastei that I knew, than I was 
he He took me (I laid the little one upon her bed in the 
hotel, and left hei with the chambei-women), in a cainage, 
fuiiously through the darkness, acioss the desolate Campagna 
When it was day, and we stopped at a miserable post house, 
all the horses had been hiied twelve houis ago, and sent 
away in different diiections Mark me ^ by the Signor 
Dellombra, who had passed there in a carriage, with a 
frightened English lady crouching in one corner 

I never heard (said the Genoese couiier, diawing a long 
breath) that she was ever traced beyond that spot All I 
know IS, that she vanished into infamous oblivion, with the 
dreaded face beside her that she had seen in hei dream 

^^What do you call said the Geiman couriei, 

triumphantly Ghosts ^ There are no ghosts there ' What 
do you call this, that I am going to tell you Ghosts ^ 
There are no ghosts lieref’' 

I took an engagement once (pursued the German courier) 
with an English gentleman, eldeily and a bachelor, to travel 
through my countiy, my Fatherland He was a mei chant 
who tiaded with my countiy and knew the language, but 
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who had nevei been there since he was a boy— as I judge, 
some sixty yeais before 

His name was James, and he had a twinbiothei John, 
also a bachelor Between these brothers there was a gieat 
affection They were in business together, at Goodman’s 
Fields, but they did not live togethei Hr James dwelt in 
Poland Street, turning out of Oxfoid Street, London , 
Hr John resided by Epping Forest 

Hr James and I weie to start for Geimany in about a 
week The exact day depended on business Hi John came 
to Poland Stieet (where I was staying in the house), to pass 
that week with Hr James But he said to his brothei on 
the second day, “ I don’t feel veiy well, James There’s not 
much the matter with me , but I think I am a little gouty 
I’ll go home and put myself under the caie of my old house- 
keeper, who understands my ways If I get quite better, I’ll 
come back and see you before you go If I don’t feel well 
enough to resume my visit where I leave it off, why you will 
come and see me before you go ” Hr James, of course, 
said he would, and they shook hands — both hands, as they 
always did — and Hr John ordered out his old fashioned 
chariot and rumbled home 

It was on the second night aftei that — that is to say, the 
fourth in the week — when I was awoke out of my sound 
sleep by Hr James commg into my bedroom in his flannel 
gown, with a lighted candle He sat upon the side of my 
bed, and looking at me, said 

Wilhelm, I have reason to think I have got some stiange 
illness upon me ” 

I then perceived that there was a very unusual expression 
in his face 

‘ Wilhelm,” said he, “I am not afraid or ashamed to tell 
you what I might be afraid or ashamed to tell anothei man 
You come from a sensible country, where mysterious things 
are inquired mto and are not settled to have been weighed 
and measured — or to have been unweighable and unmeasur 
able — or m either case to have been completely disposed of, 
for all time — ever so many yeais ago I have just now seen 
the phantom of my brother ” 

I confess (said the German courier) that it gave me a little 
tingling of the blood to hear it 

^^I have just now seen,” Hr James repeated, looking full 
at me, that I might see how collected he was, the phantom 
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of my biotliei John I was sitting uj) in bed, unable to 
sleep, when it came into ;aiy loom, m a white dress, and 
legaiding me earnestly, passed up to the end of the loom, 
glanced at some papers on my writing desk, turned, and, 
still looking earnestly at me as it passed the bed, went out 
at the door Now, I am not in the least mad, and am not 
in the least disposed to invest that phantom with any external 
existence out of myself I think it is a warning to me 
that I am ill , and I think I had bettei be bled ” 

I got out of bed dnectly (said the German courier) and 
began to get on my clothes, begging him not to be alaimed, 
and telling him that I would go myself to the doctor I 
was just ready, when we heard a loud knocking and ringing 
at the street dooi My loom being an attic at the back, 
and Mr James’s being the second floor loom m the fiont, 
we went down to his room, and put up the wundow, to see 
what was the matter 

Is that Mr J ames ^ ” said a man below, fallmg back to 
the opposite side of the way to look up 

^^It IS,” said Ml James, “and you aie my bi other’s man, 
Robert ” 

“Yes Sir I am soiry to say, Su, that Mi John is 
ill He IS very bad, Sii It is even feaied that he may 
be lying at the point of death He wants to see you, Sii 
I have a chaise here Pray come to him Pi ay lose no 
time ” 

Mr James and I looked at one anothei “Wilhelm,” 
said he, “this is strange I wish you to come with me ^ ” 
I helped him to dress, partly there and paitly in the chaise , 
and no grass grew under the horses’ iron shoes between 
Poland Street and the Foiest 

Now, mind ^ (said the Geiman couiiei) I went with 
Mr James into his brother’s room, and I saw and heard 
myself what follows 

His brother lay upon his bed, at the upper end of a long 
bedchamber His old housekeeper was there, and otheis 
were there I think three others were there, if not four, and 
they had been with him since early m the afternoon He 
was in white, like the figure — necessarily so, because he had 
his night-dress on He looked like the figure— necessarily 
so, because he looked earnestly at his bi other when he saw 
him come into the room 

But, when his brother reached the bedside, he slowly 
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raised himself m bed, and looking full upon him, said these 
woids 

^ James, you have seen me before, to-night — and you 
KNOW 

And so died ^ 

I waited, when the Geiman courier ceased, to heai some- 
thing said of this strange stoiy The silence was unbroken 
I looked lound, and the five couriers were gone so noise 
lessly that the ghostly mountain might have absoibed them 
into its eternal snows By this time, I was by no means in 
a mood to sit alone in that awful scene, ivith the chill an 
coming solemnly upon me — or, if I may tell the truth, to 
sit alone anywhere So I went back into the convent- 
parlour, and, findmg the Amencan gentleman still disposed 
to relate the biography of the Honourable Ananias Dodger, 
heard it all out. 



SUNDAY UNDER 
THREE HEADS 



DEDICATION 


TO THE RIGHT REVEREND THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON 

My Lord, 

You were among the fiist, some years ago, to expatiate on 
the VICIOUS addiction of the lower classes of society, to Sunday 
excursions , and were thus instrumental in calling forth 
occasional demonstrations of those extreme opinions on the 
subject, which are very geneially leceived vith deiision, if 
not with contempt 

Your elevated station, my Lord, affoids you countless 
opportunities of increasing the comforts and pleasures of the 
humbler classes of society — not by the expenditure of the 
smallest portion of your princely income, but by merely 
sanctioning with the influence of your example, their haim 
less pastimes and innocent recreations 

That your Lordship would ever have contemplated Sunday 
lecieations with so much horror, if you had been at all 
acquainted with the wants and necessities of the people who 
indulged in them, I cannot imagine possible That a Prelate 
of your elevated rank has the faintest conception of the 
extent of those wants, and the nature of those necessities, 
I do not believe 

For these reasons, I ventuie to address this little Pamphlet 
to youi Lordship’s consideration I am quite conscious that 
the outlines I have diawn, afford but a very imperfect de- 
sciiption of the feelings they are intended to illustrate , but 
I claim for them one merit — then truth and freedom from 
exaggeration I may have fallen short of the mark, but I 
have never overshot it and while I have pointed out what 
appears to me to be injustice on the part of others, I hope 
I have carefully abstamed from committing it myself 
I am, My Loid, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servant, 
TIMOTHY SPARKS 


June, 1836 
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I 

AS TT IS 

There aie few things fiom which I deiive gieater pleasuie, 
than walking through some of the principal stieets of London 
on a fine Sunday, in summei, and watching the cheeiful faces 
of the lively gioups with which they aie thionged Theie 
IS something, to iny eyes at least, e\ceedmgly pleasing in 
the geneial desiie evinced by the humblei classes of society 
to appear neat and clean on this then only holiday Theie 
aie many giave old peisons, I know, 'who shake then heads 
with an ail of piofound wisdom, and tell you that pool 
people diess too well nowadays, that when the'y weie 
children, folks knew then stations in life bettei , that you 
may depend upon it, no good 'will come of this soit of thing 
in the end, — and so forth but I fancy I can discern in the 
fine bonnet of the workingman’s -wife, oi the feathei be- 
dizened hat of his child, no inconsiderable evidence of good 
feeling on the pait of the man himself, and an affectionate 
desire to expend the few shillings he can spaie fiom his 
week’s wages, in improving the appeaiance and adding to 
the happiness of those who aie nearest and dearest to him 
This may be a veiy heinous and unbecoming degree of 
vanity, perhaps, and the money might possibly be applied 
to better uses, it must not be foi gotten, howe\ei, that it 
might veiy easily be devoted to 'woise and if two oi thiee 
faces can be rendeied happy and contented, by a tiiflmg 
impiovement of outward appeaiance, I cannot help thinking 
that the object is veiy cheaply puichased, even at the expense 
of a smait gown, or a gaudy iiband Theie is a gieat deal 

Y 
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of very unnecessaiy cant about the over-dressing of the 
common people Theie is not a manufactuier or tradesman 
in existence, who would not employ a man who takes a 
leasonable degree of piide in the appearance of himself and 
those about him, in prefeience to a sullen slovenly fellow, 
who works doggedly on, regardless of his own clothipg and 
that of his wife and childien, and seeming to take pleasure 
or pride in nothing 

The pampered aristocrat, whose life is one continued round 
of licentious pleasures and sensual gratiiications , or the 
gloomy enthusiast, who detests the cheerful amusements he 
can never enjoy, and envies the healthy feelmgs he can never 
know, and who would put down the one and suppress the 
other, until he made the minds of his fellow beings as be 
sotted and distorted as his own , — neither of these men can 
by possibility foim an adequate notion of what Sunday 
really is, to those whose lives are spent m sedentary or 
laboiious occupations, and who are accustomed to look 
forward to it through their whole existence, as their only 
day of rest from toil, and innocent enjoyment 

The sun that rises over the quiet stieets of London on 
a blight Sunday morning, shines till his setting, on gay and 
happy faces Here and there, so eaily as six o'clock, a young 
man and woman in their best attire may be seen hurrying 
along on their way to the house of some acquaintance, who 
IS included m their scheme of pleasure foi the day , from 
whence, after stopping to take bit of bieakfast,” they 
sally foith, accompanied by several old people, and a whole 
crowd of young ones, beanng large hand baskets full of pro- 
visions, and Belcher handkerchiefs done up in bundles, with 
the neck of a bottle stickmg out at the top, and closely 
packed apples bulging out at the sides, — and away they 
huiiy along the streets leading to the steam-packet wharfs, 
which are alieady plentifully sprinkled with parties bound 
foi the same destination Their good humour and delight 
know no bounds— for it is a delightful mormng, all blue 
over head, and nothing like a cloud in the whole sky , and 
even the an of the river at London Bridge is something to 
them, shut up as they have been, all the week, in close 
streets and heated rooms There are dozens of steamers to 
all soits of places — Giavesend, Greenwich, and Eichmond , 
and such numbeis of people, that when you have once sat 
down on the deck, it is all but a moial impossibility to get 
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up again — to say nothing of walking about, which is entirely 
out of the question Away they go, joking and laughing, 
and eating and drinking, and admiring e\erything they see, 
and pleased with eveiything they hear, to climb Windmill 
Hill, and catch a glimpse of the iich com fields and beautiful 
oichaids of Kent , or to stioll among the fine old tiees of 
Greenwich Park, and smvey the wonders of Shooters Hill 
and Lady James’s Polly, or to glide past the beautiful 
meadows of Twickenham and Eichmond, and to gaze with 
a delight which only people like them can know, on every 
lovely object in the fan piospect aiound Boat follows boat, 
and coach succeeds coach, for the next three hours , but all 
are filled, and all with the same kind of people — neat and 
clean, cheerful and contented 
They leach their places of destination, and the ta^elns are 
ciowded, but theie is no drunkenness oi bi aw ling, for the 
class of men who commit the enormity of making Sunday 
excursions, take their families w ith them and this in itself 
would be a check upon them, e\en if they were inclined to 
dissipation, wdiich they leally aie not Boisterous then 
mirth may be, foi they have all the excitement of feeling 
that fresh an and green fields can impart to the dwelleis in 
crowded cities, but it is innocent and harmless The glass 
IS circulated, and the joke goes lound , but the one is free 
from excess, and the othei fiom offence, and nothing but 
good humour and hilaiity prevail 
In streets like Holborn and Tottenham Court Road, which 
form the central maiket of a laige neighbourhood, inhabited 
by a vast number of mechanics and pool people, a few shops 
are open at an early hour of the morning , and a veiy pool 
man, with a thin and sickly woman by his side, may be 
seen with their little basket in hand, pui chasing the scanty 
quantity of necessaries they can affoid, w’^hich the time at 
which the man receives his wages, or his having a good deal 
of woik to do, or the woman’s having been out charing till 
a late hour, prevented their procuring ovei night The 
coffee shops too, at which clerks and young men employed 
in counting-houses can procure their breakfasts, are also 
open This class comprises, in a place like London, an 
enormous number of people, whose hmited means pi event 
their engaging for then lodgings any other apartment than 
a bedroom, and who have consequently no alternative but 
to take their breakfasts at a coffee shop, oi go without it 
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altogethei All these places, howevei, aie quickly closed, 
and by the time the church bells begin to ring, all appear 
ance of tiaffic has ceased And then, what are the signs of 
immorality that meet the eye^ Churches aie well filled, 
and Dissenteis’ chapels are crowded to suffocation Theie 
IS no preaching to empty benches, while the diimken and 
dissolute populace run not in the stieets 

Heie IS a fashionable chinch, wheie the semce commences 
at a late houi, for the accommodation of such membeis of 
the congregation — and they aie not a few — as may happen 
to have lingered at the Opera fai into the morning of the 
Sabbath , an excellent contiivance for poising the balance 
between God and Mammon, and illustrating the ease with 
which a man’s duties to both may be accommodated and 
adjusted How the cairiages rattle up, and deposit then 
iichly diessed buidens beneath the lofty portico ^ The 
powdered footmen glide along the aisle, place the richly 
bound prayei books on the pew desks, slam the doois, and 
huiiy away, leaving the fashionable membeis of the con 
gregation to inspect each othei throutgh then glasses, and 
to daz7le and glitter in the eyes of the few shabby people in 
the hee seats The organ peals foith, the hiied singeis 
commence a shoit hymn, and the congregation condescend- 
ingly rise, stare about them, and converse in \vhispers The 
clergyman enters the reading-desk, — a young man of noble 
family and elegant demeanour, notorious at Cambridge foi 
his knowledge of horse-flesh and dancers, and celebrated at 
Eton for his hopeless stupidity The service commences 
Mark the soft voice m w^hich he reads, and the impressive 
manner in which he applies his white hand, studded with 
brilliants, to his pei fumed hair Observe the giaceful 
emphasis with which he offers up the prayers for the 
King, the Eoyal Family, and all the Nobility, and the 
nonchalance with which he huriies over the more un- 
comfortable portions of the service, the seventh command- 
ment for instance, with a studied regard for the taste and 
feeling of his auditors, only to be equalled by that displayed 
by the sleek divine who succeeds him, who murmurs, in 
a voice kept down by rich feeding, most comfortable doctrmes 
for exactly twelve minutes, and then arrives at the anxiously 
expected Now to God,” which is the signal for the dismissal 
of the congiegation The organ is again heard , those who 
have been asleep wake up, and those who have kept awake, 
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smile and seem greatly relieved , bows and congratulations 
are exchanged, the livery servants are all bustle and com- 
motion, hang go the steps, up jump the footmen, and off 
rattle the carnages the inmates discoursing on the dresses 
of the congiegation, and congratulating themselves on having 
set so excellent an example to the community in general, 
and Sunday pleasuiers in particulai 

Enter a less orthodox place of religious worship, and 
observe the contrast A small close chapel wuth a white- 
washed wall, and plain deal pews and pulpit, contains a 
closely packed congregation, as different in dress as they 
are opposed in manner, to that we have just quitted The 
hymn is sung— not by paid singers, but by the whole 
assembly at the loudest pitch of their voices, unaccompanied 
by any musical instrument, the words being given out, tw’’o 
lines at a time, by the cleik There is something in the 
sonorous quavering of the harsh voices, in the lank and 
hollow faces of the men, and the soui solemnity of the 
women, which bespeaks this a stronghold of intolerant zeal 
and Ignorant enthusiasm The pieacher enters the pulpit 
He IS a coarse, hard faced man of forbidding aspect, clad in 
rusty black, and bearing in his hand a small plain Bible 
fiom which he selects some passage for his text, while the 
hymn is concluding The congregation fall upon their 
knees, and aie hushed into profound stillness as he delivers 
an extempoie piayer, m which he calls upon the Sacied 
Founder of the Chiistian faith to bless his ministry, in 
terms of disgusting and impious familiarity not to be 
described He begins his oration in a drawling tone, and 
his hearers listen with silent attention He grows warmer 
as he proceeds with his subject, and his gesticulation becomes 
propoitionately violent He clenches his fists, beats the 
book upon the desk before him, and swings his aims 
wildly about his head The congiegation murmur their 
acquiescence in his doctnnes and a short groan occasion- 
ally bears testimony to the moving nature of Uis eloquence 
Encouraged by these symptoms of approval, and working 
himself up to a pitch of enthusiasm amounting almost 
to frenzy, he denounces sabbath breakers with the direst 
vengeance of offended Heaven He stretches his body half 
out of the pulpit, thrusts forth his arms with frantic gestures, 
and blasphemously calls upon the Deity to visit with 
eternal torments those who turn aside ffom the word, as 
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interpieted and preached by — himself A low moaning is 
heard, the women lock then bodies to and fio, and wring 
then hands , the preachei’s feivour increases, the perspira 
tion starts upon his blow, his face is flushed, and he clenches 
his hands convulsively, as he diaws a hideous and appalling 
picture of the hoirois preparing for the wicked in a future 
state A great excitement is visible among his heaiers, 
a scream is heard, and some young girl falls senseless on 
the floor There is a momentary lustle, but it is only for 
a moment — all eyes are turned towards the pieachei He 
pauses, passes his handkerchief acioss his face, and looks 
complacently round His voice resumes its natural tone, as 
with mock humility he offers up a thanksgiving foi having 
been successful in his efforts, and having been permitted to 
rescue one sinnei fiom the path of evil He sinks back 
into his seat, exhausted with the violence of his ravings, 
the girl IS lemoved, a hymn is sung, a petition for some 
measure foi securing the better observance of the Sabbath, 
which has been prepared by the good man, is read, and 
his worshipping admirers struggle who shall be the first 
to sign it 

But the morning service has concluded, and the streets are 
again crowded with people Long rows of cleanly dressed 
chanty children, preceded by a portly beadle and a withered 
schoolmaster, are retuinmg to their welcome dinner , and it 
IS evident, fiom the number of men with beer trays who are 
runnmg from house to house, that no inconsiderable portion 
of the population aie about to take theirs at this early houi 
The bakers’ shops, in the humbler suburbs especially, are 
filled with men, women, and children, each anxiously waiting 
for the Sunday dinner Look at the group of children who 
surround that woikmg man who has just emerged from the 
baker’s shop at the coinei of the street, with the reeking 
dish, in which a diminutive joint of mutton simmers above 
a vast heap of half browned potatoes How the young 
logues clap their hands, and dance round their father, for 
very joy at the prospect of the feast and how anxiously the 
youngest and chubbiest of the lot lingers on tiptoe by his 
side, trying to get a peep into the interior of the dish They 
turn up the street, and the chubby-faced boy trots on as fast 
as his little legs will carry him, to herald the approach of 
the dinner to “ Mother ” who is standing with a baby in her 
arms on the doorstep, and who seems almost as pleased with 
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the whole scene as the childien themselves, whereupon 
baby ” not precisely understanding the importance of the 
business in hand, but cleaily perceiving that it is something 
unusually lively, kicks and croTvs most lustily, to the un 
speakable delight of all the children and both the parents 
and the dinner is home into the house amidst a shouting of 
small voices, and jumping of fat legs, vhich vould fill Sir 
Andrew Agnew with astonishment , as well it might, seeing 
that Baronets, generally speaking, eat pietty comfoi table 
dmneis all the week through, and cannot be expected to 
understand what people feel, ho only have a meat dinnei 
on one day out of every seven 

The bakings being all duly consigned to then respective 
owners, and the beer man having gone his lounds, the church 
bells ring for afternoon service, the shops are again closed, 
and the streets are more than ever thronged with people, 
some who have not been to church in the morning, going to 
it now , others who have been to church, going out for 
a walk , and otheis — let us admit the full measure of then 
guilt — going for a walk, who have not been to chuich at all 
I am afraid the smart servant of all work, who has been 
loitermg at the coinei of the squaie for the last ten minutes, 
IS one of the latter class She 3s evidently waiting for some- 
body, and though she may ha'v e made up her mind to go to 
chuich wuth him one of these mornings, I don’t thmk they 
have any such intention on this particulai afternoon Heie 
he IS, at last The white trousers, blue coat, and yellow 
waistcoat — and moie especially that cock of the hat — indicate, 
as surely as inanimate objects can, that Chalk Faim and not 
the parish chuich is their destination The giil colonis up, 
and puts out her hand with a very aw^kwaid affectation of 
indifference He gives it a gallant squeeze, and away they 
walk, arm in arm, the giil just looking back tow^aids hei 
^^place” with an an of conscious self-impoitance, and nodding 
to her fellow servant who has gone up to the tw o pan of- 
stairs wundow, to take a full view of ^‘Mary's young man,” 
which being communicated to William, he takes off his hat 
to the fellow servant a proceeding which affords unmitigated 
satisfaction to all parties, and impels the fellow -seivant to 
inform Miss Emily confidentially, in the couise of the evening, 
“ that the young man as Mary keeps company with, is one 
of the most genteelest young men as ever she see ” 

The two young people who have just crossed the road, and 
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are following this hajipy couple down the stieet, aie a fair 
specimen of another class of Sunday pleasurers There is 
a dapper smartness, struggling through veiy limited means, 
about the young man, which induces one to set him down 
at once as a junioi cleik to a tradesman or attorney The 
gill no one could possibly mistake You may tell a young 
woman in the employment of a large diessmakei, at any 
time, by a ceitam neatness of cheap finery and humble 
following of fashion which peivade her whole attne , but 
imfoitunately there aie othei tokens not to be misunderstood 
— the pale face with its hectic bloom, the slight distortion 
of foim which no aitifice of dress can wholly conceal, the 
unhealthy stoop, and the short cough — the effects of haid 
work and close application to a sedentary employment, upon 
a tender frame They turn towards the fields The giiTs 
countenance brightens, and an unwonted glow rises in her 
face They are going to Hampstead or Highgate, to spend 
their holiday afternoon in some place where they can see 
the sky, the fields, and trees, and breathe for an hour oi 
two the pure air, which so seldom plays upon that poor 
girl’s form, or exhilarates hei spirits 
I would to God, that the iron hearted man who would 
deprive such people as these of their only pleasures, could 
feel the sinking of heart and soul, the wasting exhaustion of 
mind and body, the utter prostration of present strength 
and future hope, attendant upon that incessant toil which 
lasts from day to day, and horn month to month , that toil 
which IS too often piotracted until the silence of midnight, 
and resumed with the first stir of morning How marvel- 
lously would his ardent zeal for other men’s souls dimmish 
after a short probation, and how enlightened and compre- 
hensive would his views of the real object and meaning of 
the institution of the Sabbath become ^ 

The afternoon is fai advanced — the parks and public 
drives are crowded Carriages, gigs, phaetons, stanhopes, 
and vehicles of every description, glide smoothly on The 
promenades are filled with loungers on foot, and the road is 
thronged with loungers on horseback Pei sons of every 
class are crowded together, here, in one dense mass The 
plebeian, who takes his pleasure on no day but Sunday, 
jostles the patncian, who takes his fiom year’s end to yeai’s 
end You look in vain for any outward signs of profligacy or 
debauchery You see nothing before you but a vast number 
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of people, the denizens of a large and crowded city, in the 
needful and rational enjoyment of air and exeicise 

It glows dusk The roads leading from the diffeient 
places of suburban lesort, aie cio\\ded with people on then 
return home, and the sound of meiiy voices rings thiough 
the gradually daikening fields The evening is hot and 
sultiy The rich man throws open the sashes of his spacious 
dinmg-ioom, and quaffs his iced wine m splendid luxuiy 
The poor man, who has no room to take his meals in, but 
the close apartment to which he and his family ha\ e been 
confined throughout the week, sits in the tea gaiden of some 
famous tavern, and drinks his beer in content and comfoit 
The fields and roads are gradually deseited, the crowd once 
more pour mto the streets, and disperse to their se\eial 
homes, and by midnight all is silent and quiet, save where 
a few stragglers linger beneath the window of some gieat 
man’s house, to listen to the strains of music from within, 
or stop to gaze upon the splendid carriages which aie waiting 
to convey the guests fiom the dinnei party of an Earl 
There is a darker side to this picture, on which, so fai 
from its being any part of my purpose to conceal it, I wish 
to lay paiticular stress In some parts of London, and in 
many of the manufactuimg towns of England, drunkenness 
and profligacy m then most disgusting foims, exhibit in the 
open streets on Sunday a sad and a degiading spectacle 
We need go no farther than St Giles’s, or Diuiy Lane, for 
sights and scenes of a most lepulsive nature Women with 
scarcely the articles of apparel which common decency re 
quires, wuth forms bloated by disease, and faces rendered 
hideous by habitual drunkenness — men reeling and stagger- 
ing along — children in rags and filth — whole streets of 
squalid and miserable appearance, whose inhabitants aie 
lounging in the public road, fighting, sci earning, and swear 
mg — these are the common objects which piesent them 
selves in, these are the well known characteristics of, that 
portion of London to which I have just leferred 

And why is it that all well disposed persons are shocked, 
and public decency scandalised, by such exhibitions 

These people are poor — that is notoiious It may be said 
that they spend in liquor, money with which they might 
purchase necessaries, and there is no denying the fact , but 
let it be remembered that even if they applied every 
farthing of their eammgs in the best possible way, they 
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would still be very, veiy poor Their dwellings are neces- 
saiily uncomfoi table, and to a certain degree unhealthy 
Cleanliness might do much, but they are too crowded 
together, the streets are too narrow, and the rooms too 
small, to admit of their ever being tendered desirable 
habitations They work very haid all the week We know 
that the effect of piolonged and arduous labour is to 
pioduce, when a period of rest does ariive, a sensation of 
lassitude which it requnes the application of some stimulus 
to overcome What stimulus have they*? Sunday comes, 
and with it a cessation of labour How are they to employ 
the day, or what inducement have they to employ it m 
reel uiting their stock of health *? They see little parties, on 
pleasure excursions, passmg thiough the streets, but they 
cannot imitate then example, for they have not the means 
They may walk, to be sure, but it is exactly the inducement 
to walk that they require If every one of these men knew 
that by taking the trouble to walk two or thiee miles he 
would be enabled to share in a good game of cricket, or 
some athletic spoit, I very much question whether any of 
them would remain at home 
But you hold out no inducement, you offer no lelief from 
listlessness, you provide nothing to amuse his mind, you 
afford him no means of exercising his body Unwashed and 
unshaven, he saunters moodily about, weary and dejected 
In lieu of the wholesome stimulus he might derive from 
nature, you drive him to the pernicious excitement to be 
gained from art He flies to the gmshop as his onlyie 
source , and when, reduced to a worse level than the lowest 
brute in the scale of creation, he lies wallowing m the 
kennel, your saintly lawgivers hft up their hands to heaven, 
and exclaim for a law which shall convert the day intended 
for rest and cheerfulness, into one of universal gloom, 
bigotry, and persecution 
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The provisions of the bill introduced into the House of 
Commons by Sir Andiew Agnew, and thrown out by that 
House on the motion for the second reading, on the i8th of 
May in the piesent yeai, by a majority of 32, may veiy 
fairly be taken as a test of the length to which the fanatics, 
of which the honourable Baronet is the distinguished leadei, 
are piepared to go No test can be fairei , because while on 
the one hand this measure may be supposed to exhibit all 
that improvement which mature leflection and long de 
liberation may have suggested, so on the othei it may very 
leasonably be inferred, that if it be quite as seveie in its 
provisions, and to the full as partial in its operation, as 
those which have preceded it, and expeiienced a similar 
fate, the disease under which the honourable Baronet and 
his friends laboui, is perfectly hopeless, and beyond the 
leach of cure 

The proposed enactments of the bill aie briefly these — 
All work IS prohibited on the Lord’s day, under heavy 
penalties, increasing with every repetition of the ofience 
There are penalties for keeping shops open — penalties foi 
drunkenness — penalties for keeping open houses of entei 
tamment — penalties for being present at any public meeting 
or assembly — penalties for letting carriages, and penalties 
for hiring them— penalties for travelling m steam boats, and 
penalties for taking passengeis — penalties on vessels com- 
mencing then voyage on Sunday — penalties on the owners 
of cattle who suffei them to be diiven on the Loid’s day — 
penalties on constables who refuse to act, and penalties for 
resisting them when they do In addition to these trifles, 
the constables are invested with arbitiary, vexatious, and 
most extensive powers , and all this in a bill which sets 
out with a hypociitical and cantmg declaration that 
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^‘nothing IS moie acceptable to God than the true and 
sincere worship of Him accoidmg to His holy will, and that 
lb IS the bounden duty of Pailiament to promote the 
observance of the Lord’s day, by protecting eveiy class of 
society against being lequired to sacrifice then comfort, 
health, religious privileges, and conscience, foi the conveni- 
ence, enjoyment, oi supposed advantage of any other class on 
the Lord’s day” ^ The idea ot making a man tiuly moial 
through the ministry of constables, and sincerely leligious 
under the influence of penalties, is woithy of the mind 
which could foim such a mass of monstious absuidity as 
this bill IS composed of 

The House of Commons threw the measuie out ceitainly, 
and by so doing retrieved the disgrace — so far as it could 
be retrieved — of placing among the punted papeis of Par- 
liament, such an egregious specimen of legislative folly , but 
there was a degiee of delicacy and forbearance about the 
debate that took place, which I cannot help thinking as 
unnecessaiy and uncalled foi, as it is unusual in Parlia 
inentary discussions If it had been the first time of Sii 
Andiew Agnew’s attempting to palm such a measure upon 
the country, w^e might well understand, and duly appre- 
ciate, the delicate and compassionate feeling due to the 
supposed weakness and imbecility of the man, which pie 
vented his proposition being exposed in its true colours, and 
induced this Hon Member to bear testimony to his excellent 
motives, and that Noble Lord to legiet that he could not — 
although he had tried to do so— adopt any portion of the 
bill But when these attempts have been repeated agam 
and again, when Sir Andrew Agnew has renewed them 
session after session, and when it has become palpably 
evident to the whole House that 

His impudence of proof m every tiial, 

Kens no polite, and heeds no plain denial — 

it really becomes high time to speak of him and his legisla- 
tion, as they appear to deserve, without that gloss of polite 
ness, which is all very well in an ordinary case, but rather 
out of place when the liberties and comfoits of a whole 
people aie at stake 

In the first place, it is by no means the worst charactei 
istic of this bill, that it is a bill of blunders it is, from 
beginmng to end, a piece of deliberate ciuelty, and crafty 
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injustice If the rich composed the whole population of 
this country, not a single comfoit of one single man would 
be affected by it It is directed exclusively, and without 
the exception of a solitaiy instance, against the amusements 
and recieations of the pooi This was the bait held out by 
the Hon Baronet to a body of men who cannot be sup- 
posed to have any veiy stiong sympathies in common with 
the pool, because they cannot undei stand then sufferings oi 
then struggles This is the bait, which will in time prevail, 
unless public attention is awakened, and public feeling 
exerted, to pi event it 

Take the veiy fiist clause, the piovision that no man shall 
be allowed to W’-ork on Sunday — ‘‘That no peison, upon the 
Loid’s day, shall do, oi hue, oi employ any peison to do 
any manner of laboui, or any work of his oi hei oidmai} 
calling ” What class of peisons does this affect The iich 
No Menial seivants, both male and female, are 
specially exempted fiom the operation of the bill “Menial 
seivants” are among the poor people The bill has no 
regaid foi them The Baronet’s dinner must be cooked on 
Sunday, the Bishop’s hoises must be groomed, and the 
Peel’s carnage must be diiven So the menial seivants aie 
put utterly beyond the pale of giace , — unless indeed, they 
aie to go to heaven thiough the sanctity of then masteis, 
and possibly they might think even that lather an un 
certain passport 

There is a penalty foi keeping open houses of enteitain 
ment Now, suppose the bill had passed, and that lialfa 
dozen adventurous licensed victuallers, lelying upon the 
excitement of public feeling on the subject, and the con 
sequent difficulty of conviction (this is by no means an 
impiobable supposition), had deteimined to keep their 
houses and gaidens open, through the whole Sunday aftei 
noon, in defiance of the law Every act of hiiing oi 
working, every act of buying oi selling, or deliveiing, 
01 causing anything to be bought oi sold, is specifically 
made a separate offence — maik the effect A party, a man 
and his wife and children, entei a tea garden, and the in- 
former stations himself in the next box, from whence he 
can see and hear eveiy thing that passes “ Waitei ^ ” says 
the father “ Yes, Sii ” “ Pint of the best ale » ” “Yes,Sii ” 
Away runs the waiter to the bar, and gets the ale from the 
landlord Out comes the informei’s note book — penalty on 
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the fathei foi hiiing, on the waitei foi delivering, and on the 
landloid foi selling, on the Loid’s day But it does not 
stop here The waitei delivers the ale, and daits off, little 
suspecting the penalties in store foi him Hollo,” cries 
the fathei, ^‘waitei “Yes, Sir” “Just get this little 
hoy a biscuit, will you “ Yes, Sii ” Off runs the 
waitei again, and down goes anothei case of hiring, anothei 
case of delivering, and anothei case of selling, and so it 
would go on ad infinitum, the sum and substance of the 
mattei being, that e\ery time a man or woman cried 
“ Waiter ’ ” on Sunday, he or she would be fined not less 
than forty shillings, noi moie than a hundred , and eveiy 
time a waiter replied, “Yes, Sir,” he and his master would 
be fined in the same amount with the addition of a new 
soit of window duty on the landlord, to wit, a tax of 
twenty shillings an hour foi eveiy hour beyond the first 
one, during which he should have his shutteis down on 
the Sabbath 

With one exception, theie are perhaps no clauses in the 
whole bill, so strongly illustiative of its partial operation, 
and the intention of its framer, as those which relate to 
travelling on Sunday Penalties of ten, twenty, and thirty 
pounds, are mercilessly imposed upon coach proprietors who 
shall run then coaches on the Sabbath , one, two, and ten 
pounds upon those who hue, or let to hue, horses and 
carnages upon the Lord’s day, but not one syllable about 
those who have no necessity to hire, because they have 
carnages and horses of then own , not one word of a 
penalty on livened coachmen and footmen The whole of 
the saintly venom is directed against the hired cabiiolet, 
the humble fly, or the lumblmg hackney coach, which 
enables a man of the pooler class to escape foi a few hours 
from the smoke and diit, m the midst of which he has 
been confined throughout the week while the escutcheoned 
carnage and the dashing cab may whnl then wealthy 
owners to Sunday feasts and private oratorios, setting con 
stables, infoimers, and penalties, at defiance Again, in 
the description of the places of public resort which it is 
rendered criminal to attend on Sunday, there are no words 
comprising a very fashionable piomenade Public dis 
cussions, public debates, public lectuies and speeches, are 
cautiously guarded against , for it is by their means that 
the people become enlightened enough to deride the last 
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of bigotiy and supeistition There is a stiingent 
provision foi punishing the poor man who spends an houi 
in a news room, but there is nothing to prevent the rich one 
fiom lounging away the day in the Zoological Gardens 
Theie is, in foui words, a mock proviso, which affects 
to foibid travelling “with any animal’’ on the Loids day 
This, however, is revoked, as i elates to the iich man, by 
a subsequent provision We have then a penalty of not less 
than fifty, nor moie than one hundred pounds, upon any 
pel son participating in the control, oi having the command 
of any vessel which shall commence hei voyage on the Loid’s 
day, should the wind piove favourable The next time this 
bill is brought forward (which will no doubt be at an early 
period of the next session of Parliament) perhaps it will be 
better to amend this clause by declaiing, that from and after 
the passing of the act, it shall be deemed unlawful for the 
wmd to blow at all upon the Sabbath It would remove 
a great deal of temptation from the owners and captains 
of vessels 

The readei is now in possession of the principal enacting 
clauses of Sir Andrew Agnew’s bill, with the exception of 
one, for preventing the killing or taking of oi other 
wild ammals/’ and the ordmary provisions which are inserted 
for form’s sake in all acts of Parliament I now beg his 
attention to the clauses of exemption 

They are two in number The first exempts menial 
servants from any rest, and all pool men from any recrea 
tion outlaws a milkman after nine o’clock in the morning, 
and makes eating houses lawful foi only two hours m the 
afternoon , permits a medical man to use his caiiiage on 
Sunday, and declares that a clergyman may either use 
his own, or hire one 

The second is artful, cunmng, and designing, shielding 
the rich man from the possibility of being entrapped, and 
affectmg at the same time, to have a tender and scrupulous 
regard for the interests of the whole community It declares, 
“ that nothing in this act contained, shall extend to works 
of piety, charity, or necessity ” 

What IS meant by the word “ necessity ” in this clause ? 
Simply this — that the rich man shall be at liberty to make 
use of all the splendid luxuries he has collected around him, 
on any day m the week, because habit and custom have 
rendered them “necessaiy” to his easy existence, but that 
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the poor man who saves his money to piovide some little 
pleasure foi himself and family at lengthened intervals, shall 
not be peimitted to enjoy it It is not “ necessaiy ’’ to him 
— Heaven knows, he very often goes long enough without it 
This IS the plain English of the clause The cauiage and 
pair of horses, the coachman, the footman, the helpei, and 
the groom, aie ^ necessary ” on Sundays, as on other days, to 
the bishop and the nobleman , but the hackney coach, the 
hired gig, oi the taxed cait, cannot possibly be “necessary” 
to the working man on Sunday, for he has it not at othei 
times The sumptuous dmnei and the iicli wines are 
“necessaries” to a great man in his own mansion but the 
pint of beer and the plate of meat degiade the national 
charactei in an eating house 

Such IS the bill foi pioinotmg the true and sincere worship 
of God according to his Holy Will, and for piotecting eveiy 
class of society against being required to sacrifice then 
health and comfoit on the Sabbath Instances in which its 
opeiation would be as unjust as it would be absurd, might 
be multiplied to an endless amount , but it is sufiicient to 
place its leading provisions before the readei In doing so, 
I have purposely abstained from drawmg upon the imagina- 
tion for possible cases, the pi o visions to which I have 
lefeired, stand m so many words upon the bill as punted 
by Older of the House of Commons , and they can neither 
be disowned nor explained away 

Let us suppose such a bill as this to have actually passed 
both blanches of the legislatuie , to have received the royal 
assent , and to have come into opeiation Imagine its effect 
in a great city like London 

Sunday comes, and brmgs with it a day of general gloom 
and austeiity The man who has been toiling hard all the 
week, has been looking towards the Sabbath, not as to a day 
of rest from labour, and healthy lecieation, but as one of 
grievous tyianny and grinding oppression The day which 
his Makei intended as a blessing, man has conveited into 
a curse Instead of being hailed by him as his peiiod of 
relaxation, he finds it remarkable only as depriving him 
of every comfort and enjoyment He has many children 
about him, all sent into the woild at an early age to stiuggle 
for a livelihood , one is kept in a warehouse all day, with an 
interval of rest too short to enable him to reach home, 
another walks foui oi five miles to his employment at the 
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docks, a, third earns a few shillings weekly as an eiiand 
boy, or office messenger , and the employment of the man 
himself, detains him at some distance from his home from 
morning till night Sunday is the only day on which they 
could all meet togethei, and enjoy a homely meal m social 
comfort , and now they sit down to a cold and cheeiless 
dinner the pious guardians of the man's salvation having, 
in their regard foi the welfare of his precious soul, shut u]d 
the bakers' shops The fire blazes high in the kitchen 
chimney of these well-fed hypocrites, and the iich steams 
of the savoury dinner scent the air What care they to 
be told that this class of men have neither a jDlace to cook 
in — noi means to bear the ei^pense, if they had*!^ 

Look into yoiii chuiches — diminished congregations, and 
scanty attendance People have giown sullen and obstinate, 
and are becoming disgusted with the faith which condemns 
them to such a day as this, once in eveiy seven And as 
^ou cannot make people leligious by Act of Pailiament, 
01 foice them to church by constables, they display then 
feeling by staying away 

Turn into the stieets, and maik the iigid gloom that 
leigns over everything aiound The roads are empty, the 
fields aie deseited, the houses of entertainment are closed 
Gioups of filthy and discontented-looking men aie idling 
about at the stieet corneis, or sleeping in the sun , but there 
aie no decently dressed people of the poorei class passing to 
and ho Wheie should they walk to'i* It would take them 
an houi, at least, to get into the fields, and when they 
leached them they could procuie neithei bite noi sup 
without the infoimei and the penalty Now and then 
a carnage lolls smooihly on, or a well mounted hoiseman, 
followed by a livened attendant, canteis by , but with these 
exceptions, all is as melancholy and quiet as if a pestilence 
had fallen on the city 

Bend youi steps through the narrow and thickly inhabited 
streets, and observe the sallow faces of the men and women 
who aie lounging at the doors, or lolling from the windows 
Eegard well the closeness of these crowded rooms, and the 
noisome exhalations that use from the diains and kennel j , 
and then laud the triumph of religion and morality, which 
condemns people to diag then lives out in such stews as 
these, and makes it criminal for them to eat or drink in the 
flesh air, oi under the deal sky. Heie and tliei-e, fiom 
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oome half opened window, the loud ?bhout of drunken levelry 
btiikes upon the eai, and the noise of oaths and qiiaiielling- 
the effect of the close and heated atmosplieie — is heaid on all 
sides See how the men all lush to join the crowd that aie 
making then way down the stieet, and how loud the execia 
tions of the mob become as they diaw neaiei They have 
assembled lound a little knot of constables, who have seized 
the stock in trade, heinously exposed on Sunday, of some 
miseiable walking stick sellei, who follows clamouring foi 
his piopeity The dispute grows warmer and fieicer, until 
at last some of the moie furious among the crowd rush 
forwaid to restoie the goods to their owner A geneial 
conflict takes place , the sticks of the constables are exeicised 
in all diiections , fresh assistance is procuied , and half 
a dozen of the assailants aie conveyed to the station-house, 
stiugglmg, bleeding, and cuising The case is taken to the 
police office on the following moiiiing , and aftei a frightful 
amount of perjuiy on both sides, the men aie sent to prison 
foi lesisting the officeis, then families to the workhouse to 
keep them fiom starving and theie they both lemain for 
a month afterwaids, glonous trophies of the sanctified 
enfoi cement of the Christian Sabbath Add to such scenes 
as these the profligacy, idleness, diunkenness, and vice, 
that will be committed to an extent which no man can 
foiesee, on Monday, as an atonement foi the lestiaint of the 
pieceding day, and you have a very faint and impel feet 
picture of the leligious effects of this Sunday legislation, 
supposing it could evei be forced upon the people 
But let those who advocate the cause of fanaticism reflect 
well upon the piobable issue of their endeavours They may 
hy peiseveiance, succeed with Pailiament Let them pondei 
on the piobability of succeeding with the people You may 
deny the concession of a political question foi a time, and 
a nation will beai it patiently Stiike home to the conifoits 
of eveiy man’s fiieside — tamper with eveiy man's fieedom 
and liberty — and one month, one week, may louse a feeling 
abioad which a king would gladly yield his crown to quell, 
and a peei would resign his coronet to allay 

It IS the custom to affect a deference for the motives 
of those who advocate these measures, and a lespect for the 
feelings by which they aie actuated They do not deserve 
it If they legislate m ignorance, they are criminal and 
dishonest , if they do so with their eyes open, they commit 
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wiltul iiijUBtice , m eitliei case, they bung leligion into 
contempt But they do ^o^ legislate iii ignoiance Public 
piiiitb, and public men, have pointed out to them again and 
again the consequences of then pioceedings If they peisist 
111 till listing themselves foiwaid let those consequences lest 
upon then own heads, and let them be content to stand upon 
their own meiits 

It may be asked, ^\hat motives can actuate a man who has 
•30 little legard for the comfoit of Ins fellow beings, so little 
lespect for their wants and necessities, and so distoited 
a notion of the beneficence of his Cieatoi I leply, an 
envious, heartless, ill conditioned dishke to seeing those 
whom foitune has placed below him, cheerful and happy — 
an mtoleiant confidence in his own high woithiness befoie 
God, and a lofty impression of the dements of otheis- 
])iide, selfish piide, as inconsistent with the spirit of 
Chiistianity itself, as oiiposed to the example of its Foundei 
upon eaith 

To these may be added anothei class of men— the stein 
and gloomy enthusiasts, who would make eaith a hell, and 
leligion a toiment men who, having wasted the eailiei pait 
of then lives in dissipation and depiavity, find themselves 
when scarcely past its meiidian, steeped to the neck in vice, 
and shunned like a loathsome disease Abandoned by the 
woild, having nothing to fall back upon, nothing to lemem 
her but time mis spent, and eneigies misdirected, they turn 
then eyes and not their thoughts to Heaven, and delude 
themselves into the impious belief, that in denouncing the 
lightness of heart of which they cannot paitake, and the 
lational pleasuies fiom which they nevei deiived enjoy 
nient, they aie nioie than lemedying the sms of their old 
caieei, and — like the ^foundei s of monasteiies and buildeis 
of chuiches, m luder days — establishing a good set claim 
upon then Makei. 
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AS IT MIGHT BE MADE 

The suppoiters of Sabbath Bills, and nioie especially the 
extieme class of Dissenteis, lay gieat stress upon the declaia 
tions occasionally made by criminals from the condemned 
cell 01 the scatfold, that to Sabbath bieaking they attribute 
then fiist deviation fioni the path of rectitude , and they 
point to these statements, as an incontestable proof of the 
evil consequences which await a departuie fiom that stiict 
and iigid obseivance of the Sabbath, which they uphold 
I cannot help thinking that in this, as in almost eveiy othei 
lespect connected with the subject, theie is a consideiable 
degree of cant, and a veiy great deal of wilful blindness 
If a man be viciously disposed— and with veiy few exceptions, 
not a man dies by the executioner’s hands, who has not been 
in one wiy or other a most abandoned and piofiigate 
chaiactei foi many yeais — if a man be viciously disposed, 
there is no doubt that he will turn his Sunday to bad 
account, that he will take advantage of it to dissipate with 
other bad characteis as vile as himself, and that in this 
way he may trace his tiist yielding to temptation, possibly 
his fiist commission of ciime, to an infringement of the 
Sabbath But this would be an aigument against any 
holiday at all It his holiday had been Wednesday instead 
of Sunday, and he had devoted it to the same improper uses, 
it would have been pioductive of the same results It is 
too much to judge of the chaiacter of a whole people by 
the confessions of the veiy woist members of society It is 
not fail to ciy down things which are harmless in them 
belves, because evil disposed men may tuin them to bad 
account Who ever thought of deprecating the teaching 
poor people to write because some porter in a warehouse 
had committed foigeiy^ Or into what man’s head did it 
ever entei, to prevent the crowding of churches because it 
affoided a temptation foi the picking of pockets*^ 
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THE BOOK OP SPORTS 

When the Book of Spoits, for allowing the peasantry of 
England to divert themselves with certain games in the 
open dir, on Sundays, after evening service, was published 
by Charles the Fust, it is needless to say the English 
people were comparatively rude and uncivilised And yet 
it IS extraoidinary to how few excesses it gave rise, e'\en in 
that day, when men’s minds weie not enlightened, oi their 
passions moderated, by the influence of education and 
refinement That some excesses were committed through 
its means, in the remoter parts of the countiy, and that it 
was discontinued in those places in consequence, cannot be 
denied but generally speaking, theie is no proof whatever 
on record, of its having had any tendency to increase ciime, 
or to lower the character of the people 

The Puritans of that time were as much opposed to 
harmless recreations and healthful amusements as those of 
the present day, and it is amusing to observe that each in 
then generation advance piecisely the same description of 
arguments In the British Museum theie is a cuiious 
pamphlet got up by the Agnews of Chailes’s time, entitled 
“ A Divine Tragedie lately acted, oi a Collection of sundiy 
memorable examples of God’s Judgements upon Sabbath 
Breakers, and othei like Libertines in then unlawful Sports, 
happening within the lealme of England, in the compass 
only of two yeares last past, since the Booke (of Spoits) was 
published, worthy to be knowne and considered of all men, 
especially such who are guilty of the sinne, oi archpatrons 
thereof” This amusing document contains some fifty oi 
sixty veritable accounts of balls of file that fell into chuicli 
yaids and upset the sporteis, and sporters that quaiielled 
and upset one anothei, and so forth and among them is 
one anecdote containing an example of a rather different 
kind, which I cannot lesist the temptation of quoting, as 
strongly illustrative of the fact, that this blinking of the 
question has not even the recommendation of novelty 

“A woman about Northampton, the same day that she 
heaid the booke for sports read, went immediately, and 
having 3 pence in her purse, hired a fellow to goe to the 
next towne to fetch a Minstrell, who coming, she with othei s 
fell a dauncing, which continued mthin night , at which 
time shee was got with child, which at the birth shee mui 
thering, was detected and apprehended, and being convented 
before the justice, shee confessed it, and wnthal told the 
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occasion of it, saying it was hei falling to spoit on the 
Sabbath, upon the reading of the Booke, so as foi this treble 
sinfull act, her presumptuous profamng of the Sabbath, 
brought her adultoiy and that muither Shee was accoid 
mg to the Law both of God and man, put to death Much 
smne and misery followeth upon Sabbath breaking ” 

It IS needless to say that if the young lady near North 
amptoii had “ fallen to sport ’’ of such a dangerous description, 
on any other day but Sunday, the fiist result would probably 
have been the same it never having been distmctly shown 
that Sunday is more favouiable to the propagation of the 
human race than any other day m the week The second 
lesult — the murdei of the child — does not speak veiy highly 
foi the amiability of her natural disposition , and the whole 
stoiy, supposing it to have had any foundation at all, is 
about as much chargeable upon the Book of Sports, as upon 
the Book of Kings Such ^‘sports” have taken place in 
Dissenting Chapels before now, but religion has nevei 
been blamed in consequence , nor has it been proposed to 
shut up the chapels on that account 

The question, then, very fairly arises, whether we have 
any reason to suppose that allowing games in the open an 
on Sundays, or even providing the means of amusement 
for the humbler classes of society on that day, would be 
hurtful and injurious to the character and morals of the 
people 

I was travelling in the west of England a summer or two 
back, and was induced by the beauty of the scenery, and 
the seclusion of the spot, to remam for the mght in a small 
village, distant about seventy miles from London The 
next morning was Sunday , and I walked out towards the 
church Groups of people — the whole population of the 
little hamlet apparently — ^were hastenmg in the same direc 
tion Cheerful and good humoured congratulations were 
heard on all sides, as neighbours overtook each other, and 
walked on in company Occasionally I passed an aged 
couple, whose married daughtei and her husband were 
loitering by the side of the old people, accommodating their 
rate of walking to their feeble pace, while a little knot of 
children burned on before , stout young labourers in clean 
round frocks , and buxom girls with healthy, laughing faces, 
were plentifully sprinkled about in couples, and the whole 
scene was one of quiet and tranquil contentment, irresistibly 
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captivating The morning was bright and pleasant, the 
hedges were green and blooming, and a thousand delicious 
scents were wafted on the air, from the wild flovvers which 
blossomed on either side of the footpath The little church 
was one of those veneiable simple buildings which abound 
in the English counties , half overgiown with moss and ivy, 
and standing in the centre of a little plot of ground, which, 
but foi the green mounds with which it was studded, might 
have passed foi a lovely meadow I fancied that the old 
clanking bell which was now summoning the congi egation 
together, would seem less terrible when it rung out the 
knell of a departed soul, than I had ever deemed possible 
before — that the sound would tell only of a welcome to 
calmness and rest, amidst the most peaceful and tianquil 
scene in natuie 

I followed into the chinch — a low^ loofed bmlding with 
small arched windows, through which the sun’s rays streamed 
upon a plain tablet on the opposite wall, which had once 
recorded names, now as undistinguishable on its worn sui- 
face, as weie the bones beneath, from the dust into w^hich 
they had resolved The impressive service of the Chinch 
of England was spoken — not merely read — by a giey-headed 
minister, and the responses delnered by his auditors with 
an air of smceie devotion as fai ren>oved from affectation oi 
display, as from coldness or indiffeience. The psalms weie 
accompanied by a few instrumental performers, who w^eie 
stationed in a small gallery extending across the church at 
the lower end, over the door and the voices were led by 
the clerk, w^ho it was evident derived no slight piide and 
gratification from this portion of the service The discourse 
was plain, unpretending, and well adapted to the compre- 
hension of the hearers At the conclusion of the service, 
the villagers waited in the churchyaid to salute the clergy- 
man as he passed , and two or three, I observed, stepped 
aside, as if communicating some little difficulty, and asking 
his advice This, to guess fiom the homely bows, and 
other rustic expressions of gratitude, the old gentleman 
readily conceded He seemed intimately acquainted with 
the circumstances of all Ins paiishioners , for I heard him 
inquiie after one man’s youngest child, anothei man’s wife, 
and so foith , and that he was fond of his joke, I discoveied 
fiom overhearing him ask a stout, fiesh-colouied >oung 
fellow, with a veiy pretty bashful looking giil on his aim, 
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‘‘when those banns were to be put up — an inquiiy which 
made the young fellow more fresh coloured, and the gnl 
inoie bashful, and which, strange to say, caused a great 
many other girls who were standing lound, to colour up 
also, and look anywheie but in the faces of their male 
companions 

As I approached this spot in the evening about half an 
houi before sunset, I was suipiised to hear the hum of 
voices, and occasionally a shout of meriiment fiom tiie 
meadow beyond the churchyard , which I found, when 
I leached the stile, to be occasioned by a veiy animated 
game of cricket, in which the boys and young men of the 
place were engaged, while the females and old people weie 
scatteied about some seated on the glass watching the 
pi ogress of the game, and others saunteiing about in gioups 
of two 01 thiee, gatheimg little nosegays of wild loses and 
hedge fioweis I could not but take notice of one old man 
in paiticular with a bright eyed giand-daughter by his side, 
who was giving a sunburnt young fellow some instiuctions 
in the game, which he received with an an of piofound 
deference, but with an occasional glance at the girl, w’^hich 
induced me to think that his attention was lathei distracted 
from the old gentleman’s narration of the fruits of his experi- 
ence When it was his turn at the wicket, too, there was 
a glance towaids the pan every now and then, which the old 
grandfather veiy complacently considered as an appeal to his 
judgment of a particular hrt, but w’-hich a certain blush in 
the girl’s face, and a downcast look of the bright eye, led 
me to believe was intended for somebody else than the old 
man, — and understood by somebody else, too, or I am much 
mistaken 

I was in the very height of the pleasure which the con 
templation of this scene afforded me, when I saw the old 
clergyman making his way towards us I trembled for an 
angry interruption to the sport, and was almost on the point 
of crying out, to wain the cricketers of his approach, he 
was so close upon me, however, that I could do nothing but 
remain still, and anticipate the reproof that was preparing 
What was my agreeable surprise to see the old gentleman 
standing at the stile, with his hands in his pockets, survey 
mg the w^hole scene with evident satisfaction » And how 
dull I must have been, not to have known till my fiiend 
the grandfather (who, by-the bye, said he had been a wonder 
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ful ciicketei in his time) told me, that it was the cleigjman 
himself who had established the whole thing that it was 
his field they played in , and that it was he who had 
purchased stumps, bats, ball, and all^ 

It IS such scenes as this I would see neai London on 
a Sunday evening It is such men as this who would do 
moie in one year to make people pioperly leligious, cheeiful, 
and contented, than all the legislation of a century could 
evei accomplish 

It will be said — ^it has been veiy often — that it would 
be matter of perfect impossibility to make amusements and 
exeicises succeed in large towns, which may be veiy well 
adapted to a country population Here, again, ve aie called 
upon to yield to bare asseitions on matters of belief and 
opinion, as if they were established and undoubted facts 
That there is a wide difference between the two cases, no 
one will be prepared to dispute , that the difference is such 
as to pi event the application of the same principle to both, 
no leasonable man, I think, will be disposed to maintain 
The great majority of the people who make holiday on 
Sunday now, aie industiious, oiderly, and well behaved 
peisons It IS not unreasonable to suppose that they would 
be no moie inclined to an abuse of pleasures provided foi 
them, than they are to an abuse of the pleasuies they 
provide for themselves , and if any people, for want of 
something better to do, resort to criminal practices on the 
Sabbath as at present obseived, no better remedy for the 
evil can be imagined, than giving them the opportunity 
of doing something which will amuse them, and hurt 
nobody else 

The pioprieiy of opening the Biitish Museum to respect 
able people on Sunday, has lately been the subject of some 
discussion I think it would puzzle the most austere of the 
Sunday legislators to assign any valid reason foi opposing 
so sensible a propos]^ion The Museum contains rich speci 
men§ fiom all the vast museums and repositories of Natuie, 
and rare and curious fiagments of the mighty works of art, 
m bygone ages all calculated to awaken contemplation and 
inquiry, and to tend to the enlightenment and impiovement 
of the people But attendants would be necessaiy, and 
a few men would be employed upon the Sabbath They 
certainly would , but how many ^ Why, if the British 
Museum, and the National Galleiy, and the Galleiy of 
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Piactical Science, and every other exhibition in London, 
from which knowledge is to be derived and information 
gained, were to be thrown open on a Sunday afternoon, not 
fifty people would be required to pieside over the whole 
and it would take treble the number to enfoice a Sabbath 
bill in any three populous parishes 

I should like to see some large field, or open piece of 
ground, in every outskirt of London, exhibiting each Sunday 
evening on a laiger scale, the scene of the little countiy 
meadow I should like to see the time arrive, when a man’s 
attendance to his leligious duties might be left to that 
rehgious feeling which most men possess in a greater or less 
degree, but which was never foiced into the breast of any 
man by menace or lestramt I should like to see the time 
when Sunday might be looked forward to, as a lecognised 
day of relaxation and enjoyment, and when every man 
might feel, what few men do now, that religion is not 
mcompatible with lational pleasuie and needful recreation. 

How different a picture would the streets and public places 
then present ^ The museums, and lepositories of scientific 
and useful inventions, would be crowded with ingenious 
mechanics and industrious artisans, all anxious for mforma 
tion, and all unable to procure it at any other time The 
spacious saloons would be swaiming with practical men 
humble in appearance, but destmed, perhaps, to become 
the greatest m venters and philosopheis of their age The 
labourers who now lounge away the day m idleness and 
intoxication, would be seen hurrymg along, with cheerful 
faces and clean attiie, not to the close and smoky atmo- 
spheie of the pubhe-house, but to the fiesh and airy fields 
Fancy the pleasant scene Thiongs of people, pouring out 
fiom the lanes and alleys of the metropolis, to various places 
of common resort at some short distance from the town, to 
join in the refreshing sports and exercises of the day — the 
children gambolhng m crowds upon the grass, the mothers 
looking on, and enjoying themselves the little game they 
seem only to direct , other parties strolling along some 
pleasant walks, or reposing in the shade of the stately 
trees , others again mtent upon their different amusements 
Nothing should be heard on all sides, but the sharp stroke 
of the bat as it sent the ball skimming along the ground, 
the clear rmg of the quoit, as it struck upon the iron peg 
the noisy muimur of many voices, and the loud shout of 
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mirth and delight, which would awaken the echoes far 
and wide, till the fields rung with it The day would pass 
away in a series of enjoyments which would awaken no 
painful reflections "when night ai lived, for they would be 
calculated to bring with them only health and contentment 
The young would lose that dread of religion, which the 
sour austeiity of its piofessors too often inculcates in youth 
ful bosoms, and the old would find less difficulty in 
peisuading them to respect its observances The drunken 
and dissipated, deprived of any excuse foi their misconduct, 
would no longer excite pity but disgust Above all, the 
more ignorant and humble class of men, who now partake 
of many of the bitters of life, and taste but few of its sweets, 
would naturally feel attachment and respect foi that code of 
morality, which legaiding the many haidships of their 
station, strove to alle\iate its rigours, and endeavouied to 
soften its aspeiity 

This IS what Sunday might be made, and what it might 
be made without impiety oi profanation The wise and 
beneficent Creator w^'ho places men upon earth, requires that 
they shall perfoim the duties of that station of life to which 
they are called, and He can never intend that the more 
a man strives to dischaige those duties, the moie he shall 
be debarred fiom happiness and enjoyment Let those who 
have SIX days in the week foi all the woild’s pleasures, 
appropriate the seventh to fasting and gloom, either foi 
then owm sms oi those of other people, if they like to 
bewail them , but let those who employ then six days in 
a worthier mannei, devote their seventh to a differ ent 
purpose Let divines set the example of tiue morality 
preach it to their flocks in the morning, and dismiss them 
to enjoy true rest in the afternoon , and let them select for 
their text, and let Sunday legislators take for their motto, 
the words which fell from the lips of that Master, whose 
precepts they misconstiue, and whose lessons they peiveit 
— The Sabbath was made for man, and not man to seiwe 
the Sabbath.” 
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CHAPTER I 

Most of us see some lomances m life In my capacity as 
Chief Manager of a Life Assurance Office, I think I have 
within the last thirty years seen moie romances than the 
generality of men, however unpromismg the opportunity 
may, at first sight, seem 

As I have retire^ and live at my ease, I possess the means 
that I used to want, of considering what I have seen, at 
leisuie My expeiiences have a moie lemarkable aspect, so 
reviewed, than they had when they were in pi ogress I have 
come home from the Play now, and can lecall the scenes of 
the Drama upon which the cuitain has fallen, free from the 
glaie, bewilderment, and bustle of the Theatre 

Let me recall one of these Romances of the real voild 

There is nothing truei than physiognomy, taken in con 
nexion with manner The art of reading that book of which 
Eternal Wisdom obliges every human creature to present his 
or hei own page with the individual chaiacter wiitten on it, 
IS a difficult one, perhaps, and is little studied It may require 
some natuial aptitude, and it must requiie (for eveiy thing 
does) some patience and some pains That these are not 
usually given to it, — that numbers of people accept a few 
stock commonplace expressions of the face as the whole list 
of characteristics, and neither seek noi know the refinements 
that are tiuest, — that You, for instance, give a great deal of 
time and attention to the leading of music, Greek, Latin, 
Fiench, Italian, Hebiew, if you please, and do not qualify 
yourself to read the face of the master or mistiess lookmg 
over your shoulder teaching it to you, — I assume to be five 
hundred times more probable than improbable Perhaps a 
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little self sufficiency may be at the bottom of this , facial 
expiession lequires no study fiom you, you think , it comes 
by nature to you to know enough about it, and you are not 
to be taken in 

I confess, foi my pait, that I have been taken in, ovei and 
over again I have been taken in by acquaintances, and I 
have been taken in (of course) by fi lends , far oftener by 
fi lends than by any other class of persons How came I to 
be so deceived Had I quite mislead their faces ^ 

No Believe me, my first impression of those people, 
founded on face and manner alone, was invariably tiue My 
mistake was in suffering them to come nearer to me and 
explain themselves away 


CHAPTER n 

The partition which separated my own office fiom our general 
outei office in the City was of thick plate glass I could see 
through it what passed in the outer office, without heaiing a 
woid I had it put up m place of a wall that had been there 
foi years, — evei since the house was built It is no mattei 
whethei I did or did not make the change in order that I 
might deiive my first impression of strangeis, who came to 
us on business, from their faces alone, without being influ- 
enced by anything they said Enough to mention that I 
turned my glass partition to that account, and that a Life 
Assurance Office is at all times exposed to be practised upon 
by the most crafty and cruel of the human lace 

It was through my glass paitition that I first saw the 
gentleman whose story I am going to tell 
He had come in without my obseiving it, and had put his 
hat and umbiella on the bioad counter, and was bending over 
it to take some papers from one of the clerks He was about 
forty or so, dark, exceedingly well dressed in black, —being m 
mourning, — and the hand he extended with a polite air, had 
a particulaily well-fitting black kid glove upon it His hair, 
winch was elaborately brushed and oiled, was parted stiaight 
up the middle , and he presented this parting to the clerk, 
exactly (to my thmkmg) as if he had said, in so many words 
You must take me, if you please, my friend, just as I show 
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myself Come straight up here, follow the gravel path, keep 
oif the grass, I allow no tiespassmg ” 

I conceived a very great aversion to that man the moment 
I thus saw him 

He had asked for some of oui printed foims, and the cleik 
was givmg them to him and explaining them An obliged 
and agreeable smile was on his face, and his eyes met those 
of the clerk with a spiightly look (I have known a vast 
quantity of nonsense talked about bad men not looking you 
in the face Don’t tiust that conventional idea Dishonesty 
will stale honesty out of countenance, any day in the week, if 
theie IS anything to be got by it ) 

I saw, in the coiner of his eyelash, that he became aware of 
my looking at him Immediately he turned the paiting in 
his hail towaid the glass partition, as if he said to me 
with a sweet smile, “ Straight up here, if you please Off the 
grass ’ ” 

In a few moments he had put on his hat and taken up his 
umbiella, and was gone 

I beckoned the clerk into my room, and asked, “ Who was 
that’” 

He had the gentleman’s card in his hand ‘Mi Julius 
Slinkton, Middle Temple ’ 

“ A bariistei, Ml Adams’” 

“Ithmknot, Sir” 

“I should have thought him a clergyman, but foi his hav 
ing no Eeveiend heie,” said I 

“Probably, from his appeaiance,” Mi Adams leplied, “he 
IS leading for orders ” 

I should mention that he wore a dainty white ciavat, and 
dainty linen altogether 

“What did he want. Mi Adams’” 

“Merely a form of proposal Sir, and foim of lefereiice ” 

“ Recommended here ’ Did he say ’ ” 

“Yes, he said he was recommended hereby a fiiend of 
youis He noticed you, but said that as he had not the 
pleasure of your personal acquaintance he would not ti cable 
you ” 

‘ Did he know my name ’ ” 

“ 0 yes, Sii ^ He said, ‘ There is Mr Sampson, I see ^ ” 

A well spoken gentleman, apparently ? ” 

‘ Remarkably so, Sii ” 

“Insinuating manners, apparently’” 


z 
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‘^Yery much so, indeed, Sir ” 

“ Hah f ’’ said I I want nothing at present, Mr Adams ’’ 
Withm a foitnight of that day I went to dine with a friend 
of mine, a merchant, a man of taste, who buys pictures and 
books, and the first man I saw among the company was Mr 
Julius Slmkton There he was, standing before the fire, with 
good laige eyes and an open expression of face , but still (I 
thought) requiring everybody to come at him by the piepared 
way he oifered, and by no other 

I noticed him ask my fiiend to introduce him to Mr 
Sampson, and my friend did so Mr Slmkton was very happy 
to see me Not too happy , there was no over doing of the 
matter , happy in a thoroughly well bred, perfectly unmean- 
ing way 

“I thought you had met,” our host observed 
“ No,” said Mr Slmkton “ I did look in at Mr Sampson’s 
office, on your recommendation, but I really did not feel 
justified in troubling Mr Sampson himself, on a point in the 
everyday routine of an ordinary clerk ” 

I said I should have been glad to show him any attention 
on our friend’s introduction 

I am sure of that,” said he, ^'and am much obliged At 
anothei time, perhaps, I may be less delicate Only, however, 
if I have real business, for I know, Mr Sampson, how precious 
business time is, and what a vast number of impertinent 
people theie are in the world ” 

I acknowledged his consideration with a slight bow “You 
were thinking,” said I, “of effecting a policy on your life ” 

“ 0 dear no ^ lam afraid I am not so prudent as you pay 
me the compliment of supposing me to be, Mr Sampson I 
merely inquired for a fiiend But you know what friends are 
in such matters Nothing may ever come of it I have the 
gieatest reluctance to trouble men of busmess with inquiries 
foi fi lends, knowing the piobabihties to be a thousand to one 
that the friends will never follow them up People are so 
fickle, so selfish, so mconsideiate Don’t you, in youi busi- 
ness, find them so every day, Mr Sampson ” 

I was going to give a qualified answei , but he turned his 
smooth, white paiting on me with its “ Stiaight up here, if 
you please f ” and I answei ed “ Yes ” 

“I hear, Mr Sampson,” he resumed piesently, for our friend 
had a new cook, and dinner was not so punctual as usual, 
“ that your profession has recently suffered a great loss ” 
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In money ” said I 

He laughed at my ready association of loss with money 
and leplied, “ No, in talent and vigour ’’ 

Not at once following out his allusion, I considered for a 
moment Has it sustained a loss of that kind *5^’^ said I 
I was not aware of it ” 

‘‘Understand me, Mr Sampson I don’t imagine that 
you have retired It is not so bad as that But Mr Mel- 
tham ” 

“ O, to be sure ’ ” said I “Yes ’ Mr Meltham, the young 
actuary of the ‘ Inestimable ’ ” 

“Just so,” he returned in a consoling way 
“ He IS a great loss He was at once the most profound, the 
most original, and the most energetic man I have ever known 
connected with Life Assurance ” 

I spoke strongly , for I had a high esteem and admiration 
for Meltham , and my gentleman had indefinitely conveyed 
to me some suspicion that he wanted to sneer at him He 
recalled me to my guard by presenting that trim pathway up 
his head, with its infernal “ Not on the giass, if you please — 
the giavel ” 

“You knew him, Mr Slinkton ” 

“ Only by reputation To have known him as an acquaint 
ance or as a fiiend, is an honour I should have sought if 
he had lemained in society, though I might never have had 
the good fortune to attain it, being a man of far inferior 
mark He was scarcely above thirty, I suppose ” 

“About thirty ” 

“ Ah ^ ” he sighed in his former consohng way “ What 
creatures we are ^ To break up, Mr Sampson, and become 
incapable of business at that time of life’ — Any reason 
assigned foi the melancholy fact*!^” 

(“ Humph ’ ’ thought I, as I looked at him “ But I won’t 
go up the track, and I will go on the grass ”) 

“What reason have you heard assigned, Mr Slinkton^” 
I asked, point blank 

“ Most likely a false one You know what Rumour is, Mr 
Sampson I never repeat what I hear , it is the only way 
of paring the nails and shaving the head of Rumour But 
when you ask me what reason I have heard assigned for Mr 
Meltham’s passing away from among men, it is another thing 
I am not gratifying idle gossip then I was told. Mi 
Sampson, that Mr Meltham had relinquished all his avoca 
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tions and all his prospects, because he was, in fact, broken 
hearted A disappointed attachment I heard, — though it 
haidly seems probable, in the case of a man so distinguished 
and so atti active 

^‘Attractions and distinctions are no armour against 
death,” said I 

“0, she died 9 Pray pardon me I did not hear that 
That, indeed, makes it very, very sad Poor Mr Meltham ^ 
She died ^ Ah, dear me ^ Lamentable, lamentable ^ ’ 

I still thought his pity was not quite genuine, and I still 
suspected an unaccountable sneer undei all this, until he 
sai^ as we weie paited, like the othei knots of talkers, by 
the announcement of dinner 

“Mr Sampson, you aie surprised to see me so moved on 
behalf of a man whom I have never known I am not so 
disinterested as you may suppose I have suffeied, and 
recently too, from death myself I have lost one of two 
chaimmg nieces, who were my constant companions She 
died young — barely three-and twenty , and even her remam 
ing sister is far from stiong The world is a giave ’ ” 

He said this with deep feeling, and I felt reproached for 
the coldness of my manner Coldness and distrust had been 
engendered in me, I knew, by my bad expeiiences , they 
were not natuial to me , and I often thought how much I 
had lost in life, losing trustfulness, and how little I had 
gained, gaming hard caution This state of mind being 
habitual to me, I troubled myself more about this convei- 
sation than I might have troubled myself about a gi eater 
matter I listened to his talk at dinnei, and observed how 
leadily other men responded to it, and with what a graceful 
instinct he adapted his subjects to the knowledge and habits 
of those he talked with As, in talking with me, he had 
easily staited the subject I might be supposed to understand 
best, and to be the most interested m, so, in talking with others, 
he guided himself by the same rule The company was of a 
varied chaiacter , but he was not at fault, that I could dis* 
cover, with any member of it He knew just as much of 
each man’s pursuit as made him agreeable to that man in 
leference to it, and just as little as made it natuial in him to 
seek modestly for information when the theme was broached 

As he talked and talked — but really not too much, for the 
lest of us seemed to force it upon him —I became quite angry 
w ith myself I took his face to pieces in my mipd, like a 
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watch, and examined it in detail I could not say much 
against any of his features separately , I could say even less 
against them when they were put together Then is it not 
monstrous,” I asked myself, ‘ that because a man happens 
to part his hair stiaight up the middle of his head, I should 
peimit myself to suspect, and even to detest him ^ ” 

(I may stop to remark that this was no proof of my sense 
An ohservei of men who finds himself steadily repelled by 
some apparently trifling thing in a stranger is right to give 
it great weight It may be the clue to the whole mystery 
A hair or two will show wheie a lion is hidden A very 
little key will open a veiy heavy door ) 

I took my part in the conveisation with him aftei a time, 
and we got on remarkably v ell In the drawing-room I 
asked the host how long he had known Mr Slinkton He 
answered, not many months , he had met him at the house 
of a celebrated painter then piesent, who had known him 
well when he w'-as travelling with his nieces in Italy for their 
health His plans in life being broken by the death of one 
of them, he was reading with the intention of going back 
to college as a matter of form, taking his degree, and going 
into orders I could not but argue with myself that here 
w^as the true explanation of his interest in pool Meltham 
and that I had been almost brutal m my distrust on that 
simple head 


CHAPTER m 

On the very next day but one I was sitting behind my glass 
partition as before, when he came into the outer office, as 
before The moment I saw him again without hearing him, 
I hated him worse than ever 

It was only for a moment that I had this opportunity , for 
he waved his tight fitting black glove the instant I looked at 
him, and came straight in 

“ Ml Sampson, good day ^ I piesume, you see, upon your 
kind permission to intrude upon you I don’t keep my word 
in being justified by business, for my business here — if I 
may so abuse the woid — is of the slightest nature” 

I asked, was it anythmg I could assist him in 
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thank you, no I meiely called to inquiie outside 
whether my dilatory friend had been so false to himself as 
to be piactical and sensible But, of course, he has done 
nothing I gave him your papers with my own hand, and 
he was hot upon the intention, but of course he has done 
nothing Apart from the general human disinclmation to 
do anything that ought to be done, I dare say there is a 
specialty about assuring one’s life You find it like will- 
making People are so superstitious, and take it foi granted 
they will die soon afterwards ” 

“Up heie, if you please, stiaight up here, Mr Sampson 
Neither to the right noi to the left ” I almost fancied I 
could hear him breathe the woids as he sat smiling at me, 
with that intolerable parting exactly opposite the bndge of 
my nose 

‘ Theie is such a feeling sometimes, no doubt,” I replied , 
“ but I don’t think it obtains to any gieat extent ” 

Well,” said he, with a shrug and a smile, “ I wish some 
good angel would influence my friend in the right diiection 
I rashly piomised his mother and sister in Norfolk to see it 
done, and he promised them that he would do it But I 
suppose he never will ” 

He spoke for a minute or two on indifferent topics, and 
went away 

I had scarcely unlocked the draweis of my wilting table 
next morning, when he reappeared I noticed that he came 
stiaight to the door in the glass partition, and did not pause 
a single moment outside 

“ Can you spare me two mmutes, my dear Mr Sampson ” 

“ By all means ” 

“Much obliged,” laying his hat and umbiella on the 
table , “I came early, not to interiupt you The fact is, I 
am taken by surpiise in refeience to this proposal my friend 
has made ” 

“ Has he made one ” said I 

“Yees,”he answeied, deliberately looking at me, and 
then a bright idea seemed to strike him — “ or he only tells 
me he has Perhaps that may be a new way of evading the 
mattei By Jupiter, I never thought of that ^ ” 

Mr Adams was opening the morning’s letteis in the outer 
oflice “What is the name, Mi Shnkton ” I asked 

“ Beckwith ” 

I looked out at the door and requested Mr Adams, if there 
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were a proposal in that name, to bring it in He had alieady 
laid it out of his hand on the counter It was easily selected 
from the rest, and he gave it me Alfied Beckwith Pro 
posal to effect a policy with us for tw^o thousand pounds 
Dated yesteiday 

From the Middle Temple, I see, Mi Slmkton ” 

^‘Yes He lives on the same staiicase with me , his dooi 
is opposite I never thought he would make me his refei 
ence though ” 

It seems natural enough that he should 
Quite so, Mr Sampson , but I nevei thought of it Let 
me see ” He took the printed paper from his pocket ^ How 

am I to answer all these questions 

‘^According to the truth, of course,” said I 
0, of course ^ ” he answered, looking up from the paper 
with a smile , I meant they were so many But you do 
right to be particular It stands to reason that you must 
be particulai Will you allow me to use your pen and 
ink>” 

“ Certainly ” 

‘^And your desk^” 

Certainly ” 

He had been hovering about between his hat and his um 
brella for a place to wiite on He now sat down in my 
chair, at my blotting paper and inkstand, with the long walk 
up his head in accurate peispective befoie me, as I stood 
with my back to the fiie 

Befoie answering each question he ran ovei it aloud, and 
discussed it How long had he known Mi Alfred Beckwith 
That he had to calculate by yeais upon his fingers What 
were his habits Ho difficulty about them , temperate in 
the last degree, and took a httle too much exercise, if an^ 
thing All the answers were satisfactory When he had 
written them all, he looked them over, and finally signed 
them in a very pretty hand He supposed he had now 
done wuth the business I told him he was not likely to be 
troubled any farthei Should he leave the papeis theie*?* 
If he pleased Much obliged Good morning 

I had had one other visitor before him , not at the office, 
but at my own house That visitor had come to my bedside 
when it was not yet daylight, and had been seen by no one 
else but by my faithful confidential servant 

fL second reference paper (for we required always two) was 
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sent down into Norfolk, and was duly leceived back by post 
This, likewise, was satisfactoiily answered m eveiy respect 
Our forms were all complied with , we accepted the proposal, 
and the premium for one year was paid 


CHAPTER IV 

Foe six or seven months I saw no more of Mi Slinkton 
He called once at my house, but I was not at home , and he 
once asked me to dine with him in the Temple, but I was 
engaged His friend s assurance was effected in March Late 
m September or early in October I was down at Scarborough 
for a breath of sea-air, where I met him on the beach It 
was a hot evening , he came toward me with his hat in his 
hand , and there was the walk I had felt so strongly dis 
inclined to take in perfect ordei again, exactly in fiont of 
the bridge of my nose 

He was not alone, but had a young lady on his aim 
She was diessed in mourning, and I looked at her with 
gieat interest She had the appearance of being extiemely 
delicate, and her face was lemaikably pale and melancholy, 
but she was veiy pietty He intioduced her as his niece, 
Miss Niner 

Aie you strolling, Mi Sampson ^ Is it possible you can 
be 

It was possible, and I was strolhng 
“ Shall we stroll together 
With pleasure ’ 

The young lady walked between us, and we walked on the 
cool sea sand, in the direction of Filey 

There have been wheels here,” said Mr Slinkton “And 
now I look again, the wheels of a hand-cairiage ^ Margaiet, 
my love, your shadow without doubt ^ ” 

“Miss Nmer’s shadow?” I repeated, looking down at it 
on the sand 

“Not that one,” Mr Slinkton leturned, laughing “ Mar- 
garet, my dear, ttell Mr Sampson ” 

“Indeed,” said the young lady, turning to me, “there 
is nothing to tell — except that I constantly see the same 
invalid old gentleman at all times, wheievei I go I have 
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mentioned it to my uncle, and he calls the gentleman my 
shadow ” 

Does he live in Scarborough 1 asked 
“ He IS staying here ” 

‘‘Do you live in Scarborough*^” 

“ No, I am staying here My uncle has placed me with a 
family here, for my health ” 

“And your shadow *5*” said I, amilmg 
“My shadow,” she answered, smiling too, “is — like myself 
— not veiy lobust, I fear , for I lose my shadow sometimes, 
as my shadow loses me at other times We both seem liable 
to confinement to the house I have not seen my shadow 
for days and days , but it does oddly happen, occasionally, 
that wherever I go, for many days togethei, this gentleman 
goes We have come together in the most unfrequented 
nooks on this shore” 

“ Is this he ” said I, pointing before us 
The heels had swept down to the water’s edge, and 
described a great loop on the sand in turning Bunging 
the loop back towards us, and spinning it out as it came, 
was a hand-carnage, drawn by a man 

“ Yes,” said Miss Niner, “ this really is my shadow, uncle ” 
As the carriage appi cached us and we appi cached the 
carriage, I saw within it an old man, whose head was sunk 
on his breast, and who was enveloped in a variety of wrappeis 
He was drawn by a very quiet but very keen looking man, 
with non grey hair, who was slightly lame They had passed 
us, when the carnage stopped, and the old gentleman within, 
putting out his arm, called to me by my name I w’-ent back, 
and was absent from Mr Slinkton and his niece for about 
five minutes 

When I rejoined them, Mi Slinkton was the fiist to speak 
Indeed, he said to me in a raised voice before I came up 
with him 

“ It IS well you have not been longer, oi my niece might 
have died of curiosity to know who her shadow is, Mr 
Sampson ” 

“An old East India Directoi,” said I “An intimate 
friend of our friend’s, at whose house I first had the pleasure 
of meeting you A certain Major Banks \ on have heard 
of him ” 

“ Never ” 

“ Veiy iich, Miss Niner, but \eiy old, and very cripple^ 
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An amiable man, sensible — much interested in you He has 
just been expatiating on the affection that he has observed 
to exist between you and your uncle ” 

Mr Slinkton was holding his hat again, and he passed his 
hand up the straight walk, as if he himself went up it 
seienely, after me 

Mr Sampson,” he said, tenderly pressing his niece’s arm 
in his, ‘‘our affection was always a strong one, for we have 
had but few neai ties We have still fewei now We have 
associations to bring us together, that are not of this woild, 
Maigaret ” 

“ Dear uncle ’ ” murmured the young lady, and turned her 
face aside to hide her tears 

“My niece and I have such remembrances and regrets m 
common, Mr Sampson,” he feelingly pursued, “ that it would 
be stiange indeed if the relations between us were cold or in- 
different If I remember a conversation we once had together, 
you will understand the refeience I make Cheer up, dear 
Margaiet Don’t droop, don’t droop My Margaret ^ I 
cannot beat to see you droop ^ ” 

The pool young lady was very much affected, but conti oiled 
herself His feelings, too, were very acute In a word, he 
found himself undei such great need of a restorative, that he 
presently went away, to take a bath of sea water, leaving the 
young lady and me sitting by a point of rock, and probably 
piesummg— but that you will say was a pardonable indulgence 
in a luxury — that she would praise him with all hei heart 
She did, poor thing’ With all her confiding heart, she 
praised him to me, for his care of her dead sister, and for 
ins untiring devotion in her last illness The sister had 
wasted away veiy slowly, and wild and terrible fantasies had 
come over her toward the end, but he had never been 
impatient with her, or at a loss , had always been gentle, 
watchful, and self possessed The sister had known him, as 

she had known him, to be the best of men, the kindest of 
men, and yet a man of such admirable strength of character, 
as to be a very tower for the support of their weak natures 
while their poor lives enduied 

“I shall leave him. Mi Sampson, very soon,” said the 
young lady , “ I know my life is drawing to an end , and 
when I am gone, I hope he will marry and be happy I am 
sure he has lived single so long, only for my sake, and for 
my poor, poor sister’s ” 
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The little hand cairiage had made another great loop on 
the damp sand, and was coming back again, giadually 
spinning out a slim figure of eight, half a mile long 

Young lady,” said I, looking around, laying my hand 
upon hei arm, and speaking in a low voice, ^ time presses 
You hear the gentle murmur of that sea'i^” 

She looked at mo with the utmost wonder and alarm, 
saying, 
uYegT’» 

^^And you know what a voice is in it when the storm 
comes ” 

^Yes^” 

You see how quiet and peaceful it lies before us, and you 
know what an awful sight of power without pity it might be, 
this very night ^ ” 

^^Yes»’ 

^^But if you had nevei heard oi seen it, or heaid of it m 
its cruelty, could you believe that it beats every inanimate 
thing in its way to pieces, without mercy, and destroys life 
without remoise ” 

“You terrify me, Sii, by these questions ^ ” 

“ To save you, young lady, to save you < Foi God’s sake 
collect your stiength and collect your firmness < If you weie 
heie alone, and hemmed in by the rising tide on the flow 
to fifty feet above your head, you could not be in gi eater 
dangei than the danger you are now to be saved fiom ” 

The figure on the sand ivas spun out, and straggled off 
into a crooked little jeik that ended at the cliff very near us 
“ As I am, before Heaven and the Judge of all mankind, 
your friend, and your dead sister's friend, I solemnly entieat 
you. Miss Niner, without one moment’s loss of time, to come 
to this gentleman with me ^ ” 

If the little carriage had been less near to us, I doubt if 
I could have got her away , but it was so near that we w’^ere 
there before she had recovered the hurry of being uiged 
from the lock I did not lemain there wuth her two minutes 
Certainly within five, I had the inexpressible satisfaction of 
seeing her — from the point we had sat on, and to which I 
had returned — half supported and half cairied up some rude 
steps notched m the cliff, by the figuie of an active man 
With that figure beside her, t knew she w^as safe anywhere 
I sat alone on the lock, awaiting Mr Slinkton’s return 
The twilight was deepening and the shadows were heavy, 
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when he came round the point, with his hat hanging at his 
button-hole, smoothing his wet hair with one of his hands, 
c-'nd picking out the old path with the other and a pocket 
comb 

‘‘ My niece not here, Mr Sampson he said, looking about 
Miss Ninei seemed to feel a chill in the air after the sun 
was down, and has gone home ” 

He looked siupnsed, as though she ^\e^e not accustomed 
to do anything \\ ithout him , even to originate so slight a 
proceeding 

^ I peisuaded Miss Ninei,” I explained 
Ah ’ ” said he “ She is easily persuaded — for her good 
Thank you, Mr Sampson , she is better within doors The 
bathing place was farthei than I thought, to say the truth 
^‘Miss Ninei is very delicate,” I observed 
He shook his head and drew a deep sigh “ Veiy, veiy, 
very You may recollect my saying so The time that has 
since intervened has not stiengthened her The gloomy 
shadow that fell upon her sister so eaily in life seems, in my 
aflxious eyes, to gather over her, ever darkei, evei darker 
Deal Maigaret, dear Margaret ^ But we must hope ” 

The hand-cainage was spinning away before us at a most 
indecorous pace for an invalid vehicle, and was making most 
11 regular curves upon the sand Mr Slinkton, noticing it 
after he had put his handkerchief to his eyes, said 

^‘If I may judge from appearances, your friend will be 
upset, Mr Sampson ” 

‘‘It looks probable, certainly,” said I 
“The servant must be drunk ” 

“ The servants of old gentlemen will get drunk sometimes,’^ 
said I 

“The major draws very light, Mr Sampson ” 

“The major does draw light,” said I 
By this time the carriage, much to my relief, was lost m 
the daikness We walked on for a little, side by side over 
the sand, in silence Aftei a short while he said, in a voice 
still affected by the emotion that his niece’s state of health 
had awakened in him, 

“ Do you stay here long, Mr Sampson ^ ” 

“ Why, no I am going away to night ” 

“So soon*!* But business always holds you in request 
Men like Mr Sampson are too important to others, to be 
spared to their own need of relaxation and enjoyment ” 
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^ I don’t know about that,” said I ^However, I am 
going back ” 

“ To London 
To London ” 

I shall be theie too, soon aftei you ” 

I knew that as well as he did But I did not tell him so 
Any more than I told him what defensive weapon my right 
hand rested on in my pocket, as I walked by his side Any 
more than I told him why I did not walk on the sea side of 
him with the night closing in 

We left the beach, and our ways diveiged We exchanged 
good night, and had parted indeed, when he said, returning, 
‘^Mr Sampson, may I ask*^ Poor Meltham, whom we 
spoke of, — dead yet*!^” 

^ Not when I last heard of him , but too broken a man to 
live long, and hopelessly lost to his old calling ” 

Dear, dear, deal ^ ” said he, with great feeling “ Sad, 
sad, sad * The world is a grave ^ ” And so went his way 
It was not his fault if the world were not a grave , but I 
did not call that observation after him, any more than I had 
mentioned those other things just now enumeiated He 
went his way, and I went mine with all expedition This 
happened, as I have said, either at the end of September or 
beginning of October The next time I saw him, and the 
last time, was late m November 


CHAPTER V 

I HAD a very particular engagement to bieaktast in the 
Temple It was a bitter northeasterly morning, and the 
sleet and slush lay inches deep in the streets I could get 
no conveyance, and was soon wet to the knees , but I should 
have been true to that appointment, though I had to w ade 
to it up to my neck in the same impediments 

The appointment took me to some chambeis in the Temple 
They were at the top of a lonely corner house overlooking 
the river The name, Mr Alfred Beckwith, was painted 
on the outer door On the door opposite, on the same 
landing, the name Mb Julius Slinkton The doors of both 
sets of chambers stood open, so that anything said aloud in 
one set could be heard in the other 
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I had never been in those chambers before They weie 
dismal, close, unwholesome, and oppressive , the furniture, 
originally good, and not yet old, was faded and dirty, — the 
rooms weie m great disorder , there was a strong prevailing 
smell of opium, brandy, and tobacco , the grate and fire- 
iions weie splashed all over with unsightly blotches of rust , 
and on a sofa by the fire, in the loom where breakfast had 
been prepared, lay the host, Mi Beckwith, a man with all 
the appearances of the worst kind of diunkaid, very far 
advanced upon his shameful way to death 

“Slinkton is not come yet,’’ said this creature, staggeiing 
up when I went in , I’ll call him — Halloa f Julius Caesar ^ 
Come and drink ^ ” As he hoaisely roared this out, he beat 
the poker and tongs together in a mad way, as if that were 
his usual manner of summoning his associate 

The voice of Mr Slinkton was heaid thiough the clatter 
from the opposite side of the staircase, and he came in He 
had not expected the pleasure of meeting me I have seen 
seveial artful men brought to a stand, but I never saw a 
man so aghast as he was when his eyes rested on mine 
‘^Julius Csesar,” cried Beckwith, staggering between us, 
“Mist’ Sampson ^ Mist’ Sampson, Julius Caesar^ Julius, 
Mist’ Sampson, is the friend of my soul Julius keeps me 
plied with liquor, morning, noon, and night Julius is a real 
benefactor Julius thiew the tea and coffee out of window 
when I used to have any Julius empties all the water-jugs 
of their contents, and fills ’em with spirits Julius winds 
me up and keeps me going — Boil the biandy, Julius ^ ” 
There was a rusty and furred saucepan in the ashes, — the 
ashes looked like the accumulation of weeks, — and Beckwith, 
rolling and staggering between us as if he were going to 
plunge headlong into the fire, got the saucepan out, and 
tried to force it into Slinkton’s hand 

“Boil the brandy, Julius Caesar I Come ^ Do your usual 
office Boil the biandy ’ ” 

He became so fierce in his gesticulations with the saucepan, 
that I expected to see him lay open Slinkton’s head with it 
I therefore put out my hand to check him He reeled back 
to the sofa, and sat there panting, shaking, and red eyed, in 
his rags of dressmg-gown, looking at us both I noticed then 
that there was nothing to drink on the table but brandy, 
and nothing to eat but salted herrings, and a hot, sickly, 
highly peppeied stew 
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At all events, Mr Sampson,” said Slinkton, olfering me 
the smooth gravel path for the last time, I thank you for 
interfering between me and this unfoitunate man’s violence 
However you came heie, Mr Sampson, or with whatever 
motive you came here, at least I thank you for that ” 

‘‘ Boil the brandy,” muttered Beckwith 

Without giatifymg his desire to know how I came theie, 

I said, quietly, ‘‘How is your niece, Mr Slinkton*?” 

He looked hard at me, and I looked hard at him 
“I am sorry to say, Mr Sampson, that my niece has 
proved tieacherous and ungrateful to her best friend She 
left me without a word of notice or explanation She was 
misled, no doubt, by some designing rascal Perhaps you 
may have heard of it ” 

“I did hear that she was misled by a designing lascal 
In fact, I have pi oof of it ” 

“Are you sure of that^ ” said he 
“ Quite ” 

“Boil the brandy,” muttered Beckwith “Company to 
breakfast, Julius Caesar Do youi usual office,— provide 
the usual breakfast, dinner, tea, and supper Boil the 
brandy ’ ” 

The eyes of Slmkton looked fiom him to me, and he said, 
after a moment’s consideiation, 

“ Mr Sampson, you are a man of the world, and so am I 
I will be plain with you ” 

“ O no, you won’t ” said I, shaking my head 
“I tell >ou, Sir, I will be plain with >ou ” 

“ And I tell you you will not,” said I “I know all about 
you You plain with any one^ Nonsense, nonsense ^ ” 

“I plainly tell you. Mi Sampson, he went on, with a 
manner almost composed, “that I understand youi object 
You want to save your funds and escape from your liabihties , 
these are old tricks of trade with you Office gentlemen But 
you will not do it. Sir , you will not succeed You have not 
an easy adversary to play against, when you play against 
me We shall have to inquire, m due time, when and how 
Mr Beckwith fell into his present habits With that remark. 
Sir, I put this poor creatuie, and his incoherent wanderings 
of speech, aside, and wish you a good morning and a better 
case next time ” 

While he was saying this, Beckwith had filled a half pint 
glass with brandy At this moment, he threw the brandy at 
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his face, and thiew the glass after it Slmkton put his hands 
up, half blinded with the spirit, and cut with the glass across 
the forehead At the sound of the breakage, a fourth person 
came into the room, closed the door, and stood at it , he 
was a very quiet but very keen looking man, with non giey 
hail, and slightly lame 

Slmkton pulled out his handkerchief, assuaged the pain 
in his smaiting eyes and dabbled the blood on his forehead 
He was a long time about it, and I saw that in the doing 
of it, a tiemendous change came over him, occasioned by the 
change m Beckwith, — who ceased to pant and tremble, sat 
upiight, and never took his eyes off him I nevei in my life 
saw a face in which abhorrence and determination were so 
forcibly painted as in Beckwith’s then 

^^Look at me, you villain,” said Beckwith, ^‘and see me as 
I really am I took these rooms, to make them a trap for 
you I came into them as a diunkard, to bait the tiap for 
you You fell into the trap, and you will never leave it 
alive On the morning when you last went to Mr Sampson’s 
office, I had seen him first Your plot has been known to 
both of us, all along, and you have been counter plotted all 
along What^ Having been cajoled into putting that prize 
of two thousand pounds in youi power, I was to be done to 
death with brandy, and, brandy not proving quick enough, 
with something quicker ^ Have I never seen you, when you 
thought my senses gone, pouimg from your little bottle into 
my glass Why, you Murderer and Forger, alone heie with 
you in the dead of night, as I have so often been, I have 
had my hand upon the trigger of a pistol, twenty times, to 
blow your brains out ^ ” 

This sudden starting up of the thing that he had supposed 
to be his imbecile victim into a determined man, with a 
settled resolution to hunt him down and be the death of 
him, mercilessly expressed fiom head to foot, was, in the first 
shock, too much for him Without any figure of speech, he 
staggered under it But there is no greater mistake than to 
suppose that a mkn who is a calculating criminal, is, m 
any phase of his guilt, otherwise than true to himself, and 
perfectly consistent with his whole charactei Such a man 
commits murdei, and murder is the natural culmination of 
his course , such a man has to outface murder, and will do 
it with hardihood and effiontery It is a sort of fashion to 
express suiprise that any notorious criminal, having such 
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crime upon his conscience, can so biave it out Do you 
think that if he had it on his conscience at all, or had a 
conscience to have it upon, he would e\ei have committed 
the Clime*? 

Perfectly consistent with himself, as I belie\e all such 
monsters to be, this Slinkton lecoveied himself and shelved 
a defiance that was sufficiently cold and quiet He was w hite 
he was haggard, he was changed but only as a sharper who 
had played for a gieat stake and had been outwitted and 
had lost the game 

“Listen to me, you villain,” said Beckwith, “and let eveiy 
W’’ord you hear me say be a stab in your wicked heart 
When I took these rooms, to thiow myself in ;your w^ay and 
lead you on to the scheme that I knew mj appearance and 
supposed character and habits w ould suggest to such a devil, 
how did I know that^ Because you were no stranger to 
me I knew you well And I knew you to be the ciuel 
wnetch who, for so much money, had killed one innocent 
girl while she trusted him implicitly, and w’^ho w as by inches 
killing another ” 

Slinkton took out a snuffbox, took a pinch of snuff, and 
laughed 

“But see here ” said Beckwith, nevei looking away, ne\er 
raising his voice, never relaxing his face, never unclenching 
his hand “ See what a dull wolf you have been, aftei all ^ 
The infatuated diunkard who never drank a fiftieth part 
of the liquor you plied him with, but poured it aw^ay, here, 
there, everywhere — almost before your eyes , who bought 
over the fellow you set to watch him and to ply him, by out- 
bidding you in his bribe, befoie he had been at his woik 
thiee days — with whom you have observed no caution, }et 
who was so bent on ridding the earth of you as a wild beast, 
that he would have defeated you if you had been ever so 
piudent — that drunkard wdiom you have, many a time, left 
on the floor of this room, and who has even let you go out 
of it, alive and undeceived, w’-hen you have turned him over 
with your foot — has, almost as often, on the same night, 
within an hour, within a few minutes, watched you awake, 
had his hand at your pillow when you were asleep, turned 
over your papers, taken samples from your bottles and 
packets of powder, changed their contents, rifled every secret 
of your life ’ ” 

He had had another pinch of snuff in his hand, but had 
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gradually let it drop from between his fingers to the floor , 
where he now smoothed it out with his foot, looking down 
at it the while 

That dmnkard, ’ said Beckwith, who had free access to 
your rooms at all times, that he might drink the strong 
drinks that you left m his way and be the sooner ended, 
holding no more terms with you than he would hold with a 
tigei, has had his master-key for all your locks, his test foi 
all your poisons, his clue to youi cipher writing He can 
tell you, as w^ell as ^ou can tell him, how long it took to 
complete that deed, what doses there were, what intervals, 
what signs of giadual decay upon mind and body, what 
distempered fancies weie produced, what observable changes, 
what physical pain He can tell you, as well as you can tell 
him, that all this was recoided day by day, as a lesson of 
experience for future service He can tell you, better than 
you can tell him, where that journal is at this moment 
Slinkton stopped the action of his foot, and looked at 
Beckwith 

“No,’’ said the lattei, as if answering a question from 
him “ Not m the drawer of the wT*iting-desk that opens 
With a spring, it is not there, and it never will be there 
again 

“ Then you are a thief ^ ” said Slinkton 
Without any change whatever in the inflexible purpose, 
which it was quite terrific even to me to contemplate, and 
from the powei of which I had alwa}S felt convmced it was 
impossible for this wretch to escape, Beckwith returned, 
“And I am your niece’s shadow, too ” 

With an imprecation Slinkton put his hand to his head, 
toie out some hair, and flung it to the ground It was the 
end of the smooth walk , he destroyed it m the action, and 
it will soon be seen that his use for it was past 
Beckwith went on “Whenever you left heie, I left here 
Although I understood that you found it necessary to pause 
m the completion of that purpose, to aveit suspicion, still 
I watched you close, with the poor confiding giil When I 
had the diary, and could read it word by word, — it w’’as only 
about the night before your last visit to Scarborough, — you 
remember the night you slept with a small flat vial tied to 
your wrist, — I sent to Mr Sampson, who was kept out of 
view This IS Mr Sampson’s trusty servant standing by the 
door We three saved your niece among us ” 
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Beckwith’s work accomplished 

Slinkton looked at us all, took an uncertain step oi tM’'o 
fiom the place where he had stood, returned to it, and 
glanced about him in a veiy curious way, — as one of the 
meaner reptiles might, looking foi a hole to hide in I 
noticed at the same time, that a singular change took place 
in the figure of the man, — as if it collapsed within his 
clothes, and they consequently became illshapen and ill- 
fitting 

You shall know,” said Beckwith, ^^foi I hope the know 
ledge will be bitter and teriible to you, why you have 
been pursued by one man, and why, when the whole 
interest that Mr Sampson repiesents would have expended 
any money in hunting you down, you have been tracked to 
death at a single individual’s charge I hear you have had 
the name of Meltham on your lips sometimes ” 

I saw, in addition to those other changes, a sudden 
stoppage come upon his breathing 

“When you sent the sweet girl whom you murdered (you 
know with what artfully made-out surroundings and pro- 
babilities you sent her) to Meltham’s office, before taking 
her abroad to originate the transaction that doomed her to 
the grave, it fell to Meltham’s lot to see hei and to speak 
with hei It did not fall to his lot to save her, though I 
know he would freely give his own life to have done it He 
admired her , — I would say he loved hei deeply, if I thought 
it possible that you could understand the word When she 
was sacrificed, he was thoroughly assuied of your guilt 
Havmg lost her, he had but one object left in life, and that 
was to avenge her and destroy you ” 

I saw the villain’s nostrils rise and fall convulsively , but 
I saw no moving at his mouth 

“That man Meltham,” Beckwith steadily pursued, “was 
as absolutely certain that you could never elude him in this 
world, if he devoted himself to your destiuction with his 
utmost fidehty and earnestness, and if he divided the sacred 
duty with no other duty in life, as he was certain that in 
achieving it he would be a poor instiument in the hands of 
Pi evidence, and would do well before Heaven m sti iking you 
out from among living men I am that man, and I thank 
God that I have done my work ^ ” 

If Slinkton had been running for his life from swift-footed 
savages, a dozen miles, he could not have shown more 
emphatic signs of being oppressed at heart and labouring 
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for breath, than he showed now, when he looked at the 
pursuer who had so relentlessly hunted him down 

You never saw me under my right name before , you see 
me under my right name now You shall see me once again 
in the body, when you aie tiled foi your life You shall 
see me once again in the spirit, when the cord is lound youi 
neck, and the crowd are crying against you ^ ” 

When Meltham had spoken these last woids, the miscreant 
suddenly turned away his face, and seemed to strike his 
mouth with his open hand At the same instant, the room 
was filled with a new and powerful odour, and, almost at 
the same instant, he bioke into a crooked run, leap, start, 
— I have no name for the spasm, — and fell, with a dull 
weight that shook the heavy old doors and windows in then 
frames 

That was the fitting end of him 

When we saw that he was dead, we drew away from the 
room, and Meltham, giving me his hand, said, with a weaiy 
air, 

have no more woikon earth, my friend But I shall 
see her again elsewhere ” 

It was in vain that I tried to rally him He might have 
saved her, he said , he had not saved her, and he reproached 
himself, he had lost hei, and he was broken hearted 

*^The purpose that sustained me is over, Sampson, and 
theie IS nothing now to hold me to life I am not fit for 
life, I am weak and spiritless, I have no hope and no 
object , my day is done ” 

In truth, I could hardly have beheved that the broken man 
who then spoke to me was the man who had so strongly and 
so differently impressed me when his purpose was before 
him I used such entreaties with him, as I could , but he 
still said, and always said, in a patient, undemonstrative 
way, — nothing could avail him, — he was bioken hearted 

He died early in the next spring He was buried by the 
side of the poor young lady foi whom he had cherished 
those tender and unhappy regrets , and he left all he had to 
her sister She lived to be a happy wife and mother , she 
married my sistei’s son, who succeeded poor Meltham , she 
IS living now, and her children ride about the garden on my 
walkmg-stick when I go to see hei 
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Captain Boldheart, master of the schooner Beauty , hero of Master 
Robin Redtorth s lomance 
William Boozey, one of the crew of the Beauty 

Brown, a vicious, greedy (grown up) boj, in Miss Nettie Ashford’s 
romance 

Prince Certainpersonio, a young gentleman who ‘^marries ’ Princess 
Alicia 

The Master Latin- GtRammar, an old teacher and enemy of Captain 
Boldheart 

Mr James Orange, the husband of Mrs Orange 
Pickles, a fishmonger in Miss Alice Rainbird s i omance 
Lieutenant-Colonel Robin Redforth, a young gentleman aged nine, 
assuming the part of a bloodthiisty piiate 
WiLiiAM Tinkling, Esq , a young gentleman eight years old, to whom 
Miss Nettie Ashford is ** married ' 

Tom, an impudent boy , cousin to Captain Boldheait 

Princess Alicia, the heroine of Miss Alice Rainbird’s romance 
Mrs Alicumpaine, a character in Miss Nettie Ashford’s romance 
Mrs Black, one of Mis Lemon’s pupils 

Miss Drowvey, a schoolmistress in partnership with Miss Grimmer 
Fairy Grandmarina, godmothei of the Princess Alicia 
Miss Grimmer, a schoolmistress 

Mrs Lemon, the proprietress of a preparatoiy school foi grown-up 
pupils 

Alice Rainbird, the bride” of Rohm Redforth 
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IN FOUR PARTS 


PART I 

INTRODTJOTOEY EOMANCE FROM THE PEN OP WILLIAM 
TINKLING, ESQ^ 

This beginning part is not made out of anybody’s head you 
know It’s real You must believe this beginning part more 
than what comes aftei, else you won’t understand how what 
comes after came to be written You must believe it all , 
but you must believe this most, please I am the editor 
of it Bob Redforth (he’s my cousin, and shaking the table 
on purpose) wanted to be the editor of it , but I said he 
shouldn’t because he couldn’t Re has no idea of bemg an 
editor 

Nettie Ashford is my bride We weie married in the 
right-hand closet m the corner of the dancing school, where 
first we met, with a iing (a green one) from Wilkingwater’s 
toyshop I owed for it out of my pocket-money When 
the rapturous ceremony was over, we all four went up the 
lane and let off a cannon (brought loaded m Bob Redforth’s 
waistcoat pocket) to announce our nuptials It flew right up 
when it went off, and turned over Next day, Lieut Col 
Robin Redforth was united, with similar ceiemonies, to Alice 
Rainbird This time the cannon burst with a most terrific 
explosion, and made a puppy bark 

My peerless bride was, at the period of which we now 
treat, m captivity at Miss Grimmer’s Drowvey and Grim 
^ Aged eight 
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mer is the partnership, and opinion is divided which is the 
gieatest beast The lovely biide of the colonel was also 
immured in the dungeons of the same establishment A 
vow was entered into, between the colonel and myself, that 
we would cut them out on the following Wednesday when 
walking two and two 

Undei the desperate circumstances of the case, the active 
biain of the colonel, combining with his lawless pursuit (he 
IS a pirate), suggested an attack with firewoiks This, however, 
from motives of humanity, was abandoned as too expensive 
Lightly ai med with a paper knife buttoped up undei his 
jacket, and waving the dieaded black flag at the end of a 
cane, the colonel took command of me at two pm on the 
eventful and appointed day He had diawn out the plan of 
attack on a piece of papei, which was rolled up round ^ 
hoop stick He showed it to me My posi^-ion and my full 
length poi trait (but my real ears don’t stick out horizontal) 
was behind a corner lamp post, with written orders to remain 
there till I should see Miss Drowvey fall The Diowvey who 
was to fall was the one in spectacles, not the one with the 
large lavender bonnet At that signal I was to lush forth, 
seize my bride, and fight my way to the lane There a 
junction would be effected between myself and the colonel , 
and putting oui brides behind us, between oui selves and 
the palings, we were to conquer or die 
The enemy appealed, — ^approached Waving his black 

flag, the colonel attacked Confusion ensued Anxiously I 
awaited my signal , but my signal came not So far from 
falling, the hated Diowvey in spectacles appeared to me to 
have muffled the colonel’s head in his outlawed bannei, and 
to be pitching into him with a parasol The one in the 
lavender bonnet also performed prodigies of valoui with hei 
fists on his back Seeing that all was for the moment 
lost, I fought my desperate way hand to hand to the lane 
Through taking the back road, I was so fortunate as to meet 
nobody, and arrived there uninterrupted 

It seemed an age ere the colonel joined me He had 
been to the jobbing tailor’s to be sewn up in several places, 
and attributed our defeat to the refusal of the detested 
Drowvey to fall Finding hei so obstinate, he had said to 
hei “ Die, i ecreant ^ ” but had found her no more open to 
reason on that point than the othei 
My blooming bride appeared, accompanied by the colonel’s 
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liide, at the dancing-school next day What^ Was her 
face aveited from me Hah Even so With a look of 
scorn, she put into my hand a bit of paper, and took another 
partner On the papei was pencilled, Heavens ^ Can I 
write the word*? Is my husband a cow^” 

In the first bewildeiment of my heated brain, I tiled to 
think what slanderer could have traced my family to the 
Ignoble animal mentioned above Vain weie my endeavours 
At the end of that dance I whispered the colonel to come 
into the cloak room, and I showed him the note 

There is a syllable wanting,” said he, with a gloomy brow 
Hah f What syllable ” was my inquiry 
‘^She asks, can she write the word? And no, you see 
she couldn't,” said the colonel, pomtmg out the passage 
And the word was ^ ” said I 

Cow — cow — coward,” hissed the pirate colonel in my ear, 
and gave me back the note 

Feeling that I must foi ever tread the earth a branded 
boy, — person I mean, — or that I must clear up my honour, 
I demanded to be tried by a court-martial The colonel 
admitted my right to be tried Some difficulty was found in 
composing the court, on account of the Emperor of France's 
aunt refusing to let him come out He was to be the 
president Ere yet we had appointed a substitute, he made 
his escape over the back-wall, and stood among us, a free 
monarch 

The court was held on the grass by the pond I lecognised, 
in a certain admiral among my judges, my deadliest foe A 
cocoa nut had given rise to language that I could not brook , 
but confiding in my innocence, and also in the knowledge 
that the President of the United States (who sat next him) 
owed me a knife, I braced myself for the ordeal 

It was a solemn spectacle, that court Two executioners 
with pinafores reversed led me m Under the shade of an 
umbiella I peiceived my bride, supported by the biide of the 
pirate colonel The president, having reproved a little female 
ensign for titteiing, on a matter of life or death, called upon 
me to plead, Coward or no cowaid, guilty or not guilty ” 
I pleaded in a fiim tone, “No cowaid and not guilty ” (The 
little female ensign being again lepioved by the president for 
misconduct, mutinied, left the court, and threw stones ) 

My implacable enemy, the admiral, conducted the case 
against me The colonel's bride was called to prove that I 
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had remained behind the corner lamp-post during the 
engagement I might have been spared the anguish of my 
own bride’s being also made a witness to the same point, 
but the admiral knew where to wound me Be still, my 
soul, no matter The colonel was then brought forward with 
his evidence 

It was for this point that I had saved myself up, as the 
turning-point of my case Shaking myself free of my guards, 
— who had no business to hold me, the stupids, unless I was 
found guilty, — I asked the colonel what he considered the 
first duty of a soldier Ere he could leply, the President of 
the United States rose and informed the court, that my foe, 
the admiral, had suggested “Bravery,” and that prompting a 
witness wasn’t fair The president of the court immediately 
ordered the admiral’s mouth to be filled with leaves, and tied 
up with string I had the satisfaction of seeing the sentence 
carried into effect befoie the proceedings went further 
I then took a paper from my trousers-pocket, and asked, 
“What do you consider, Col Bedford, the first duty of a 
soldier Is it obedience ^ ” 

“It IS,” said the colonel 

“ Is that papei —please to look at it —in your hand*? ” 

“ It IS,” said the colonel 
“ Is it a military sketch ^ ” 

“ It IS,” said the colonel 
“ Of an engagement *? 

“ Quite so,” said the colonel 
“ Of the late engagement ^ ” 

“Of the late engagement ” 

“ Please to describe it, and then hand it to the president 
of the court ” 

From that triumphant moment my sufferings and my 
dangers were at an end The court rose up and jumped, on 
discovering that I had stiictly obeyed orders My foe, the 
admiral, who though muzzled was malignant yet, contrived to 
suggest that I was dishonoured by havmg quitted the field 
But the colonel himself had done as much, and gave his 
opinion, upon his word and honour as a pirate, that when all 
was lost the field might be quitted without disgrace I was 
going to be found “No coward and not guilty,” and my 
blooming bride was going to be publicly restored to my arms 
m a piocession, when an unlooked for event disturbed the 
general rejoicing This was no other than the Emperor of 
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France’s aunt catching hold of his hair The proceedings 
abruptly terminated, and the court tumultuously dissolved 
It was when the shades of the next evening but one weie 
beginning to fall, ere yet the silver beams of Luna touched 
the eaith, that foui forms might have been descried slowly 
advancing towards the weeping willow on the borders of the 
pond the now deserted scene of the day before yesterday s 
agonies and tiiumphs On a nearer appioach, and by a 
practised eye, these might have been identified as the forms 
of the pirate colonel with his bride, and of the day before 
yesterday’s gallant prisoner with his biide 

On the beauteous faces of the Nymphs dejection sat en 
throned All foui reclined under the willow for some minutes 
without speaking, till at length the bride of the colonel 
poutingly observed, *‘It’s of no use pietending any more, 
and we had better give it up ” 

Hah ^ ” exclaimed the pirate “ Pietending ^ ” 

Don’t go on like that, you worry me,” returned his bride 
The lovely bride of Tinkling echoed the incredible declara 
tion The two warriors exchanged stony glances 

If,” said the bride of the pirate-colonel, giown up people 
won’t do what they ought to do, and will put us out, what 
comes of our pretending ” 

We only get into sciapes,” said the bride of Tinklmg 
You know very well,” pursued the colonel’s bride, “that 
Miss Drowvey wouldn’t fall You complained of it yourself 
And you know how disgracefully the court martial ended 
As to our marriage, would my people acknowledge it at 
home ” 

“ Or would my people acknowledge ours'!^ ” said the biide 
of Tinkling 

Again the two warriors exchanged stony glances 
“If you knocked at the dooi and claimed me, after you 
were told to go away,” said the colonel’s bride, “you would 
only have youi hair pulled, or youi eais, or your nose ” 

“ If you persisted in ringing at the bell and claiming me,” 
said the bride of Tmkling to that gentleman, “you would 
have thmgs dropped on your head from the window ovei the 
handle, or you would be played upon by the garden engine ” 
“And at your own homes,” resumed the biide of the 
colonel, “it would be just as bad You would be sent to 
bed, or something equally undignified Again, how would 
you support us*!*” 
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The pirate colonel replied in a courageous voice, ‘^By 
rapine ^ ” But his bride retorted, “ Suppose the grown-up 
people wouldn't be rapined'J^” ^^Then," said the colonel, 
they should pay the penalty in blood ” — ‘‘ But suppose 
they should object,” retoi ted his bnde, ‘‘and wouldn't pay 
the penalty in blood or anything else*?” 

A mournful silence ensued 

“Then do you no longer love me, Alice ‘5^” asked the 
colonel 

“Kedfoith ^ I am ever thine,” returned his bride 
“ Then do you no longer love me, Nettie ’ ” asked the 
present writer 

“ Tinkling ' I am ever thine,” returned my bride 
We all four embraced Let me not be misunderstood by 
the giddy The colonel embraced his own bride, and I em- 
braced mine But two times two make four 

“Nettie and I,” said Alice mournfully, “have been con 
sidering oui position The grown up people are too stiong 
for us They make us ridiculous Besides, they have 
changed the times William Tinklmg's baby brother was 
christened yesterday What took place *5^ Was any kmg 
present ’ Answer, William ” 

I said No, unless disguised as Great-uncle Chopper 
“Any queen's^” 

There had been no queen that I knew of at our house 
There might have been one in the kitchen but I didn't 
think so, or the servants would have mentioned it 
“ Any fames ” 

None that were visible 

“We had an idea among us, I think,” said Alice, with a 
melancholy smile, “ we four, that Miss Grimmer would prove 
to be the wicked faiiy, and would come in at the christening 
with her crutch stick, and give the child a bad gift Was 
theie anything of that sort Answer, William ” 

I said that ma had said afterwards (and so she had), that 
Great uncle Chopper’s gift was a shabby one , but she hadn't 
said a bad one She had called it shabby, electrotyped, 
second-hand, and below his income 

“It must be the grown-up people who have changed all 
this,” said Alice “We couldn't have changed it, if we had 
been so inclined, and we never should have been Or perhaps 
Miss Grinnnei is a wacked fauy after all, and won't act up 
to it because the grown-up people have persuaded her not 
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to Either way, they would make us ridiculous if we told 
them what we expected ” 

Tyrants ’ ” muttered the pirate colonel 
'^Nay, my Redforth/’ said Alice, ^^say not so Call not 
names, my Redforth, or they will apply to pa ” 

Let ’em,” said the colonel I do not care Who’s he ” 
Tinkling here undertook the peiilous task of remonstrating 
with his lawless friend, who consented to withdraw the moody 
expressions above quoted 

‘‘ What remains for us to do ’ ” Alice went on in her mild, 
wise way We must educate, we must pretend in a new 
manner, we must wait ” 

The colonel clenched his teeth, — four out in front, and a 
piece of another, and he had been twice dragged to the door 
of a dentist despot, but had escaped from his guards “ How 
educate How pietend in a new manner ^ How wait ’ ” 
Educate the grown up people,” replied Alice We pai t 
to-night Yes, Redforth,” — for the colonel tucked up his 
cuffs, — ^^part tonight ^ Let us in these next holidays, now 
going to begin, throw our thoughts into something educational 
for the grown up people, hinting to them how things ought 
to be Let us veil our meaning under a mask of romance , 
you, I, and Nettie William Tinkling being the plainest and 
quickest writer, shall copy out Is it agreed ” 

The colonel answeied sulkily, “ I don’t mind ” He then 
asked, ^^How about pretending^” 

We will pretend,” said Alice, that we are children , not 
that we are those grown up people who won’t help us out as 
they ought, and who understand us so badly ” 

The colonel, still much dissatisfied, giowled, “How about 
waiting ” 

“We will wait,” answered little Alice, takmg Nettie’s hand 
in hers, and looking up to the sky, “ we will v ait — ever 
constant and true — till the times have got so changed as that 
everything helps us out, and nothing makes us ridiculous, 
and the fairies have come back We will wait — ever constant 
and true— till we are eighty, ninety, oi one bundled And 
then the fames will send us children, and we will help them 
out, poor pretty little creatures, if they pretend ever so much 
“ So we will, dear,” said Nettie Ashford, taking her round 
the waist with both arms and kissing her “ And now if my 
husband will go and buy some cheriies for us, I have got 
some money” 
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In the fiiendliest mannei I invited the colonel to go with 
me , but he so far forgot himself as to acknowledge the 
invitation by kicking out behind, and then lying down on his 
stomach on the grass, pulling it up and chewing it When 
I came back, however, Alice had nearly brought him out of 
his vexation, and was soothing him by telling him how soon 
we should all be ninety 

As we sat under the willow-tree and ate the cherries (fair, 
foi Alice shared them out), we played at being ninety 
Nettie complained that she had a bone in her old back, and 
it made her hobble , and Alice sang a song in an old woman’s 
way, but it was very pietty, and we were all merry At 
least, I don’t know about merry exactly, but all comfoi table 

Theie was a most tremendous lot of cherries , and Alice 
always had with her some neat little bag or box oi case, to 
hold things In it that night was a tiny wineglass So 
Alice and Nettie said they would make some cherry wme to 
dunk oui love at paiting 

Each of us had a glassful, and it was delicious , and each 
of us diank the toast, ‘^Our love at parting ” The colonel 
drank his wine last , and it got into my head directly that 
it got into his diieetly Anyhow, his eyes i oiled immediately 
aftei he had turned the glass upside down , and he took me 
on one side and proposed in a hoaise whisper, that we should 
‘ Out ’em out still ” 

“ How did he mean ” I asked my lawless fiiend 

^^Cut our brides out,” said the colonel, ‘^and then cut 
our way, without going down a single turning, bang to the 
Spanish mam ^ ” 

We might have tried it, though I didn’t think it would 
answei , only we looked round and saw that there was nothing 
but moonlight under the willow-tree, and that our pretty, 
pietty wives were gone We burst out crying The colonel 
gave in second, and came to first , but he gave in strong 

We were ashamed of our red eyes, and hung about for half- 
an-hoiu to whiten them Likewise a piece of chalk round 
the rims, I doing the colonel’s, and he mine, but afterwards 
found in the bedioom looking glass not natuial, besides in 
flammation Oui conversation turned on being ninety The 
colonel told me he had a pan of boots that wanted soling 
and heeling , but he thought it hardly woith while to 
mention it to his lather, as he himself should so soon be 
ninety, when he thought shoes would be more convenient 
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The colonel also told me, with his hand upon his hip, that he 
felt himself already getting on in life, and turning rheumatic 
And I told him the same And w hen they said at our house 
at supper (they are always botheiing about something) that 
I stooped, I felt so glad ^ 

This is the end of the beginning pait that you were to 
believe most 


PAET n 

ROMANCE EROM THE PEN OP MISS ALICE RAINBIBB ^ 

There was once a king, and he had a queen , and he was 
the manliest of his sex, and she was the loveliest of hers 
The king was, in his piivate profession, under government 
The queen’s father had been a medical man out of town 

They had nineteen children, and W’^ere always having more 
Seventeen of these children took caie of the baby , and Alicia, 
the eldest, took care of them all Then ages varied from 
seven yeais to seven months 

Let us now lesume our story 

One day the king was going to the office, when he stopped 
at the fishmonger’s to buy a pound and a half of salmon not 
too near the tail, which the queen (who was a careful house 
keeper) had requested him to send home Mi Pickles, the 
fishmongei, said, “Certainly, Sir , is there any othei article"^ 
Good morning” 

The king went on tow^ards the office in a melancholy mood , 
for quaitei day was such a long way off, and seveial of the 
dear children were growing out of their clothes He had not 
proceeded far, when Mi Pickles’s eirand boy came running 
after him, and said, “ Sir, you didn’t notice the old lady in our 
shop ” 

“ What old lady ” mquired the king “ I saw none ” 

Now the king had not seen any old lady, because this old 
lady had been mvisible to him, though visible to Mr Pickles’s 
boy Probably because he messed and splashed the water 
about to that degiee, and flopped the pans of soles down in 
that violent manner, that, if she had not been visible to him, 
he would have spoilt her clothes 

^ Aged seven 
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Just then the old lady came trotting up She was diessed 
in shot-silk of the richest quality, smelling of dried lavenaer 
King Watkins the First, I believe ” said the old lady 
Watkins,” leplied the king, is my name ” 

‘ Papa, if I am not mistaken, of the beautiful Princess 
Alicia ^ ” said the old lady 

And of eighteen othei dailings,” replied the king 
“ Listen You aie going to the office,” said the old lady 
It instantly flashed upon the king that she must be a fairy, 
or how could she know that ^ 

“ You aie right,” said the old lady, answering his thoughts 
“I am the good Fairy G-randmarma Attend ^ When you 
return home to dinner, politely invite the Princess Alicia to 
have some of the salmon you bought just now ” 

“ It may disagree with her,” said the king 
The old lady became so very angry at this absurd idea, 
that the king was quite alarmed, and humbly begged her 
pardon 

We hear a great deal too much about this thing disagree 
mg, and that thing disagreeing,” said the old lady, with the 
greatest contempt it was possible to express Don’t be 
greedy I think you want it all yourself” 

The king hung his head under this reproof, and said he 
wouldn’t talk about things disagreeing any more 

Be good, then,” said the Fairy Giandmaiina, and don’t 
When the beautiful Princess Alicia consents to partake of 
the salmon, — as I think she will, — you will find she will leave 
a fish bone on her plate Tell her to dry it, and to rub it, 
and to polish it till it shines like mother-of pearl, and to take 
care of it as a present fiom me ” 

^'Is that all*? ” asked the king 

*‘Dont be impatient, Sir,” returned the fairy Grandmarina, 
scolding him severely ‘‘Don’t catch people shoit, before 
they have done speaking Just the way with you grown-up 
peisons You are always doing it ” 

The king again hung his head, and said he wouldn’t do so 
any more 

“Be good, then,” said the Fairy Grandmarina, “and don’t ^ 
Tell the Princess Alicia, with my love, that the fish bone is a 
magic present which can only be used once , but that it will 
bring her, that once, whatever she wishes for, provided she 
WISHES FOB IT AT THE BIGHT TIME That IS the message 
Take care of it ” 
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The king was beginning, Might I ask the reason ” when 
the faiiy became absolutely fuiious 

“ Will you be good, Sir ” she exclaimed, stamping her foot 
on the ground ‘‘The leason for this, and the reason for 
that, indeed^ You are ah%ays wanting the reason No 
reason Theie ^ Hoity toity me ^ I am sick of your grown 
up reasons ’’ 

The king was extremely lightened by the old lady's flying 
into such a passion, and said he was very sorry to have offended 
her, and he wouldn’t ask for reasons any moie 
“Be good, then,” said the old lady, “and don’t’” 

With those words, Grandmarma vanished, and the king 
went on and on and on, till he came to the office There he 
wiote and wrote and wiote, till it was time to go home again 
Then he politely invited the Piincess Alicia, as the faiiyhad 
diiected him, to partake of the salmon And when she had 
enjoyed it very much, he saw the fish bone on her plate, as 
the fairy had told him he would, and he deliveied the faiiy’s 
message, and the Princess Alicia took care to diy the bone, 
and to rub it, and to polish it, till it shone like mothei-of-pearl 
And so, when the queen was going to get up in the morn 
ing, she said, “ 0, dear me, deal me , my head, my head ’ ” and 
then she fainted away 

The Princess Alicia, who happened to be looking in at the 
chamber door, asking about breakfast, was very much alarmed 
when she saw her royal mamma in this state, and she rang 
the bell foi Peggy, which was the name of the lord chamber- 
lain But remembering where the smelling bottle was, she 
climbed on a chair and got it , and after that she climbed on 
another chair by the bedside, and held the smelling-bottle 
to the queen’s nose , and aftei that she jumped down and got 
some water and after that she jumped up again and wetted 
the queen’s forehead , and, in short, when the lord chamber- 
lain came in, that dear old woman said to the little princess, 
“What a trot you are’ I couldn’t have done it better 
myself ’ ” 

But that was not the worst of the good queen’s illness 0, 
no ’ She was veiy ill indeed, for a long time The Princess 
Alicia kept the seventeen young princes and princesses quiet, 
and dressed and undiessed and danced the baby, and made the 
kettle boil, and heated the soup, and sw^^ept the hearth, and 
poured out the medicine, and nursed the queen, and did all 
that evei she could, and was as busy, busy, busy as busy could 

4a 
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be , for there were not many servants at that palace for three 
leasons because the king was short of money, because a rise 
in his office never seemed to come, and because quartei day was 
so far off that it looked almost as far off and as little as one of 
the stars 

But on the morning when the queen fainted away, where 
was the magic fish bone ^ Why, theie it was in the Princess 
Alicia’s pocket ’ She had almost taken it out to bring the 
queen to life again, when she put it back, and looked foi the 
smelling-bottle 

After the queen had come out of her swoon that morning, 
and was doling, the Princess Alicia hurried upstairs to tell a 
most particular secret to a most particularly confidential friend 
of hers, who was a duchess People did suppose her to be a 
doll , but she was really a duchess, though nobody knew it 
except the princess 

This most particular secret was the secret about the magic 
fish bone, the history of which was well known to the duchess, 
because the princess told her everything The princess 
kneeled down by the bed on which the duchess was lying, 
full-dressed and wide awake, and whispered the secret to her 
The duchess smiled and nodded People might have supposed 
that she never smiled and nodded , but she often did, though 
nobody knew it except the princess 

Then the Piincess Alicia hurried downstairs again, to keep 
watch in the queen’s room She often kept watch by herself 
in the queen’s room , but every evening, while the illness 
lasted, she sat there watchmg with the king And every 
evening the king sat looking at her with a cross look, wonder 
mg why she never brought out the magic fish bone As often 
as she noticed this, she ran upstairs, whispered the seciet to 
the duchess over again, and said to the duchess besides, “ They 
think we children never have a reason or a meaning ^ ” And 
the duchess, though the most fashionable duchess that ever 
was heard of, winked her eye 

Alicia,” said the king, one evening, when she wished him 
good night 
Yes, papa ” 

* What is become of the magic fish-bone ’ 

In my pocket, papa ^ ” 

I thought you had lost it ^ ” 

“ 0, no, papa ’ ” 

Or forgotten it ^ ” 
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‘‘No, indeed, papa ” 

And so another time the dreadful little snapping pug dog, 
next door, made a rush at one of the young piinces as he stood 
on the steps coming home fiom school, and teriified him out 
of his wits , and he put his hand through a pane of glass, and 
bled, bled, bled When the seventeen other >oung pimces 
and princesses saw him bleed, bleed, bleed, they weie teiiified 
out of then wits too, and screamed themselves black m their 
seventeen faces all at once But the Princess Alicia put her 
hands over all their seventeen mouths, one aftei anothei, and 
persuaded them to be quiet because of the sick queen And 
then she put the wounded piince’s hand in a basin of fresh 
cold water, while they stared with their twice seventeen are 
thirty-four, put down four and cany thiee, eyes and then she 
looked in the hand foi bits of glass, and theie weie fortunately 
no bits of glass there And then she said to two chubby- 
legged pimces, who were sturdy though small. Bung me 
in the royal ragbag I must snip and stitch and cut and 
contrive ” So these tw^o young pimces tugged at the royal 
rag bag, and lugged it in , and the Princess Alicia sat down 
on the floor, with a laige pan of scissors and a needle and 
thread, and snipped and stitched and cut and contrived, and 
made a bandage, and put it on, and it fitted beautifully^ , and 
so when it was all done, she saw the kmg her papa looking on 
by the door 
“ Alicia ” 

“Yes, papa ” 

“ What have you been doing ” 

“ Snipping, stitching, cutting, and contriving, papa 
“ Wheie IS the magic fish-bone ’’ 

“ In my pocket, papa ” 

“ I thought you had lost it ^ ” 

“ 0, no, papa ” 

‘ Or forgotten it ^ ” 

‘ No, mdeed, papa ” 

After that, she lan upstairs to the duchess, and told her 
w hat had passed, and told her the secret nvei again , and the 
duchess shook hei flaxen curls, and laughed with hei losy lips 
Well » and so anothei time the baby fell undei the grate 
The seventeen young pimces and piincesses weie used to it, 
for they were almost always falling under the grate oi down 
the stairs , but the baby was not used to it yet and it gave 
him a sw^elled face and a black eye The wav the poor little 
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darling came to tumble was, that he was out of the Princess 
Alicia’s lap ]ust as she was sitting, in a great coarse apion that 
quite smotheied her, in fiont of the kitchen fire, beginning to 
peel the turnips for the bioth for dinner , and the way she 
came to be doing that was, that the king s cook had run aw ay 
that morning with her own true lo\e, who was a very tall but 
very tipsy soldiei Then the seventeen young princes and 
princesses, w^ho cued at eveiy thing that happened, cried and 
roared But the Princess Alicia (who couldn’t help crying a 
little herself] quietly called to them to be still, on account of 
not throwing back the queen upstairs, who was fast getting 
well, and said, “Hold your tongues, you wicked little mon- 
keys, eveiy one of you, while I examine baby ^ ” Then she 
examined baby and found that he hadn’t broken anything , 
and she held cold iron to his poor dear eye, and smoothed his 
poor deal face, and he presently fell asleep in her arms Then 
she said to the seventeen princes and piincesses, “lam afraid 
to let him down yet, lest he should wake and feel pain , be 
good, and you shall all be cooks ” They jumped for joy when 
they heard that, and began making themselves cooks’ caps out 
of old newspapers So to one she gave the salt box, and to 
one she ga\e the barley, and to one she gave the herbs, and to 
one she gave the turnips, and to one she gave the carrots, and 
to one she gave the onions, and to one she gave the spice-box, 
till they w^ere all cooks, and all running about at work, she 
sitting in the middle, smothered in the great coarse apron, 
nursing baby By and by the broth was done , and the baby 
woke up, smiling like an angel, and was tiusted to the sedatest 
princess to hold, while the other princes and princesses weie 
squeezed into a far off corner to look at the Princess Alicia 
turning out the saucepanful of bioth, for fear (as they weie 
always getting into trouble) they should get splashed and 
scalded When the broth came tumbling out, steaming 
beautifully, and smellmg like a nosegay good to eat, they 
clapped their hands That made the baby clap his hands, 
and that, and his looking as if he had a comic toothache, made 
all the princes and princesses laugh So the Princess Ahcia 
said, “Laugh and be good , and after dinner we will make 
him a nest on the floor in a corner, and he shall sit in his 
nest and see a dance of eighteen cooks ” That delighted the 
young piinces and princesses, and they ate up all the broth, 
and washed up all the plates and dishes, and cleared away, 
and pushed the table into a cornei , and then they in their 
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cooks’ caps, and the Piincess Alicia in the smotheimg coarse 
apion that belonged to the cook that had run away with her 
own true love that was the veiy tall but very tipsy soldier, 
danced a dance of eighteen cooks before the angelic baby, who 
forgot his swelled face and his black eye, and crowed with loy 
And so then, once moie the Princess Alicia saw King 
Watkins the First, hei father, standing in the dooiway look- 
ing on, and he said, What have you been doing, Alicia ” 

“ Cooking and contriving, papa ” 

“What else have you been doing, Alicia‘S” 

‘ Keeping the children light hearted, papa ” 

‘ Where is the magic fish bone, Alicia ^ ” 

“ In my pocket, papa ” 

“ I thought you had lost it " 

“ 0, no, papa ^ ” 

“ Or forgotten it 
“ No, indeed, papa ” 

The king then sighed so heavily, and seemed so low spiiited, 
and sat down so miserably, leaning his head upon his hand, 
and his elbow upon the kitchen table pushed away in the 
coiner, that the seventeen princes and princesses ciept softly 
out of the kitchen, and left him alone with the Piincess 
Alicia and the angelic baby 
‘ What IS the matter, papa ” 

“ I am dreadfully poor, my child ” 

‘ Have you no money at all, papa ” 

‘ None, my child ” 

“ Is there no way of getting any, papa ” 

^ No way,” said the king ^ * I have tned very hard, and 
I have tried all ways ” 

When she heard those last words, the Piincess Alicia 
began to put her hand into the pocket wheie she kept the 
magic fish-bone 

‘Papa,” said she, “when we have tried very haid, and 
tried all ways, we must have done our very, very best ’ ” 

“ No doubt, Alicia ” 

“When we have done our very, veiy best, papa, and that 
is not enough, then I think the right time must have come 
foi asking help of otheis ” This was the veiy secret con- 
nected with the magic fish bone, which she had found out 
foi herself from the good Fairy Grandmaiina’s woids, and 
which she had so often whispered to her beautiful and 
fashionable friend, the duchess 
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So she took out of her pocket the magic fish-bone, that 
had been dried and rubbed and polished till it shone like 
mother of pearl , and she gave it one little kiss, and wished 
it was quaitei-day And immediately it was quarter-day, 
and the king’s quarter’s salary came rattling down the chim- 
ney, and bounced into the middle of the floor 

But this was not half of what happened, — no, not a quar- 
ter , for immediately afterwards the good Fairy Grandmaiina 
came iiding in, m a carriage and four (peacocks), with Mr 
Pickles’s boy up behind, diessed in silver and gold, with a 
cocked-hat, powdered hair, pink silk stockings, a jewelled 
cane, and a nosegay Down jumped Mi Pickles’s boy, with 
his cocked-hat in his hand, and wondei fully polite (being 
entirely changed by enchantment), and handed Grandmarina 
out , and there she stood, m her rich shot silk smelling of 
dried lavendei, fanning herself with a sparkling fan 

^‘Alicia, my dear,” said this charming old fairy, ^^how 
do you do ^ I hope I see you pretty well Give me a kiss ” 
The Princess Alicia embraced her , and then Grandmarina 
turned to the king, and said rather sharply, ^‘Are you 

good‘5>” 

The king said he hoped so 

“I suppose you know the reason now, why my god 
daughter here,” kissing the piincess again, “ did not apply 
to the fish-bone sooner ? ” said the fairy 
The king made a shy bow 
‘‘Ah ^ but you didn'’t said the fairy 

The kmg made a shyer bow 
“ Any more reasons to ask for 9 ” said the fairy 
The king said, No, and he was very sorry 
“Be good, then,” said the fairy, “and live happy ever 
afterwards ” 

Then Grandmarina waved her fan, and the queen came in 
most splendidly dressed , and the seventeen young princes 
and prmcesses, no longer grown out of their clothes, came in, 
newly fitted out from top to toe, with tucks m everything 
to admit of its being let out After that, the fairy tapped 
the Princess Ahcia with her fan , and the smothering coarse 
apron flew away, and she appeared exquisitely dressed, like a 
little biide, with a wreath of orange-flowers and a silver veil 
After that the kitchen dresser changed of itself into a ward- 
robe, made of beautiful woods and gold and lookmg gjlass, 
which was full of dresses of all sorts, all for her and all 
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exactly fitting her After that, the angelic baby came in, 
running alone, with his face and eye not a bit the worse, but 
much the better Then Grand marina begged to be intro 
duced to the duchess, and, when the duchess was brought 
down, many compliments passed between them 

A little whispering took place between the fairy and the 
duchess , and then the fairy said out loud, Yes, I thought 
she would have told you ’ Grandmarina then turned to the 
king and queen, and said, “We are going in seaich of Prince 
Certampeisonio The pleasure of youi company is lequested 
at church in half an houi precisely So she and the Piincess 
Ahcia got mto the carriage , and Mr Pickles’s boy handed 
in the duchess, who sat by herself on the opposite seat , and 
then Mr Pickles’s boy put up the steps and got up behind, 
and the peacocks flew away with their tails behind 

Prince Certampersonio was sitting by himself, eating bar 
ley-sugar, and waiting to be ninety When he saw the pea- 
cocks, follow^ed by the carriage coming in at the window, it 
immediately occuried to him that something uncommon was 
going to happen 

“ Prince,” said Grandmarina, bring you your bride ” 
The moment the fairy said those words, Prince Ceitain 
personio’s face left off being sticky, and his jacket and cor 
duroys changed to peach bloom velvet, and his hair curled, 
and a cap and feathei flew in like a bird and settled on his 
head He got into the carriage by the fairy’s invitation , 
and there he renewed his acquaintance with the duchess, 
whom he had seen before 

In the church were the prince’s relations and fi lends, and 
the Princess Alicia’s relations and friends, and the seventeen 
princes and princesses, and the baby, and a crowd of the 
neighbours The maniage was beautiful beyond expression 
The duchess was bridesmaid, and beheld the ceremony from 
the pulpit, w^here she -svas supported by the cushion of the 
desk 

Grandmarma gave a magnificent wedding feast afterw’’ards, 
m which there was everything and more to eat, and eveiy 
thing and more to drink The wedding cake was delicately 
ornamented with w^^hite satin ribbons, fiosted silver, and 
white lilies, and was forty-two yards lound 

When Grandmarina had diunk her love to the young 
couple, and Prince Certampersonio had made a speech, and 
everybody had cried, Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ^ Grandmarina 
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announced to the king and queen that in futuie there would 
be eight quarter days m every year, except in leap year, v^hieii 
there would be ten She then turned to Certaiaj)ersoriio 
and Alicia, and said, ‘‘My dears, you will have thirty ftve 
children, and they will all be good and beautiful S^Tentesen 
of youi children will be boys, and eighteen will be girls 
The hair of the whole of your children will curl naturally 
They will nevei have the measles, and will haye recovered 
from the whooping cough befoi e being born 

On hearing such ^ood news, everybody cried out “ Hip, 
hip, hip, hurrah ’ ” again 

“It only remains,” said Grandmarina in conclnsLon, “ to 
make an end of the fish-bone ” 

So she took it from the hand of the Pi in cess Alicia, and 
it instantly Hew down the throat of the dreadful little snap 
ping pug-dog, next door, and choked him, and he expired on 
convulsions 


III 

ROMANCE PROM THE PEN OF LIEUT -COm ROTIN 
REDFORTH ^ 

The subject of our present narrative would appear to have 
devoted himself to the pirate profession at a comparatively 
early age We find him in command of a splendid scihooner 
of one handled guns loaded to the muzzle, ere yet lie ha'd 
had a party in honour of his tenth birthday 

It seems that our hero, considering himself spited by a, 
Latin grammar mastei, demanded the satisfaction due from 
one man of honoui to another Hot getting it, he privately 
withdrew his haughty spii it from such low company, bought 
a second hand pocket-pistol, folded up some sandwiches in & 
paper bag, made a bottle of Spanish Iiqiioi ice-water, and 
entered on a career of valour 

It were tedious to follow Boldheart (for such w-as hiss 
name) through the commencing stages of his stoiy SiijEfiee 
it, that we find him bearing the rank of Capt. Bol^hearh, 
reclining in full uniform on a crimson hearth rug spread out 
^ Aged nine 
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upon the quarterdeck of his schooner “The Beauty,” m the 
China seas It was a lovely evening , and, as his crew lay 
grouped about him, he favoured them with the following 
melody 

0 landsmen are folly » 

0 pirates aie jollv» 

0 diddleum Dolly, 

Di 

Chorus — Heave yo 

The soothing effect of these animated sounds floating over 
the waters, as the common sailors united their lough voices 
to take up the rich tones of Boldheart, may be more easily 
conceived than described 

It was under these circumstances that the look out at the 
masthead gave the word, “ Whales » ’ 

All was now activity 

“ Where away ’ ” cried Capt Boldheart, starting up 

“On the laiboaid bow, Sir,” replied the fellow at the 
masthead, touching his hat For such was the height of 
discipline on board of “The Beauty,” that, even at that 
height, he was obliged to mind it, oi be shot through the 
head 

“This adventure belongs to me,” said Boldheart “Boy, 
my haipoon Let no man follow,” and leaping alone into 
his boat, the captain rowed with admirable dexterity in the 
diiection of the monster 

All was now excitement 

“He nears him^” said an elderly seaman, following the 
captain through his spy glass 

“ He strikes him ' ” said another seaman, a mere stripling, 
but also 'w ith a spy-glass 

“He tows him towards us ^ ” said anothei seaman, a man 
in the full vigour of life, but also with a spy glass 

In fact, the captain ^^ds seen approaching, with the huge 
bulk following We will not dwell on the deafening cries of 
“Boldheart^ Boldheait^” with which hewas received, vhen, 
carelessly leaping on the quaiter-deck, he presented his prize 
to his men They afterwards made tv o thousand four hun- 
died and seventeen pound ten and sixpence by it 

Ordering the sail to be biaced up, the captain now 
stood W N W “ The Beauty ” flew lather than floated over 
the dark blue waters Nothing particulai occuried for a 
fortnight, except taking, with considerable slaughter, four 
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Spanish galleons, and a snow fiom South America, all richly 
laden Inaction began to tell upon the spirits of the men 
Capt Boldheait called all hands aft, and said, My lads, I 
hear there are discontented ones among ye Let any such 
stand forth ” 

After some murmuring, in which the expressions “Ay, 
ay, Sir^” “Union Jack,” “Avast,” “Starboard,” “Port,” 
“ Bowsprit,” and similar indications of a mutinous undei,- 
current, though subdued, weie audible. Bill Boozey, captam 
of the foretop, came out from the rest His form v as that 
of a giant, but he quailed undei the captain’s eye 
“What are your wrongs 9” said the captain 
“ Why, d’ye see, Capt Boldheart,” leplied the towering 
mariner, “ I’ve sailed, man and boy, for many a year, but I 
never yet know’d the milk served out for the ship’s com- 
pany’s teas to be so soui as ’tis aboard this craft ” 

At this nioment the thrilling ciy, ^ Man oveiboaid^” 
announced to the astonished crew that Boozey, in stepping 
back, as the captain (in mere thoughtfulness) laid his hand 
upon the faithful pocket pistol which he woie in his belt, 
had lost his balance, and was struggling with the foaming 
tide 

All was now stupefaction 

But with Captam Boldheart, to throw off his uniform coat, 
regardless of the various rich oiders with which it was 
decorated, and to plunge into the sea after the drowning giant, 
was the work of a moment Maddening was the excitement 
when boats weie lowered , intense the joy when the captain 
was seen holding up the drowning man with his teeth , deafen 
ing the cheering when both weie restored to the mam deck of 
“ The Beauty ” And, from the instant of his changing his 
wet clothes foi dry ones, Capt Boldheart had no such 
devoted though humble friend as William Boozey 
Boldheart now pointed to the horizon, and called the 
attention of his crew to the tapei spais of a ship lying snug 
in harboui under the guns of a fort 

^^She shall be ours at suniise,” said he “Serve out a 
double allowance of grog, and prepare for action ” 

All was now preparation 

When morning dawned, after a sleepless night, it was 
seen that the stranger was ciowding on all sail to come out 
of the harbour and ofter battle As the two ships came 
nearei to each other, the stranger fired a gun and hoisted 
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Homan colours Boldheart then perceived her to be the 
Latin-giammar mastei’s baik Such indeed she was, and 
had been tacking about the woild in unavailing pursuit, from 
the time of his first taking to a loving life 

Boldheart now addressed his men, promising to blow them 
up if he should feel convinced that their reputation lequired 
it, and giving oiders that the Latin grammar master should 
be taken alive He then dismissed them to their quaiters, 
and the fight began with a bioadside from ‘ The Beauty ” 
She then veered around, and poured m another ^'The 
Scorpion” (so was the bark of the Latm grammar master 
appropiiately called) was not slow to return her fire , and a 
teirific cannonading ensued, in which the guns of “The 
Beauty” did tiemendous execution 

The Latin grammar master was seen upon the poop, m 
the midst of the smoke and fire, encouraging his men To 
do him justice, he was no craven, though his white hat, hie 
short grey trousers, and his long snuff coloured surtout reach- 
ing to his heels (the self same coat in “which he had spited 
Boldheart), contrasted most unfavourably with the brilliant 
uniform of the latter At this moment, Boldheart, seizing 
a pike and putting himself at the head of his men, gave the 
word to board 

A desperate conflict ensued in the hammock-nettings, — or 
somewhere m about that direction, — until the Latin grammar 
master, having all his masts gone, his hull and rigging shot 
through, and seeing Boldheart slashing a path towaids him, 
hauled down his flag himself, gave up his sword to Bold- 
heart, and asked for quarter Scarce had he been put into 
the captain's boat, eie “The Scorpion” went down with all 
on board 

On Capt Boldheart’s now assembling his men, a circum 
stance occurred He found it necessary with one blow of 
his cutlass to kill the cook, who, having lost his brother in 
the late action, was making at the Latm grammai master in 
an infuriated state, intent on his destruction -vMth a carving- 
knife 

Capt Boldheart then turned to the Latm grammar master, 
severely reproaching him with his perfidy, and put it to his 
crew “what they considered that a master who spited a boy 
deserved 

They answered with one voice, ‘ ‘ Death ” 

“It may be so,” said the captam , “but it shall never be 
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said that Boldheait stained his hour of triumph with the 
blood of his enemy Prepare the cutter 
The cutter was immediately prepaied 
‘‘Without taking >our life,” said the captain, “I must yet 
for ever deprive you of the power of spiting other boys I 
shall turn you adrift in this boat You will find in hei two 
oars, a compass, a bottle of rum, a small cask of water, a piece 
of pork, a bag of biscuits, and my Latin grammar Go ^ 
and spite the natives, if you can find any ” 

Deeply conscious of this bittei sarcasm, the unhappy 
wretch was put into the cutter, and was soon left far behind 
He made no effort to row, but was seen lying on his back 
with his legs up, when last made out by the ship’s tele- 
scopes 

A stiff bieeze now beginning to blow, Capt Boldheart 
gave orders to keep her S S W , easing her a little during 
the night by falling off a point or two W by W , or even by 
W S , if she complained much He then retired for the 
night, having in ti uth much need of repose In addition to 
the fatigues he had undergone, this biave officer had received 
sixteen wounds m the engagement, but had not mentioned it 
In the moinmg a w^hite squall came on, and w^’as succeeded 
by other squalls of various colours It thundeied and 
lightened heavily foi six weeks Hurricanes then set m foi 
two months Waterspouts and tornadoes follow^ed The 
oldest sailor on board — and he was a very old one — had 
never seen such weather “ The Beauty” lost all idea where 
she was, and the caipenter reported six feet two of w’^ater in 
the hold Everybody fell senseless at the pumps every day 
Provisions now lan veiy low Oui heio put the crew on 
short allowance, and put himself on shoitei allowance than 
any man in the ship But his spirit kept him fat In this 
extremity, the giatitude of Boozey, the captain of the foie- 
top, whom oui readers may remembei, was truly affecting 
The loving though lowly William repeatedly requested to be 
killed, and pieserved for the captain’s table 
We now approach a change of affairs 
One day during a gleam of sunshine, and when the weathei 
had moderated, the man at the masthead — too weak now to 
touch his hat, besides its having been blown away — called 
out, 

“ Savages ^ ” 

All was now expectation 
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Presently fifteen hundred canoes, each paddled by twenty 
savages, were seen advancing in excellent order They w ere 
of a light gieen colour (the savages weie), and sang, with 
great energy, the following strain 

Choo a choo a choo tooth 
Munteh, muntch Nycev ’ 

Choo a choo a choo tooth 
Muntch, muntch Nycey » 

As the shades of night were by this time closing in, these 
expressions were supposed to embody this simple peoples 
views of the evening hymn But it too soon appealed that 
the song was a tianslation of “ For what we are going to 
receive,” &c 

The chief, imposingly decorated with feathers of lively 
colours, and having the majestic appearance of a fighting 
parrot, no sooner undei stood (he understood English per- 
fectly) that the ship was “The Beauty,” Capt Boldheart, 
than he fell upon his face on the deck, and could not be per- 
suaded to rise until the captain had lifted him up, and told 
him he wouldn t hurt him All the rest of the savages also 
fell on their faces with marks of terror and had also to be 
lifted up one by one Thus the fame of the great Boldheart 
had gone befoie him, even among these children of Nature 
Turtles and oysters were now produced in astonishing 
numbers , and on these and yams the people made a heaity 
meal After dinnei the chief told Capt Boldheait that there 
was better feeding up at the village, and that he would be 
glad to take him and his officers theie Apprehensive of 
treachery, Boldheait ordered his boat’s ciew to attend him 
completely armed And well were it for other commanders 
if their piecautions— but let us not anticipate 

When the canoes arrived at the beach, the darkness of 
the night was illumined by the light of an immense fire 
Ordering his boat’s crew (with the intrepid though illiterate 
William at their head) to keep close and be upon then guard, 
Boldheart bravely went on, arm in arm with the chief 
But how to depict the captain’s surprise when he found a 
ring of savages singing in chorus that barbarous tianslation 
of “For what we are going to receive,” &c , which has been 
given above, and dancing hand m hand round the Latin 
grammar master, in a hamper with his head shaved, while 
tw^o savages floured him, before puttmg him to the fiie to be 
cooked ^ 
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Boldheart now took counsel with his officers on the course 
to he adopted In the meantime, the miserable capti\e 
never ceased begging pardon and imploring to be delivered 
On the generous Boldheai t’s proposal, it was at length resolved 
that he should not be cooked, but should be allowed to re- 
main raw, on two conditions, namely 

1 That he should never, under any circumstances, pre 
sume to teach any boy anything any more 

2 That, if taken back to England, he should pass his life 
in travelling to find out boys who wanted their exercises 
done, and should do their exercises for those boys for nothing, 
and never say a word about it 

Drawing the sword from its sheath, Boldheart swore him 
to these conditions on its shining blade The prisoner wept 
bitterly, and appeared acutely to feel the errors of his past 
career 

The captain then ordeied his boat’s crew to make ready 
for a volley, and after filing to re load quickly “ And ex- 
pect a score or two on ye to go head over heels,” murmured 
William Boozey, “for Tm a-lookmg at ye” With those 
words, the derisive though deadly William took a good aim 

“Fire»” 

The rmging voice of Boldheart was lost in the report of 
the guns and the screeching of the savages Volley after 
volley awakened the numerous echoes Hundreds of savages 
were killed, hundreds wounded, and thousands ran howling 
into the woods The Latin-grammar master had a spare 
night cap lent him, and a long tail coat, which he wore hind 
side before He presented a ludicrous though pitiable ap- 
pearance, and serve him right 

We now find Capt Boldheart, with this rescued wretch 
on board, standing off for other islands At one of these, 
not a cannibal island, but a pork and vegetable one, he 
mairied (only m fun on his part) the king’s daughter Here 
he rested some time, receivmg from the natives great quan- 
tities of precious stones, gold dust, elephants’ teeth, and 
sandal wood, and gettmg very rich This, too, though he 
almost every day made presents of enormous value to his 
men 

The ship being at length as full as she could hold of all 
sorts of valuable things, Boldheart gave orders to weigh the 
anchor, and turn “ The Beauty’s” head towards England 
These orders were obeyed with three cheers , and ere the 
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sun went down full many a hornpipe had been danced on 
deck by the uncouth though agile William 

We next find Capt Bold heart about thiee leagues off 
Madeira, suiveying through his spyglass a sti anger of sus- 
picious appearance making sail tow aids him On his filing 
a gun ahead of her to bring hei to, she ran up a flag, which 
he instantly recognised as the flag fiom the mast in the back- 
garden at home 

Inferring from this, that his father had put to sea to seek 
his long lost son, the captain sent his own boat on board the 
stranger to inquire if this was so, and, if so, whether his 
fathei ’s intentions were strictly honourable The boat came 
back with a present of greens and fiesh meat, and reported 
that the strangei was “ The Family,” of tw^elve hundred tons, 
and had not only the captain’s father on boards but also his 
mother, with the majority of his aunts and uncles, and all his 
cousins It was further lepoited to Boldheart that the whole 
of these relations had expressed themselves in a becoming 
manner, and were anxious to embrace him and thank him 
for the glorious credit he had done them Boldheart at once 
invited them to breakfast next morning on board ‘‘The 
Beaut}’’,” and gave orders for a brilliant ball that should last 
all day 

It was in the course of the night that the captain dis- 
covered the hopelessness of reclaiming the Latin grammar 
master That thankless traitor was found out, as the two 
ships lay near each other, communicating with “ The Family ” 
by signals, and offering to give up Boldheart He was 
hanged at the yaid-arm the first thmg in the morning, after 
having it impressively pointed out to him by Boldheait that 
this was what spiters came to 

The meeting betw’’een the captain and his parents was 
attended with tears His uncles and aunts would have 
attended their meeting wuth tears too, but he wasn’t gomg 
to stand that His cousins were very much astonished by 
the size of his ship and the discipline of his men, and weie 
greatly ovei come by the splendour of his unifoi m He kindly 
conducted them lound the vessel, and pomted out everything 
worthy of notice He also fired his hundred guns, and found 
it amusing to witness their alarm 

The enteitainment surpassed everythmg ever seen onboard 
ship, and lasted from ten m the morning until seven the next 
morning Only one disagreeable incident occurred Capt 
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Boldheart found himself obliged to put his cousin Tom in 
irons, for being disrespectful On the boy’s promising 
amendment, however, he was humanely released after a few 
houis’ close confinement 

Boldheart now took his mothei down into the great cabin, 
and asked after the young lady with whom, it was well 
known to the world, he was in love His mothei replied 
that the object of his affections was then at school at Mai- 
gate, for the benefit of seabathing (it was the month of 
September,) but that she feared the young lady’s friends were 
still opposed to the union Boldheart at once resolved, if 
necessary, to bombard the town 

Taking the command of his ship with this intention and 
putting all but fighting men on board ‘‘The Family,” with 
oiders to that vessel to keep in company, Boldheait soon 
anehoied m Margate Eoads Here he went ashore well- 
armed, and attended by his boats crew (at their head the 
faithful though feiocious William), and demanded to see the 
may 01, who came out of his office 

“ Dost know the name of yon ship, mayor ” asked Bold 
heart fiercely 

“No,” said the mayor, rubbing his eyes, which he could 
scarce believe, when he saw the goodly vessel riding at 
anchoi 

“ She IS named ‘ The Beauty,’ ” said the captain 
“ Hah ^ ” exclaimed the mayoi, with a start “And you, 
then, are Capt Boldheart ” 

“ The same ” 

A pause ensued The mayor trembled 
“ Now, mayor,” said the captain, “ choose ^ Help me to 
my biide, or be bombarded ” 

The mayor begged for two hours’ grace, in which to make 
inquiries respecting the young lady Boldheart accoided him 
but one , and during that one placed William Boozey sentry 
over him, with a drawn sword, and mstiuctions to accompany 
him w’-heiever he went, and to lun him through the body if 
he showed a sign of playing false 

At the end of the houi the mayor re-appeared moie dead 
than alive, closely waited on by Boozey more alive than 
dead 

‘Captain,” said the mayoi, “I have ascertained that the 
young lady is going to bathe Even now she waits hei turn 
for a machine The tide is low, though rising I, m one of 
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our town boats, shall not be suspected When she comes 
forth in her bathing dress into the shallow watei from behind 
the hood of the machine, my boat shall intercept her and 
prevent her return Do you the rest ” 

‘"Mayor,” returned Capt Boldheart, “thou hast saved thy 
town ” 

The captain then signalled his boat to take him otf, and, 
steeling her himself, oidered her crew to row towards the 
bathing ground, and there to rest upon their oars All hap 
pened as had been arranged His lovely bride came forth, 
the mayoi glided in behind her, she became confused, and 
had floated out of her depth, when, with one skilful touch of 
the rudder and one quivering stroke from the boat s crew, her 
adoring Boldheart held her in his strong arms There her 
shiieks of terror were changed to cries of joy 

Before “ The Beauty ” could get undei way, the hoisting 
of all the flags in the town and harbour, and the ringing of 
all the bells, announced to the biave Boldheait that he had 
nothing to fear He therefore determined to be mariied on 
the spot, and signalled foi a clergyman and clerk, who came 
off promptly in a sailing boat named ‘ ‘ The Skylark ” Another 
great entertainment was then given on board “ The Beauty,’* 
in the midst of which the mayor was called out by a mes 
senger He returned with the news that government had sent 
down to know whether Capt Boldheart, in acknowledgment 
of the great services he had done his country by being a 
pirate, would consent to be made a lieutenant colonel Foi 
himself he would have spurned the worthless boon , but his 
bride wished it, and he consented 

Only one thing further happened before the good ship 
“ Family ” was dismissed, with rich presents to all on board 
It IS painful to lecoid (but such is human nature in some 
cousins) that Capt Boldheart’s unmannerlv Cousin Tom^was 
actually tied up to receive three dozen with a rope’s end “ foi 
cheekiness and making game,” when Capt Boldheart’s lady 
begged foi him, and he was spared “The Beauty” then 
refitted, and the captain and his bride depai-ted for the Indian 
Ocean to enjoy themselves for evermore 
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PART IV 

ROMANCE FROM THE PEN OF MISS NETTIE ASHFORD^ 

There is a country, which I will show you when I get into 
maps, wheie the children have everything their own way It 
IS a most delightful countiy to live in The gi own-up people 
are obliged to obey the children, and are never allowed to sit 
up to supper, except on their birthdays The children order 
them to make jam and jelly and marmalade, and tarts and 
pies and puddings, and all manner of pastry If they say 
they won’t, they are put in the corner till they do They are 
sometimes allowed to have some , but when they have some, 
they generally have powders given them afterwards 

One of the inhabitants of this country, a truly sweet young 
creature of the name of Mrs Orange, had the misfortune 
to be sadly plagued by her numerous family Her parents 
required a great deal of looking after, and they had con- 
nexions and companions who were scarcely ever out of 
mischief So Mrs Orange said to herself, “I really cannot 
be troubled with these torments any longer I must put 
them all to school ” 

Mrs Orange took olf her pmafore, and dressed herself vei*y 
nicely and took up her baby, and went out to call upon 
another lady of the name of Mrs Lemon, who kept a pre- 
paratoiy establishment Mis Orange stood upon the scraper 
to pull at the bell, and give a ring ting-tmg 

Mrs Lemon’s neat little housemaid, pullmg up her socks 
as she came along the passage, answered the iing-tmg-ting 
‘‘ Good morning,” said Mrs Orange “ Fine day How do 
you do ? Mrs Lemon at home ’ ” 

‘ Yes, ma’am ’ 

“Will you say Mis Oiange and baby‘s” 

“Yes, ma’am Walkin’’ 

Mrs Orange’s baby was a very fine one, and real wax all 
over Mrs Lemon’s baby was leather and bran However, 

‘ Aged half past hix 
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when Mrs Lemon came into the drawing room with her baby 
in her aims, Mrs Orange said politely, “Good morning 
Fine day How do you do ^ And how is little Tootleum- 
boots ^ ’ 

^ Well, she is but poorly Cutting her teeth, maam,’’ 
said Mrs Lemon 

“0, indeed, ma’am said Mis Orange ‘2 n"o fits, I 
hope*?” 

“ No, ma’am ” 

“ How many teeth has she, ma’am ’ 

“ Five ma’am ” 

“ My Emilia, ma am, has eight, ’ said Mrs Orange “ Shall 
we lay them on the mantelpiece side by side, while we 
conveise ” 

‘‘ By all means, ma’am,” said Mrs Lemon ‘ Hem ’ ” 
“The fiisi question is, ma’am, ’ said Mis Orange, ^ I don’t 
bore you ’ ” 

“ Not in the least, ma’am,” said Mrs Lemon Fai fiom 
it, I assure you ” 

“ Then pray haie you, ’ said Mis Orange, — you any 
vacancies ’ ” 

“ Yes, ma’am How many might >ou lequire ” 

“Why, the truth is, ma’am,” said Mrs Orange, ^ I ha\e 
come to the conclusion that my children,” — 0, I forgot to 
say that they call the grownup people children in that 
country “ that my children are getting positively too much 
for me - Let me see Two paients, two intimate friends of 
theirs, one godfathei two godmothers, and an aunt Hate 
you as many as eight vacancies ’ ” 

‘ I have just eight, ma’am,” said Mrs Lemon ^ 

‘ Most fortunate ’ Terms model ate, I think ^ ” 

“Very moderate, ma’am ” 

“ Diet good, I believe ^ ” 

‘ Excellent, ma’am ” 

^ Unlimited’” 


“ Most satisfactoiy ’ Corpoial punishment dispensed with 
“ W^hy, we do occasionally shake,” said Mis Lemon, and 
we have slapped But onlv in extieme cases 

‘ Could 1, maam,” said Mis Orange,— could I see the 

establishment ’ ” , -.tr t 

“ W^ith the greatest of pleasuie, ma’am, ’ said Mis Lemon* 
Mis Lemon took Mrs Orange into the schoolroom, where 
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there were a number of pupils ^ Stand up, children,” said 
Mis Lemon , and they all stood up 

Mis Oiange ^\hispeied to Mrs Lemon, There is a pale, 
bald child, with led whiskers, in disgrace Might I ask what 
he has done ^ ” 

“ Come heie, White,” said Mis Lemon, and tell this lady 
what you have been doing ” 

‘‘Betting on hoises,” said White sulkily 

“Aie you sorry for it, you naughty child said Mis 
Lemon 

‘ No,” said White “Sorry to lose, but shouldn’t be son} 
to win ” 

“ There’s a vicious boy for you, ma’am ” said Mrs Lemon 
“Go along with you. Sir This is Brown, Mrs Orange 0, 
a sad case Brown’s ’ Never knows when he has had enough 
Gieedy How is your gout, Sir^” 

“ Bad,” said Brown 

“ What else can you e'^pect ” said Mrs Lemon “Your 
stomach is the size of two Go and take exercise directly 
Mrs Black, come here to me Now, heie is a child, Mrs 
Orange, ma’am, who is always at play She can’t be kept 
at home a single day together , always gadding about and 
spoiling her clothes Play, play, play, play, from morning 
to night, and to morning again How can she expect to 
improve ” 

“Don’t expect to improve,” sulked Mrs Black “Don’t 
want to ” 

“There is a specimen of her temper, ma’am,” said Mrs 
Lemon “ To see her when she is tearing about, neglecting 
everything else, you would suppose her to be at least good 
humoured But bless you ^ ma’am, she is as pert and 
flouncing a minx as ever you met with in all your days ^ ” 

‘ You must have a great deal of tiouble with them, ma’am, ’ 
said Mrs Orange 

“Ah, I have, indeed, ma’am said Mis Lemon “What 
with their tempers, what with their quarrels, what wnth their 
never knowing what’s good for them, and wrhat with their 
always wanting to domineer, deliver me from these unreason 
able children ^ ” 

“Well, I wish you good morning, ma’am,” said Mrs 
Orange 

“Well, I wish you good morning, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Lemon 
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So Mrs Oiange took up her baby and Tvent home, and 
told the family that plagued hei so that they Tveie all 
going to be sent to school They said they didn’t want to 
go to school , but she packed up then boxes, and packed 
them off 

^ 0 dear me, dear me ^ Rest and be thankful ’ ” said Mis 
Oiange, throwing herself back in her little aimchair Those 
troublesome troubles are got iid of, please the pigs ’ ’ 

Just then another lady, named Mis Alicumpaine, came 
calling at the street door with a iing ting ting 

^My dear Mrs Alicumpaine,” said Mrs Orange, ''how do 
you do 9 Play stay to dinner We have but a simple joint 
of sweet stuff, followed by a plain dish of bread and treacle , 
but, if you will take us as you find us, it will be so kind » ” 

" Don t mention it,” said Mrs Alicumpaine ' I shall be 
too glad But what do you think I have come for, ma am 
Guess, ma’am ” 

"I leally cannot guess, ma’am,” said Mis Oiange 
" Why, I am going to have a small juvenile party to night,” 
said Mrs Alicumpaine, "and if you and Mr Oiange and 
baby would but join us, we should be complete ” 

" More than charmed, I am sure ’ ” said Mis Oiange 
" So kind of you ^ ” said Mi s Alicumpaine ' But I hope 
the children w on’t boie you ^ ” 

Dear things ^ Not at all,” said Mrs Orange ' I dote 
upon them ” 

Mr Orange here came home fiom the city , and he came, 
too, wuth a ring tmg ting 

'James love,” said Mis Orange, "you look tiied What 
has been doing in the city to day ” 

‘ Trap, bat, and ball, my deai,” said Mr Oiange , "and it 
knocks a man up ” 

'That dreadfully anxipus city, ma’am,” said Mrs Oiange 
to Mrs Alicumpaine , ' so weaimg, is it not ” 

" 0, so trying ^ ” said Mrs Alicumpaine ‘ J ohn has lately 
been speculating m the peg top ring , and I often say to him 
at night, 'John, iS the lesult worth the wear and tear‘s 
Dinner was ready by this time so they sat down to 
dinner , and while Mr Orange carved the joint of sweet stuff, 
he said, " It s a poor heart that never rejoices J ane, go down 
to the cellar, and fetch a bottle of the Upest ginger-beer 
At tea time, Mr and Mrs Orange, and baby, and Mis 
Alicumpaine went off to Mrs Alicumpaine’s house The 
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children had not come \et , but the ball room was ready for 
them, decorated with paper flowers 

Ho\\ very sweet ^ ” said Mrs Orange The dear things ^ 
How pleased they ill be ^ ” 

“I don’t caie for children myself,” said Mr Orange, 
gaping 

‘‘Not for gills’” said Mrs Alicumpaine “Come^ you 
care foi girls’” 

Mr Orange shook his head, and gaped again “ Frivolous 
and vain, ma’am ” 

“My dear James,” cried Mrs Orange, who had been peep 
mg about ‘ do look here Here’s the supper for the darlings, 
ready laid in the room behind the folding doors Here’s 
their little pickled salmon, I do declare ^ And here’s their 
little salad, and their little roast beef and fowls, and their 
little pastry, and their wee, wee, wee champagne ^ ” 

“Yes, I thought it best, ma’am,” said Mrs Alicumpaine 
‘ that they should have their supper by themselves Our 
table IS in the corner here, where the gentlemen can have their 
wineglass of negus, and their egg sandwich, and their quiet 
game at beggar-my neighbour, and look on As for us, 
maam, we shall have quite enough to do to manage the 
company ” 

“0, indeed, you may say so ^ Quite enough, ma’am,” said 
Mrs Orange 

The company began to come The first of them was a 
stout boy, with a white top knot and spectacles The house 
maid brought him in and said, “ Compliments, and at what 
time was he to be fetched’” Mrs Alicumpaine said, “Not 
a moment later than ten How do you do. Sir’ Go and 
sit doi^ n ” Then a number of other children came , bovs 
by themselves, and girls by themselves, and boys and guls 
together They didn’t behave at all well Some of them 
looked through quizzing-glasses at others, and said, “Who 
are those ’ Don’t know them ” Some of them looked through 
quizzing-glasses at otheis, and said, “How do’” Some of 
them had cups of tea or coffee handed to them by others 
and said, “ Thanks , much ^ ” A good many boys stood about 
and felt then shirt-collars Foui tiresome fat boys would 
stand in the doorway, and talk about the newspapers, till 
Mrs Alicumpaine went to them and said, “ My dears, I really 
cannot allow you to prevent people from coming in I shall 
be truly sorry to do it , but, if you put yourself m everybody’s 
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way, I must positively send you home ” One hoy, with 
a beard and a large white waistcoat, who stood straddling 
on the hearthrug warming his coattails, was sent home 
“ Highly incorrect, my deal,” said Mrs Alicumpaine, hand- 
ing him out of the loom, and I cannot peimit it ’ 

There was a children’s band,— harp, comet, and piano — 
and Mis Alicumpaine and Mrs Orange bustled among the 
children to persuade them to take partneis and dance But 
they were so obstinate ^ For quite a long time they v ould 
not be persuaded to take partners and dance Most of the 
boys said, “ Thanks , much ^ But not at present ” And 
most of the rest of the boys said, “ Thanks , much ^ But 
never do ” 

“0, these children are very weaiing^” said Mrs Alicum- 
paine to Mrs Oiange 

Deal things ^ I dote upon them , but they are wearing, ’ 
said Mrs Orange to Mrs Alicumpaine 

At last they did begin in a slow and melancholy w ay to 
slide about to the music though even then they wouldn t 
mind what they were told, but would have this partner, and 
wouldn’t have that paitner, and showed temper about it 
And they wouldn’t smile, — no, not on any account they 
wouldn’t , but, when the music stopped, went round and 
round the room in dismal twos, as if eveiybody else was dead 
“ 0, it’s very hard indeed to get these vexing children to 
be entertained ’ ” said Mrs Alicumpaine to Mrs Oiange 
I dote upon the dailings , but it is hard,” said Mi s Orange 
to Mrs Alicumpaine 

They were trying children, that’s the truth First, they 
wouldn’t sing when they were asked , and then, when every 
body fully believed they wouldn’t, they would “ If you serve 
us so any more, my love ” said Mrs Alicumpaine to a tall 
child, with a good deal of white back, in mauve silk trimmed 
with lace, “ it will be my painful pnvilege to offer you a bed, 
and to send you to it immediately ” 

Tho girls were so ridiculously diessed too, that they were 
in rags before supper How could the bo}S help treading 
on then tiains*!^ And yet when their trains were tiodden 
on, they often show’'ed temper again, and looked as black, 
they did ^ However, they all seemed to be pleased when Mrs 
Alicumpaine said, '‘Suppei is leady, children'” And they 
went crowding and pushing in, as if they had had diy bread 
for dinner 
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How are the children getting said Mr Orange to 
Mrs Orange, when Mrs Orange came to look after baby 
Mrs Orange had left baby on a shelf near Mr Orange while 
he played at beggar my neighbour, and had asked him to 
keep his eye upon her now and then 

‘^Most charmingly, my dear^” said Mis Orange “So 
droll to see their little flirtations and jealousies ^ Do come 
and look » ’’ 

“Much obliged to you, my dear,” said Mr Orange, “but 
I don’t care about children myself ’ 

So Mis Orange, having seen that baby was safe, went 
back without Mr Oiange to the room wheie the children 
were having supper 

“ What are they doing now ” said Mrs Orange to Mrs 
Alicumpaine 

“They are making speeches, and playing at parliament,” 
said Mrs Alicumpaine to Mrs Orange 
On hearing this, Mrs Orange set off once more back again to 
Mr Orange, and said, “James dear, do come The children 
are playing at parliament ” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said Mi Orange, “but I don’t 
care about parliament myself” 

So Mrs Orange went once again without Mr Oiange to 
the room where the children weie having supper, to see them 
playing at pailiament And she found some of the boys 
crying, “ Hear, hear, hear ^ ” while other boys cried “No, 
no ^ ” and others, “ Question ^ ” “ Spoke ^ ” and all soits of 
nonsense that ever you heard Then one of those tiresome 
fat boys who had stopped the doorway told them he was 
on his legs (as if they couldn’t see that he wasn’t on his 
head, or on his anything else) to explain, and that, with the 
permission of his honourable fiiend, if he would allow him 
to call him so (another tiresome boy bowed), he would 
proceed to explain Then he went on for a long time in a 
sing song (whatever he meant), did this troublesome fat boy, 
about that he held in his hand a glass , and about that he 
had come down to that house that night to discharge what 
he would call a public duty , and about that, on the present 
occasion, he would lay his hand (his other hand) upon his 
heait, and would tell honourable gentlemen that he was 
about to open the door to general approval Then he opened 
the door by saying, “ To our hostess ^ ” and everybody else 
said “ To oui hostess ^ ” and then there were cheers. Then 
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another tiresome boy started up in sing song, and then half 
a dozen noisy and nonsensical boys at once But at last Mrs 
Alicumpaine said, cannot have this din Now, children 
you have played at parliament veiy nicely , but pai Lament 
gets tiresome after a little while, and it’s time you left off, 
for you will soon be fetched ” 

After anothei dance (with more tearing to rags than before 
supper), they began to be fetched , and you will be veiy 
glad to be told that the tiresome fat boy who had been on 
his legs was walked off first without any ceremony When 
they were all gone, poor Mrs Alicumpaine dropped upon 
a sofa, and said to Mrs Orange, “ These children will be the 
death of me at last, ma’am, — they will indeed ^ ” 

‘‘I quite adore them, ma’am,” said Mrs Oiange, ‘‘but 
they DO want variety ” 

Mr Orange got his hat, and Mrs Orange got her bonnet 
and hei baby, and they set out to walk home They had to 
pass Mrs Lemon’s preparatory establishment on their way 
wonder, James dear,” said Mrs Oiange, looking up at 
the window, “whether the precious children are asleep J ” 

“I don’t care much whether they are or not, myself,” said 
Mr Orange 

“ James dear ^ ” 

“You dote upon them, you know,” said Mr Orange 
“ That’s another thmg ” 

“ I do,” said Mrs Orange rapturously “ 0, I do ^ ” 

“I don’t,” said Mr Orange 

“But I w^as thinking, James love,” said Mrs Oiange, 
pressing his arm, “whether our dear, good, kind Mrs Lemon 
would hke them to stay the holidays with hei ” 

“If she was paid for it, I daresay she would,” said Mi 
Orange 

“I adore them, James,” said Mis Orange, “but suppose 

we pay her, then ' ” , , » i 

This was what biought that country to such peiiection, 
and made it such a delightful place to hve in The giown 
up people (that would be in other countries) soon left ott 
being allowed any holidays after Mr and Mis Oiange tried 
the experiment , and the children (that would be in olbei 
countries) kept them at school as long as ever they hved, and 
made them do whatever they were told 
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FIRST CHAPTER 
It happened in this wise — 

But, sitting with my pen in my hand looking at those 
words again, without descrying any hint in them of the 
words that should follow, it comes into my mind that they 
have an abrupt appearance They may serve, h'owevei, if I 
let them remain, to suggest how very difficult I find it to 
begin to explain my explanation An uncouth phrase and 
yet I do not see my way to a better 


SECOND CHAPTEE 
It happened in tins wise — 

But, looking at those words, and companng them with my 
former opening, I find they are the self same woids repeated 
This IS the more surprising to me, because I employ them 
in quite a new connexion Foi indeed I declare that my 
intention was to discard the commencement I fiist had in 
my thoughts, and to give the preference to another of an 
entirely different nature, dating my explanation from an 
anterior period of my life I will make a third trial, with 
out erasing this second failure, protesting that it is not my 
design to conceal any of my infirmities, whether they be of 
head or heart 
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THIED CHAPTER 

Not as yet dnectly aiming at how it came to pass, I will 
come upon it by degrees The natural manner, after all, for 
G-od knows that is how it came upon me 

My parents were in a miseiable condition of life, and my 
infant home was a cellar in Preston I recollect the sound 
of father’s Lancashire clogs on the street pavement above, as 
being difterent in my young hearing fiom the sound of all 
other clogs , and I recollect, that, when mother came down 
the cellar-steps, I used tremblingly to speculate on her feet 
having a good or an ill-tempered look, — on her knees, — on 
hei waist, — until finally hei face came into view, and settled 
the question Prom this it will be seen that I was timid, 
and that the cellar-steps were steep, and that the doorway 
was very low 

Mother had the gripe and clutch of poverty upon her 
face, upon her figure, and not least of all upon hei voice 
Her sharp and high pitched words were squeezed out of her, 
as by the compression of bony fingers on a leathern bag , 
and she had a way of rolling her eyes about and about 
the cellar, as she scolded, that was gaunt and hungry 
Fathei, with his shoulders rounded, would sit quiet on 
a three legged stool, looking at the empty giate, until she 
would pluck the stool fiom undei him, and bid him go bring 
some money home Then he would dismally ascend the 
steps , and I, holding my lagged shirt and trousers together 
with a hand (my only braces), would feint and dodge from 
mothei s pursuing grasp at my hair 

A worldly little devil was mother’s usual name for me 
Whether I cried foi that I was in the dark, or foi that 
it was cold, or for that I was hungry, or whether I squeezed 
myself into a waim corner when there was a fiie, or ate 
voraciously when there was food, she would still say, “O 
you worldly little devil’” And the sting of it was, that 
I quite well knew myself to be a worldly little devil 
Worldly as to wanting to be housed and warmed, woildly as 
to wanting to be fed, worldly as to the greed with which I 
inwardly compared how much I got of those good things 
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With how much father and mother got, when, larely, those 
good things were gomg 

Sometimes they both went away seeking woik , and then 
I would be locked up m the cellai for a day or two at 
a time I was at my worldliest then Left alone, I yielded 
myself up to a worldly yearning for enough of anything 
(except miseiy), and for the death of mother’s father, who 
was a machine-maker at Birmingham, and on whose decease, 
I had heard mother say, she would come into a whole 
courtful of houses ^^if she had her rights” Worldly little 
devil, I would stand about, musingly fitting my cold bare 
feet into cracked bricks and crevices of the damp cellai floor, 
— walking over my giandfathei’s body, so to speak, into the 
courtful of houses, and selhng them for meat and dunk, and 
clothes to wear 

At last a change came down into oui cellar The universal 
change came down even as low as that, — so will it mount 
to any height on which a human creature can perch, — and 
brought other changes with it 

We had a heap of I don’t know what foul littei in the 
darkest corner, which we called ‘Hhe bed ” For three days 
mother lay upon it without getting up, and then began at 
times to laugh If I had ever heard her laugh befoie, it had 
been so seldom that the strange sound fiightened me It 
frightened father too , and we took it by turns to give her 
watei Then she began to move her head fiom side to side, 
and sing After that, she getting no better, father fell 
a laughing and a-singmg , and then there was only I to give 
them both water, and they both died 


FOURTH CHAPTER 

When I was lifted out of the cellar by two men, of whom 
one came peeping down alone first, and ran away and brought 
the other, I could haidly bear the light of the street I was 
sitting in the road-way, blinking at it, and at a ring of 
people collected around me, but not close to me, when, true 
to my character of worldly little devil, I broke silence by 
saying, “ I am hungry and thirsty ^ ” 

Does he know they are dead ” asked one of another 
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you know your father and mother aie both dead of 
fever ” asked a third of me severely 

“ I don’t know what it is to be dead I supposed it meant 
that, when the cup rattled against their teeth, and the water 
spilt over them I am hungry and thirsty ” That was all 
I had to say about it 

The ring of people widened outward from the inner side 
as I looked around me , and I smelt vinegar, and what 
I know to be camphor, thrown in towards where I sat 
Presently some one put a great vessel of smoking vinegar 
on the giound near me , and then they all looked at me in 
silent horror as I ate and drank of what was brought for me 
I knew at the time they had a horror of me, but I couldn’t 
help it 

I was still eating and drinking, and a murmur of discussion 
had begun to arise lespecting what was to be done with me 
next, when I heard a cracked voice somewhere m the ring 
say, My name is Hawkyard, Mr Verity Hawkyard, of West 
Bromwich ” Then the ring split m one place , and a yellow- 
faced, peak nosed gentleman, clad all in iron-grey to his 
gaiters, pressed forward with a policeman and another official 
of some sort He came forward close to the vessel of smoking 
vinegai , from which he sprinkled himself carefully, and me 
copiously 

He had a grandfather at Birmingham, this young boy, 
who is just dead too,” said Mr Hawkyard 

I turned my eyes upon the speaker, and said in a ravening 
manner, ^‘Where’s his houses'? ” 

‘^Hah^ Horrible wordliness on the edge of the grave,” 
said Mr Hawkyard, casting more of the vinegar over me, as 
if to get my devil out of me I have undertaken a slight 
— a ve ry slight — tiust in behalf of this boy , quite a volun 
tary trust a matter of mere honour, if not of mere senti- 
ment still I have taken it upon myself, and it shall be 
(0, yes, it shall be ^ ) discharged ” 

The bystanders seemed to form an opinion of this gentle- 
man much more favourable than their opinion of me 

^‘He shall be taught,” said Mr Hawkyaid, “(0, yes, he 
shall be taught ’ ) but what is to be done with him for the 
present*? He may be infected He may disseminate in- 
fection ” The ring widened considerably “What is to be 
done with him *? ” 

He held some talk with the two officials I could distin- 
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guish no word save Farm house ” There was another 
sound several times repeated, which was wholly meaningless 
in my ears then, hut which I knew afterwards to be 
Hoghton Towers ” 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mr Hawkyard I think that sounds 
promising, I think that sounds hopeful And he can be 
put by himself in a waid, for a night or two, you say ^ ” 

It seemed to be the police officer who had said so , for it 
was he who replied. Yes ’ It was he, too, who finally took 
me by the arm, and walked me before him through the streets, 
into a whitewashed room in a bare building, where I had 
a chair to sit in, a table to sit at, an iron bedstead and good 
mattress to he upon, and a rug and blanket to cover me 
Where I had enough to eat too, and was shown how to 
clean the tin porringer in which it was conveyed to me, 
until it was as good as a looking-glass Here, likewise, 
I was put in a bath, and had new clothes brought to me , 
and my old lags were burnt, and I was camphored and 
vinegared and disinfected in a variety of ways 

When all this was done, — I don’t know in how many days 
or how few, but it matters not, — Mr Hawkyard stepped in 
at the door, remaining close to it, and said, Go and stand 
against the opposite wall, George Silverman As fai off as 
you can That’ll do How do you feel ” 

I told him that I didn’t feel cold, and didn’t feel hungry, 
and didn’t feel thirsty That was the whole round of 
human feelings, as far as I knew, except the pain of being 
beaten 

^^Well,” said he, “you are going, George, to a healthy 
farm-house to be purified Keep m the air there as much as 
you can Live an out-of door life there, until you are fetched 
away You had bettei not say much — in fact, you had 
better be very careful not to say any thmg— about what your 
parents died of, or they might not like to take you in 
Behave well, and I’ll put you to school , 0, yes ^ I’ll put you 
to school, though I’m not obligated to do it I am a servant 
of the Lord, George , and I have been a good seivant to 
him, I have, these five and thirty years The Lord has had 
a good servant in me, and he knows it ” 

What I then supposed him to mean by this, I cannot 
imagine As little do I know when I began to comprehend 
that he was a prominent member of some obscure denomina- 
tion or congregation, eveiy member of which held forth to 
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the rest when so inclined, and among whom he was called 
Bi other Hawkyard It was enough for me to know, on that 
day in the ward, that the faimer’s cart was waiting foi me 
at the street coiner I was not slow to get into it , for it 
was the first iide I ever had in my life 

It made me sleepy, and I slept First, I stared at Preston 
stieets as long as they lasted , and, meanwhile, I may have 
had some small dumb wondering within me whereabouts our 
cellar was , but I doubt it Such a worldly little devil was 
I, that I took no thought who would bury father and mother, 
or where they would be buiied, or when* The question 
whether the eating and drinking by day, and the covering by 
night, would be as good at the farm house as at the ward 
superseded those questions 

The jolting of the cart on a loose stony road awoke me , 
and I found that we were mounting a steep hill, wheie the 
road was a rutty by road through a field And so, by frag 
ments of an ancient terrace, and by some lugged outbuildings 
that had once been fortified, and passing under a mined 
gateway we came to the old farm house in the thick stone 
wall outside the old quadrangle of Hoghton Towers which 
I looked at like a stupid savage, seeing no specialty in, seeing 
no antiquity in , assuming all faini-houses to resemble it , 
assigning the decay I noticed to the one potent cause of all 
rum that I knew, — poverty, eyeing the pigeons in their 
flights, the cattle in their stalls, the ducks in the pond, and 
the fowls pecking about thb yaid, with a hungry hope that 
plenty of them might be killed for dinner while I stayed 
there, wondeiing whether the scrubbed dairy vessels, drying 
in the sunlight, could be goodly poriingers out of which the 
master ate his belly-filling food, and which he polished when 
he had done, according to my ward experience , shrinkingly 
doubtful whether the shadows, passing over that airy height 
on the bright spring day, were not something in the nature 
of frowns, — sordid, afraid, unadmiring, — a small brute to 
shudder at 

To that time I had never had the faintest impression of 
duty I had had no knowledge whatever that there was 
anything lovely in this life When I had occasionally slunk 
up the cellar steps into the street, and glared in at shop 
windows, I had done so with no higher feelings than we may 
suppose to animate a mangy young dog or wolf cub It is 
equally the fact that I had never been alone, in the sense of 
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holding unselfish converse with myself I had been sohtaiy 
often enough, but nothing bettei 

Such was my condition when I sat down to my dinner that 
day, in the kitchen of the old farm-house Such was my 
condition when I lay on my bed in the old faim house th«at 
night, stretched out opposite the narrow inullioned window, 
in the cold light of the moon, like a young % aropire 


FIFTH CHAPTER 

What do I know now of Hoghton Towers'll Very little, foi I 
have been gratefully unwilling to distuib my first impressions 
A house, centuries old, on high ground a mile oi so lemoved 
from the road between Preston and Blackburn, where the first 
James of England, in his hurry to make money by making 
baronets, peihaps made some of those lemunerative dignitaries 
A house, centuries old, deserted and falling to pieces, its w oods 
and gaidens long since glass land or ploughed up, the Ri\ers 
Ribble and Darwen glancing below it, and a vague haze of 
smoke, against which not even the supernatural piescience of 
the first Stuart could foresee a counterblast, hinting at steam- 
pow’’er, powerful in two distances 

What did I know then of Hoghton Towers When I first 
peeped in at the gate of the lifeless quadrangle, and started 
from the mouldering statue becoming visible to me like its 
guardian ghost , when I stole round by the back of the farm 
house, and got in among the ancient rooms, many of them 
with their floors and ceilings falling, the beams and i afters 
hanging dangerously down, the plastei dropping as I trod, 
the oaken panels stripped away, the w indow^s half walled up 
half broken , when I discovered a gallery commanding the 
old kitchen, and looked down between balustrades upon a 
massive old table and benches, fearing to see I know not 
what dead-alive creatuies come in and seat themselves and 
look up with I know not what dreadful eyes, or lack of eyes, 
at me , when all ovei the house I was awed by gaps and 
chinks where the sky stated sorrowfully at me wheie the 
birds passed, and the ivy rustled, and the stains of winter 
weather blotched the rotten floors , when down at the bottom 
of daik pits of staircase, into which the stairs had sunk, 
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green leaves trembled, butterflies fluttered, and bees hummed 
in and out through the broken doorways, when encircling 
t]ie whole rum were sweet scents, and sights of fresh gieen 
growth, and ever-renewing life, that I had nevei dreamed of, 
— I say, when I passed into such clouded perception of these 
things as my dark soul could compass, what did I know then 
of Hoghtoti Towers 

I have written that the sky stared sorrowfully at me 
Therein have I anticipated the answer I knew that all 
these things looked sorrowfully at me , that they seemed to 
sigh or whisper, not without pity for me, Alas * poor worldly 
little devil » ’’ 

There were two or three rats at the bottom of one of the 
smaller pits of broken staircase when I cianed over and looked 
in They weie scuffling for some prey that was there , and, 
when they stai ted and hid themselves close together in the 
dark, I thought of the old hfe (it had grown old already) in 
the cellar 

How not to be this woildly little devil how not to have 
a repugnance towards myself as I had towards the rats I 
hid in a corner of one of the smaller chambers, frightened 
at myself, and crying (it was the fiist time I had ever ciied 
for any cause not purely physical), and I tried to think about 
it One of the faim ploughs came into my range of view 
just then , and it seemed to help me as it went on with its 
two horses up and down the field so peacefully and quietly 

There was a giil of about my own age in the farm-house 
family, and she sat opposite to me at the narrow table at 
meal-times It had come into my mind, at our first dinner, 
that she might take the fever from me The thought had 
not disquieted me then I had only speculated how she 
would look under the altered circumstances, and whether she 
would die But it came into my mind now, that I might 
tiy to prevent her taking the fever by keeping away from 
her I knew I should have but scrambling board if I did , 
so much the less worldly and less devilish the deed would be, 
I thought 

From that houi, I withdiew myself at early morning into 
secret corners of the ruined house, and remained hidden there 
until she went to bed At first, when meals were ready, I 
used to hear them calling me, and then my resolution 
weakened But I strengthened it again by going farther off 
into the ruin, and getting out of hearing I often watched 
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foi her at the dim windows , and, when I saw that she was 
fresh and rosy, felt much happiei 

Out of this holding her in my thoughts, to the humanising 
of myself, I suppose some childish love arose within me I 
felt, in some sort, dignified by the pride of protecting her, — 
by the pride of making the sacrifice for her As my heart 
swelled with that new feeling, it insensibly softened about 
mother and father It seemed to have been frozen before, 
and now to be thawed The old rum and all the lovely 
things that haunted it were not sorrowful foi me only, but 
sorrowful for mother and father as well Therefore did I cry 
again, and often too 

The farmhouse family conceived me to be of a morose 
temper, and were very short with me, though they never 
stinted me in such broken faie as was to be got out of 
regular hours One night when I lifted the kitchen latch at 
my usual time, Sylvia (that was her pretty name) had but 
just gone out of the room Seeing her ascending the opposite 
stairs, I stood still at the door She had heard the clink of 
the latch, and looked round 

“George,” she called to me in a pleased voice, “to morrow 
is my birthday , and we are to have a fiddler, and there’s a 
party of boys and girls coming in a cart, and we shall dance 
I invite you Be sociable for once, George ” 

“ I am very sorry miss,” I answered , “ but I — but, no , I 
can’t come ” 

“You are a disagreeable, ill-humoured lad,” she returned 
disdainfully , “ and I ought not to have asked you I shall 
never speak to you again ” 

As I stood with my eyes fixed on the fire, after she was 
gone, I felt that the farmer bent his brows upon me 

“ Eh, lad ’ ” said he , “ Syhy’s light You’re as moody and 
bloody a lad as never I set eyes on yet ” 

I tried to assure him that I meant no harm , but he only 
said coldly, “ Maybe not, maybe not ^ Theie, get thy 
supper, get thy supper , and then thou canst sulk to thy 
heait’s content again ” 

Ah ^ if they could have seen me next day, in the rum, 
watching for the arrival of the cart full of merry young 
guests , if they could have seen me at night, gliding out 
from behind the ghostly statue, listening to the music and 
the fall of dancing feet, and watching the lighted farm-house 
windows from the q^uadrangle when all the ruin was dark , 
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if they could have read my heart, as I crept up to bed by the 
back way, comfoitmg myself with the reflection, They will 
take no huit from me,” — they would not have thought mine 
a moiose oi an unsocial nature 

It was in these ways that I began to form a shy disposi- 
tion , to be of a timidly silent character under misconstruc- 
tion , to have an inexpressible, perhaps a moibid, dread of 
evei being soidid or worldly It was in these ways that my 
nature came to shape itself to such a mould, even befoie it 
was affected by the influences of the studious and retired life 
of a poor scholar 


SIXTH CHAPTER 

Brother Hawkyard (as he insisted on my calling him) put 
me to school, and told me to work my v ay ‘‘You are all 
right, George,” he said “ I have been the best servant the 
Lord has had in his service for this five and-thnty year (0, I 
have , and he knows the value of such a servant as I have 
been to him (0, yes, he does ’) , and hell prosper your 
schooling as a part of my reward That’s what MW do, 
George Hell do it for me ” 

Fiom the first I could not like this familiar knowledge of 
the ways of the sublime, inscrutable Almighty, on Brother 
Hawkyaid’s part As I giew a little wiser, and still a little 
wiser, I liked it less and less His mannei, too, of confirming 
himself in a parenthesis, — ^as if, knowing himself, he doubted 
his own word, — I found distasteful I cannot tell how much 
these dislikes cost me, foi I had a dread that they were 
worldly 

As time went on, I became a Foundation-boy on a good 
foundation, and I cost Brother Hawkyard nothing When I 
had worked my way so fai, I woiked yet harder, in the hope 
of ultimately getting a presentation to college and a fellow- 
ship My health has never been strong (some vapour from 
the Pieston cellar cleaves to me, I think) , and what with 
much work and some weakness, I came again to be regarded 
— that IS, by my fellow students — as unsocial 

All through my time as a foundation boy, I was within a 
few miles of Brother Hawkyaid’s congregation, and whene\er 
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I was what we called a leave boy on a Sunday, I v ent o\ er 
there at his desire Before the knowledge became forced 
upon me that outside then place of meeting these broth eis 
and sisters were no better than the rest of the human family, 
but on the whole were, to put the case mildly, as bad as 
most, in respect of giving short weight in then shops, and 
not speaking the truth, — I say, befoie this knowledge became 
forced upon me, their prolix addi esses, their inoidinate con- 
ceit, their daring ignorance, then investment of the Supreme 
Ruler of heaven and earth with their own miserable mean- 
nesses and littlenesses, gieatly shocked me Still, as their 
teim for the fiame of mind that could not peiceive them to 
be in an exalted state of giace was the worldly ” state, I did 
for a time suffer tortures under my inquiries of myself 
whether that young woildly devilish spirit of mine could 
secretly be lingering at the bottom of my non appreciation 
Bi other Hawkyaid was the popular expoundei in this 
assembly, and generally occupied the platform (there was a 
little platform with a table on it, in lieu of a pulpit) first, 
on a Sunday afternoon He was by trade a drysalter 
Brother Grimblet, an elderly man with a crabbed face, a 
large dog’s eared shirt collar, and a spotted blue neckei chief 
reaching up behind to the crown of his head, was also a dr^- 
salter and an expounder Brother Gimblet piofessed the 
greatest admiiation foi Brother Hawkyaid but (I had 
thought more than once) bore him a jealous giudge 
Let whosoever may peruse these lines kindly take the pains 
heie to read twice my solemn pledge, that what I wiite ot 
the language and customs of the congiegation in question I 
write scrupulously, literally, exactly, from the life and the 
truth 

On the first Sunday after I had won what I had so long 
tiled foi, and when it was certain that I was going up 
to college, Brother Hawkyard concluded a long exhortation 
thus 

“Well, my fi lends and fellow sinners, now I told you 
when I began, that I didn’t know a word of what I was 
going to say to you (and no, I did not t), but that it was all 
one to me, because I knew the Lord would put into my mouth 
the words I wanted ” 

(“ That’s it ^ ” from Brother Gimblet ) 

“ And he did put into my mouth the words I wanted ” 

(“ So he did ^ ” from Brother Gimblet ) 
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‘‘ And why ’’ 

Ah, let’s have that from Brother Gimblet ) 

‘^Because I have been his faithful servant for five and 
thirty years, and because he knows it For five and-thirty 
years ^ And he knows it, mind you ^ I got those words 
that I wanted on account of my wages I got ’em from the 
Lord, my fellow-sinners Down^ I said, ‘Heie’s a heap of 
wages due , let us have something down, on account ’ And 
I got it down, and I paid it ovei to you , and you won’t wrap 
it up in a napkin, nor yet in a towel, nor yet pocketanker 
cher, but youTl put it out at good interest Very well 
Now, my bi others and sisters and fellow sinners, I am going 
to conclude with a question, and I’ll make it so plain (with 
the help of the Lor^ after five and-thirty years, I should 
rather hope ’) as that the Devil shall not be able to confuse 
it in your heads, — which he would be overjoyed to do ” 

(“ Just his way Crafty old blackguard ^ ” from Brother 
Gimblet ) 

And the question is this. Are the angels learned ” 
(^^Not they Not a bit on it^” from Brother Gimblet, 
with the greatest confidence ) 

^^Not they And where’s the proof sent ready-made by 
the hand of the Lord Why, there’s one among us heie 
now, that has got all the learning that can be crammed into 
him I got him all the learning that could be ciammed into 
him His grandfather” (this I had never heard before) 
‘^was a brother of ours He was Brother Parksop That’s 
what he was Parksop , Brother Parksop His woildly 
name was Paiksop, and he was a bi other of this brotherhood 
Then wasn’t he Brother Parksop ” 

(^^Must be Couldn’t help hisself P’ from Bi other Gimblet ) 
Well, he left that one now here present among us to the 
caie of a brother-sinner of his (and that brother sinner, mind 
you, was a sinner of a bigger size in his time than any of 
you , praise the Lord 9, Brothei Hawkyard Me I got 
him without fee or reward, — without a morsel of myirh, or 
frankincense, nor yet amber, letting alone the honeycomb, — 
all the learning that could be crammed into him Has it 
brought him into oui temple, in the spirit‘d No Have we 
had any ignorant brothers and sisters that didn’t know round 
0 fiom crooked S, come in among us meanwhile Many 
Then the angels aie not learned , then they don’t so much 
as know their alphabet And now, my friends and fello^\ 
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sinners, having brought it to that, perhaps some broth ei 
present — perhaps you, Brothei Gimblet — will pray a bit 
for us*!^” 

Brother Gimblet undertook the sacred function, aftei 
having drawn his sleeve across his mouth, and muttered. 
Well » I don’t know as I see my way to hitting any of you 
quite m the right place neither ” He said this with a dark 
smile, and then began to bellow What we w^ere specially 
to be preserved from, according to his solicitations, was, 
despoilment of the orphan, suppression of testamentary 
intentions on the part of a father or (say) giandfather, 
appropnatioii of the oiphan’s house-property, feigning to 
give in charity to the wronged one from whom we withheld 
his due , and that class of sins He ended wuth the petition, 
^'Give us peace which, speaking for myself, was \ery 
much needed after twenty minutes of his bellowing 

Even though I had not seen him when he rose from his 
knees, steaming with perspiiation, glance at Brother Hawk- 
yard, and even though I had not heaid Brother Hawkyard’s 
tone of congratulating him on the vigour with which he had 
roared, I should have detected a malicious application in this 
prayer Unformed suspicions to a similar effect had some- 
times passed through my mind in my earlier school days, 
and had always caused me great distress, for they were 
worldly in their nature, and wide, very wide, of the spirit 
that had drawn me from Sylvia They were sordid sus- 
picions, without a shadow of proof They were woithy 
to have originated in the unwholesome cellar They were 
not only without proof, but against proof, for was I not 
myself a living proof of what Brother Hawkyard had done 
and without him, how should I ever have seen the sky look 
sorrowfully down upon that wretched boy at Hoghton 
Towers 

Although the dread of a relapse into a stage of savage 
selfishness was less strong upon me as I approached manhood, 
and could act in an increased degree for myself, yet I was 
always on my guard against any tendency to such relapse 
Aftei getting these suspicions under my feet, I had been 
troubled by not being able to like Brother Hawkyard’s 
manner, or his professed lehgion So it came about, that, 
as I walked back that Sunday evening, I thought it would 
be an act of reparation for any such mjury my stiugglmg 
thoughts had unwillingly done him, if I wrote, and placed in 
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his hands, before going to college, a full acknowledgment of 
his goodness to me, and an ample tribute of thanks It 
might serve as an implied vindication of him against any 
dark scandal from a rival brother and expounder, or from 
any other quarter 

Accordingly, I wrote the document with much care I 
may add with much feeling too , for it affected me as I went 
on Having no set studies to puisue, in the biief interval 
between leaving the Foundation and going to Cambridge, I 
determined to walk out to his place of business, and give it 
into his own hands 

It was a winter afternoon, when I tapped at the door of 
his little counting house, which was at the farther end of his 
long, low shop As I did so (having entered by the back 
yard, where casks and boxes were taken in, and where there 
was the inscription, “ Private way to the counting-house 
a shopman called to me from the counter that he was engaged 
'^Brother Gimblet” (said the shopman, who was one of 
the brotherhood) ‘^is with him'’ 

I thought this all the better foi my purpose, and made 
bold to tap agam They were talking in a low tone, and 
money was passing, for I heard it being counted out 
“Who IS it^” asked Brother Hawkyard, sharply 
“George Silverman,” I answered, holdmg the dooi open 
“ May I come in ” 

Both brothers seemed so astounded to see me that I felt 
shyer than usual But they looked quite cadaverous m the 
eaily gaslight, and perhaps that accidental ciicumstance 
exaggeiated the expression ot their faces 

“ What IS the matter ^ ” asked Brothei Hawkyard 
“ Ay ^ what is the matter ^ ” asked Brother Gimblet 
“Nothing at all,” I said, difbdently producing my docu 
ment “I am only the bearer of a letter from myself” 
“From yourself, George^” ciied Brother Hawkyard 
“ And to you,” said I 
“ And to me, George ” 

Ho turned paler, and opened it hurriedly, but looking 
over it, and seeing generally what it was, became less 
hurried, recovered his colour, and said, “ Praise the Lord ? ” 

“ That's it ^ ” cried Bi other Gimblet “ Well put ^ Amen ” 
Brother Hawkyard then said, in a livelier strain, “You 
must know, George, that Brother Gimblet and I are going 
to make our two businesses one We aie going into partner- 
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ship We are settling it now Biother Gimblet is to take 
one clear half of the profits ( 0 , yes ^ he shall have it , he 
shall have it to the last farthing) 

“BY T ” said Brothel Gimblet, with his right fist firmly 
clinched on his right leg 

‘‘There is no objection,” pursued Brother Havkyard, “to 
my leading this aloud, George*?” 

As it was what I expressly desiisd should be done, after 
yesterday’s prayei, I more than leadily begged him to lead 
it aloud He did so , and Brothei Gimblet listened with a 
ciabbed smile 

“It was in a good hour that I came here,” he said, 
wrinkling up his eyes “It was in a good hour, likewise, 
that I was moved yesterday to depict foi the terroi of evil 
doers a character the direct opposite of Brother Hawkyard’s 
But it was the Lord that done it I felt him at it while I 
was perspiring ” 

After that it was proposed by both of them that I should 
attend the congregation once more before my final departure 
What my shy reserve would undergo, from being expressly 
preached at and piayed at, I knew beforehand But I 
reflected that it would be for the last time, and that it 
might add to the weight of my letter It was well knov n 
to the brothers and sisters that there was no place taken 
for me m tJmr paradise , and if I showed this last token of 
deference to Brother Hawkyard, notoriously in despite of 
my ovn sinful inclinations, it might go some little way 
111 aid of my statement that he had been good to me, and 
that I was grateful to him Merely stipulating, therefore, 
that no express endeavour should be made for my conver- 
sion, — ^which would involve the rolling of several brothers 
and sisters on the floor, declaring that they felt all then sins 
in a heap on their left side, weighing so many pounds 
avoirdupois, as I knew from what I had seen of those 
repulsive mysteries, — I promised 

Since the reading of my letter. Brother Gimblet had been 
at intervals wiping one eye with an end of his spotted blue 
neckerchief, and grinning to himself It was, however, a 
habit that brother had, to grin m an ugly manner even 
when expounding I call to mind a dehghted snarl wuth 
which he used to detail from the platform the torments 
reserved for the wicked (meaning all human creation except 
the brotherhood), as being lemarkably hideous 
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I left the two to settle their articles of partnership, and 
count money , and I never saw them again but on the 
following Sunday Brother Hawkyard died within two oi 
three years, leaving all he possessed to Brother Gimblet, in 
virtue of a will dated (as I have been told) that very day 

Now I was so far at rest with myself, when Sunday came, 
knowing that I had conqueied my own mistrust, and righted 
Biothei Hawkyard in the jaundiced vision of a iival, that I 
went, even to that coarse chapel, in a less sensitive state than 
usual How could I foresee that the delicate, perhaps the 
diseased, corner of my mmd, where I winced and shiunk 
when it was touched, or was even approached, would be 
handled as the theme of the whole pioceedings'f* 

On this occasion it was assigned to Brother Hawkyard to 
pi ay, and to Brother Gimblet to preach The prayer was 
to open the ceremonies , the discourse was to come next 
Brothers Hawkyard and Gimblet weie both on the platform , 
Brother Hawkyard on his knees at the table, unmusically 
ready to pray, Brother Gimblet sitting against the wall, 
grmningly leady to preach 

“ Let us offer up the sacrifice of piayer, my brothers and 
sisters and fellow sinners ” Yes , but it was I who was the 
saciifice It was oui poor, sinful, worldly-minded brother 
here present who was wrestled for The now opening caieer 
of this our unawakened brother might lead to his becoming 
a minister of what was called “the church That was what 
he looked to The chuich Not the chapel. Lord The 
chuich No rectors, no vicars, no aichdeacons, no bishops, 
no archbishops, m the chapel, but, 0 Loid ^ many such m 
the church Protect oui sinful brother fiom his love of lucie 
Cleanse from our unawakened biothei’s breast his sin of 
worldly mindedness The prayer said infinitely more m 
words, but nothing more to any intelligible effect 

Then Brothei Gimblet came forward, and took (as I knew 
he would) the text, “ My kingdom is not of this woild ” 
Ah ^ but whose was, my fellow-sinners Whose Why, 
our brothel’s here present was The only kingdom he had 
an idea of was of this world (“That’s it^” from seveial 
of the congregation) What did the woman do when she 
lost the piece of moneys Went and looked for it What 
should our brother do when he lost his way (^‘Go 
and look for it,” from a sister ) Go and look foi it, tiue 
But must he look for it in the right direction, or m the 
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wrong *5^ (^‘ In the light/’ from a brother ) There spake the 
prophets ' He must look for it in the nght direction, oi he 
couldn’t find it But he had turned his back upon the right 
direction, and he wouldn’t find it Now, my fellov^ sinnem, 
to show you the difference betwixt worldly mindedness and 
unworldly-mindedness, betwixt kingdoms not of this world 
and kingdoms o/this woild, heie was a lettei wrote by even 
oui worldly minded brother unto Brother Hawkyaid Judge, 
from hearing of it read, whether Biothei Hawkyard was the 
faithful steward that the Loid had m his mind only t’other 
day, when, in this very place, he diew you the picter of the 
unfaithful one , for it was him that done it, not me Don’t 
doubt that ’ 

Brother Gimblet then groaned and bellowed his way 
through my composition, and subsequently thiough an 
houi The service closed with a hymn, in which the 
brothers unanimously roared, and the sisters unanimously 
shrieked at me, That I by wiles of worldly gam was mocked, 
and they on waters of sweet love were rocked , that I with 
mammon struggled in the dark, while they were floating in 
a second ark 

I went out from all this with an aching heart and aweary 
spirit not because I was quite so weak as to considei these 
narrow creatures interpreters of the Divine Majesty and 
Wisdom, but because I was weak enough to leel as though 
it were my hard fortune to be misiepresented and misunder- 
stood, when I most tried to subdue any risings of mere 
worldlmess within me, and w^hen I most hoped that, by 
dmt of trymg earnestly, I had succeeded 


SEVENTH CHAPTER 

My timidity and my obscurity occasioned me to live a 
secluded life at college, and to be little known No relative 
ever came to visit me, for I had no relative No intimate 
friends bioke in upon my studies, for I made no intimate 
friends I suppoited myself on my scholarship, and read 
much My college time was otherwise not so very different 
from my time at Hoghton Towers. 

Knowing myself to be unfit for the noisier stir of social 
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existence, but believing myself qualified to do my duty in a 
moderate, though earnest way, if I could obtain some small 
prefeiment m the Church, I applied my mind to the clerical 
profession In due sequence I took orders, was ordamed, and 
began to look about me for employment I must observe 
that I had taken a good degree, that I had succeeded in 
winning a good fellowship, and that my means were ample 
for my retired way of life By this time I had read with 
several young men , and the occupation increased my income, 
while it was highly inteiesting to me I once accidentally 
overheard our greatest don say, to my boundless joy, That 
he heard it reported of Silverman that his gift of quiet 
explanation, his patience, his amiable tempei, and his con- 
scientiousness made him the best of coaches ” May my 
“gift of quiet explanation” come more seasonably and 
powerfully to my aid m this present explanation than I 
think it will ’ 

It may be in a certain degree owing to the situation of my 
college-rooms (m a coiner where the daylight was sobered), 
but it IS in a much larger degree referable to the state of my 
own mind, that I seem to myself, on looking back to this 
time of my life, to have been always in the peaceful shade 
I can see others m the sunlight , I can see our boats’ crews 
and our athletic young men on the glistening water, or 
speckled with the moving lights of sunlit leaves, but I 
myself am always in the shadow looking on Not unsym-' 
pathetically, — God foibid ^ — but looking on alone, much as 
I looked at Sylvia from the shadows of the ruined house, 
or looked at the red gleam shining through the farmer’s 
windows, and listened to the fall of dancing feet, when all 
the luin was dark that night m the quadrangle 

I now come to the reason of my quoting that laudation 
of myself above given Without such reason, to repeat it 
would have been mere boastfulness 

Among those who had read with me was Mr Fareway, 
second son of Lady Fareway, widow of Sir Gaston Fareway, 
baronet This young gentleman’s abilities were much above 
the average , but he came of a rich family, and was idle and 
luxurious He presented himself to me too late, and after- 
w^ards came to me too irregularly, to admit of my bemg of 
much seivice to him In the end, I considered it my duty 
to dissuade him from going up for an examination which he 
could never pass , and he left college without a degree 
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After his departure, Lady Fareway wrote to me, representing 
the justice of my returnmg half my fee, as I had been ot 
so little use to her son Within my knowledge a similar 
demand had not been made in any other case , and I most 
freely admit that the justice of it had not occurred to me 
until it was pointed out But I at once perceived it, yielded 
to it, and returned the money 

Ml Fareway had been gone two years or more, and I had 
forgotten him, when he one day walked mto my looms as I 
was sitting at my books 

Said he, after the usual salutations had passed, Mr Sil 
verman, my mothei is in town here, at the hotel, and wishes 
me to present you to her ” 

I was not comfortable with strangers, and I daie say I 
betrayed that I was a little nervous or unwilling “ For,” 
said he, without my having spoken, ‘‘ I think the interview 
may tend to the advancement of your prospects ” 

It put me to the blush to thmk that I should be tempted 
by a woildly reason, and I rose immediately 

Said Mr Fareway, as we went along, ^‘Are you a good 
hand at business ^ ” 

think not,” said I 

Said Mr Fareway then, ^^My mothei is” 

Truly said I 

Yes my mother is what is usually called a managing 
woman Doesn’t make a bad thing, for instance, even out 
of the spendthrift habits of my eldest brother abroad In 
short, a managing woman This is in confidence ” 

He had never spoken to me in confidence, and I was sur 
prised by his doing so I said I should respect his confi 
dence, of course, and said no more on the delicate subject 
We had but a little way to walk, and I was soon in his 
mother’s company He presented me, shook hands with 
me, and left us two (as he said) to business 

I saw in my Lady Fareway a handsome, well-preserved 
lady of somewhat large stature, with a steady glare in hei 
gi eat round dark eyes that embarrassed me 

Said my lady, I have heard from my son, Mr Silverman, 
that you would be glad of some preferment in the church ” 

I gave my lady to understand that was so 
‘‘I don’t know whether you aie aware,” my lady pro 
ceeded, that we have a presentation to a living I say 
have , but, in point of fact, I have ” 
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I gave my lady to undei stand that I had not been aware 
of this 

Said my lady, “So it is indeed I have two presentations, 
— one to two hundred a yeai, one to six Both livings sn^ 
in our county, — Noith Devonshire, — as you probably know 
The first is vacant Would you like it ^ ” 

What with my lady’s eyes, and what with the suddenness 
of this proposed gift, I was much confused 

“I am soiry it is not the laiger presentation,” said my 
lady, rather coldly , “ though I wull not, Mr Silveiman, pay 
you the bad compliment of supposing that you are, because 
that would be mercenary, — and mercenary I am persuaded 
you are not ” 

Said I, with my utmost earnestness, “ Thank you, Ladj 
Fareway, thank you, thank you ^ I should be deeply hurt if 
I thought I bore the character ” 

“ Naturally,” said my lady “ Always detestable, but par- 
ticularly m a clergyman You have not said whether } ou 
will like the hving 

With apologies for my remissness or indistinctness, I as- 
suied my lady that I accepted it most readily and gratefully 
I added that I hoped she would not estimate my appreciation 
of the generosity of her choice by any flow of words , for I 
was not a ready man in that respect when taken by surprise 
or touched at heart 

“The affair is concluded,” said my lady, “concluded 
You will find the duties very light, Mr Silverman Charm- 
ing house, chaimmg httle gaiden, oi chard, and all that 
You will be able to take pupils By the-bye’ No I will 
return to the woid afterwards What was I going to men 
tion, when it put me out ^ ” 

My lady stared at me, as if I knew And I didn’t know 
And that perplexed me afresh 

Said my lady, after some consideration, “O, of course, 
how very dull of me ^ The last incumbent, — ^least mercenary 
man I ever saw, — in consideration of the duties being so 
light and the house so delicious, couldn’t rest, he said un 
less I permitted him to help me with my correspondence, 
accounts, and various little things of that kind , nothing in 
themselves, but which it woriies a lady to cope with Would 
Mr Silverman also like to ^ Or shall I ^ ” 

I hastened to say that my poor help would be always at 
her ladyship’s service 
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“I am absolutely blessed,” said my lady, casting up hei 
eyes (and so taking them off me for one moment), *^in hav- 
ing to do with gentlemen who cannot endure an approach 
to the idea of being meicenary ^ ” She shivered at the woid 
“ And now as to the pupil " 

“ The *5^ ” I was quite at a loss 

‘‘Mr Silveiman, you have no idea what she is She is,” 
said my lady, laying her touch upon my coat sleeve, “ I do 
veiily believe, the most extiaoidinary giil in this world 
Already knows more Gieek and Latin than Lady eTane 
Giey And taught herself ’ Has not yet, leniembei, denved 
a moment’s advantage fiom Mr Silveiman s classical acquiie- 
ments To say nothing of mathematics, w^hich she is bent 
upon becoming versed in, and in which (as I hear from my 
son and otheis) Mr Silvei man’s reputation is so deser\edly 
high»” 

Under my lady’s eyes I must have lost the clue, I felt 
persuaded , and yet I did not know wheie I could have 
dropped it 

“ Adelina,” said my lady, “ is my only daughter If I did 
not feel quite convinced that I am not blinded by a mother s 
partiality , unless I was absolutely sure that when you know 
her, Mr Silverman, you will esteem it a high and unusual 
privilege to direct her studies, — I should introduce a mer- 
cenary element into this conversation, and ask you on what 
terms ” 

I entreated my lady to go no fuither My lady saw that 
I was troubled, and did me the honour to comply with my 
request 


EIGHTH CHAPTER 

Everything in mental acquisition that hei bi other might 
have been, if he would, and everything m all giacious charms 
and admirable quahties that no one but hei self could be, — 
this was Adelina 

I will not expatiate upon her beauty , I will not expatiate 
upon her intelligence, her quickness of perception, hei powers 
of memory, her sweet consideration, fiom the first momeiit, 
for the slow-paced tutor who ministeied to hei w’’onderful 
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gifts I was thirty then , I am over sixty now she is ever 
present to me in these hours as she was in those, bright and 
beautiful and young, wise and fanciful and good 

When I discovered that I loved her, how can I say In 
the first day in the first week m the first month Im- 
possible to trace If I be (as I am) unable to represent to 
myself any pievious period of my life as quite separable 
from her attracting power, how can I answer for this one 
detail 

Whensoever I made the discovery, it laid a heavy burden 
on me And yet, comparing it with the far heavier burden 
that I afterwards took up, it does not seem to me now to 
have been very hard to bear In the knowledge that I did 
love her, and that I should love her while my life lasted, and 
that I was ever to hide my secret deep in my own bieast, 
and she was never to find it, there was a kind of sustaining 
joy or pride, oi comfort, mingled with my pain 

But later on, — say, a year later on, — when I made another 
discovery, then indeed my suffering and my struggle were 
strong That other discovery was — 

These words will never see the light, if ever, until my 
heart is dust, until her bright spirit has returned to the 
regions of which, when imprisoned here, it surely retained 
some unusual glimpse of remembrance , until all the pulses 
that ever beat around us shall have long been quiet , until 
all the fruits of all the tiny victories and defeats achieved in 
our little breasts shall have withered away That discovery 
was that she loved me 

She may have enhanced my knowledge, and loved me for 
that, she may have overvalued my discharge of duty to 
her, and loved me for that , she may have lefined upon a 
playful compassion which she would sometimes show for 
what she called my want of wisdom, according to the light 
of the world’s dark lanterns, and loved me for that, she may 
— she must — have confused the bon owed light of what I had 
only learned, with its brightness in its pure, original rays , 
but she loved me at that time, and she made me know it 

Pride of family and pride of wealth put me as far off from 
her in my lady’s eyes as if I had been some domesticated 
creature of another kind But they could not put me farther 
from her than I put myself when I set my merits against 
hers More than that They could not put me, by millions 
of fathoms, half so low beneath her as I put myself when m 
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imagination I took advantage of her noble tiustfulness, took 
the foitune that I knew she must possess in her own light, 
and left her to find herself, in the zenith of her beauty and 
genius, bound to pool rusty, plodding me 

No ^ Worldliness should not entei here at any cost If I 
had tried to keep it out of other ground, how much hardei 
was I bound to try to keep it out from this sacred place ^ 
But there was something daring in her bioad, generou* 
character, that demanded at so delicate a crisis to be deli 
cately and patiently addiessed After many and many c 
bitter night (0, I found I could cry foi reasons not purely 
physical, at this pass of my life ’) I took my course 

My lady had, in our fiist interview, unconsciously over 
stated the accommodation of my pretty house There was 
room in it for only one pupil He was a young gentleman 
near coming of age, very well connected, but what is called 
a poor relation His parents were dead The charges of his 
living and reading with me were defrayed by an uncle , and 
he and I were to do our utmost together for three years 
towards qualifying him to make his way At this time he 
had entered into his second year with me He was well 
looking, clever, energetic, enthusiastic, bold , m the best 
sense of the term, a thorough young Anglo Saxon 
I resolved to bring these tw o together 


NINTH CHAPTER 

Said I, one night, when I had conquered myself, “Mr Gran 
ville,” — Ml Gianville Wharton his name was,— “I doubt if 
you have ever yet so much as seen Miss Fareway ’’ 

“Well, Sii,” returned he, laughing, “ you see her so much 
yourself, that you hardly leave another fellow a chance of 
seeing her 

“ I am her tutor, you know,’’ said I 

And there the subject dropped for that time But I so 
contiived as that they should come together shortly after- 
wards I had pieviously so contrived as to keep them 
asundei , for while I loved her, — I mean before I had deter 
mined on my saciifiee, — a linking jealousy of Mr Gran\ille 
lay within my unworthy breast 
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It was quite an oidinary interview in the Tare way Park 
but they talked easily together for some time like takes to 
like, and they had many points of lesemblance Said Mi 
Granville to me, when he and I sat at our suppei that night, 
^^Miss Fare way is lemaikably beautiful, Sir, lemaikably en 
gaging Don’t you think so^^” “ I think so,” said I And 
I stole a glance at him, and saw that he had reddened and 
was thoughtful I lemembei it most vividly, because the 
mixed feehng of grave pleasure and acute pain that the 
slight circumstance caused me was the fiist of a long, long 
series of such mixed impiessions under which my hair 
turned slowly grey 

I had not much need to feign to be subdued , but I 
counterfeited to be older than I was m all respects (Heaven 
knows ^ my heart being all too young the while), and feigned 
to be moie of a recluse and bookworm than I had really 
become, and gradually set up more and more of a fatheily 
manner towards Adelina Likewise I made my tuition less 
imaginative than before , separated myself from my poets 
and philosophers , was careful to piesent them in their own 
light, and me, their lowly servant, m my own shade More- 
over, in the matter of apparel I was equally mindful , not 
that I had ever been dapper that way, but that I was 
slovenly now 

As I depressed myself with one hand, so did I labour to 
laise Ml Granville with the other, directing his attention 
to such subjects as I too well knew most interested her, and 
fashioning him (do not deride or misconstrue the expression, 
unknown reader of this writing , for I have suffered ’) into 
a gi eater resemblance to myself in my solitary one strong 
aspect And gradually, gradually, as I saw him take more 
and more to these thrown out lures of mine, then did I come 
to know better and better that love was drawing him on, and 
was drawing her from me 

So passed more than another year , every day a year in its 
number of my mixed impressions of grave pleasuie and acute 
pam , and then these two, being of age and free to act legally 
for themselves, came befoie me hand in hand (my hair being 
now quite white), and entreated me that I w^ould unite them 
together “And indeed, dear tutor,” said Adelina, “it is but 
consistent in you that you should do this thing for us, seeing 
that we should never have spoken together that first time 
but for you, and that but for you we could never have met 
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SO often aftei wards ” The whole of which was literally tiue , 
for I liad availed myself of my many business attendances 
on, and conferences with, my lady, to take Mi Gian\ille to 
the house, and leave him in the outer loom with Adelina 
I knew that my lady w ould object to such a marriage for 
her daughter, oi to any mairiage that was other than an ex- 
change of her for stijDulated lands, goods, and mone> s But 
looking on the two, and seeing with full eyes that they \\ere 
both young and beautiful , and knowing that they ^^ele alike 
in the tastes and acquiiements that will outlive youth and 
beauty , and consideiing that Adelina had a foitune now, in 
her own keeping , and considering further that Mr Granville, 
though for the present poor, was of a good family that had 
never lived in a cellai in Preston , and believing that their 
love would endure, neither having any great discrepancy to 
find out m the othei, — I told them of my readiness to do this 
thing w^hich Adelina asked of hei dear tutoi, and to send 
them forth, husband and wufe, into the shining world with 
golden gates that awaited them 

It was on a summer morning that I lose before the sun to 
compose myself for the crowning of my work with this end , 
and my dwelling being near to the sea, I walked down to the 
rocks on the shore, in order that I might behold the sun in 
his majesty 

The tranquillity upon the deep, and on the firmament, the 
orderly withdrawal of the stars, the calm promise of coming 
day, the rosy suffusion of the sky and waters, the ineffable 
splendour that then burst forth, attuned my mind afresh 
after the discords of the night Methought that all I looked 
on said to me, and that all I heard in the sea and in the air 
said to me, Be comforted, moital, that thy life is so short 
Our prepaiation for what is to follow has enduied, and shall 
endure, foi unimaginable ages ” 

I married them I knew that my hand was cold when 
I placed it on their hands clasped together , but the words 
with which I had to accompany the action I could say with- 
out faltering, and I was at peace 

They being well away from my house and f i om the place 
after our simple breakfast, the time was come when I must 
do what I had pledged myself to them that I would do, — 
break the intelligence to my lady 

I went up to the house, and found my lady in hei ordinary 
business loom She happened to have an unusual amount 
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I think my heart is broken If I have unwittingly done 
any wrong with a righteous motive, that is some penalty to 
pay ” 

She received this with another and more indignant “ Pah 
and I made my way out of her room (I think I felt my way 
out with my hands, although my eyes were open), almost 
suspecting that my voice had a repulsive sound, and that 
I was a repulsive object 

There was a great stii made, the bishop was appealed to, 
I received a severe reprimand, and narrowly escaped suspen- 
sion For yeais a cloud hung over me, and my name was 
tarnished But my heart did not J^reak, if a broken heait 
involves death , for I lived through it 

They stood by me, Adelina and hei husband, through it 
all Those who had known me at college, and even'most of 
those who had only known me there by reputation, stood by 
me too Little by little, the belief widened that I was not 
capable of what was laid to my charge At length I was 
presented to a college living in a sequestered place, and there 
I now pen my explanation I pen it at my open window in 
the summer time, before me, lying in the churchyard, equal 
lesting place for sound hearts, wounded hearts, and broken 
hearts I pen it for the relief of my own mind, not tore- 
seeing whether or no it will ever have a leader 



